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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  Vi£w  ov  the  Revolutions  of  Eu- 
BovE  by  M.  Koeh)  is  here  for  the  first  time 
presetted  to  the  EngUsh  reader  in  his  own 
langiuige.     It  has  been  k>ng   known   and 
kdghfy  esteemed  on  the  Continent,  as  a  work 
of  incoatestable  meirit,  and^  entitled  to  hold 
the  first  rank  among  productions  of  its  kind. 
Il  occupied  the  labours  and  researches  of 
thivty  years  of  the  author's  life ;  and  bad 
the  benefit  of  receiving,  at  difierent  inter- 
vals, several  additions   and  improvements 
from  his  own  hand.     As  a  ooncise,  lumin- 
ous, and  accurate  summary  of  general  his- 
tory, it  stands  unrivalled.     The  principal 
events  and  vicissitudes  of  more  than  four- 
teen hundred  years,   are   here   condensed 
within  an  incredibly  small  space ;  bringing, 
as  it  were,  under  one  view  the  successive 
changes  and  destinies  of  Europe,  from  the 
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fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, to  the  restoration  of  the  Bpuiljons  in 
France.     The  countries  which  the  different 
nations,  from  time  to  time  have  occupied, — 
their  laws  and  institutions — their  progress 
from  barbarism  to  refinement — the  revival  of 
arts  and  sciences — the  origin  of  inventions 
and  discoveries — and  the  wonderful  revolu- 
tions, both  moral  and  political,  to  which  they 
gave  birth,— are  here  detailed  at  once  with 
brevity  and  perspicuity.    The  author  has  re* 
stricted  himself  as  it  were  to  the  pure  elements 
OF  essence  of  useful  knowledge,  discarding 
from  his  narrative  every  thing  that  did  not 
minister  to  solid  instruction.     His  book  has 
been  compared  to  a  sort  of  chart  or  genea- 
logical tree  of  history,,  where  only  the  grand 
and  prominent  events  have  been  recordedf 
stript  of  all  their  secondary  and  subordinate 
circumstances,  which  often  distract  the  at«> 
tention,  without  adding  in  the  least  to  the 
interest  or  elucidation  of  the  subject.     His 
researches  have  thrown  a  new  light  on  some 
of  the  difficulties  and  obscurities  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  particularly  with  regard  to  Chro- 
nology and  Geography.     His  veracity  and 
precision  are  unimpeachable;  and  though 
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his  style  has  been  thought  inelegant,  his 
candour,  judgment  and  erudition,  have  ne- 
ver been  called  in  question.  Men  of  all 
parties,  and  of  opposite  opinions,  both  in 
politics  and  religion,  have  united  their  suf- 
rages  in  his  praise.  M.  Fontanes,  Grand 
Master  of  the  University  of  Paris — M,  Le- 
vesque,  Vice-President  of  the  Class  of  An* 
cient  History  and  Literature,  and  M.  Da* 
cier.  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Third  Class, 
in  the  Institute — M.  Fourcroy,  Director- 
General  of  Public  Instruction  at  Paris— » 
M.  Frederic  Bnchholz  of  BerUn,  who  trans* 
lated  the  Tableau  into  German,  and  many 
others,  have  spoken  of  this  book  in  terms 
of  the  behest  commendation ;  and  obtained 
it  a  place  in  most  of  the  Universities,  Schools, 
and  Libraries  on'  the  Continent. 

The  Revolutions,  although  an  excellent 
digest  of  the  history  and  policy  of  Europe^ 
claims  no  higher  merit  than  that  of  an  ele-' 
mentary  work.  It  was  originally  designed 
for  the  young  entering  on  their  political 
studies,  and  is  aa  outline  that  mnst  be  filled 
up  by  subsequent  reading,  and  from  coUa^ 
tend  sources.  With  regard  to  the  present 
English  edition^  the  Tvanslator  has  only  to 
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say,  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  give  a  faith- 
'  ful  transcript  of  his  author^  and  as  literal 
as  the  idiom  of  the  two  languages  would  ad- 
mit. He  has  been  more  studious  of  fidelity 
to  his  original,  than  elegance  of  style,  or 
novelty  of  expression.  He  has  prefixed  a 
short  sketch  of  the  author's  life,  abridged 
from  two  of  his  biographers,  MM.  Schoell 
and  Weiss. 

The  first  two  volumes  bring  down  the 
History  of  Europe  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution, which  is  all  that  our  author  under- 
took, or  rather  lived  to  accomplish.  The 
period  from  that  event  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  in  1815,  which  will  compose 
the  Third  Volume,  has  been  continued  by 
M.  Schoell,  *  the  editor  of  Koch's  Works, 
and  author  of  the  History  of  the  Treaties  <^ 
Peace^  &c.  As  the  continuation,  however, 
difiers  a  little  in  some  points,  from  the  views 
of  the  original,  and  is  not  so  full  on  others 
as  might  be  wished,  the  Translator  has  in- 
troduced such  additions  and  amendments 
as  seemed  necessary  to  complete  what  was 
deficient;  according  as  nearly  as  possible 

*  M.  Schoell  has  also  intenpersed  a  few  cxplanitoiy 
paragraphs,  which  in  the  present  volumes  the  reader  will 
ind  included  within  brackets,  [-  -  -] 
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with  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  author 
himself.  These  alterations,  as  well  as  the 
authorities  on  which  they  have  been  made, 
wiU  be  found  carefully  marked. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  necessary  to  state, 
that,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  the  whole  of 
the  Notes  have  been  appended  to  the  third 
volume.     The  Aphabetical  Index  has  been 
omitted  as  unnecessary.   The  Chronological 
Tables  are  in  some  degree  superseded,  by 
the  dates  being  regularly  introduced  into  the 
text.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Maps 
which  accompany  the  original ;  their  want 
will  in  a  great  measure  be  compensated  by 
the  excellence  of  our  common  Atlasses,  and 
the  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in 
this  department  of  Geographical   Science 
since  Koch  wrote  his  Revolutions  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Edinburgh  ;  Novembbr,  1828. 
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Christophbr  William  Koch,  equally  distiii- 
gaished  as  a  lawyer  and  a  learned  historian,  was 
bora  <m  the  0th  of  May  1737  at  Bonzwiller,  a 
small  town  in  the  seigniory  of  Lichtenberg  in  Al- 
aace,  which'  then  belonged  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  His  father,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Finance  nnder  that  prince,  sent 
him  to  an  excellent  school  in  hia  native  place, 
where  he  receiTcd  the  mdiments  of  his  education. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  went  to  the  Protestant 
UniTersity  of  Strasbourg,  where  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  onder  the  celebrated  Schoepflin.  Law  was 
the  profession  to  which  he  was  destined ;  but  he 
showed  an  early  predilection  for  the  study  of  his- 
tory, and  the  sciences  connected  with  it,  such  as 
DipiamatieSy  or  the  art  of  dedphering  and  verify- 
ing aadent  writs  and  chartularies,  Genealogy  t  Chro" 
nology^ke.    SchcepAui  was  not  slow  to  appredate 
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the  rising  merit  of  big  pnpil,  and  wished  to  make 
him  the  companion  of  his  labours.  He  admitted 
him  to  bis  friendship,  and  became  the  means  of 
establisbing  him  as  his  snccessor  in  that  famous 
political  academy,  which  his  reputation  had  form- 
ed at  Strasbourg,  by  attracting  to  that  city  the 
youth  of  the  first  families,  and  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  Koch  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
Canon  Law,  and  soon  gave  a  proof  of  the  progress 
he  had  made  in  that  branch  of  study,  by  the  Aca- 
demical Dissertation  which  he  published  in  1761, 
^nder  the  title  of  CommentaHo  de  CoUaHane  dig^ 
niiatum  et  beneficiarum  ecclesiasticarum  in  imperio 
JRomano-Gemumico,  This  treatise  was  a  prelude 
to  his  Commentary  on  the  Pragmatic  Sandioa, 
which  he  published  in  1789^-a  work  which  excit- 
ed an  extraordinary  sensation  in  Catholic  Germany, 
and  procured  the  author  the  fiavourable  notice  of 
such  prelates  as  were  most  eminent  for  learning 
and  piety. 

After  taking  his  academic  degree,  Koch  repairr 
ed  to  Paris  in  1762|  where  he  staid  a  year ;  ho- 
noured with  the  society  of  the  most  distbguished 
literati  in  the  capital,  and  frequenting  the  Royml 
Library,  wholly  occupied  in  those  researches  which 
prepared  him  for  the  learned  labours  in  which  he 
afterwards  engaged.  On  his  return  to  Strssboorg, 
he  wrote  the  continuation  of  the  Hisioria  Zarinffo^ 
JBadensiSf    of  which  the  .first  volume  only  was 


drawn  vp  hf  Schcepflin.  All  the  others  ar6  en- 
im\j  the  work  of  Koch,  though  they  bear  the 
mine  of  the  master  who  had  charged  him  with  the 
aeention  of  this  task.  Schoepfiin  bequeathed  to 
the  dtj  of  Strasbourg,  in  1766,  his  Talnable  library 
and  his  cabinet  of  antiques,  on  condition  that  Koch 
should  be  appointed  keeper ;  which  he  was,  in  ef« 
feet,  on  the  death  of  the  testator  in  1771.  He  ob- 
tained, at  the  same  time,  the  title  of  Professor, 
which  authorized  him  to  deliver  lectures ;  for  the 
chair  of  Schcepflin  passed,  according  to  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  University,  to  another  professor, — a 
man  of  merit,  but  incapable  of  supplying  his  place 
as  an  instractor  of  youth  in  the  study  of  the  poli- 
tical sciences.  The  pupils  of  Schcepflin  were  thus 
tiansferred  to  Koch,  who  became  the  head  of  that 
diplomatic  school,  which,  for  sixty  years,  gave  to  the 
public  so  great  a  number  of  ministers  and  statesmen. 
In  1779  the  Government  of  Hanover  offered 
him  the  chair  of  public  German  Law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen,  which  he  declined.  Next 
year  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  who  knew  well  how 
to  distinguish  merit,  complimented  him  with  the 
dignity  of  Knight  of  the  Empire,  an  intermediate 
title  between  that  of  baron  and  the  simple  rank  of 
noblesse.  About  the  same  period  he  obtained  the 
cKttr  of  Public  Law  at  Strasbourg,  which  he  held 
msttl  that  Univenity  was  suppressed  at  the  French 
RevolntioB.     Towards  the  end  of  1789,  the  Pro- 
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tefltaats  of  Abace  sent  him  as  their  envoy  to  Bviiy 
to  solicit  from  the  King  and  the  Constitational 
Assembly,  the  maintenance  of  their  civil  and  re* 
ligions  rights,  according  to  the  faith  of  former 
treaties.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  them  the 
decree  of  the  17th  of  August  1790,  which  sanction- 
ed these  rights,  and  declared  that  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices  of  the  Protestants  were  not  included 
among  those  which  the  decree  of  the  1st  of  No* 
Tember  preceding,  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  nation.  The  former  decree  was  moreover  ez* 
tended  and  explained  by  an  act,  bearing  date  De- 
cember Ist  1790.  Both  of  these  were  approved 
and  ratified  by  the  King. 

Meantime,  the  terrors  and  turbulence  of  the 
Revolution  had  duipersed  from  Strasbourg  that 
brilliant  assemblage  of  youth,  which  the  reputation 
of  the  professors,  and  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
place,  had  attracted  from  all  quarters.  These  dis- 
astrous events  interrupted  the  career  of  Koch,  at 
a  time  when  he  was  capable  of  rendering  the  most 
important  services  to  his  country.  From  that  mo- 
ment he  devoted  himself  to  public  affairs.  Being 
appointed  a  Member  of  the  first  Legislative  As- 
sembly, he  opposed  the  faction  which  convulsed 
the  nation,  and  ultimately  subverted  the  throne. 
When  President  of  the  Committee  of  that  Assembly, 
he  exerted  himself  for  the  maintenance  of  peace ; 
and,  in  a  Report  which  he  made  in  1792^  he  foce- 
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told  the  cakmities  which  would  overwhelm  FiBoce^ 
if  war  should  be  declared  i^ainst  Austria.     The 
repahlican  faction,  by  their  clamoarsy  silenced  the 
mnoastnuKes  of  K<kJi9  when»  on  the  20th  of  April, 
he  spoke  in  oppoeidon  to  a  measure  which  prored 
so  fatal  to  Fiance.    An  oflkial  letter  which  he 
addressed,  10th  of  Angnst,  to  the  oonstitnted  an- 
thoritiee  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  sufficiently  expressed 
the  horror  with  which  thai  day's  proceedings  had 
inspired  him.     He  procured,  moreover,  the  con- 
cnmnce  of  hia  fellow-citizens  in  a  resistance,  which 
he  had  then  some  reason  to  hope  woold  be  made 
a  oommoa  canse  by  the  other  provinces.     This 
kfttcr  ^ew  down  upon  him  the  peraecntion  of  the 
nding  party.     He  was  immored  in  a  |MiMm,  where 
he  langnisbed  for  eleven  months,  and  from  which 
he  had  no  prospect  of  escape,  except  to  moont 
the  scaffold.     The  revofaition  of  the  9th  Thermi- 
d<ir  restoced  him  to  liberty,  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed, by  the  voice  of  his  fellow-citizena,  to  the 
Directory  of  Uieir  provincial  department.      He 
eadeavoiired  by  all  means  in  his  power  to  de- 
feat the  measores  that  were  taken  to  injure  his 
eonstitooiu ;  and  had  influence  enough,  it  is  said, 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  funds  belonging  to  mar 
nufiKtories  and  hospitals.     He  then  resumed  witk 
pleaawe  those  functions  which  he  bad  unwillingly 
aceeptad ;  in  1795,  he  recommenced  his  profess 
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aoiriitp  of  public  law,  and  returned  with  new  sKai 
to  his  literary  labourBi  which  had  been  too  long 
interrapted.  Six  years  he  spent  in  these  osefnl 
occupations ;  from  which,  however,  he  was  once 
more  detached  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  which 
nominated  him  a  member  of  the  Tribunal.  This 
nomination  Koch  accepted,  in  the  hope  of  being 
useful  to  his  Protestant  countr3nnen,  and  to  the  d^ 
ty  of  Strasbourg,  in  obtaining  the  re*establishment 
of  the  reformed  religion,  and  its  restoration  in  the 
UniTersity.  He  did,  in  effect,  exert  himself  much 
in  behalf  of  religion,  according  to  the  confession 
of  Augsbnig,  as  well  as  of  the  Protestant  Academy 
at  Strasbouig,  which  was  suppressed  at  this  period. 
The  Tribunal  having  been  suppressed,  Koch  de- 
clined all  places  of  trast  or  h<mour  which  were  of* 
fered  him;  and  only  requested  permission  to 
retire,  that  he  might  have  a  short  interval  for 
himself  between  business  and  the  grave.  A  pen- 
sion of  3000  francs  was  granted  him,  without  any 
solicitation  on  his  part.  In  1^8,  he  returned  to 
Strasbouig,  where  he  continued  to  devote  himself 
to  letters,  and  in  administering  to  the  public  good* 
About  the  end  of  1810,  the  Grand-master  of  the 
University  of  France  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  Honorary  Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Stras- 
bourg. His  health,  which  had  been  prolonged  hj 
a  life  of  great  temperance  and  regularity  and  the 
peace  which  results  from  a  good  consctencey  be* 
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came  dborderod  in  1812»  when  he  fell  into  a  state 
of  hogaor,  which  terminated  his  life  on  the  S5tk 
of  Octobo'  1813.  His  colleagaesy  the  profeason 
of  Strasbonig,  erected  to  his  memory  a  momunem 
of  white  marble  in  the  dmrch  of  St  Thomas,  near 
those  of  Schcepflin  and  Oherlin;  which  was  exMh 
cated  by  M.  Ohnmacht,  an  eminent  sculptor  in 
Stnsbonrg.  One  of  his  hiographers  has  prononn- 
ced  the  following  enlog^om  on  Koch  i"^**  A  noble 
regard  for  justice  and  truth,  a  penetration  beyond 
common,  a  diligence  unrivalled  in  historical  re^ 
searches,  a  remaricahle  talent  in  arranging  and  il- 
lutntii^  his  rabject,  an  tncormptible  integrity  of 
F^ndple,  and  unclouded  serenity  of  mind,  with  a 
ssaloiis  desire  of  rendering  his  researches,  his  in* 
foimstion  and  actirity,  useful  to  his  species-— these 
were  the  prominent  features  of  the  mind  and  cha- 
i)>cter  of  this  amiable  man.  ** '  In  addition  to  this, 
it  has  been  remarked,  that  although  Professor 
Koch  had  not  the  art  of  a  graceful  or  even  a  fluent 
elocaUon,  no  man  ever  possessed  in  a  higher  de- 
gree the  talents  and  qualifications  of  a  public  in- 
'^I'lictor.  Like  Socrates,  he  had  a  manner  pecu- 
liar to  himself.  He  was  not  so  much  a  teacher  of 
*c>Aon,  as  of  the  means  of  acquiring  them.  He 
coald  inspire  his  sdiolara  with  a  taste  for  labour, 
^  blew  how  to  call  forth  their  several  powers  and 
^^^KMiiiona.  Though  a  man  of  the  most  domestic 
habits,  and  a  lover  of  children,  Koch  never  married. 
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Two  lives  of  this  celebrated  professor  have  been 
written  by  foreigners.  The  one  is  by  M.  Scbwcig-' 
henser  junior,  a  professor  at  Strasbourg ;  and  the 
other  is  prefixed  to  the  new  edition  of  the  //»• 
ioire  de»  Traiies  de  PaiXy  by  M.  Schall,  the  edi- 
tor  and  continuator  of  several  of  our  author's 
works.  This  latter  biographer  has  accompanied 
his  sketch  with  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  all  Koch's 
works,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  following : 
— (I.)  Tahks  Genealogiques  des  Maisam  Souve^ 
rmnes  du  Midi  et  da  FOuegi  de  TEurope.  (8.) 
Scmetio  PragmaHea  Germanomm  iihuinUeu  (3.) 
AhrSffi  de  VHiMtmre  des  Traiiit  de  Paiz  emire 
ies  Puiesances  de  f  Europe.  A  new  edidon  of 
this  work  appeared  in  1818,  enlarged  and  conti- 
nued by  M.  Schoell  down  to  the  Congress  of  Vien- 
na  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  LSI 5.  (4.)  Tabk 
des  Traitfs  entre  laFrance  et  Us  Puissances  Etran* 
geresy  depute  la  Paix  de  WetiphaUey  SfC.  (5.) 
Tabteau  des  ReochUums  de  VEuropey  Sfc.  (6.) 
Tables  Genealogiques  des  Maisons  Souveraines  de 
TEst  ei  du  Nord  de  T Europe,  This  work  was 
published,  after  the  author's  death,  by  M.  SchesU* 
Besides  these,  Koch  left  various  manuscripts,  c«ni- 
taining  memoirs  of  his  own  life ;  and  several  vala« 
able  papers  on  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  history 
and  literature  of  his  native  province* 

A.  C. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


Thb  work  here  preaented  to  the  pnblic,  10  a  tnni- 
ntty  of  the  Revolittimi9»  both  general  and  parii* 
^^i  ^rtiich  bare  happened  in  Europe  ainoe  the 
c^tbetion  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  thb  fifth  eea- 
tmf;  Ab  an  elementary  book,  it  will  be  foand 
iMeliil  to  those  who  wiah  te  haye  a  concise  and 
general  Tiew  of  the  saccessive  revolntions  that 
hate  changed  the  aspect  of  states  aAd  kingdoms, 
tnd  giren  birth  to  the  existing  policy  and  esta* 
bliihed  order  of  society  in  modem  ^es. 

ll^thont  some  preliminary  acqnaintifnce  with 
the  anaals  of  these  reyolntions,  we  can  neither 
study  the  history  of  onr  own  country  to  advan- 
tage, nor  appreciate  the  infinence  which  the  dtf- 
faent  statea,  formed  from  the  wreck  of  the  andent 
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Roman  Empire,  reciprocally  exercised  on  each  o- 
ther.  Allied  as  it  were  by  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  their  territories,  by  a  conformity  in  their 
religion,  langni^  and  ^manners,  these  states,  in 
course  of  time,  contracted  new  attachments  in  the 
ties  of  mntnal  interests,  which  the  progress  of  ci- 
vilization, commerce,  and  industry,  tended  more 
and  more  to  cement  and  confirm.  Many  of  them, 
whom  fortune  had  elevated  to  the  summit  of  power 
and  prosperity,  Carried  their  laws,  their  arts  and 
institntions,  both  civil  and  military,  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  own  dominions.  The  eitensivd 
sway  which  the  Romish  hierarchy  held  for  nearly 
a  thousand  years  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Eti- 
topean  kingdoms,  is  Well  known  to  ertory  reader  of 
history. 

This  continuity  of  intercourse  and  relationship 
among  the  powers  of  Europe,  became  the  means 
of  forming  them  into  a  kind  of  republican  system; 
h  gave  birth  to  national  law  and  conventional 
r^hts,  founded  on  the  agreement  of  treaties,  and 
the  usages  of  common  practice.  A  laudable  emu* 
lation  sprung  up  among  contemporary  states. 
Their  jealousies,  and  even  their  competitions  and 
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difMBi,  contriinited  to  tiw  ffogtem  d  dfOiaf 
tiflD,  and  ih&  ittiininwit  of  th^  Ug^  stale  of  per^ 
fectiaii  to  wlikli  an  hmnaa  ■dcncet  and  inatiti^ 
taooi  have  been  canied  by  tbe  natuma  of  modem 
JuBope. 

Il  is  tbeae  pf^kical  coniwiUins,  tUa  leeiprocal 
infleeiioe  of  IdDgdonis  and  tfaeir  ravolntioBay  and 
especially  tbe  Tanetiea  of  system  wbidi  Ewope. 
bai  experienced  in  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  tbal 
reqmre  to  be  developed  in  a  geneial  triew,  sodi  as 
tlistwfaiek  prefenece  to  be  the  object  of  the  pra- 
sentWoik. 

The  aathor  has  here  remodelled  Us  **  View  of 
the  Berohitions  of.  the  Middle  Ages,"  (pablished 
Di  1790),  and  extended  or  abridged  the  diffiarant 
periods  according  to  circomstances.  In  contimiing 
this  work  down  to  the  present  time^  he  baa  deeoi- 
ed  it  ngcsssary  to  conclnde  at  the  French  Reroln- 
tioo ;  as  the  nomerons  results  of  that  great  event 
are  too  nnidi  inTi^ved  in  nncertainty  to  be  deariy 
or  impartially  exhibited  by  contemporary  writers.^ 

*  In  tlpe  edition  of  1823,  from  wluch  the  present  tnuie- 
I'te  U  made,  die  TabUau  has  been  continued  by  the 
editor,  M,SdueU,  down  to  the  aOthofNof  ember  1815.  T. 
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The  Woik  ib  divided  into  eight  periode  of  tBDe,  * 

aooordiDg  with  the  prindpal  rerolations  which  hare 

changed,  in  BQCcession,  the  political  state  of  Europe. 

At  the  head  of  each  period  is  placed  either  the 

designation  of  its  particular  revelation,  or  that  of 

the  power  or  empire  which  held  the  ascendancy 

.at  the  time.    In  limiting  his  treatise  solely  to  the 

teTolutions  of  Europe,  the  writer  has  not  touched 

upon  those  of  Asia  and  the  East,  except  in  so  fisr 

as  they  have  had  an  immediate  influence  on  the 

destinies  of  Europe*    Conscious  ako  that  the  dis* 

tinguishing  characteristic  of  an  historian  is  rexm- 

city,  and  that  the  testimony  of  a  writer  who  has 

not  himself  been  an  eyewitness  of  the  eyents  he 

records  cannot  be  relied  on  with  implicit  confi* 

dence,  the  author  has  imposed  on  himself  the  in- 

TBriable  rule  of  citing,  vnth  scrupulous  care,  the 

prindpal  authorities  and  vouchers  of  each  period 

and  country  that  have  guided  him  during  his  re* 

searches,  in  selecting  and  examining  hu  materiala 

by  the  torch  of  patient  criticism.    Without  this 

labour  and  precaution,  the  Work  would  have  been  of 

ho  avail  as  an  elementary  help  to  those  who  were 

*  Nine  ia  the  last  editions,  including  the  ccmtinustion* 
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dairoai  of  acqairing  a  more  miniite  and  solid 

loMiwIedge  of  history. 

Ai  a  nsefol  and   snbsidiaiy  accompaniment, 
ai  Introdudion  has    heen  prefiled,    in    which 
are  given  some  general  remarks  on  history  and 
geography,  as  also   on  genealogy  and/  chrono- 
^^i  which  may  be  regarded  as  auxiliary  sciences. 
These  preliminary  notices  are  followed  by  a  short 
ontli&e  of   ancient   history,   down  to  the  time 
of  the  Bazbarian  invasion  in   the  fifth  centory. 
With  this  grand  era  the  present  Work  properly 
commenoes,  when  a  new  series  of  kingdoms  and 
govenuBents  sprang  np  in  Europe.     A  genealogi* 
cal  list  (tf  the  principal  sovereign  houses  of  Eorope 
has  been  appended,    and    chronological    tables, 
which  mark  the  dates  of  all  the  most  important 
events.    Seven  m^  have  been  inserted,  which 
serve  to  iUostrate  the  geography,  and  exhibit  the 
principal  changes  that  have  happened  in  Europe 
during  the  period  commonly  assigned  to  the  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages.     Finally,  to  render  the  study 
of  this  Work  more  easy  and  instructive  to  youth, 
the  whole  is  summed  up  and  closed  with  a  correct 
Alfdiibetical  Index. 

VOL.  I.  » 


CHAPTER  I. 


tNTRODUCTIOK. 

Hhtort  has  reiy  properly  been  coittidered  as  tliat 
JMrdcnkr  branch  of  philoaophy,  which  teaches,  by 
examples,  bow  men  onght  to  condnct  themseliref^ 
hi  all  sitttaUons  of  life,  both  public  and  prirate. 
Soch  is  the  infirmity  and  incapacity  of  the  human 
inad,  that  abstract  or  general  ideas  make  no  last- 
^  impression  on  it;  and  often  appear  to  us  donbv- 
hd  or  obscure, — at  least  if  they  be  not  illustrated 
and  eonfinned  by  experience  and  observation. 

It  18  from  history  alone,  which  superadds  to  our 
inm  experience  that  of  other  men  and  of  other 
times,  thai  we  learn  to  conquer  the  prejudices  which 
we  hiTe  imHbed  from  education,  and  which  our 
own  experience,  often  as  contracted  as  our  ednca- 
tioQ,  tends  in  general  rather  to  strengthen  than  to' 
subdue  or  destroy.  "  Not  to  know  (says  Cicero) 
wfaat  happened  before  we  wferd  bom,  is  to  remain^ 
always  a  child ;  for  what  were  the  life  of  man» 
did  we  not  combme  present  eirentB  with  the  recol- 
lecdoos  of  past  agea  ?  '* 

There  are  certain  principles  or  rules  of  condudi 
Ait  hold  true  in  all  cases ;  because  they  accord  and 
ooanst  with  the  invariable  nature  of  things.  To' 
eoDect  and  digest  these,  belongs  to  the  student  of 
kitey,  who  may,  in  this  way,  easily  form  to  hito- 
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self  a  syBtem,  both  of  morals  and  of  politics,  fbnnd- 
ed  on  the  combined  judgment  of  all  age»,  and  con- 
firmed by  universal  experience.      Moreover,  the 
advantages  that  we  reap  from  the  study  of  history 
are  preferable  to  those  we  acquire  by  our  own  ex- 
perience ;  for  not  only  does  the  knowledge  we  de- 
rive from  this  kind  of  study  embrace  a  greater 
number  of  objects,  but  it  is  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others,  while  the  attainments  we  make  from 
personal  experience  often  cost  us  extremely  dear. 
«    "  We  may  learn  wisdom,  (says  Polybius)  either 
from  our  own  misfortunes,  or  the  misfortunes  of 
others.      The   knowledge  (adds  that   celebrated 
historian)  which  we  acquire  at  our  own  expense, 
is   undoubtedly   the  most   efficacious ;   but   thaiK 
which  we  learn  from  the  misfortunes  of  others  is 
the  safest,  in  as  much  as  we  receive  instractioa 
without  pain,  or  danger  to  ourselves."   This  know* 
ledge  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  in  general 
more  accurate,  and  more  complete  than  tliat  which 
we  derive  from  individual  experience.    To  histcMy 
alone  it  belongs  to  judge  with  impartiality  of  pub- 
lic charfu^ters  and  political  measures,  which  are 
often  either  misunderstood  or  not  properly  appre- 
ciated by  their  contemporaries;  and  while  men 
individually,  and  from  their  own  observation,  can 
see  great  events  as  it  were  but  in  part,  history 
embraces  the  whole  in  all  its  various  details.  Thus, 
for  example,  we  can  see  but  imperfectly  all  the 
bearings  of  that  mighty  revolution  which  ia  now 
(1793)  passing  before  our  eyes ;  and  it  will  re- 
main for  posterity  to  perceive  all  its  influence  and 
effects,  and  to  judge  of  its  different  actors  without 
feelings  of  irritation  or  party  spirit. 

It  ia  a  fact  nnivenally  admitted^  that  all  ranks 
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■ad  pfofeaibng  of  men.  find  in  history  tfpproprikttf 
mstnictioo,  and  rales  of  condnct  snited  to  their  re- 
9pfcbft  condition^     In  occnpying  the  mind  a- 
gneibly  with  such  a  vast  diversity  of  snbjects,  it 
WTfes  to  form  the  judgment,  to  inspire  ns  with 
tbe  amtntion  of  glory,  and  the  lore  of  tirtoe. 
Those  espedally  who  derote  themselves   to  the 
stody  of  politics,  or  who  are   destined   to  the 
management  of  pablic  afiairs,  will  discover  in  his- 
tory the  stmctnre  and  constitution  of  governments, 
their  ^Its,  and  their  advantages,  their  strength 
and  their  weakness  :  they  will  find  there  the  ori- 
gin and  progress  of  empires,  the  principles  that 
have  raised  them  to  greatness,  and   the   causes 
which  have  prepared  their  fall.     The  philosopheri 
and  the  man  of  letters,  will  there  trace  the  pro- 
greas  of  the  human  mind,  the  errors  and  illusions 
that  have  led  it  astray ;  the  connexion  of  causes 
and  effects  ;  the  origin  of  arts  and  sciences,  their 
changes,  and  their  influence  on  society ;  as  well 
as  the  innumerable  evils  that  have  sprung  from 
ignorance,  superstition  and  tyranny. 

History,  in  short,  avails  more  than  all  precepts 
to  cure  us  of  thoee  mistakes  originating  in  self- 
love,  and  national  partiality.  He  who  knows  no 
other  country  than  his  own,  easily  persuades  him- 
self that  the  government,  manners,  and  opinions 
of  the  little  comer  of  the  earth  which  he  inhabits, 
•ra  the  only  ones  consistent  with  reason  and  pro- 
priety. Self-love,  so  natural  to  man,  cherishes  this 
ptejttdice,  and  makes  him  disdain  all  other  nations. 
It  is  only  by  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  his- 
tory, and  by  familiarizing  ourselves  with  the  insti- 
(Qtions,  cnstoms,  and  habits  of  different  ages,  and 
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of  different  countries,  that  we  learn  to  eeteem  wis* 
dom  and  virtue.,  and  to  acknowledge  talents  when- 
ever they  exist.  Besides,  when  we  observe,  that 
though  revolutions  are  continually  changing  the 
foce  of  kingdoms,  nothing  essentially  new  ever 
happens  in  the  world,  we  cease  to  be  longer  the 
slaves  of  that  extravagant  admiration,  and  that  cre- 
dulous astonishment  which  is  generally  the  charac- 
teristic of  ignorance,  or  the  mark  of  a  feeble  mind. 

The  most  important  attribute  of  history  is  trath« 
and  in  order  to  find  this  out,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  materials  which  serve  as  the  elements  and 
evidences  of  history,  by  the  test  of  sound  criti- 
cism. These  materials  are  of  two  kinds  :  I.  Pub^ 
lie  Acts  and  Records,  such  as  medals,  inscriptions, 
treaties,  charters,  official  papers ;  and  in  general, 
all  writings  drawn  up  or  published  by  the  esta- 
blished authorities.  II.  Private  tvrUers,  viz.  au- 
thors of  histories,  of  chronicles,  memoirs,  letters, 
&c  These  writers  are  either  contemporary,  or 
such  as  live  remote  from  the  times  of  which  they 
write. 

Public  acts  and  official  records,  are  the  strong- 
est evidences  we  can  possibly  have  of  historical 
truth ;  but  as,  in  different  ages,  there  have  been  fa- 
bricators of  pretended  acts  and  writings,  it  becomes 
necessary,  before  making  use  of  any  public  doca- 
ment,  to  be  assured  that  it  is  neither  spurious  nor 
falsified.  The  art  of  judging  of  ancient  charters 
or  diplomas,  and  discriminating  the  true  from  the 
false,  is  called  DiplomcUics ; '  in  the  same  way  as 
we  give  the  name  of  Numismaiics  to  the  art  of 
distinguishing  real  medals  from  coimterfeit.  Both 
of  these  sciences  are  necessary  ingredients  in  the 
criticism  of  history. 
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It  win  not  be  out  of  place  to  (nib|ota  here  Bome 
rales  tliat  may  eerv^  as  gaiiies  in  the  proper  teleo- 
tton  of  iiistorical  documents.    (1.)  The  authority  of 
aoy  cbartolary  or  public  act  is  preferable  to  that 
of  a  private  writer,  er&k  though  he  were  contem* 
ponry.    These  public  re^sters  it  is  always  neces- 
sary to  consult  if  possible,  before  having  recourw 
to  the  authority  of  private  writers  ;  and  a  history 
that  is  not  supported  by  such  public  vouchers  must 
in  consequence  be  very  imperfect.    (2.)  When  pub- 
lic acts  are  found  to  accord  with  the  testimony  of 
contenoporary  authors,  there  results  a  complete  and 
dedsive  proof,  the  most  satisfactory  that  can  be  desi- 
red, for  establishing  the  truth  of  historical  facts.  (3.) 
The  testimony  of  a  contemporary  author  ought  ge- 
nerally to  be  preferred  to  that  of  an  historian,  who 
hss  written  long  after  the  period  in  which  the  e- 
vents  have  happened.  (4.)  Whenever  contemporary 
wiiten  are  defective,  great  caution  must  be  used 
with  regard  to  the  statements  of  more  modem  his- 
torians, whose  narratives  are  often  very  inaccurate, 
or  altogether  fabulous.   (5.)  The  unanimous  silence 
of  contemporary  authors  on  any  memorable  event, 
is  of  itself  a  strong  presumption  for  suspecting,  or 
even  for  entirely  rejecting,  the  testimony  of  very 
recent  writers.    (6.)  Historians  who  narrate  events 
that  have  happened  anterior  to  the  times  in  which 
they  lived,  do  not,  properly  speaking,  deserve  ere* 
dit,  except  in  so  far  as  they  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  sources  whence  they  have  drawn  their 
iafonnation.  (7. )  In  order  to  judge  of  the  respective 
neritft  of  historians,  and  the  preference  we  ought 
to  give  some  beyond  others,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  spirit  and  character  of  each,  as  well  as 
the  drcumstaaces  in  wUcb  they  axe  placed  at  the 
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time  of  writiog.  Hence  it  follows: — tliat  We 
ought  to  distrast  an  bbtorian  who  is  deficient  ill 
Critical  discernment,  who  is  fond  of  fables,  or  who 
Bcraples  not,  in  order  to  please  and  amuse  his 
readers,  to  alter  or  disguise  the  truth :  That  as 
impartiality  is  an  essential  quality  in  a  historian, 
we  roust  always  be  on  our  guard  against  writer* 
who  allow  their  minds  to  be  warped  aside  by  the) 
prejudices  of  their  nation,  their  party,  or  their  pro- 
fession ;  for,  in  order  to  be  impartial,  the  htstoriail 
must  form  his  judgment  on  actions  themselvesf 
without  regard  to  the  actors  c  That  histonans  who 
hare  had  a  personal  concern  in  the  transactions,  or 
been  eyewitnesses  of  the  events  they  describe,  or 
who,  writing  by  the  permission  or  authority  of  go- 
▼emment,  have  had  free  access  to  national  ar- 
chives and  public  libraries,  ought  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  same  ad- 
vantages ;  That  among  modem  hiKtorians,  he  who 
has  written  last  often  deserves  more  confidence 
than  those  who  have  handle<l  the  same  subject  lie- 
fore  him ;  inasmuch  as  he  has  had  it  in  his  power 
to  obtain  more  exact  information,  to  avoid  all  party 
spirit,  and  rectify  the  errors  of  his  predecessors. 

There  are  several  auxiliary  sciences  which  may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  very  foundation  of  his- 
tory; and  among  these,  geography,  genealogy, 
and  chronology,  iiol<i  the  first  rank.  In  truth,  no 
fact  can  be  fully  established,  nor  can  any  narrative 
possess  interest,  unless  the  circumstances  relating 
to  the  times  and  places  in  which  the  events  have 
happened,  as  well  as  to  the  persons  who  have  been 
concerned  in  them,  be  previously  made  known,  and 
distinctly  explained.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
geography,   genealogy,   and   chronology,  are  the 
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&itliftil  intorpretere  and  inseparable  comfMUilone  of 
history. 

Geog;iaphy  may  be  divided  into  the  mathemati- 
caly  the  physical,  and  the  political ;  according  to 
the  diiFerent  olijects  which  it  embraces.  Mathe- 
matical geography  regards  the  earth,  considered  as 
s  measniable  body.  Physical  geography  has  for  ita 
object  to  examine  the  natural  or  physical  stmctnre 
of  the  earth ;  while  political  geography  illastrates 
the  diffo-ent  divisions  of  the  earth  which  men  have 
indented,  such  as  kingdoms,  states,  and  provinces. 
This  sdeaoe  is  also  divided,  relatively  to  the  times 
of  which  it  treats,  into  ancient,  middle-age,  and 
modem  geography.  Ancient  geography  is  that 
which  explains  the  primitive  state  of  the  world, 
sod  its  political  divisions  prior  to  the  subversion  of 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  west.  By  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  middle  ages,  is  understood  that  which 
acqasbcs  ns  with  the  political  state  of  the  nations 
who  figured  in  history  from  the  fifth  century  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth.  Modem  geography  represents  to  ns 
the  state  of  the  world  and  its  political  divisions, 
from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time. 

Antiquity  has  handed  down  to  us  the  worics  of 
several  very  eminent  geographers,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  whom  are  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Pomponius 
Meh^  Pansanias,  and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium. 
Among  the  modems  who  have  laboured  in  this 
department  of  geography,  those  more  particularly 
^^^erving  of  notice,  are  Cuvier,  Cellarius,  Briet, 
I^'Anville,  Goeselin,  Mannert,  and  UkerU 

The  geography  of  the  middle,  ages  is  but  little 
l^oown ;  and  remmns  yet  a  sort  of  desert  which  de- 
mands enltivation.     There  doea  not  exist  a  single 
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^geographical  work  wliich  gives  a  comet  reprpsen- 
tatton  of  that  new  order  of  things,  which  the  Ger- 
man nations  introdaced  into  Europe  after  the 
dowDfal  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. The  literati  of  France  and  Germany  have 
thrown  some  rays  of  light  on  certain  parts  of  these 
tibscure  regions  ;  but  no  nation  in  Europe  can  yet 
boast  of  having  thoroughly  explored  them. 

Of  modem  authors,  too,  the  most  conspicuous  as 
the  restorer  of  geographical  science,  is  Sebastian 
Munster,  a  German,  who  published  a  voluminoua 
work  on  cosmography,  towards  the  middle  ot  the 
eixteenth  century.  The  Flemings  and  the  Dtitch 
have  been  among  the  earliest  cultivators  of  geo- 
graphy since  the  revival  of  letters.  Ortelins, 
Gerard  Mercator,  Varenius,  Janson,  Bleau,  and 
Fischer,  are  well  known  by  the  maps  and  learned 
works  which  they  have  produced. 

Among  the  number  of  celebrated  French  geo- 
graphers are  to  be  reckoned  Sanson,  Delille, 
Cassini,  D'Anville;  and  more  recently  Zannoni, 
Baucbe,  Mentelle,  Harbi6  du  Bocage,  Malte- 
Brun,  &C.  Delisle  is  the  first  who  submitted 
geography  to  the  touchstone  of  astronomical  ob- 
tervation.  Busching,  a  German,  wrote  a  work  on 
geography,  which  has  been  translated  into  several 
languages,  and  has  received  various  additions  and 
improvements,  especially  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  translators.  M.  Ritter,  a  professor  at 
Berlin,  published  a  work  in  which  he  gives  a  new 
and  scientific  form  to  geography. 

It  was  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  the  attention  of  the  learned  was 
turned  more  particularly  towards  geography,  when 
ft  aeries  of  the  most  elegant  maps  appeared  in  all 
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tfae  principftl  states  of  Europe.  The  ware 'that 
sprang  from  the  rerolntion  encouraged  several 
eEig:iDeers  and  geographers,  both  foreigners  and 
Frmidimen,  to  publish  those  masterpieces  of  their 
arty  the  charts  and  plans  of  the  countries  that  had 
semd  as  the  theatre  of  hostilities. 

Connected  with  geography  is  the  science  of 
StatUiieB,  or  the  stndy  of  the  constitution  and  po- 
litical economy  of  states.  Two  Italians,  Sansovino. 
and  Boteroy  aboqt  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  ceu' 
nuy,  were  the  first  that  attempted  to  treat  this  as 
a  particular  science,  separate  and  distinct  from 
geography.  The  Germans  followed  nearly  in  the. 
footsteps  of  the  Italian  writera ;  they  introduced 
statistica  into  their  Unirersities  as  a  branch  of 
study,  ami  gave  it  also  the  name  by  which  it  is^ 
still  known.*  It  was  chiefly,  however,  during  the 
cooree  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  govern-, 
meuts  of  Europe  encooraged  the  study  of  this  new 
acieace,  whicli  borrows  its  illustrations  from  his- 
tory, and  Gonstitates  at  present  an  essential  branch 
of  nalJonaJi  polity. 

GcNKALrOGY,  or  the  science  which  treats  qf  the 
origin  and  descent  of  illustrious  £amilies,  is  not 
leas  important  to  the  knowledge  of  history,  thai| 
geography.  It  teaches  us  to  know  and  distinguish 
the  principal  characters  that  have  acted  a  conspi-* 
caoaa  part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world ;  and  by 
giving  us  clear  and  explicit  ideas  of  the  ties  of  re-t 
latiooship  that  subsist  among  sovereigns,  it  enables 
as  to  investigate  the  rights  of  succession,  and  the 
lespective  claims  of  rival  princes. 

The  study  of  Genealogy  is  full  of  difficulties, 
on  account  of  the  uncertainty  and  fabulous  obi 
4^«ity  in  which  the  origin  of  abnoat  every  grea^ 
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family  iB  eiiTeloped.  Vanity,  aided  by  flatteiy, 
has  given  birth  to  a  thousand  legendary  wonder% 
that  fall  to  pieces  at  the  touch  of  sound  criticism. 
It  b  by  the  lifi:ht  of  this  science  that  wi  learn  to 
distinguish  certainties  from  probabilities,  and  pro- 
babilities  from  fables  and  conjectures.  Few  hr 
milies  who  have  occupied  the  thrones  of  former 
dynasties,  or  who  now  hold  preeminent  rank  in 
Europe,  can  trace  their  genealogy  beyond  the 
twelfth  century.  The  House  of  Capet  is  the  only 
one  that  can  boast  of  a  pedigree  that  reaches  back 
to  the  middle  of  the  ninth  ^  century.  The  origin 
of  the  royal  families  of  Savoy,  Lorrain,  Bruns- 
wick, England,  and  Baden,  belongs  to  the  ele- 
venth century ;  all  the  others  are  of  a  date  pos* 
terior  to  these. 

A  single  fact  in  diplomatics  has  proved  suffi- 
dent  to  discredit  a  multitude  of  errors  and  ftdiles, 
that  tradition  had  engrafted  on  the  legends  of  the 
dark  ages.  From  the  examinations  that  have 
been  made  of  ancient  charters  and  records,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that,  prior  to  the  twelfth  cen* 
tury,  among  families  even  the  most  illustrious, 
the  distinction  of  surnames  was  unknown.  The 
greatest  noblemen,  and  the  presumption  is  much 
stronger  that  common  gentlemen,  never  used  any 
other  signature  than  their  baptismal  name;  to  which 
they  sometimes  annexed  that  of  the  dignity  or  or- 
der with  which  they  were  invested.  There  was 
therefore  little  chance  of  distinguishing  families 
from  each  other,  and  still  less  of  distinguishing  in- 
dividuals of  one  and  the  same  family.  It  was  on- 
ly towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
during  the  era  of  the  crusades,  that  the  use  of 
fiunily  names  was  gradually  introduced ;  and  that 
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they  began,  in  tlieir  public  transactions,  to  super- 
add to  their  baptismal  and  bonoraiy  names,  that  of 
the  comitry  or  territory  they  possessed,  or  tbe 
castie  where  they  had  their  residence ;  and  it  must 
have  required  nearly  two  hundred  years  before 
tba  piactice  became  general  in  Europe. 

The  Germans  were  tbe  first,  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, who  combined  the  study  of  genealogy  with 
that  of  history.     Among  their  most  distinguished 
genealogists  may  be  mentioned  Reinerus  Rein- 
eccios,  Jerome  Henninges,  Elias  Reusnems,  Ni- 
colas  Rittershusiers,  James-William  Imhof,  and 
the  two  Gebhards  of  Luneburg,  father  and  son. 
Tbe  work  of  Henninges  is  much  sought  after,  on 
account  ef  its  nirity;   but  the  genealogical  la- 
boors  of  the  two  Gebhards  are  particulary  remark- 
aUe  for  tbe  profound  and  accurate  criticism  they 
display.      The  principal  writers  on  this  subject 
among  the  French  are,  D'Hozier,  Godefroy,  An- 
drew  Duchesne,  St   Marthe,    Father   Anselme^ 
Chasot  de  Nantigny,  and  M .  de  St  Allais. 

Ch  novo  LOGY,  or  the  science  of  computing 
time,  represents  facts  or  events  in  the  order  in 
which  they  have  occurred.  The  historian  ought 
by  no  means  to  neglect  to  ascertain,  as  neariy  as 
poaaible,  the  exact  and  precise  date  of  events; 
since,  widiout  thia  knowledge,  he  will  be  perpe- 
tually liable  to  cmnmit  anachronisms,  to  confound 
thiaga  with  persons,  and  often  to  mistake  effects 
for  caasea,  or  causes  for  effects. 

This  atody  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  which 
aie  aa  perplexing  as  they  are  singularly  various, 
both  in  kind  and  degree.  These  embarrassmenta 
lebte  dnefly,  (1.)  To  die  age  of  the  worid ;  (2-) 
•     vol- 1.  c 
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The  diflerent  fonns  of  the  year ;  (3.)  The  ninii* 
ber  of  yean  that  elapsed  firom  the  Greation  to  the 
birth  of  Christ;  (4.)  The  yariety  of  epochs  or 
periods  of  reckoning  time. 

Many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  maintained 
that  the  world  was  eternal.  Ocdlos  Lncanns,  a 
Greek  philosopher  of  the  Pythagorean  sect,  at- 
tempted to  prove  this  hypoth^is,  in  a  treatise  en- 
titled  De  Univerao^  which  the  Marquis  D'Ar- 
gens  and  the  Abb6  Batteoz  have  translated  into 
French.  Aristotle  followed  in  the  footstepe  of 
Ocellus*  His  opinion  as  to  the  eternity  of  the  uni- 
verse, is  detailed  at  length  in  his  commentaries  on 
Physics. 

Some  modem  philosophers,  as  Buffon,  Hamil- 
tOQ,  Dolomteu,  Saussure,  Faujas  de  St  Fond,  &c. 
have  assigned  to  our  globe  an  existence  long  an- 
terior to  the  ages  when  history  commences.  Their 
reasoning  they  support  by  the  conformation  of  the 
globe  itself,  as  well  as  the  time  that  must  have  ne- 
cessarily elapsed  before  the  earth,  in  the  progres- 
Mve  operations  of  nature,  could  be  rendered  a 
suitable  habitation  for  man. 

The  most  ancient  account  that  we  have  of  the 
origin  of  the  world,  and  of  the  human  race,  is  de- 
rived from  Moses.  This  leader  and  lawgiver  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  lived  about  1500  years  before 
Christ;  and  nearly  1000  before  HerodotuS|  the 
most  ancient  profane  author  whose  works  have 
been  handed  down  to  our  times.  According  to 
Moses  and  the  Jewish  annals,  the  history  of  the 
human  race  does  not  yet  comprehend  a  period  of  six 
thousand  years.  This  account  seems  to  be  in  op- 
position  to  that  of  several  ancient  nations,  such  a^. 
Mie  Egyptiaos,^Ind]ans,  Chaldeans,  Thibetians^  an  * 
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Cliinoe,  who  cany  baek  their  chronology  to  » 
rery  remote  date,  and  far  beyond  what  Moses  hai 
assigned  to  the  hnman  race.     Bat  it  is  sufficient 
at  present  to  remark,  that  this   high  antiqmty, 
which  vanity  has  led  these  nations  to  adopt  as  a 
reality,  is  either  altogether  imaginary,  or  pm'ely 
mythologies  founded  on  a  symbolical  theology, 
whose  mysteries  and  allegories  have  been  but  lit-* 
tie  imderslood*     This  primeval  epoch  is  usually 
filled  with  gods  and  demigods,  who  are  alleged  to 
have  retgned  over  these  nations  for  so  many  my- 
riads of  yean. 

Traditions  so  fabulous  and  chimerical  will  ne- 
ver destroy  the  authenticity  of  Moses,  who,  inde- 
pendently of  his  nativity,  and  the  remote  age  ia 
which  he  lived,  merits  implicit  credit  from  the 
sunpUcity  of  hia  narrative,  and  from  the  circum- 
staace,  that  there  has  never  yet  been  discovered  on 
the  sorfiwe,  or  in  the  internal  structure  of  the 
earth,  any  oiiganic  evidence  or  work  of  human  art, 
that  can  lead  ua  to  believe  that  the  history  of  the 
world,  or  more  properly  speaking,  of  the  human 
race,  is  antecedent  to  the  age  which  the  Jewish 
legislator  has  assigned  it. 

With  regard  to  the  division  of  time,  a  conside- 
rable period  roust,  no  doubt,  have  elapsed  before 
men  began  to  reckon  by  years,  calculated  accord- 
ing to  astronomical  observations.  Two  sorts  oi' 
forms  of  computation  have  been  successively  in 
use  among  different  nations.  Some  have  employed 
solar  years,  calculated  by  the  annual  course  of  the 
sun ;  others  have  made  use  of  lunar  years,  calcu- 
lated by  the  periodical  revolutions  of  the  moon. 
All  Christian  nations  of  the  present  day  adopt  tb0 
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eolar  year ;  while  the  lunar  calculation  is  that  fol- 
lowed by  the  Mahometans.  The  eolar  year  con- 
Bifits  of  365  days,  5  hours,  48',  45",  30'" ;  the  lu- 
nar year,  of  354  days,  3  hours,  48',  38",  12'". 

The  invention,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the 
calculation  of  the  solar  year,  is  due  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  who,  by  the  position  of  their  conntr)', 
as  well  as  by  the  periodical  overflowings  and  eb- 
bings  of  the  Nile,  had  early  and  obvious  induce- 
ments for  making  astronomical  observations.  The 
solar  year  has  undergone,  in  process  of  time,  va- 
rious  corrections  and  denominations.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  are  indicated  by  the  distinc- 
tions, still  in  use,  of  the  Julian,  the  Gregoriao, 
and  the  Reformed  year. 

Julius  Caisar  introduced  into  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  solar  or  Egyptian  year,  which  took  from 
bim  the  name  of  the  Julian  year.  This  he  substi- 
tuted instead  of  the  lunar  year,  which  the  Romans 
had  used  before  his  time.  It  was  distinguished,  on 
account  of  a  slight  variation  in  the  reckoning,  into 
the  common  and  bissextile  or  leap  year.  The  com- 
mon Julian  year  consisted  of  365  days ;  and  the 
bissextile,  which  returned  every  four  years,  of  S66 
days.  This  computation  waa  faulty,  inasmuch  as 
it  allowed  365  days,  and  6  entire  hours,  for  the 
annual  revolution  of  the  sun;  being  an  excess 
every  year,  of  11',  14'',  30'",  beyond  the  true  time. 
This,  in  a  long  course  of  ages,  had  amounted  to 
several  days ;  and  began,  at  length,  to  derange  the 
order  of  the  seasons. 

Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  '  wishing  to  correct  this 
error,  employed  an  able  mathematician,  named 
Louis  Lilio,  to  reform  the  Julian  yeary  acocmiiQg 
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to  tlie  true  annual  course  of  the  snn.  A  new  ca- 
lendar was  drawn  up,  which  was  called  after  the 
name  of  that  pontiff,  the  Gregorian  calendar ;  and 
asy  in  consequence  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  Julian 
era,  the  oiril  year  had  gained  ten  days,  the  same 
Pope  ordered,  by  a  bull  published  in  158 1,  that  these 
shoold  be  expunged  from  the  calendar ;  so  that,  in- 
stead of  the  5th  of  October  1582,  they  should 
reckon  it  the  15th. 

The  Catholic  States  adopted  this  new  calendar 
without  the  least  difficulty ;  but  the  Protestants 
ni  the  Empire,  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  as  also  the 
Rnsdans  and  the  Greeks,  adhered  to  the  Julian 
year ;  and  hence  the  distinction  between  the  old 
and  new  style,  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  pay  at- 
ten^on  in  idl  public  acts  and  writings  since  the 
T^tt  1582  of  the  Christian  era.  The  difference 
^ween  the  old  and  new  style,  which,  until  1699, 
was  only  ten  days,  and  eleren  from  the  com- 
mencement of  1700,  must  be  reckoned  twelve 
^yn  during  the  present  century  of  1 800 ;  so  that 
the  Ist  of  January  of  the  old  year,  answers  to 
the  19tfa  of  the  new. 

The  Rearmed  year  or  Calendar^  as  it  is  called, 
IS  distinct  from  the  Gregorian,  and  applies  to  the 
calculation  of  the  year,  which  was  made  by  a  pro- 
fessor at  Jena,  named  Weigel.  It  differs  from  the 
Gregorian  year,  as  to  the  method  of  calculating 
the  time  of  Easter,  and  the  other  moveable  feasts 
of  the  Christian  churches.  The  Protestants  of  Ger- 
toany,  Holland,  Denmark  and  Switserland,  adopt- 
^  this  new  calendar  in  1700.  Their  example  was 
followed  in  1752,  by  Great  Britain ;  and  in  1753, 
ty  Sweden ;  but  since  the  year  1776,  the  Protes- 
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tents  of  Germany,  Switzerland  and  HoHand,  a- 
bandoned  the  reformed  calendar,  and  adopted  llie 
Gregorian ;  and  there  ia,  properly  speaking,  no  na- 
tion in  Europe  at  this  day,  except  the  Rnssians 
and  the  Greeks,  which  makes  use  of  the  Julian 
calendar,  or  old  style.  * 

Bot  it  is  not  merely  the  variations  that  have  pre* 
vailed  as  to  the  form  and  compntetion  of  the  year, 
that  have  perplexed  the  science  of  chronology; 
the  different  methods  of  commencing  it,  have 
also  been  the  som-ce  of  mnch  confiision.  The 
Romans,  from  the  time  of  Jolins  Cesar,  began  the 
year  on  the  first  of  January.  The  ancient  Greeks 
at  first  reckoned  from  the  winter  solstice,  and  af* 
terwards  from  midsummer ;  the  83rro-Macedonian8 
or  Seleucids,  commenced  from  the  autumnal 
equinox.  The  sacred  year  of  the  Jews,  began 
with  the  first  new  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox, 
that  is,  in  the  month  of  March ;  and  their  civil 
year  began  with  the  new  moon  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  autumnal  equinox,  that  is,  in  the  month 
of  September. 

The  same  diversity  of  practice  which  we  ob- 
serve among  the  ancients,  exmted  also  in  the  mid- 
dle ages.  The  Franks,  under  the  Merovingian 
kings,  began  the  year  with  the  month  of  March. 
The  Popes  began  it  sometimes  at  Christmas,  or 
the  25th  of  December ;  sometimes  on  the  1st  of 
January  ;  and  sometimes  on  the  25th  of  March, 
called  indiscriminately  the  day  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion or  Incarnation.  Under  the  Carlovingian 
princes,  two  methods  of  b^inning  the  year  were 
generally  prevalent  in  France, — the  one  fixed  its 
eommencement  at  Christmas,  or  the  25th  of  De- 
cember, and  the  other  at  Easter ;  that  is,  at  the 
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day  on  which  that  moTeable  feast  happened  to 
falL    This  latter  castom  prevailed  also  under  the 
Capetun  kings,  and  it  was  not  enppressed  nntil 
near  tbe  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.    Charles 
IX,  by  an  edict  published  in  1564,  oniered»  that 
10  Frmce  the  year  should  henceforth  commence 
on  the  Ut  of  January.     Previously  to  this  edict, 
it  sometimes  happened,  from  the  variable  date  of 
Easter,  that  the  same  month  was  found  to  occur 
twice  in  one  and  the  same  year.    For  example, 
the  year  1358  having  begun  on  the  1st  of  Aprils 
on  which  Easter  day  happened  to  fall,  did  not  ter« 
mhnte  until  the  20th  of  April  following,  that  is, 
on  the  eve  preceding  Easter.     There  were  conse- 
quently in  this  year;  nearly  two  complete  months 
of  ApriL     Since  the  reign  of  Charles  IX^  it  has 
^tinned  the  invariable  practice  in  France  to  be- 
S^  the  year  on  the  1st  of  January. 

In  England,  the  year  used  to  commence  on  the 
25th  of  March,  and  the  old  style  was  there  ob- 
^^c^  nntil  1753 ;  when,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of 
PsHiament,  passed  in  1752,  the  beginning  of  the 
year  was  transferred  to  the  1st  of  January.  It 
^^  decreed  also,  at  the  same  time,  that,  in  order 
^  aoeonunodate  the  English  dironology  to  the 
^^^  style,  the  3d  of  September  1752,  should  be 
'^oned  the  14th  of  the  same  month. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  perplexity  and  con- 
™^  that  must  have  been  introduced  into  chro- 
^^^,  as  much  by  the  difference  of  styles  as  by 
"^  liferent  methods  of  commencing  the  year.  No- 
^°^  is  more  probable,  than  that  we  should  here 
^fld  miittakes  and  contradictions  which,  in  refl^ity* 
«»rfc  no  existence ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  writera 
^teeordeis  of  pabUc  acte,  who  eiaploy  these  dif- 
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ferent  styles,  or  date  the  beginning  of  the  yei&r 
variously,  never  give  us  any  intimation  on  the  sab' 
ject ;  and  all  reckon  promiscaonsly  from  the  year  of 
Christ's  nativity,  without  informing  us  whether  they 
follow  the  old  or  the  new  style — ^whether  they 
commence  the  year  in  the  month  of  January  o^ 
March,  at  Easter  or  at  Christmas. 

Modem  cfaronologists  have  found  much  embar- 
rassment in  calculating  the  number  of  years  that 
elapsed  between  the  creation  and  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Father  Petau,  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  this  science,  admits,  that  this  point  of  chro- 
nology is  to  be  established  rather  by  probable  con- 
jectures than  solid  arguments.  There  have  even 
been  reckoned,  according  to  Fabricins,  about  a 
hundred  and  forty  different  opinions  respecting 
the  epooh  of  Christ's  nativity.  Some  fit  this  era 
in  the  year  of  the  world  3616,  while  others  carry 
it  back  to  the  year  6484.  This  great  discordance 
of  opinions  arises  from  the  contradictions  found  to 
exist  between  the  three  principal  texts  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  Hebrew  text,  for  instance,  to 
which  most  chronologists  give  the  preference,  fixes 
the  deluge  in  the  year  of  the  world  1656 ;  while, 
according  to  the  Samaritan  text,  it  happened  in 
1307  ;  and,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  in  2242. 
The  system  at  present  most  accriedited,  is  that  of 
Archbishop  Usher,  an  Irish  prelate,  who,  founding 
his  calculation  on  the  Hebrew  text,  fixes  the  dato 
of  Christ's  nativity  in  the  year  of  the  world  4000. 

A  variety  of  epochs  prevailed  at  different  times ; 
as  most  nations,  both  ancient  and  modem,  who 
had  governments  and  laws  of  their  own,  adopted 
chronological  eras  tliat  were  peculiar  to  themselves, 
llie  ancient  Greeks  had  their  Olympiads,  and 
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the  Syro-MacedoniauB  tlie  era  of  the  Selencidn. 
The  Homaos  calculated  by  conndsbips,  which  be* 
came  Qmr  era  of  their  pablic  acts;  and  besides 
these,  their  htBtorians  used  to  reckon  from  the 
foandation  of  the  city,  which  goes  back  752  years 
before  Christ,  or  3249  after  the  creation.     The 
en  of  Dioclestan,  introduced  in  honour  of  that 
emperor,  and  sometimes  also  called  the  era  of  the 
mart3fxs,  began  in  the  year  284  after  Christ,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  used  in  the  West.    But,  with- 
out stopping  here  to  enumerate  the  different  eras 
of  antiquity,  we  shall  rather  restrict  ouraelves  at 
pfcscBt  to  the  pointing  out  of  those  that  belong 
more  properly  to  modem  history,  yiz.  1.  The  era 
of  the  modem  Greeks.    2.  Of  the  modem  Jews. 
3.  Of  the  Spaniards.    4.  The  Hegira,  or  Maho- 
metan era.     5.  The  Dionysian,  or  Christian  era. 

The  efB  of  the  modem  Greeks  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Mmidane  era  of  Constantinople.  It 
begins  560S  yean  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
firat  year  of  the  incarnation  thus  falls  in  the  year 
of  the  world  5509 ;  and,  consequently,  the  year 
1823  of  the  Christian  era  answers  to  the  year 
7331  of  the  Mundane  era  of  Constantinople.  Un- 
der thia  system,  two  kinds  of  yean  are  in  use,  the 
ci^  and  the  ecclesiastical.  The  former  com- 
msDoes  with  the  month  of  September,  the  other 
has  begun  sometimes  on  the  21st  of  March,  and 
sometimes  on  the  1st  of  April,  This  era  is  fol- 
lowed, erea  at  this  day,  by  the  Greek  church. 
The  Russians,  wlio  adopted  it  from  the  Greeks, 
akmg  with  the  Christian  religion,  made  use  of  it 
evea  in  their  civil  acts,  until  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great.  Tbat  emperor,  in  1700,  abolished  the 
Mmndaae  era  of  Conatantinoplet  and  substitutec^ 
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in  its  place  the  Chiistian  em,  and  the  Jalian  cfc^ 
lendar  or  old  style. 

The  modern  Jews  have  likewise  a  mundane  era ; 
as  they  reckon  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  It 
commences  on  the  7th  of  October  of  the  Julian 
year,  and  reckons  3761  years  before  Christ.  The 
year  3762  of  the  world,  is  the  first  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  according  to  the  Jews  ;  and  the  current 
year  (1823)  answers  to  the  year  5583  of  their 
mundane  era. 

In  Spun,  the  era  began  with  the  year  of  Rome 
714,  38  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ;  being 
the  time  when  the  triumvirate  was  renewed  be- 
tween Csesar  Octavianns,  Mark  Antony,  and  Le- 
pidus.  The  Spaniards,  wishing  to  give  Octar 
▼ianus  some  testimony  of  their  satisfiwtion  on  be- 
ing comprehended  within  his  province,  began  a 
new  era  with  this  event,  ^  which  prevailed  not 
only  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  also  in  AfricSi 
and  those  parts  of  France  which  were  subject 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Visigoths.  It  kb  of  great 
importance  to  know,  that  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese constantly  employed  this  era  in  their  an- 
nals and  public  acts,  so  late  as  the  14th  and  1 5th 
centuries,  when  they  substituted  the  Christian  eia 
in  its  place. 

The  era  which  the  Mussulman  nations  follow  is 
tliat  of  Mahomet,  called  the  Hegira,  or  the  Flight 
of  the  Prophet.  It  began  on  the  16th  of  July 
622  A.  C,  and  is  composed  of  lunar  yean.  In 
order  to  find  out  in  what  year  of  the  vulgar  era  an^ 
given  year  of  the  Hegira  falls,  it  is  necessary  first 
to  reduce  the  lunar  into  solar  years,  and  then  add 
the  number  622.  For  example,  the  year  1288  of 
the  H^ra,  answers  to  the  year  1823  of  the  vnW 
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gar,  sr  Clmtiaii  en.  Il  begsn  on  the  18tli  of 
September  1822,  and  ended  on  the  7th  of  the  fol- 
lowing September. 

DkmyHQa  or  Denys  the  Litttet  a  Roman  Abbe, 

who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian, 

abont  the  year  of  Chriat  580,  was  the  anthor  of 

the  vnlgar  era,  which  afterwards  received  a  more 

perfect  form  from  the  hands  of  the  yenerable  Bede, 

an  English  monk,  about  the  year  720.     Before 

that  ume,  the  Latins,  or  Christians  of  the  West, 

employed  the  era  of  the  Consals,  or  that  of  Dio- 

clesian.     Denys  the  Little*  imagining  it  would  be 

more  convenient  for  the  Christians  to  reckon  their 

tune  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  applied  himself  with 

great  indnstry  to  calculate  the  number  of  years 

thai  had  dapeed  from  the  Incarnation  to  his  own 

times.    Modon  chroncdogists  have  remarked,  that 

both  Denys  and  Bede  were  mistaken  in  their  cal«> 

cnlatioBs ;  but  a  difference  of  opinion  prevails  on 

this  snl^ecty  as  may  be  seen  in  the  leanied  work 

of  Fabncins.     There  are  some  of  these  chronolo- 

gists  who  date  the  birth  of  Christ  thirty-four  yean 

earlier,  while  others  find  a  difference  of  but  one 

year,  or  at  most  four,  between  the  true  epoch  of 

the  nativity,  and  that  adopted  by  Denys.     This 

disagreement  of  the  modem  chronologists  has  given 

rise  to  the  distincuon  between  the  true  era  of  the 

birth  of  Christ,  and  the  Vulgar  or  Dionysian  era, 

which  the  general  usage  has  now  consecrated  and 

established. 

In  France,  this  era  was  not  introduced  until  the 
eighth  century.  We  find  it  employed,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  acts  of  the  Councils  of  Germany,  Lip- 
tinc8,and  Soi8Bona,held  in  the  years  742-3-4,  under 
Pepioysomamed  the  Short.  The  Kings  of  France  nsf 
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▼er  used  it  in  their  public  acts,  until  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century ;  and  the  Popes  only  since  the  eleT«ith. 

In  order  to  compare  the  different  eras,  and  to 
iJBunlitate  the  process  of  reducing  the  years  of  one 
into  those  of  another,  a  scheme  has  been  pnyposed 
called  the  Julian  period*  The  invention  of  this  is 
due  to  Joseph  Scaliger,  a  professor  at  Leyden, 
and  well  known  by  his  chronological  works.  He 
gave  it  the  name  of  JuUan^  because  the  Julian 
year  served  as  the  basis  of  it.  It  is  composed  of 
the  several  products  of  the  cycles  of  the  son,  the 
moon,  and  the  indictions  multiplied  by  each  other. 

The  c^ck  of  the  tun  is  a  period,  or  revolution 
of  twenty-eight  solar  years  ;  at  the  end  of  which 
the  same  order  of  yean  returns,  by  a  kind  of  dr- 
die  or  cycle.  Its  use  is  to  indicate  the  days  on 
which  each  year  commences,  and  the  Dominicil 
Letters.  These  are  the  first  seven  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  o,  which  are  employed 
to  indicate  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  more  psr- 
ticulaiiy  the  Sabbath  (dies  Dominica).  At  the 
end  of  twenty-eight  years,  of  which  this  cycle  is 
compoaed,  there  returns  a  new  order  or  aeries  of 
years,  so  simihir  to  the  preceding,  that  the  domini- 
cal letters  again  answer  exactly  to  the  same  days. 

The  c^eU  oftht  moon  comprises  nineteen  lunar 
years,  twelve  of  which  are  called  common,  and  the  re- 
maining seven  intercalary ;  these  yield  a  product 
of  69S9  days  18  houn,  according  to  the  calculation 
of  the  antients  ;^  and  are  equal  to  nineteen  Julian  or 
solar  years.  By  means  of  this  cycle  idwaya  recur- 
ring, the  new  moons  fiall  again  on  the  same  days 
and  the  same  hours  on  wfiach  they  had  happened 
nineteen  years  before ;  so  that,  for  all  the  newmoons, 
the  cycle  which  ia  to  come  ia  entirely  aimilar  to 
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epochs,  in  order  to  compare  and  reconcile  them 
with  each  other ;  adopting,  as  their  common  term, 
the  nativity  of  Christ,  fixed  to  the  year  4714  of 
the  Jnlian  period. 

History  has  been  divided,  according  to  the  dif- 
fisrent  subjects  of  whidi  it  treats,  into  Civil,  Eccle- 
aiastical,  Literary,  and  Philosophical  History.  Civil 
and  political  history  is  occupied  entirely  with  events 
that  relate  to  mankind,  as  distribnted  into  societies, 
and  united  together  by  governments,  lawa,  and 
manners.  Ecclesiastical  history  is  confined  to  those 
events  that  properly  belong  to  religion.  Literary 
history  treats  more  particnlarly  of  the  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  vicissitndes  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Lastly,  philosophical  history,  which  is  but  a  branch 
or  subdivision  of  literary  history,  illnstrates  the 
difierent  systems  of  philosophy  that  havefiouriahed 
an  the  world,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 

Another  division  of  history,  according  to  ita  ex- 
lent,  is  that  of  Universal,  General,  and  Ptarticnlar 
History.  Universal  history  gives  a  kind  of  ovtHne 
or  summary  of  the  events  of  all  the  nationa  that 
have  figured  on  the  earth,  from  the  remotest  ages 
to  the  present  time. 

By  general  history,  is  understood  that  which 
treats  of  the  revolutions  that  have  happened  io  the 
world,  whether  of  great  states  or  confederate  pow- 
ers, or  of  several  nations  combined  together,  by  va- 
rious and  complicated  interests.  Thus,  there  may 
be  a  general  history  of  France,  or  of  Great  Britain, 
a  general  history  of  the  United  Ptovinces,  a  gene- 
ral history  of  Europe,  fcc  Particular  history  em- 
braces, in  detail,  the  events  of  a  particular  people, 
iMT  province)  or  dty,  or  illustrious  individual. 

jinally,  in  regard  to  the  time  of  which  it  treats, 
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hiastMym  disdngvished  into  Ancient  and  Modeni» 
and  thit  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Ancient  hiatoiy  is 
^  of  tfae  nations  who  floorisbed  from  the  time 
^  die  oteation  to  the  fifth  centniy ;  while  the  his* 
tory  «f  the  middle  ages  has,  for  its  object,  the  re* 
▼olntioBi  that  took  piace  from  the  fifth  to  the  end 
^  die  fifteenth  oentmy.  What  is  now  termed 
modem  history,  is  that  which  retivoes  the  eventa 
of  the  last  three  centmieB. 

This  cfiviaion,  which  applies  more  particnlarl  j 
^  the  history  of  Enrape,  is  founded  on  the  great 
re^oliitioDa  which  tfab  part  of  the  world  experien- 
ced in  the  fifth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  rero* 
hitiott  of  the  fifth  centnty  ended  in  the  snbvenion 
^  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West,  and  ga?e  birth 
^  the  priadpal  states  in  modem  Europe ;  while 
that  of  die  ^fteenth  oentnry,  which  dates-  its  com-* 
nieneement  from  the  destruction  of  the  Eaatem  em* 
pire,  brongfat  along  with  it  the  rerival  of  literatnra 
snd  the  fine  arts,  and  the  renovation  of  civil  sode^ 
^  in  Europe. 

Akhougfaandent  history  does  not  enter  into  the 
plan  of  the  following  work,  nevertheless  it  appear* 
^  necessary  to  give  here  a  brief  sketch  of  it  to 
the  reader,  with  the  view  of  connecting  the  order 
of  time,  and  the  chain  of  the  great  events  that 
^ve  occniied  from  the  remotest  ages  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  We  have  divided  it  into  three  periods, 
the  first  of  which  embraces  3000,  the  second  1000, 
tnd  the  third  600  yean. 

The  first  period,  whicii  comprises  thirty  cento* 
rioi,  is  almost  wholly  fiibnlous.  The  notices  of  it 
dnt  have  been  transmitted  to  us  are  very  imperfect. 
The  order  of  time  cannot  be  established  oa  any 
•olid  foundation.     Even  the  anthendctty  of  _tlie 
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famous  Parian  iiiarblee»  has  been  called  in  qnes- 
lion  as  spurious ;  and  there  is  no  other  chronolos^ 
that  can  guide  our  steps  through  this  dark  labyrintii 
of  profane  history.  The  only  literary  monnoienta 
that  are  left  us  of  these  remote  and  obscure  aget, 
are  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  Jews.  Herodo- 
tus, the  earliest  proiane  historian,  wrote  more  than 
a  thousand  years  after  Moses,  and  aboat  450  be- 
fore Christ.  He  had  beon  preceded  seToral  een* 
tnries  by  Sanchoniathon  the  Phirmidan  ;  b«l  the 
work  of  this  latter  historian  ia  lost,  and  there  exiit 
only  a  few  scattered  fragnenta  of  il  in  Porphyry 
and  Eusebius* 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  of  the  4500  yam  that 
&11  within  the  compass  of  ancient  history,  tha  fin( 
thirty  centuries  may,  without  inconToniettee,  be  re- 
trenched. Amidst  the  darkness  of  those  ages, 
we  discoTor  nothing  but  the  germs  of  aodeties* 
gOTemmenlB,  sciences  and  arts*  The  Egyptiaaa, 
the  Israelites,  the  Phceniciaas,  the  Assyriuis*  tbe 
Babylonians,  or  Chaldeans,  made  then  the  mo«( 
conspicnooa  figure  among  the  aatioaa  of  Aak  and 
Africa* 

The  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  were  the  fim  who 
cultivated  aatronomy.  Egypt  was  long  the  nur^ 
sery  of  arts  and  Kiencee.  The  PhoBnidana,  with- 
out any  other  guide  than  die  stara,  boldly  trnTsrs- 
ed  unknown  seas,  and  gave  a  vast  extent  of  inter* 
course  to  their  commerce  and  navigation.  They 
founded  many  celebrated  cdoniea,  such  aa  Car* 
thage  in  Africa,  and  Malaga  and  Cadis  on  the 
shores  of  Spain* 

The  histiory  of  Europe*  which  is  ntteriy  un- 
known during  the  first  two  thooaaad  years*  begins 
to  exhibit  in  the  third  millenary*  a  fow  alight  no- 
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maneaer.  King  of  AmyrtBt  walfdmed  the  Idagdom 
of  Samaria  or  Ivae!,  about  tho  fear  of  tho  world 
3270 ;  and  Nebwchadnoaaar,  one  of  bis  aneceaaofa, 
conquered  that  of  Jndah  and  JennaloDi^  abovt  the 
year  3408. 

The  Peraian  monarchy  was  founded  by  Cyma. 
who  pat  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Aieyiiniia 
and  Babyloniana,  by  taking  the  city  of  Babylon, 
about  the  year  of  the  world  3463.  The  Peniaa 
empire,  when  at  its  greatest  height,  under  Daiina 
Hystaspea,  comprehended  all  that  part  of  Asia 
which  Btretdies  from  the  Indue  to  the  Caapiaa 
Sea,  and  from  the  Eudne  to  the  shorea  of  the  M»- 
daterranean*  Egyptin  Africa,  and  Threeein  Ba- 
rope,  were  subject  to  its  lawa.  After  a  duration  of 
nearly  two  centuries,  it  waa  finally  destroyed  by 
the  Maoedoniane  in  the  year  3672. 

Grreece,  which  waa  at  first  dirided  into  mwmnl 
petty  kingdoms,  changed  its  condition  towards  the 
commencement  of  the  fourth  millenary ;  when  its 
prindpal  dtiea,  till  then  governed  by  khiga,  Ibnn- 
ed  themselves  into  detached  republioe.  An  en- 
thusiaam  for  liberty  spread  ow  all  Greece,  and 
inspired  every  bosmn  with  tlie  feve  of  glorjr*  Mi* 
litaiy  bravery,  as  well  as  arts,  and  talenta  of  sJl 
kinds,  were  fostered  and  encouraged  by  poblic 
games,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  Ulyapic. 
Two  dties,  Athens  and  Laoedemon,  fixed  iqNm 
themselves  for  a  time  the  eyas  of  ail  Greece.  So- 
lon was  the  legislator  of  ike  former,  and  Lyeiir- 
gus  of  the  latter.  To  these  two  republics  all  the 
rest  succumbed,  either  as  allies,  or  by  right  of 
conquest*  Athens  baa  rendered  herself  imnsortal 
by  the  victories  whidi  she  gained  over  the  Far- 
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that  ctf  the  RomanBy  which  is  diBtingmsfaed  from 
all  its  predecessors,  not  more  by  its  extent  and  da* 
fation,  than  by  the  wisdom  with  which  it  was  ad* 
ministered,  and  the  fine  monuments  of  all  kinds 
which  it  has  transmitted  to  posterity.  The  great' 
ness  of  this  empire  was  not,  however,  die  achieTe- 
ment  of  a  single  conqueror,  but  the  woik  of  ages. 
Its  prosperity  must  bis  chiefly  ascribed  to  th«  pri- 
mitive constitution  of  the  Republic,  which  inspired 
the  Romans  with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  the  spirit 
of  patriotism — ^which  animated  them  to  glory  and 
perseverance,  and  taught  them  to  despise  dangers 
and  death.  Their  religion,  likewise,  served  as  a 
powerful  engine  to  restrain  and  direct  the  multi- 
tude, according  to  the  views  and  designs  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  Roman  history  may  be 
divided  into  throe  periods.  The  first  of  these  rtf* 
presents  Rome  under  the  government  of  kingfs; 
from  the  time  of  its  foundation,  about  the  year  of 
the  world  3249,  to  the  expulsion  of  Tarqnin  the 
Proud,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  in 
M93.  The  second  extends  from  the  establiabiiient 
of  the  Republic,  in  the  year  of  Rome  245,  to  the 
first  Punic  war,  in  the  year  of  the  City  490,  and 
of  the  worki  S7S8.  The  third  commences  with 
the  first  Punic  war,  and  terminates  at  the  battle  of 
Actium,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Republican  go« 
vemment,  and  re-established  monarchy  under  Au* 
gustos,  in  the  year  of  Rome  723. 
•  During  the  first  of  these  periods,  the  Romans 
had  to  sustain  incessant  wars  with  their  neighbomra, 
the  petty  states  of  Italy.  They  subdued  the 
whole  of  that  peninsula  in  course  of  -the  aecond 
period ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  third,  that  they 


ctfried  tiieir  amn  beyond  Uieir  own  cmtnlryy  la 
oonqner  ibe  greater  portion  of  the  then  known 
werlcL  The  fint  two  periods  of  the  Roman  hia« 
tary,  are  InB  of  obscnre  and  nnoertain  traditionm 
In  thoae  remote  ages,  the  Romans  paid  no  atten* 
tion  to  the  stndy  of  letters.  Immersed  entirely  in 
the  bomnesB  of  war,  they  had  no  other  historical 
reoorda  than  the  annals  of  thdr  pontifis»  which  pe* 
rkhed  in  the  sack  of  Romoy  at  the  time  of  its  uih 
faaioa  by  the  Cranby  in  the  year  of  the  City  366. 

The  moat  ancient  of  their  histwians  was  Fahins 
Hctoc^  who  wrote  his  Annals  in  the  sixth  centnry 
after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  or  abont  the  time 
of  the  aecond  Panic  war.  These  Annahb  in  which 
Fahina  Inui  consnlted  both  tradition  and  foreign 
aotheca,  an  lost;  and  we  possess  no  information 
two  periods  of  Roman  history,  except 
been  left  os  by  Dionysins  of  Halicar* 
and  Titos  Ltrias»  who  both  wrote  in  the 
nigB  oi  Angostns,  and  whose  nanrattves  often  re* 
semUe  n  romance  rather  than  a  trne  histery. 

Hie  caltiTation  of  letters  and  arts  among  the 
Roasana,  did  not,  properly  speaking,  commence 
onlil  the  third  period ;  and  after  they  bad  had  in» 
teroonrse  with  dfilised  nations,  aa  the  Carthagi* 
aSaaa  and  Greeks.  It  was  not  until  4M  years 
after  the  building  of  the  city,  that  they  struck  their 
first  silTer  coinage ;  and  ten  years  afterwards,  they 
eqaipped  their  fost  fleet  against  the  Carthaginians 
It  is  at  this  period,  also,  that  troth  begins  to  dawn 
opon  their  history,  and  to  occupy  the  place  of 
iaUe  and  tradition*  Besides  their  natiTe  histo* 
rians,  Titus  Livius,  Florns,  and  Velleius  Patereuh 
his,  several  Greek  authors,  as  Polybius^  Plutarchi 
AppiBB  of  Alexandria,  Dion  Canius,  &c  have 
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iiimished  meAd  memorials  on  this  peiiod.  The 
biatoiy  of  Polybios,  especially,  is  a  work  of  the 
highest  merit.  The  statesman  will  there  find  les- 
sons on  politics  and  goTemment,  and  the  soldier 
mstmctions  in  the  art  of  war. 

A  long  series  of  foreign  wars  pnt  the  Romans 
hi  possession  of  the  Isles  of  the  Meditemnean, 
Spain,  Northern  Africa,  Egypt,  Ganl,  Illyiia,  Ma- 
cedonia, Greece,  Thrace,  and  all  Asia,  as  for  as 
the  Euphrates.  The  destruction  of  the  powerful 
republic  of  Carthage  was  the  grand  cast  of  the  die 
that  decided  the  empire  of  the  world  in  favour  of 
the  Romana. 

Carthage  was  a  colony  which  the  ancient  Fhe- 
nidans  had  founded  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  near 
the  modem  dty  of  Tunis,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
SI  19,  and  130  before  the  founding  of  Rome.  In 
imitation  of  their  mother  country,  the  Carthagi- 
nians rendered  themselree  fiunons  by  their  mer- 
chandise and  their  marine.  The  extent  to  which 
they  carried  their  commerce,  and  the  force  neoes- 
aary  for  its  protection,  rendered  their  anna  every- 
where  victorious.  They  gradually  extended  their 
conquests  along  the  shores  of  Africa,  in  Spain,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 

'The  attempts  which  they  had  made  to  get  pos- 
session of  Sicily,  was  the  occasion  of  embroUiDg 
them  in  a  war  with  the  Romans.  For  neariy  two 
hundred  years,  Rome  and  Carthage  disputed  be- 
tween them  the  empire  of  the  world ;  and  it  wss 
not  until  these  two  mighty  rivals  had,  more  than 
once,  made  each  other  tremble  for  their  independ- 
ence, that  the  Carthaginians  yielded  to  the  yoke 
of  the  conqueror.  Their  capital,  after  a  siege 
lasted  nearly  three  years,  was  completely 
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laid  in  miDB  by  the  fiunons  Scipio  ^milianiM,  the 
scholar  of  Polybiiu.  No  monument  of  the  Caiv 
thaginians  now  remains  to  point  out  the  ancient 
splendour  of  that  repablic  Their  national  ar- 
duTee,  and  all  the  literary  treasures  they  contained, 
perished  with  the  city,  or  were  destroyed  hy  the 
Romans.  The  destruction  of  Carthage  happened 
in  the  year  of  Rome  608,  and  of  the  world  3856» 
the  eame  year  that  witnessed  the  sack  of  Corinth. 

The  lisll  of  Carthage,  and  more  especially  the 
conquest  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Asiatic  king* 
doios,  OGcaaioned  a  wonderful  revolution  in  the 
manners  and  govemmeot  of  the  Romans.     The 
riches  of  the  East,  the  arts  and  institutions  of  the 
▼anquiahed  nations,  brought  them  acquainted  with 
luxuries  they  bad  never  known,  which  soon  prov- 
ed the  fistal  harbingers  of  vice.     Theur  patriotism 
and  kve  of  liberty  insensibly  declined,  and  became 
extinct :  Powerful  and  ambitious  citizens  foment* 
ed  insorrectioiia  and  civil  wars,  which  ended  in  the 
snbvenion  of  the  republican  government,  and  the 
estaUiafament  of  monarchy. 

Two  triumvirates  appeared  in  succession.  The 
first  conabted  of  Pompey,  Cnsar,  and  CraBsoSy 
and  was  diasolved  bi  consequence  of  the  civil  war 
that  arose  among  the  triumvirs.  Cassar,  having 
conquered  Pompey  lit  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  in 
die  year  of  Rome  706,  became  master  of  the  em- 
pire, under  the  tide  oiF  perpetual  dictator.  This 
new  elevation  of  fortune  he  did  not  long  enjoy ; 
he  was  assmsinated  in  the  senate  by  a  band,  of  con- 
qimtofSy  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Brutus^  in  the 
year  of  Rome  710,  and  42  before  the  birth  of 
Cbnat. 

A  seooad  Inuavirate  was  formed  between  Mark 
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Antony,  Cawiir  OctaviamiB,  and  Lepidot.  Many 
thonnnds  of  illoBtiiona  Romana,  and  among  oUi«n» 
Cicero,  were  at  tfaia  time  proBcribed>  and  put  to 
death  by  order  of  the  triamTtrs.  Jeakniay  haring 
at  length  disunited  these  new  tyrants,  OdtaTianne 
atript  Lepidns  of  his  power,  and  defeated  Mark 
Antony  in  the  famous  naval  battle  which  took 
place  near  the  promontory  of  Actinm,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  723.  Antony  having  been  assasainaled 
in  Egypt,  immediately  after  his  defeat,  Cieaar  Oc- 
tavianns  became  sole  master  of  the  empire,  which 
he  afterwards  ruled  with  sovereign  anthority  onder 
the  name  of  Angnstus. 

At  this  time  the  Roman  empire  comprehended 
(he  ftoest  covntries  of  Europe  and  Asia;  with 
Egypt  and  ail  the  northern  part  of  Africa.  It 
was  bomided  on  the  west  by  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates.  The 
eoccesBors  of  Augustus  added  the  greater  part  of 
Britain  to  the  empire.  Trajan  carried  his  rictori- 
mis  arms  beyond  the  Danube ;  he  conqunvd  the 
Daciansy  who  inhabited  diose  countries  known  at 
present  under  the  name  of  Hungary,  Tranaylvania, 
Moldavia,  Wabchia,  and  Bessarabia*  In  the  East 
this  prince  extended  the  limits  of  the  empire  be- 
yond the  Euphrates,  having  subdued  Mesopotamia* 
Assyria,  Armenia,  Colchis  and  Iberia,  (or  Qe* 
orgia) ;  but  the  conquests  of  Trajan  were  afaondon- 
ed  by  his  successors,  and  the  empire  again  sinrunk 
within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  Augustus. 

This  empire,  which  extended  from  north  to 
aonth  nearly  six  hundred  leagues,  and  more  tlian 
a  thousand  from  east  to  west,  vLs.  from  the  24^  to 
the  56°  of  latitude,  comprised  a  total  of  180>OO0 
aquare  leagues.     The  population,  daring  its  most 
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fknanskoDg  9Mb&^  tmy  ^^  Mtiinated  at  i^NNit 
120,000,000^— a  popnlalion  which  equals  that  of 
modem  Europe,  with  the  ezcepcioii  &[  Great  Bri- 
tauH  Denmark,  Sweden,  Rmma  and  Turkey. 

"Ae  gOTcnunent  which  had  been  introduced, 
wai  an  absolute  monarchy,  only  dothed  with  the 
fomv  of  the  aneient  republic  Under  ^e  popular 
ttUea  of  oonsuU  tribune  of  the  people,  general, 
gmid  pontiff,  censor,  Ifcc  the  priB<5e  united  in  him- 
self all  the  nurious  attributes  of  supreme  power. 
The  senate  indeed  enjoyed  extenstre  prsrogatires  ; 
the  legislatiine  power,  which  had  been  reserved  at 
irst  fbr  the  people,  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
this  body ;  but  as  the  military  were  wholly  sub- 
onKnate  to  the  prince,  and  as  he  had  also  at  his 
command  a  numerous  guard,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  the  authority  of  the  senate  was  but  precari-* 
ouB,  and  by  no  means  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the 
iNrmceL 

A  government  so  constructed  could  not  insure 
the  welfisre  and  happineas  of  the  people,  except 
under  princes  as  humane  as  Titus,  as  just  and  en-» 
lightened  as  Trajan  and  the  Antontnes ;  or  so  long 
as  tlie  forms  introduced  by  Augustus  should  be 
respected^  It  could  not  fail  to  degenerate  into  ai^ 
bttnry  power,  under  tyrants  such  as  Tiberius,  Ca* 
Hgula,  Nero,  and  Domitian ;  and  the  senate  must 
then  have  been  but  a  servile  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  prince,  employed  by  him  to  facilitate 
the  means  of  satiating  his  passions  and  his  tyran« 
ny. 

The  maxims  of  absolute  power  soon  became  the 
fashionable  and  fkvourite  doctrine.  Civilians  be- 
gan to  teach  publicly,  that  all  the  authority  of  the 

vouu  -m 
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senate  aod  the  people  was  tranafenned  to  the 
prince  4  that  he  was  superior  to  the  laws ;  that  his 
power  extended  to  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  ci- 
tizens ;  and  that  he  might  dispose  of  the  state  as 
his  own .  patrimony.  These  encroachments  of 
despotism,  joined  to  the  instability  of  the  imperial 
throne,  the  decay  of  military  discipline^  the  un- 
bridled license  of  the  troops,  the  employing  whole 
corps  of  barbarians  in  their  wars,  must  all  be  reck- 
oned among  the  number  of  causes  that  hastened 
the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Constantino  the  Great,  was  the  first  of  the  em- 
perors that  embraced  Christianity,  and  made  it 
the  established  religion  of  the  state  in  S24*  He 
quitted  the  city  of  Home,  the  ancient  residence 
of  the  CsBsars,  and  fixed  his  capital  at  Byzantamo, 
in  330,  which  took  from  him  the  name  of  Con- 
stantinople. Anxious  to  provide  for  the  secmrity 
of  his  new  capital,  he  stationed  the  flower  of  his 
legions  in  the  East,  dismantled  the  frontiers  on  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube,  and  dispersed  into  the 
provinces  and  towns,  the  troops  who  had  hereto- 
fore encamped  on  the  borders  of  these  great  rivers. 
In  this  way  he  secured  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  interior,  and  infused,  for  a  time,  a  new  vi- 
gour into  the  government ;  but  he  committed  s 
great  mistake  in  giving  the  first  example  of  mak- 
ing a  formal  division  of  the  state  between  hia  aonsi, 
without  regard  to  the  principle  of  unity  and  indi- 
visibility which  his  predecessors  had  held  aucred. 
It  is  true,  this  separation  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance ;  but  it  was  renewed  afterwards  by  Theodo- 
^ius  the  Great,  .who  finally  divided  the  empire  be- 
tween his  two  sons  in  the  year  305 ;  Arcadius 
had  the  eajbtem,  and  Honorius  the  western  |mrt  ct 
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power,  and  beg»i  to  dtcliney  throngli  the  ahwae  of 
the  fevdal  flystem.  The  Honae  of  Capet  moiint- 
ed  the  throne  of  Fmnce ;  and  the  Normaaa  achieT- 
«d  the  cooqnestof  England.  The  Northern  natiom, 
converted  to  ChristiaBity,  began  to  aiake  aome  fi- 
gare  in  history :  the  monarchy  of  Rnasia  became 
great  and  powerfol ;  while  the  Greek  enpira,  and 
that  of  the  Romans,  fell  into  decay* 

During  thefomih  period,  which  ends  with  the 
year  1300,  the  Roman  Poatifii  aoqaired  an  im* 
menae  away.  Thia  ia  alao  the  epoch  of  the  Cm- 
eadea,  which  had  a  poweribl  iaflaence  on  the  ao- 
eial  and  political  state.  <of  the  Eoropean  aatioiis : 
llie  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  began  gradually 
to  disappear;  the  eatablishment  of  oommimities, 
and  the  enfraachisement  of  the  serfs,  gave  birth 
to  new  ideas  of  liberty.  The  Roman  jmispni- 
denoB  was  restored  from  the  neglect  and  obhTion 
into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  tanght  in  the  luiiver- 
aitiea  :  Italy  waa  coTered  with  a  multitude  of  re- 
publics, and  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Siciliea,  and 
of  Portugal  were  founded :  The  inquiaitioB  was 
eatabliahed  in  France,  and  Magna  Chairta  in  Eng- 
land :  The  Mognla  in  the  eaat  raiwd,  by  their 
conqueata,  a  powerftd  and  oKtensire  empire* 

The  Ji/Hh  period,  which  ends  at  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turka  in  1463,  witneaeed 
the  decline  of  the  Pontifical  jnriadictioD :  Learning 
and  science  made  some  progress,  and  tarieoa  im- 
portant discoveries  prepared  the  way  for  atill 
graater  imfMrovements :  Commerce  began  to  flou- 
rish, and  extend  its  intercourse  more  widely ;  The 
European  states  assumed  their  present  form  ;  while 
the  Turks,  an  Asiatic  race,  eatahliBhed  their  do- 
minion in  Europe. 
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rROlf  THB  rMVASION  OF  THE  ROMAN  SMPIRS 
IV  THB  WB8T  BY  THB  BARBARIANS,  TO  THB 
TIME  OF  CBARLBMAONE.      A.  D.  406—800. 

The  Romaa  empire  liad,  for  many  years,  been 
gTadvaDy  tendiBg  towards  its  downfiiL  Its  ener- 
gies were  exhausted ;  and  it  required  no  great  ef- 
forts to  lay  pffottrate  that  gigantic  power  which  had 
*h«idy  lost  its  strength  and  actiTity.  The  yices 
of  the  goTemmenty  the  relaxation  of  discipline,  the 
*iumositie8  of  faction,  and  the  miseries  of  the  peo- 
ple, all  amomiced  the  approaching  ruin  of  the  em* 
pire.  Dtrided  by  mntoal  jealoasies,  enervated  by 
hunny,  and  oppressed*  by  despotism,  the  Romans 
were  in  no  condition  lo  withstand  the  nnmeroiui 
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awBims  of  baHiarians  from  the  Norths  who,  vnao* 
quainted  with  Inxuiy,  and  despising  danger  and 
death,  had  learned  to  conquer  in  the  ranka  of  the 
Imperial  armies. 

Several  of  the  Emperors,  guided  by  a  ahort- 
sighted  policy,  had  received  into  their  pay  entire 
battalions  of  foreigners ;  and  to  recompense  their 
services,  had  assigned  them  settlements  in  the 
frontier  provinces  of  the  empire.  Thus  the  Franks 
obtained,  by  way  of  compensation,  territories  in 
Belgic  Gaul ;  while  similar  grants  were  made  in 
Pannonia  and  in  Thrace,  to  the  Yandak,  Alans, 
Ooths,  and  other  barbarians.  This  liberality  of 
the  Romans,  which  was  a  true  mark  of  weakness, 
together  with  the  vast  numbers  of  these  troops 
:  which  they  employed  in  their  wars,  at  length  ac- 

y  customed  the  barbarians  to  regard  the  empire  as 

their  prey.     Towards  the  close  of  the  year  406, 
^  the  Vandals,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Alans,  sounded 

the  tocsin  of  that  famous  invasion  which  accele- 
rated the  downfal  of  the  Western  empire.  The 
example  of  these  nations  was  soon  followed  by  the 
Visigoths,  the  Burgundians,  the  Alemanna,  >  the 
Franks,  the  Huns,  the  Angles,  the  Saxons,  the 

3  Heruls,  the  Ostrogoths,  and  the  Lombards.  All 
these  nations,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hunt, 
were  of  German  origin. 

Thb  Vandals,  it  appears,  were  originally  set^ 
j  tied  in  that  part  of  northern  Germany  which  lies 

4  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula.  They  formed 
a  branch  of  the  ancient  Suevi,  as  did  also  the  Bur- 
gundians and  the  Lombards.  After  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Phibns, 
we  find  them,  with  the  BuigundiaM,  engi^ed  in 
warring  against  the  Romans  on  the  Rhine.   In  the 
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extraction ;  and  that,  in  the  third  and  feortfa  een^ 
tariesy  they  made  the  Ceesan  tremble  on  their 
thrones.  The  Emperor  Aorelian  waa  compelled 
(274)  to  abandon  the  province  of  Dacia  to  their 
dominion. 

This  nation,  the  first  of  the  Grerman  tribea  that 
embraced  the  Christian  religion,  ^  was  diyicied, 
in  their  ancient  settlements  beyond  the  Daavbe, 
into  two  principal  branches*  They  who  inhabited 
the  districts  towards  the  east  and  the  Enxine  Sea, 
between  the  Dniester,  the  Borysthenes  and  the 
TanaiB,  were  called  Ostrogoths;  the  Visigoths 
were  the  branch  which  extended  westward,  and 
occupied  ancient  Dacia,  and  the  regions  aitaated 
between  the  Dniester,  the  Dannbe  and  the  Vis* 
tula.  Attacked  in  these  vast  countries  by  the  Huns, 
(375)  some  were  subjugated,  and  others  compel- 
led to  abandon  their  habitations.  A  part  of  the 
Visigoths  then  fixed  their  abode  in  Thrace,  io 
Mffisia,  and  the  frontiers  of  Dacia,  with  conseot 
of  the  emperors ;  who  granted  also  to  the  Ostro- 
goths settlements  in  Pannooia.  At  length  the 
Visigoths,  after  having  twice  ravaged  Italy,  sacked 
and  plundered  Rome,  ended  their  confuests  by 
establishing  themselves  in  Ganl  and  in  Spain*  One 
branch  of  these  Goths  appean  to  have  been,  the 
Thuringians,  whom  we  find  in  the  6ilh  oeatary 
established  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  where  they 
erected  a  very  powerful  kingdom. 

The  Franks  were  probably  a  confederacy  irhich 
the  German  tribes,  situated  between  the  Khine, 
the  Maine,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe,  had  formed 
among  themselves,  in  order  to  maintain  their  li- 
berty and  independence  against  the  Romans.  Ta- 
citus, who  wrote  about  the  commencement  of  the 
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teoood  oenUnyy  did  nol  know  them  tioder  this 
new  name,  which  ocean  for  the  first  time  in  the 
hiBtorians  of  the  third  century.  Among  the  Ger« 
mm  tribes  who  composed  this  association,  we  find 
the  Chaad,  the  Sicamhri,  the  Chamavi,  the  Che- 
rasciy  the  Bmcteri,  the  Catti,  the  Ampsivarii,  the 
Rtpnarii,  the  Salii,  &€.^  These  tribes,  though 
combined  for  the  purposes  of  common  defence, 
under  the  general  name  of  Franks,  preserved, 
nererthelees,  each  their  laws  and  form  of  govern- 
menty  as  well  as  their  particular  chiefs,  and  the 
names  of  their  aboriginal  tribes.  In  the  fourth, 
and  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the 
whole  country  lying  within  the  Rhine,  the  Weser, 
the  Maine,  and  the  Elbe,  was  called  Francia, 

Another  confederation  of  the  German  tribes, 
was  tbat  of  the  Alemanns  ;  unknown  also  to 
Tadtos.  It  took  its  origin  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  century.  Their  territories  ex- 
tended between  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  the  Nee- 
ker»  the  Main,  and  the  Lahn.  On  the  east,  in  a 
pait  of  Franconia  and  modem  Suabia,  they  had 
for  their  neighbours  and  allies  th^  Suevi,  who^ 
after  having  long  formed  a  distinct  nation,  were  at 
length  blended  with  the  Alemanns,  and  gave  their 
conntry  the  name  of  Suabia.  The  Alemanns  ren- 
dered themselves  formidable  to  the  Romans,  by 
their  frequent  inroads  into  Graul  and  Italy,  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries. 

Thx  Saxons,  unknown  also  to  Tacitus,  began 
to  aaake  a  figure  in  history  about  the  second  cen- 
tury, when  we  find  them  settled  beyond  the  £lbe, 
in  modem  Holstein,  having  for  their  neighbours 
the  Amglbs,  or  English,  inhabiting  Sleswick  Pro- 
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per.  These  nations  were  early  dntingviBlied  wm 
pirateB  and  freebooters;  and,  while  the  FVanks 
and  the  Alemanns  spread  themselres  orer  the  inte- 
rior of  Ganl)  the  Saxons  infiested  the  coasts,  and 
even  extended  their  incursions  into  Britaitt.  The 
Franks  having  penetrated  into  Gaal  with  llieir 
main  forces,  the  Saxons  passed  the  Elbe,  aad  in 
coarse  of  time,  occupied,  or  united  in  alliuioe 
with  them,  the  greater  part  of  ancient  France, 
which  took  from  them  the  name  of  Saxonjr.  Tliera 
they  subdiyided  themselves  into  throe  priaiapal 
branches  ;  the  Ostphaiicm*  to  the  east,  the  f§^et$- 
phalians  to  the  west,  and  the  Angriam  or  Anfffi- 
variansj  whose  territories  lay  between  the  other 
two,  along  the  Weser,  and  as  (ar  as  the  confines 
of  Hesse. 

Thb  Huns,  the  most  fierce  and  saagnhiary  of 
all  the  nations  which  overran  the  Roman  Empire 
in  the  fifth  century,  came  from  the  remote  dhiiricts 
of  northern  Asia,  which  were  altogether  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans*  From  the 
descriptions  which  the  historians  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  have  given  us  of  them,  we  are  led 
to  believe,  that  they  were  Kalmucks  et  Mon* 
guls  originally.  The  fame  of  their  ama  bad  be- 
gvn  to  spread  over  Europe  so  early  as  the  year 
S75  of  the  Christian  era.  Having  saheNred  the 
Alans,  and  crossed  the  Tanais,  they  subverted  the 
powerful  monarchy  of  the  Goths,  and  ga^e  the 
first  impulse  to  the  great  revolution  of  the  fifth 
century,  which  changed  the  face  of  all  Enrape. 
The  Esstern  empire  first  felt  the  fury  of  these  bar- 
barians, who  carried  fire  and  sword  wherewr  they 
went,  rendered  the  Emperors  their  tributariea,  and 
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Ifttinate,  Mayence,  &c. ;  and  extended  their  con- 
quests also  over  a  considerable  part  of  Rhetia  and 
Vindelicia. 

At  length  the  Franks,  having  been  repulsed  in 
different  rencounters  by  the  Romans,  again  passed 
the  Rhine  (430),  under  the  conduct  of  Clodion  their 
chief;  made  themselves  masters  of  the  greater  part  of 
Belgic  Gaul,  took  possession  of  Toumay,  Cambray 
and  Amiens ;  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  France  in  Gaul.  The  Romans, 
however,  still  maintained  their  authority  in  the  inte- 
rior of  that  province,  and  the  brave  ^tius  their  ge- 
neral made  head  against  all  those  hordes  of  baiba- 
rians  who  disputed  with  him  the  dominion  of  Gaul. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  Huns  made  their 
appearance  on  the  theatre  of  war.  The  fierce  At- 
tila,  a  man  of  great  military  talents,  after  harin^ 
overthrown  various  states,  conquered  Pannonia, 
and  different  provinces  of  the  Eastern  empire  ou 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  undertook  his  fa- 
mous expedition  into  Gaul.  Marching  along  the 
Danube  from  Pannonia,  at  the  head  of  an  innu- 
merable army,  "^  he  passed  the  Rhine  near  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  pillaged  and  ravaged  seTeral 
places,  and  spread  the  terror  of  his  anna  over  all 
Gaul.  The  Franks  and  the  Visigoths  united  tbeir 
forces  with  those  of  the  Roman  General,  to  arresst 
the  progress  of  the  barbarian.  A  bloody  and  ob- 
stinate encounter  took  place  (451),  on  the  plains 
of  Chalons-sur-Mame,  or  Mery-sur- Seine,  accord- 
ing to  othen.  Thierry,  King  of  the  Vieigolhs, 
and  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men, 
perished  on  the  field  of  battle.  Night  separated  the 
combatants ;  and  Attihi,  who.  found  his  troopa  too 
much  exhausted  to  renew  the  combat,  resolved  to 
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Dmvbe;  and  which  are  now  known  midar  the 
names  of  Saxony,  Thoringiay  Fianooata*  the  Uppo* 
Pblatinate, ''  kc  This  kingdoni  ihey  divided  widi 
their  allies  the  Saacons,  who  obtained  the  northon 
part  of  it,  situated  between  the  Unstntt  and  the 
Saal. 

While  the  Vbigothsy  the  Baignndians,  theFisnks 
and  the  Alemanns,  were  dispeting  with  each  o- 
ther  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  the  Vandals,  the  SueTi, 
and  the  Alans,  turned  their  ambitioaa  views  to> 
wards  Spain.  After  having  settled  soma  yean  in 
Gaul,  these  tribes  passed  &  Pyrenees  (409),  to 
establish  thenwelves  in  the  most  fertile  regiona  of 
Spain.  The  Vandals  seined  BostiGa,  and  a  pan  of 
Gallicia;  the  Soevi  scnaed  the  rest  of  GalUda; 
while  the  Alans  took  peesosoien  of  Lumtania,  and 
the  province  of  Carthageaa.  Hie  Alaaa  aft»- 
wards  sabmttted  to  the  sway  of  Goadario,  Kiag  o( 
the  Vandals  (420),  while  the  Snevi  preserved  their 
native  princes,  who  reigned  in  Gallicia  and  Ijbsh 
tenia ;  thii  latter  province  having  been  abandoned 
by  the  Vandals,  (487)  when  they  paased  into 
Africa. 

Meanwhile  new  conqnerors  began  to  make  their 
appearance  in  Spain.  The  Visigoths,  preaaed  by 
the  Romans  in  Gaul,  took  the  resolution  of  <mrry- 
ing  their  arms  beyond  the  Pyvenees.  Under  the 
conduct  of  their  King,  Adolphus,  they  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  city  of  Barcelona  (in  415) 
Euric,  one  of  the  successors  of  this  prince,  look 
from  the  Romans  (47S)  all  that  yet  remained  of 
their  possessions  in  Spain ;  and  Leovigild,  another 
of  their  kings,  completed  the  conquest  of  all  that 
country  (584),  by  reducing  the  kingdom  of  the 
Suevi.     The  menarchy  of  the  Visigotha,  which  in 
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Ita  Joambrng  ,^te  compriied,  be«d«i  the  oonti- 

m  WMtence  an»i  the  commencement  of  the  eiffbth 
^twy:  when,  as  we  .hall  afterwinJe  see,  it  was 
nmaly  overthrown  by  the  Anbt. 

Northern  Africa,  one  of  the  fineet  poMMMions  of 
r?  *^»««n8.  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Van- 
Jh-    Connt  Boniface,  who  had  the  goyerament 
•fttat  country  hann|r  been  fklsely  accnsod  at  the 
?^  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian  III.,  and  be- 
^ng  hmwelf  mmed  in  the  esteem  of  that  prince,  • 
r^  the  Vandal,  over  to  Africa ;  proposing  to 
««»  the  snrrender  of  the  provinces  intrusted  to 
»«  ^jmrnand.     Genseric  was  at  that  time  king  of 
«*V.nda!«.    The  preponderance  which  the  Visi- 
l^lttd  acquired  in  Spain,  induced  that  prince 
»  «wept  the  oiler  of  the  Roman  Genend ;  he  em- 

iSh  A ' '  V  ^^, "'  Andalusia.  (427),  and  passed 
?J*  the  Vandals  and  the  Alans    into  Africa. 

3rS'  Sri^  ^7*^  ""^*  "P  ""•***"  "™- 
^•y  with  the  Imperial  court,  wished  to  retract 

"f«H!»ge"ents  which  he  had  made  with  the 

eBte™L  ^?r*"«  nevertheless  persisted  in  his 

ynti^.u  o  "^'^  *•"  *  '*"»  ■»«•  obstinate 
"*l*ith  the  Romans ;  the  result  of  which  turned 

»tte«lvantagoofthebari«rian..   Genseric  con- 

€•*,..«;.  '^?«**™  empn-e,  from  the  Straits  of 
«mS^^  "  Pr^^  ^^'''^  ^  dependent 
thefclT?'™,^*'^^^  He  subdued  Bkewise 
l*t  rf  S  '•''^  "•*  *«^^»'  Coreica  and  a 

^  writers  of  that  age  who  speak  of  this  in- 
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▼anon,  agree  ia  painting,  in  the  neat  litrely  colaors, 
the  horran  with  which  it  waa  accoBipanied.  It 
appears  that  Grenaeric,  whose  whole  aubjeclB,  in- 
cluding old  men  and  daves,  did  not  exceed  eighty 
thousand  persona,  being  resolved  to  maintain  hi^ 
authority  by  terror,  caused,  for  this  pnrpoae,  a  ge- 
neral massacre  to  be  made  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of 'Africa.  To  these  p<^tical  severitiea  were 
added  others  on  the  score  of  religion ;  beii^^  devot- 
ed with  all  his  subjects  to  the  Arian  heresy*  he  as 
well  as  his  successors  became  the  constant  and  im- 
placable persecutors  of  the  orthodox  Christians. 

This  prince  signalized  himself  by  his  maiitiiDe 
exploits,  and  by  the  piracies  which  he  conuniued 
on  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  the  whole  Roman  em- 
pire. Encouraged,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  Em- 
press Eudoxia,  who  wished  to  avenge  the  death  of 
her  husband  Valentinian  III.,  he  ui^ertook  an  ex- 
pedition into  Italy  (455),  in  which  he  naade  him< 
self  master  of  Rome.  This  city  was  pillaged  dur- 
ing fifteen  days  by  the  Vandals,  spoiled  of  all  its 
riches  and  its  finest  monuments.  Tnnwmerable 
statues,  ornaments  of  temples^  and  the  gilded  cu- 
pola of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoliaus,  were  re- 
moved in  order  to  be  transported  to  Africa ;  to- 
gether with  many  thousands  of  illustrious  captives. 
A  vessel  loaded  ivith  the  most  precious  monu- 
ments of  Rome,  perished  in  the  passage* 

The  dominion  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  lasted 
about  a  hundred  years.  Their  kingdom  waa  de- 
stroyed by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  who  reunited 
Africa  to  the  empire  of  the  East.  Gilimer,  the 
last  king  of  the  Vandals,  was  conquered  by  Beli- 
sarins  (534),  and  conducted  by  him  in  trionph  to 
Constantinople. 
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rally  thmr  own  kings ;  but  tfiey  were  aH  united  in 
a  political  association,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Heptarchy.  One  of  the  seven  kii^  was  the 
common  chief  of  the  confederacy ;  and  there  was 
a  general  convention  of  the  whole,  called  ttntttma* 
gemote  or  the  assembly  of  the  wise  men.  Eadi 
kingdom  was  likewise  governed  by  its  own  laws, 
and  had  its  separate  assemblies,  whose  power  li- 
mited the  royal  anthority.  This  federal  system 
continued  till  the  ninth  century,  when  Egbert  the 
Great  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  Heptarchy  (827), 
and  raised  himself  to  be  King  over  all  Eof^d. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  overdwow,  there 
were  still  to  be  seen  in  Italy  the  phantoms  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  feebly  supporting  a  dignity  which 
had  long  since  lost  its  splendour.  This  fine  conn* 
try  had  been  desolated  by  the  Visigoths,  the  Huns, 
and  the  Vandals,  in  succession,  without  becoming 
the  fixed  residence  of  any  one  of  these  nations. 
The  conquest  of  that  ancient  seat  of  the  first  em- 
pire in  the  world,  was  reserved  foathe  Herulsand 
the  Rugians.  For  a  long  time,  these  German  na- 
tions, who  are  generally  supposed  to  have  emi- 
grated from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  had  been 
approaching  towards  the  Danube.  They  served 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  Romans  in  Italy,  after  the 
example  of  various  other  tribes  of  their  country- 
men. Being  resolved  to  usurp  the  dominion  of 
that  country,  they  chose  for  their  long  Odoaoer, 
under  whose  conduct  they  seized  Ravenna  and 
Rome,  dethroned  Romulus  Momyllus  Augustu- 
ius,  the  last  of  the  Roman  Emperors  (476),  and 
put  an  entire  end  to  the  empire  of  the  West. 

The  Herols  did  not  enjoy  these  conquests  more 
•than  seventeen  years,  wheii  they  were  deprived  of 
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protracted  straggle  against  the  Greeka,  and  wit! 
considerable  success.  It  was  dnriag  this  war  that 
the  city  of  Rome  was  pillaged  afresh»  and  at  l^igth 
(517),  dismantled  by  the  Goths.  Totila  anstain^ 
ed  a  complete  defeat  at  the  foot  of  the  ApenniDe^ 
in  Umbria  (552),  and  died  of  the  womida  whki 
be  had  received  in  the  action.  His  anocessor 
Teias  was  by  no  means  so  fortonate  in  military  af- 
fairs. In  a  bloody  battle  which  he  fought  with 
Narses,  in  Campania  (553),  he  was  yaaqniahea 
and  slain.  His  dominiona  paawd  into  the  hand^ 
£  -of  the  Greeks,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  ot 

^,  Rhetia  and  Noricum  which  the  Alemanna  occn- 

^'  pied,   and   which,   during  the  war  betwaen  th^ 

I  Greeks  and  the  Goths,  had  beconne  the  poaaession 

^.  of  the  Franks.  » ' 

(  A  new  rerolntion  happened  in  Italy,  (568)  bv 

r  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards.     This  people,  wbo 

^^  originally  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  Gennany 
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^  on  the  £lbe,  and  formed  a  branch  of  the  giWt 

i  nation  of  the  Suevi,  had  at  length  fixed  tfaemaelves 

f  in  Pannonia  (527),  after  sevend  times  cbangiii&r 

t  their  abode.     They  then  joined  with  the  Awa,  an 

Asiatic  people,  against  the  Gepid»,  who  poaaessed 
a  formidable  dominion  in  ancient  Dada,  on  ilie  left 
bank  of  the  Danube.     This  state  was  soon  over- 
turned by  the  combined  forces  of  the  two  nations, 
and  the  whole  territories  of  the  Gepidie  passed 
(565)  under  the  dominion  of  the  Avara.      The 
Lombards  also  abandoned  to  them  theur  pnicoaioiij 
in  Pannonia,  and  went  in  quest  of  new  settlements 
into  Italy.     It  was  in  the  spring  of  568  diat  they 
-hegHn  their  route,  under  the  conduct  of  their  Kinir 
Aiboin,  who,  without  coming  to  regular  combat 
with  the  Greeks,  took  from  them,  in  sncceasion. 
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Mto  tbe  emiuHi  part,  litiialedbeiyoiiddie  S«l«iid 
the  Elbe,  as  it  htd  been  deserted  of  isliftbieuiia  by 
the  frequent  eniigntianB  of  the  Germaft  tiibeB»  end 
by  the  total  destractioii  of  the  kiiigdoia  of  the 
TlMuii)giaiia»  it  was  aeised  in  ton  by  the  8lftTH  or 
ShKmnianii  a  nee  diatingnished  from  the  GemiKiii 
hf  their  huagvage  and  their  mwmmH. 

ThiB  iialion,  different  coloniea  of  which  still  oc- 
oapy  A  great  part  of  Europe,  did  aet  begia  Vm  fi- 
gwne  in  history  vntil  the  fourth  oenliiry  of  the 
Christian  era.  Jomandes,  a  Gothic  writer. ef  the 
alxth  oentnrys  is  tlie  first  anthor  who  wientSoni 
tlhem.  He  oails  ihem  Slavic  or  Sknmmi  anddis* 
tingwafaes  them  into  three  prineipal  biandlma>  the 
VMedi,  the  Slavi,  and  the  Anmai  whose  neaaieroiift 
tttbes  oeoapied  the  vast  oomntriea  on  «he  nomh  of 
Ae  fioxine  Se%  between  the  Vistiik,  ibd  Nlester, 
the  Nieper»  te.  It  waa  after  the  cooMBieBCeBient 
of  the  sixth  century  that  theae  istlana  emii^faM 
ftem  their  ancient  hahitasioMy  and  spread  theai- 
aelres  over  die  east  and  aoiith  of  Enrapok  Oft  the 
one  side»  they  extended  their  coloniea  as  te  na  the 
Elbe  and  the  Saal  i  en  the  other,  they  erassed  the  Da- 
nube, and  penetrated  into  Nericun»  Banneiiin»  nad 
filyria ;  occupying  all  those  oonntriea  hnown  al  this 
dft)r  under  the  names  of  Hungary,  Sdnroaint  Ser* 
vfe,  Bosnia)  CraatiB,  Dalmetia,  Gamiola,  GunnthiB, 
^31^  send  the  march  of  the  VeaedL  Tim  faietory 
ef  the  sixth  century,  presents  nothing  more  atie^ 
I  »onble  than  the  bloody  wan  wliioh  the  emperere 

ef  the  Eaat  had  to  maintahi  agiinst  the  SUiiriam 
{  ^the  Danube. 

!  llioee  colonics  of  them  who  fiivt  diatmguiahed 

I  themselves  on  the  Elbe,  the  Havel,  the  Oder, 

[  and  in  the  co«ntrieB  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
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txve  right  of  election  that  the  nation  had  reBerred 
to  itself. 

'  The  political  division  into  cantons  (gaw),  long 
used  in  ancient  Germany,  was  introduced  into 
all  the  new  conquests  of  the  German  tribes,  to 
iiusilitate  the  administration  of  justice.  At  the 
head  of  every  canton  was  a  justiciary  officer,  called 
Gravy  in  Latin  ComeSy  who  held  his  court  in  the 
open  air,  assisted  by  a  certain  number  of  assessors 
or  sherifik  This-  new  division  caused  a  total 
change  in  the  geography  of  Europe.  The  ancient 
names  of  the  countries  were  every  where  replaced 
by  new  ones ;  and  the  alterations  which  the  no- 
menclature of  these  divisions  underwent  in  course 
of  time,  created  no  small  embarrassment  in  the 

-  study  of  the  history  and  geography  of  the  middle 
ages. 

Among  the  freemen  who  composed  the  armies 
of  the  German  nations,  we  find  the  grandees  and 
noblesi  who  were  distinguished  by  the  number  of 
men-at-arms,  or  freemen,  whom  they  tcanied  in 
their  train.  ^'  They  all  followed  the  king^  oc  com- 
mon chief,  of  the  expedition,  not  as  mercenaries  or 
r^;nlar  soldiers,  but  as  volunteers  who  had  come, 
of  their  own  accord,  to  accompany  him.  The 
boQty  and  the  conquests  which  they  made  in  .war, 
they  regarded  as  a  common  property,  to  which 
they  had  all  an  equal  right.  The  kings,  chiefs,  and 
grandees,  in  the  division  of  their  territories,  received 
•larger  portions  than  the  other  military  and  firee- 

•  men,  on  account  of  the  greater  efforts  they  *  had 

-  made,  and  the  greater  number  of  warriors  who  had 

•  followed  them  to  the  field.  These  lands  were 
given  them  as  property  in  every  respect  free ;  and 
jdtbottgh  an  obligation  was  imfilied  of  their  con« 
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iBWl  •(  ceitMB  portioM  of  land,  wbidi  iky  di^ 
BMBibered  horn  their  own  terrilories. 

TboM  granliy  known  al  first  by  tho  name  of  b§m 
9i^!ees9  and  afterwarda  eiJi^Sy  Mibiected  those  who 
ivceived  then  to  penonal  serrica^  and  allegiance 
to  the  anperion  of  whom  they  held  theou  Aa 
they  were  bealewed  en  the  individnat  peaMaaor, 
and  on  the  enpieaa  condition  of  penonal  aervksea, 
il  18  obyiona  llial  or^;i«aUy  fiefs  or  benefices  were 
not  heve^tary  (  and  that  they  letomed  lo  the  so* 
perior^  whan  ^e  reason  for  which  tiiey  had  been 
Cpven  no  logger  exialed* 

The  InwB  and  jnviapnidenoe  of  the  fionaaa  wera 
in  Ml  practice  tbrongh  all  the  fwoviocae  of  the 
Weatam  Enpiray  when  the  Gennnn  nationa  eatn> 
Uashed  tbewidvea  there*  Far  firom  sapeiaeding 
er  abeiiahing  thenit  the  invaden  pemntted^  the 
nndent  inhabitnnla,  and  anch  of  their  new  snh|ecta 
m  deaUed  it*  to  lite  cenfermably  to  tkeae  lawst 
end  to  retain  them  in  their  cenrta  of  jnsdce.  Ne- 
varthdeasy  wilhont  adopting  thia  ayatem  of  jnria* 
prndencoy  which  accorded  neither  with  the  rude* 
naaa  of  thefar  niaanen»  nor  the  imperfection  of  their 
]deaa»  they  look  great  care,  after  their  settlenaent 
in  the  Roman  pro?inoea»  to  have  their  aneieat  cna> 
tenu^  to  which  they  were  ao  pecnliarly  attached, 
digest  nd  and  ledueol  to  writing* 

The  Codaa  of  the  Salian  and  Ripnarian  Fmnkep 
tkeae  el  the  Visigoths,  the  Bnrgandians,  the  Bn- 
vaaiana»  tiie  Angio^Saxona,  the  Fnaiana»  the  AUe- 
mamuy  and  the  Lombards^  were  collected  into  one 
body,  and  liberty  given  to  every  citiaen  to  he  go- 
verned according  to  that  cede  of  kwa  which  he 
Unmelf  mi^  dboeae.  All  theae  lawa  wore  tim 
of  the  military  i|iiiil  of  the  Gemmne,  aa 
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%tQ\l  as  of  their  attachment  to  that  perBOtial  liber-r 
ty  and  independence,  which  is  the  trne  character*  * 
istic  of  htunan  nature  in  its  primitive  state.     Ac- 
cording to  these  laws,  every  person  was  judged  by  - 
his  peters  ;  and  the  right  of  vengeance  was  reserved  ' 
to  the  individuals,  or  the  whole  fiamily,  of'  those  ' 
who  had  received  injuries.     Feuds,  which  thus  be* ' 
came  hereditary,  were  not  however  irreconcilable. 
Compromise  was  allowed  for  all  private  delinquen* 
cies,  which  could  be  expiated,  by  paying  to  the  injnr^ ' 
ed  party  a  specified  sum,  or  a  certain  number  of  cat-  > 
tie.  Murder  itself  might  be  expiated  in  this  manner ;  • 
and  every  part  of  the  body  had  a  tax  or  equi val- 
ient, which  was  more  or  less  severe,  according  to 
the  different  rank  or  condition  of  the  offenders.      * 

Every  freeman  was   exempt  from  corporal  pu-  ■ 
nisbment;  and  in  doubtful  cases,  the  law  obliged  the 
judges  to  refer  the  parties  to  single  combat,  enjoin-' 
ing  them  to  decide  their  quarrel  sword  in  hand.* 
Hence,  we  have  the  origin  of  the  Judgments  of 
Godf  as  well  as  of  CfiaUenges  and  Duels,  ^  ^    These- 
mstoms  of  the  German  nations,  and  their  singular 
resolution  in  persisting  in  them,  could  not  but  in- 
terrupt the  good  order  of  society,  encourage  bar- 
barism, and  stamp  the  same  character  of  rudeness 
on  all  their  conquests.     New  wants  sprung  front' 
new  enjoyments ;  while  opulence,  and  the  conta- 
pon  of  example,  taught  them  to  contract  vices  of 
which  they  had  been  ignorant,  aild  which  they  did 
not  redeem  by  new  virtues.      Murders,   oppres- 
rioos,  and  robberies,  multiplied  every  day;  the 
sword  was  made  the  standard  of  honour,  the  rule 
of  justice  and  injustice ;  cruelty  and  perfidy  be* 
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cane  trerf  where  ihe  reigning  charader  of  the 
cowt,  ihe  nobility  and  the  people. 

Iiter^nre»  with  the  arte  and  edencea,  fehaboTe 
aB  the  baaefal  effects  of  thie  royolntion.    In  len 
than  a  century  alter  the  first  inTaaien  of  the  bar- 
harianB,  there  acareely  remained  a  single  trace  of 
•the  litentnre  and  fine  arts  of  the  Ronwna.  Leani- 
ing 9  it  ia  true,  had  for  a  long  time  been  gradually 
ftllmg  mto  decay,  and  a  corrupt  taste  had  begun 
to  appear  among  the  Romans  in  works  of  genius 
and  imagination ;  but  no  comparison  can  be  made 
between  the  state  <tf  literature,  such  as  it  was  in 
the  West  anterior  to  the  revolution  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  that  which  we  find  there  after  the 
conquests  of  the  Crerman  nations. 

Theae  baibarians,  addicted  solely  to  war  ][  and 
the  chase,  despised  the  arts  and  sciences.  Un- 
der their  destructive  hands,  the  finest  monuments 
of  the  Romans  were  levelled  to  the  ground ;  their 
Khrariea  were  reduced  to  ashes ;  their  schools  ani) 
aeminaries  of  instruction  annihilated.  He  feeble 
iftya  of  learning  that  remained  to  the  vanquished^ 
were  nnahle  to  enlighten  or  dviliae  those  enenodc^ 
to  knowledge  and  mental  cultivation.  The  acien^ 
eea,  vnpatronised  and  unprotected  by  those  fero< 
eious  eonquenm,  soon  fdl  into  total  contempt. 

It  is  to  the  Christian  religion  alone,  which  w» 
embraced,  in  succession,  by  the  barbarous  destroyer 
#f  the  empire,  thpit  we  owe  the  preservatiott  <tf  thi 
mutilated  and  venerable  remains  which  we  poase« 
of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  ^^  The  clergy,  bo 
ing  the  anthorined  teachem  of  religion^  end  th* 
only  inteiproteie  i»f  the  sacred  writings,  were  ol] 
liged  by  their  office  to  have  some  tincture  of  lei 
ten.    They  thns  oecame,  over  all  the  Enat,  tb 
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Called  lingua  Franeica ;   this   was  distinguifdied 
L  from  the  lingna  Romanay  or  the  language  spoken 

■^  by  the  people  ;  and  which  afterwards  gave  rise  to 

the  modern  French.     It  appears,  therefore,  from 
what  we  have  just  stated,  that  the  incursion  of  the 
German  tribes  into  the  provinces  of  the  West,  wa<i 
}  the  true  source  of  all  the  barbarity,  ignorance  and 

superstition,  in  which  that  part  of  Europe  was  so 
r  long  and  so  universally  buried. 

t\  There  would  have  been,  therefore,  every  reason 

\  to  deplore  a  revolution,  not  less  sanguinary  in  itself 

than  disastrous  in  its  consequences,  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  had  not  been  the  instrument  of  delivering 
Europe  from  the  terrible  despotism  of  the  Ronaans ; 
and,  on  the  other,  if  we  did  not  find,  in  the  rude 
institutions  of  the  German  conquerors,  some  germs 
of  liberty,  which,  sooner  or  later,  were  sure  to 
^  lead  the  nations  of  Europe  to  wiser  laws,  and  bet- 

ter organized  governments. 

Among  the  states  which  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the 
'  Roman  empire,  that  of  the  Franks  acquired  the 

preponderance  ;  and,  for  several  ages,  it  sustained 
the  character  of  being  the  most  powerful  kingdom 
\.  in  Europe.     This  monarchy,  founded  by  Clovis, 

'^  and  extended  still  more  by  his  successors,  em- 

braced the  whole  of  Gaul  except  Languedoc, 
which  belonged  to  the  Visigoths.  *  **  The  greater 
part  of  Germany  also  was  subject  to  it,  with  the 
exception  of  Saxony,  and  the  territories  of  the 
Slavi.  After  it  had  fallen  into  decay,  by  the  |>ar- 
r-  titions  and  civil  wars  of  the  descendants  of  Clovis, 

it  rose  again,  solely  however  by  the  wisdom  and 
»  ability  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  who  restored  it 

once  more  to  its  original  splendour. 
These  mayorsi  from  being  originally  merely  giand* 
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of  coniquest,  he  rested  in  himself  the  sorerei^  an- 
thority,  and  granted  to  the  Merovingian  Prince, 
ilothing  more  than  the  rtiere  externals  of  majesty, 
and  the  simple  title  of  king.  Such  was  the  revo- 
lotion  that  transferred  the  Supreme  authority  of 
the  Franks  to  a  new  dynasty,  viz.  that  of  the  Car- 
lovingians,  who  with  great  moderation,  still  pre- 
sierved,  during  a  period  of  sixty-five  years,  the 
royal  dignity  to  the  Merovingian  princes,  whom 
they  had  stript  of  all  their  power.  *  * 

Pepin  d'Heristal  being  dead  (714),  the  partisans 
df  the  ancient  dynasty  made  a  last  effort  to  libe- 
rate the  Merovingian  kings  from  that  depeddence 
Under  which  Pepin  had  held  them  so  lonj?.  ITiis 
prince,  in  transferring  the  sovereign  authority  to  his 
grandson  Theodwald,  only  six  years  of  age,  had 
devolved  on  his  widow,  whose  name  was  JPlec- 
tHide,  the  regency  and  guardianship  of  the  young 
mayor. 

A  government  so  extraordinary  emboldened  the 
factious  to  attempt  a  revolution.  The  regent,  as 
well  as  her  grandson,  were  divested  of  the  sove- 
reignty, and  the  Neustrian  grandees  chose  a  may- 
or of  their  own  party  named  Rainfioy ;  but  their 
triumph  was  otily  of  short  duration.  Charles  Mar- 
tel,  natural  son  of  Pepin  as  is  supposed,  bavin<r 
escaped  from  the  prison  where  he  had  been  de- 
tained by  the  regent,  passed  into  Austrasia,  and 
then  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  duke,  after 
the  example  of  his  father.  He  engaged  in  a  war 
against  Chilperic  IL  and  his  mayor  Rainfroy; 
three  successive  victories  which  he  gained,  vix.  at 
Stavelo,  Vinci  near  Cambray,  and  Soissons,  in 
716-17-18,  made  him  once  more  master  of  tho 
throne  and  the  80'/«reign  authority.     The  duke  of 
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riiip  of  MugM.  The  En 
Ind  declared  hioiMlf  agnn 
proHcribed  it  by  an  imperi 
Ina  MKGcaMn  pemineil  in 
ttf  idolatry,  aa  well  m  id 
aroved  themselvea  derote 
cstraragant  zeal,  t^kh  tbi 
M  ex«eniTfl,  aicited  the  ii 
against  the  Grecian  Enpei 
were  freqaent  rel>ellion*  a{ 
oera  tkat  were  rbvged  wit 
-orden.  The  Rwnam  e* 
frmn  ihia,  to  expel  the  dol 
aided  in  tliMr  city  mi  tin 
BDd  they  fonnally  erected 
pnUic  (739),  trader  the  pc 
by  iisarping  all  the  righu 
the  Mne  time,  renTing  tfc 
aenate  and  the  Rnman  j 
reci^ited  aa  chief  or  bea 
■nd  had  the  ganenl  direct 
Itooie  and  al»vad.  The  U 
CDrmed  ef  the  datchy  of 
fiorth  M  aoatfa,  from  VitertM 
from  eaat  to  weat,  from  Ni 
Tiber.  Snch  waa  the  w 
«nph«,  that  all  the  efforu 
4aem  the  Rflmana  to  ttijm 
The  Graelc  vioeroy— the  D 
inafdied  lo  beniege  RanM 
•ogeiher  with  hie  aon ;  a 
was  compelled  to  make  [ 
can*. 

Tbia  atate  of  diatteaa  to 
fo*  was  redac««l,  aiorded 
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portmity  of  exiendiag  their  poaa&ummA  in  half. 
Aislolphitt  their  king  attacked  the  city  of  Ra- 
rtxam  (751),  where  the  exarchs  or  goreraon^- 
habI  of  the  Greeks  bad  ized  their  reeidence ;  and 
•oon  made  himself  master  of  it,  as  well  as  the 
province  of  the  exarchate,  *^  and  the  JE^entapolB. 
The  exarch  Eatychius  waa  obliged  to  ^^  and 
alielter  in  Naples. 
This  eurrender  of  the  capital  of  Gnwiaa  Italy, 
•boldened  the  Lombard  King  to  extead  his 
still  farther ;  he  demanded  the  sabmiiaion  of 
ikm  city  and  dutchy  of  Rone,  which  he  coosiderBd 
as  a  dependency  of  the  exarchate.  '  Pope  Stephen 
iL  became  ahunedy  and  began  to  solicit  an  alJiaace 
with  the  Greek  empire,  whose  distant  power  aeem- 
•d  to  btm  less  fonnidable  than  that  of  the  Lom- 
hards*  hia  aeighbonf* ;  but  being  dosdy  pressed 
hf  Aiaiulplias,  and  indiag  tlmt  he  had  no  soooomr 
to  expect  from  Constantinople,  he  detennined  to 
apply  for  protection  to  the  Franks  and  their  King 
F)epin» 

Hie  Frankis  at  that  time^  held  the  first  nak 
among  the  nationa  of  Ewope;  their  expUnta 
againat  the  Andiiana  had  gBiaed  them  a  high  re- 
potMioa  for  valour  over  all  the  West.  Stephen 
aepaired  to  person  to  Franee,  and  in  an  interview 
whicb  he  liMl  with  Fepin,  he  fomd  means  to  in- 
terest that  priaoe  hi  hia  cause.  Pepin  dki  not  yet 
ngard  binaself  as  securely  estaUiahed  en  a  throne 
v&sb  he  had  so  leoently  uanrped  from  the  Mere* 
viagiaii  prinoes ;  more  especially  ai  there  still  ex- 
IrtMl  a  son  of  ChUderic  III.,  named  Thierry,  and 
«  fsnsiidable  rivalry  4n  the  pnissiat  dukes  of  Aqat- 
who  were  cadets  of  dM  aame  tenily.    He 
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.'had  no  other  right  to  the  crown  ^lan  that  of  elec- 
tion ;  and  this  title,  instead  of  descending  to  his 
eons,  might  perhaps  serve  as  a  pretext  for  de- 
priving them  of  the  sovereignty.     Anxious  to  reo- 
der  the  crown  hereditary,  he  indoce<l  the  Pope  to 
renew   the   ceremony   of  his  coronation   in    the 
Church  of  jSt  Denis ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
consecrate  his  two  sons,  Charles  and  Cailoman. 
The  Pope  did  more ;  he  disengaged  the  King  from 
the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  Cbilderic,  and 
bound  all  the  nobility  of  the  Franks,  that  were 
present  on  the  occasion,  in  the  name!  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  St  Peter,  to  preserve  the  royal  dignity 
in  the  right  of  Pepin  and  his  descendants;  and 
lastly,  that « he  might  the  more  effectually  «ecare 
the  attachment  of  Pepin  and  his  sons,  and  procim 
for  himself  the  title  of  being  their  protector,  lie 
-  publicly  confeired  on  them  the  |ionoar  of  biui^ 
•patiicians  of  Rome* 

So  great  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  Pope 
could  not  but  excite  the  gratitude  of  Pepin.  H^ 
not  only  promised  him  succour  against  the  Lom* 
bards ;  he  engaged  to  recover  the  exarchate  from 
their  hands,  and  make  a  present  of  it  to  the  Holy 
'  See ;  he  even  made  him  a  grant  of  it  by  anticips- 
tion,  which  he  signed  at  the  Castle  of  ChierBi-«ar- 
rOise,  and  which  he  likewise  caused  to  be  signed  by 
the  princes  his  sons.  ^  ^  It  was  in  ful61ment  of  these 
stipulations  that  Pepin  undertook  (755-56)  twp 
successive  expeditions  into  Italy.  He  compelletl 
Aistolphus  to  acknowledge  himself  his  vassal,  and 
deliver  op  to  him  the  exarchate  with  the  Pentapoli% 
of  which  he  immediately  put  bis  Holiness  in  po^ 
session.  This  donation  of  Pepin  serveil  to  continn 
and  to  extend  the  secular  power  of  the  Popj% 


It  was  under  ihe  Caliphate  of  Wdid(711)» 
that  the  Arabs  first  invwied  Europe^  aad  attacktNl 
the  monarchy  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain.     This 
monarchy  had  already  snnk  under  the  feebleness 
of  its  kings,  and  the  despotic  prerogatives  whicli 
the  grandees,  and  especially  the  bishops,  had  arro- 
gated to  themselves.     These  latter  disposed  of  iha 
thrope  at  their  pleasure,  having  declanxl  it  to  be 
elective.     They  decided  with  supreme  aathority 
in  the  cxiuncils  of  the  nation,  and  in  all  affiiire  ol' 
state.     Mnza  at  that  time  commanded  in  nortb- 
em  Africa,  in  name  of  the  Caliph  Walid.    By  the 
anthority  of  that  sovereign,  he  sent  into  Spain  one 
of  his  genenils,  named  Taric  or  Tarec-Abeoaearat 
who,  having  made  a  descent  on  the  coasts  of  An- 
dalusia, took  his  station  oa  the  hill  which  the  an- 
cients called  Calpd,   and  which  has  since  been 
known  by  the  name  of  Gibraltar  (Gibel-Taric)p 
or  the  hiU  of  Taric,  in  conunemoratioa  of  the  A- 
labiaa  general 

It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  Xecea 
ds  la  Frontera,  in  Andalusia,  thai  Taric  encoun- 
tered the  army  of  the  Visigoths,  commanded  by 
their  King  Roderic  The  battle  was  decisive,  aa 
the  Visigoths  sustained  a  total  defeat,  Roderic 
perished  in  the  flight ;  and  Muza,  the  Arabian  go- 
vernor, haviag  arrived  to  second  the  efforts  of  Ta- 
ric, the  conquest  of  all  Spain  followed  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  victory.  *  ^  Septimania,  or  Langue- 
doc,  which  then  made  a  part  of  the  Visigothic  mo- 
narchy, passed  at  the  same  time  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  AiabiB. 

These  fierce  invadem  did  not  limit  their  coa- 
qneeta  in  Europe  to  Spain  and  Laagucdoc ;  the 
Balearic  Isks,  Sardinia»  Corsica,  part  of  Apulia 
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The  Franks,  likewise,  took  advantage  of  tbeaa 
evenlB,  to  expel  the  An^  from  Langoedoc.  Pe-> 
pin  took  poeaeflsion  of  the  cicies  of  Niamea,  M»- 
gaelonne,  Agde,  and  Besrien  (752),  which  weie 
deltrered  up  to  him  by  a  noble  Goth,  named  Oa» 
mo^A•  The  redaction  of  Narboone  waa  by  no 
means  so  easy  a  task.  For  seven  years  he  con* 
tanned  to  blockade  it ;  and  it  was  not  nntil  759 
tiiat  be  became  master  of  the  dty,  and  the  whole 
of  Langaedoc* 

The  loss  of  Spain,  on  the  part  of  the  Ahfumdcu^ 
was  soon  after  followed  by  that  of  Northern  Africa. 
Ibrahim»Ben*Aglab,  having  been  scot  thither  as  go- 
vernor   by  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  Haronn  Al* 
rashid  (800),  he  found  means  to  constitute  hiaaaelf 
sovereign  prtnee  over  ihm  countries,  then  properly 
termed  Africa ;  of  which  Tripoli,  Cairoan,  Tunis, 
and  Algiers,  formed  a  part.     He  was  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Agbbites ;  ^  whilo  anocJber 
usurper,  named  Edris,  hiuring  conquered  Numidiu 
and   Mauritania,   caifed   by  the  Arabs   MogrtA, 
founded  that  of  the  Edrissites.     Theae  two  dyi 
ties  were  overturned  (about  908)  by  Aboul 
Mohammed,  eon  of  Obeidallah,  who  datmed  to  be 
descended  fttun  Ali,  by  Fatima,  daughter  of  ihe 
prophet ;  he  subjected  the  whole  of  Northern  Af^ 
rka  to  hw  yoke,  and  took  tho  titles  of  Mahadi  and 
Calqih.     From  him  were  descended  the  Caypfasy 
called  Fatimites,  who  extended  their  conquests  to 
Egypt,  and  kid  there  the  foundation  of  Kaherahb 
or  Grand  Cairo  (968),  where  they  estahlisbed  the 
seat  of  their  caliphate,  which,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, %ras  destroyed  by  the  Ayoubides. 

The  irruption  of  tlie  Arabs  into  Spain,  disuB- 
trous  as  it  was,  did  not  fiul  to  produce  edbcta  be* 
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utStiai  to  £«rQp«9  whicb  owes  ito  civiUsmion 

partly  to  this  drcanittaace*    Tbe  Ahawuliaii  CW 

liphsy  aspiring  to  be  the  protecton  of  letters  and 

arta,  began  to  found  achooby  and  to  encourage 

ftfaoaUuiooa  of  the  most  eminent  Greek  authora 

into  tbe  Arabic  language.     Tbeir  example  waa 

followed  by  the  Caliphs  of  Cordova,  and  even  by 

the  Fatiroitesy  who  held  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt 

and  Northern  Africa.     In  this  manner  a  taste  for 

learning  was  communicated  to  all  the  Mahometan 

states.     From  Bagdad  it  passed  to  Cairo;  and 

IroiD  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Ni]e>  it 

spread  itself  as  feur  as  the  Tagus.    Mathematics^ ' ' 

Astraoomy,   Chemistry,   Medicine,   Botany,  and 

Materia  Medica,    were  the  sciences  which  the 

Arabians  affected  chiefly  to  cultivate.     They  ez- 

eeUed  also  in  poetry,  and  in  the  art  of  embodying 

tbe  fictioDa  of  imagination  in  the  most  agreeable 

nanatives.     Rhazes,  Averroes,  Avicenna,  are  ar 

mnrng  tbe  number  of  their  celebrated  philosophers 

and  pbjrsicians.     Elmacin,  Abulfe<la,  Abnlphara- 

gtiis,  and  Bohadin,  as  historians,  have  become  £ei- 

■MNis  to  all  posterity. 

Thus  Spain,  under  the  Mahometans,  by  culti- 
vating many  sciences  little  known  to  the  rest  of 
Europe,  became  the  seminary  of  the  Christian^  in 
tbe  West,  who  resorted  thither  in  crowds,  to  pro- 
aecate  in  the  schools  of  Cordova  the  study  of 
learning  and  the  liberal  arts*^  *  The  use  of  the 
Bnmerical  characters,  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
cotton,  and  gun*powder,  were  derived  to  us  from 
the  Arabians,  and  especially  from  the  Arabians  of 
Spain.  Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  naviga- 
tion, are  all  equally  indebted  to  the  Arabians. 
Tbey  gave  a  new  impulse  to  tbe  commerce  of 
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the  Indies ;  from  the  Persian  Gnlf  they  extended 
their  trade  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediternmean, 
and  to  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea.  Their  car- 
pets, and  embroideries  in  gold  and  silver,  their 
cloths  of  silk,  and  their  manufiBctores  in  steel  and 
leather,  maintained  for  years  a  celebrity  and  a 
perfection  nnknown  to  the  dther  nations  of  £a- 
l^pe. 


I 
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Christianity,  by  the  peace  which  he  conrluiliNS. 
with  them  (803)  at  Saltz  on  the  Saal.  T^te  hi^liop* 
rics  of  Munster,  Osnaburg,  Minden,  PaderlMirn, 
Verden,  Bremen,  Hilde8heim,and  Haiberetadt,ow« 
their  «>rigin  Vo  this  {Prince.  Several  of  ih6  Sia- 
Tonian  nations,  the  Abotrites  (789),  the  Wilzians 
<805),  the  Sorabians  (806),  the  Bohemians  (81 1), 
^c,  acknowledged  themselves  his  tributaries ;  and 
by  a  treaty  of  peace  which  he  concludexl  with 
Hemming,  King  of  Jatlknd,  rre  fixed  the  river 
Eyder,  as  the  northern  limit  of  his  empire  against 
the  Danes.  Besides  these, .  the  powerfal  mo* 
narchy  of  the  Avars,  ^  which  comprehended  all 
the  countries  known  in  modem  times  by  the  names 
<of  Austria,  Hungary,  Ti^^sylVania,  Sclavonia,  Dfil- 
matia,  and  Croatia,  was  completely  subverted  by 
him  (791)  ;  and  he  likewise  despoiled  the  Arabians 
of  all  that  part  of  Spain  which  is  situated  between 
the  Pyrenees  atid  the  Ebl-o  (796),  as  Ulso  bf  Cor- 
sica, Sardinia,  and  the  Balearic  Isles.  In  Spain  he 
established  military  commanders,  under  ^  title 
^  Margrnves, 

Of  these  (Conquests,  thfe  one  that  ddsferves  tlie 
inost  {larticular  attentibn  is  that  of  Italy,  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards.  At  the  solicitation  of 
Pope  Adrian  I.,  Charles  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  last  bf  tbe  Lombard  kitlgs.  He  be- 
l^ieged  that  prince  in  his  capital  at  Pavla;  and 
having  made  him  prisoner,  after  a  long  siege,  he 
shut  him  up  in  confinement  for  the  rest  of  his 
days,  and  incorporated  his  dominions  with  the 
tnonarbhy  of  the  Franks.  The  Dukes  of  Bene- 
Tento,  who,  as  vtissals  of  the  Lombard  kings,  theh 
o<^rupied  the  greater  part  of  Lower  Italy,  were  at 
the  saufe  time  impelled  to  acknowledge  the  eore^ 
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Oh«rch«  ClnileB  no  Mxmer  saw  hiimielf  «iiwl«r  (^ 
that  kingdom,  than  he  aflected  to  add  to  bis  titUn 
of  King  of  the  Franks  and  Lonhands  thai  of  IV 
trician  of  the  Romans ;  and  began  to  eibercise  over 
Rome  and  the  Ecclesiastical  States  those  rigbts  of 
supremacy  which  the  Greek  emperora  and  eiorcb^ 
had  enjoyed  before  him. 

This  prince  rotucned  to  Rome  to^rards  die  emi 
«f  the  year  800,  in  order  to  inquire  into  a  con- 
apiracy  which  some  of  the  Roman  nolHlity  h»d 
eraoertml  against  the  life  of  Pope  Leo  III.  Tlx* 
whole  afiair  hantig  been  discussed  in  his  presencpi 
and  the  innocence  of  the  Pope  deariy  esmbli^fHl. 
I  ^  Charles  went  to  assint  at  the  solemn  mass  which 
ams  celebrated  in  St  Peter's  Church  on  Christmas 
.  \  day  ^800.)     The  Pope»  anxious  to  sliow  hin  souh" 

public  testimony  of  his  gratitude,  chose  die  mo- 
ment whai  the  prince  was  on  his  knevs  at  th^ 
foot  of  the  grand  altar,  tb  put  the  imperial  crown 
on  hia  head,  and  cause  him  to  be  proclaimed  to 
Che  people  Emperor  of  the  Romans. 

From  this  affiiir  must  he  dated  the  revival  of  tft^ 
Roman  Empire  in  the  West,— a  title  ^i^iich  M 
been  extinct  for  three  hundred  yean.  The  f^' 
perota  of  the  East  who,  during  that  mterval,  M 
eontmued  exclusively  in  the  enjoyment  of  i^ 
title,  appeared  to  hanre  some  reason  for  opposing 
«i  innovation  which  might  eventually  booome  ^ 
judicial  to  them.  The  contest  which  arose  oa  tbi« 
sulgect  between  the  two  emperon,  was  at  length 
(808)  terminated  by  treaty.  The  Greek  emperprt 
neoognised  the  new  dignity  of  Charks  (812) ;  vnA 
mt  these  conditions  they  were  allowed  to  retain 
those  possessions,  which  dwy  sdU  beM  by  a  kt\M 
in  Italy. 
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Irodty ;  which  their  repeated  revolts,  and  frequent 
jretums  to  paganism,  cannot  justify. 

As  to  his  patronage  and  love  of  letters,  this  is 
attested  by  the  namerons  schools  which  he  foiui<Lr 
ed,  and  the  encouragements  he  held  oat  to  them  ; 
as  well  as  the  attention  be  showed  in  inviting  to 
J] is  court,  the  most  celebrated  learned  men  from 
every  country  in  Europe.  He  formed  them  into 
a  kind  of  academy,  or  literary  society,  of  which  he 
was  himself  a  member.  When  at  an  advanced 
^ge,  he  reoeiyed  instruction  in  rhetoric,  logic  and 
astrpnomy,  from  the  famous  Alcuin,  an  English- 
man, to  whom  he  was  much  attached.  He  endea- 
Foured  also  to  improve  his  vemacalar  tongue,  which 
was  the  Teutonic,  or  lingua  Franckoy  by  draw* 
ing  ^p  a  grammar  of  that  language,  giving  German 
names  to  the  months  and  the  winds,  which  had 
not  yet  received  them ;  and  in  making  a  collection 
of  the  military  songs  of  the  ancient  Germans.  He 
^tended  an  equal  protection  to  the  arts,  more  es* 
pecially  architecture,  a  taste  for  which  be  had  im-* 
|)ibed  in  Italy  and  Rome.  Writer^  of  those  times 
dpeak  with  admiratic^  of  the  palaces  and  edifices 
ponstructed  by  his  orders,  at  Ingelhiero,  near 
Ment^,  at  Nimegnen,  on  the  left  bank  of  th« 
Waal,  and  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  These  buildings 
were  adorped  with  nmperons  paintings,  as  well  as 
inarble  and  mosaic  work,  which  he  had  brought 
from  Il6me  and  Havenna. 

The  empire  of  Charlen^i^e,  which  may  bear  s 
comparison  as  to  its  extent  with  the  ancient  em* 
pire  of  the  West,  embraced  the  principal  part  of 
Europe.  All  Gaul,  Germany^  and  Spain  as  fax: 
at  the  Ebro,  Italy  to  Benevento,  seyeral  islands  it| 
the  Mediterraaean,  witb  a  consideiabie  pa^  o£  I^a^*; 
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miter  iaia  competttioii  witk  the  enpiie  of  iIm 
Fianluk  The  nooaickm  of  die  aerth*  DeuMik^ 
Norway^  and  Sired»B>  and  thorn  of  Pokmd  and 
R««ai»,  were  nol  ibea  in  e^isteace ;  or  bad  nei 
emerged  from  the  thick  daiimeea  that  atill  oovcced 
cho«e  parts  of  contiaental  Europe.  Englaad  thea 
prewfited  a  heptarchy  of  aevea  ooafedecate  gofvn* 
laentSt  the  aniea  of  whiok  waa  far  froai  beiag  well 
coosolidated.  The  kings  of  this  eonfedeiacy  weiB 
incessantly  engaged  in  war  with  each  other ;  and 
it  waa  not  antil  several  years  after  Charkaisgae, 
that  Egbert  the  Great,  king  of  Wesaex,  previ^aig 
in  the  conteatt  eoaatifatad  UawolfKiagof  atlEag* 
bad,  in  827. 

The  Mabametaii  part  of  Spain*  after  it  waa  ■»• 
parated  from  the  great  empice  of  the  Caliph's,  waa 
engaged  ia  perpetnal  warfare  with  the  East.  Tha 
Omniades,  aoTereigas  of  Covdota,  ftr  from  pro* 
▼okiag  their  weatara  aeigbboan,  whose  faloor  they 
bad  already  expeneoead,  showed  theBwelfea»  on 
the  coatmry,  attentife  to  presenre  peace  and  good 
aaderstanding  with  then.  The  Greek  emperan^ 
who  wera  eantinaaUy  qaarrelling  with  the  Arabs 
and  Bulgariaaa,  and  agitated  by  fitfHiaas  and  b« 
testine  commotions,  oonid  no  longer  heaa  object  of 
snspicioB  or  rivalry  to  the  monarchy  oi  the  Fraaka. 

Thus  did  the  empirs  of  Charlemagne  enjoy  the 
glory  of  hatag  the  aacendant  power  in  Euope ; 
lint  it  did  net  long  sastaia  its  original  splendor. 
[t  would  ha?e  leqmred  a  man  of  extraordinary  ta« 
lents,  to  manage  the  reins  of  a  goremment  so  ex* 
tensive  and  so  complicated*  Loais-le-Debonnaire, 
or  Uie  Gentle,  the  son  and  soceessor  of  Charles, 
did  not  possons  a  single  qualification  proper  ta 
gavera  the  vast  dnaiiaiana  which  Ua  bther  had 
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Chailes,  wboeo  di?iflioii  abp  compfobewM  Am 
March  of  Spaiii»  consisting  of  the  provinee  of  B^x^ 
oelona,  and  the  (orritorieB  which  Chftriemagoo  had 
conquered,  beyond  the  PjrreBeea. 

It  i»  with  this  treatyt  properly  apeaking^  that 
modem  France  oonunenceai  which  it  but  a  depuP^ 
nent  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  FFanka*  or 
narchy  of  Charlemagne.  For  a  long  time  it 
tained  the  boundariea  which  the  conference  at 
Verdun  had  aaaigned  it;  and  whatOTer  it  noir 
powoMOB  beyond  tbeie  limiiat  waa  the  acquisitiaii 
of  oonqueata  which  it  haa  made  aioce  the  foiuw 
teeath  century.  Charles  th#  Bald  waa  in  fiiict 
then  the  first  King  of  France^  and  it  ia  from  biai 
that  the  aeries  of  her  kings  commences.  It  waa 
moreover  under  this  prince  that  the  government 
of  the  Neustriam  or  Western  Franka  aasnmed  s 
new  aspect.  Before  his  time  it  waa  enUraly  of  • 
Frankish  or  German  constitution;  the  mannena 
and  customs  of  the  oonqueroia  of  Gaul  every 
where  predominated ;  Uieir  language  (tho  Hn^a 
Pranea)  was  that  of  the  court  and  the  govemnseot. 
But  after  the  dismembermant  of  which  we  faaiRO 
spoken*  the  Gauls  imported  it  into  Neustiia  or 
Western  France ;  the  customs  and  popular  lan*^ 
guage  were  adopted  by  the  court,  and  had  no  small 
influence  on  the  government.  Thia  language* 
which  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ro^ 
man  or  Bomancej  polished  by  the  reflnemaots  of 
the  court»  assumed  by  degrees  a  new  and  pnrer 
fonn,  and  in  course  of  time  became  the  parent  of 
the  modem  French*  It  waa  therefore  at  thia  pe* 
riod,  viae,  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Baki,  that  the 
Western  Franks  began*  properly  speaking*  to  be  a 
distinct  nation,  and  exchanged  their  more  ancient 
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tlic  other  to  Charles  the  Bald. '     By  a  8ub«pqn<^nt 
J  treaty,  concluded  (879)  between  the  sons  of  L«ni^ 

suruamed  the   Stammerer,  King  of  France,  9V(\ 
^  Louis  the  Young,  King  of  Germany,  the  French  <li^  '- 

sion  of  Lorraine  was  ceded  to  this  latter  prince,  wl'" 
thus  reunited  the  whole  of  that  kingdom.     It  re- 
mained incorporated  with  Germany,  at  the  tinu* 
j  wheii  the  last  dismemberment  of  that  monarchv 

took  place,  (895),  on  the  deposition  of  Charles  t)  e 
Fat.  Amulph,  King  of  Germany,  and  succes^^or 
of  Charles,  bestowed  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine  on 
SwentibaJd  his  natnral  son,  who  after  a  reign  <'- 
]  five  years,  was  deposed  by  Louis,  sumaroed  the 

->  Infant,  son  and  successor  of  Arnulpfa.  Lonis  dyinu' 

without  is^ne,  (912),  Charles  the  Simple,  King  oi 
Prance,  took  advantage  of  the  commotions  in 
Germany,  to  put  himself  in  possession  of  tli:«t 
kingdom,  which  was  at  length  finally  reunited  tn 
the  Germanic  crown  by  Henry,  somamed  tlif* 
Fowler. 

Two  new  kingdoms  appeared  under  the  nnm^ 
of   Burgundy,  viz.  Provence  or   Cisjurane  1^"^ 
]  gnndy,  and  Transjurane  Burgundy.     The  founds*' 

of  the  former  was  a  nobleman  named  Boson,  whoM' 
sister  Charles  the  Bald  bad  espoused.  Elevattti 
by  the  king,  his  brother-in-law,  to  the  bijrln"*^ 
(Iignities  in  the  state,  he  was  created,  in  succession- 
Count  of  Vienna,  Duke  of  Provence,  Duke  ot 
Italy,  and  Prime  Minister,  and  even  obtained  i" 
marriage  the  Princess  Irmengarde,  daughter  (^^ 
Louis  If.,  Emperor  and  King  of  Italy.  Instigate*' 
by  this  princess,  he  did  not  scruple  to  raise  ln^ 
ambitious  views  to  the  throne.  The  death  o\ 
Lonia  the  Stammerer,  and  the  troubles  that  a^^- 
sued,  afforded  bim  an  opportimity  of  attaching  ^^ 
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pmdy,  Ha^o,  in  onler  to  maintain  himself  on  th^ 
throne  of  Italy,  and  exclude  Kodolph,  ceded   to 
him  the  district  of  Provence,  and  the  kingdom  of 
his  royal  ward.     Thus  united  in  the  person  of  Ro* 
dolph,  these  two  kingdoms  passed  to  his  descend- 
imts,  viz.  Conrad,  his  son,  and  Rodolph  IIL,  bis 
grandson.     These  princes  are  styled,  in  their  titl<^, 
i^ometimes  Kings  of  Burgundy ;  sometimes  Kings 
of  Vienne  or  Aries;  sometimes  Kings  of  Proceiwe 
iind  AUemanicu     They  lost,  in  couive  of  time, 
their  possessions  heyond  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone  ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Rodolph  III.,  this  kingdom  had 
for  its  boundaries  the  Rhinei  the  Rhone,  the  Saone, 
the  Reuss,  and  the  Alps. 

Navarre,  the  kingdom  next  to  be  mentioned^ 
knowf)  among  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Vas*' 
tonia,  tras  one  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Py- 
renees, which  Charlemagne  had  conquered  froni 
the  Arabs.     Among  the  counts  or  wardens  of  the 
Marches    (called   by  the   Germans   Margraves), 
which  he  established,  the  most  remarkable  were  thofie 
of  Barcelona  in  Catalonia,  Jiicca  in  Arragon,  and 
Pampclnna  in  Navarre.     AH  these  Spanish  Marcli-^ 
^s  were  comprised  within  Western  France,  and 
within   the   division  which   fell  to  the  share  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  on  the  dismemberment  of  that 
mcmarchy  among  the  sons  of  Lonis  the  Gentle; 
The  extreme  imbecility  of  that  prince,  and  the  ra« 
himities  of  his  reign,  were  the  causes  why  the  Na- 
varrese  revolted  f^pm  France,  and  erected  them- 
trelvos  into  a  ^ee  and  independent  state.     It  ap- 
pears alino,  that  they  were  implicated  in  the  defec- 
tion of  Aquitain  (853),  when  it  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  Charles  the  Bald.     Don  Garcias,  son  of  the 
Count  Don  Garcias,  and  grandson  of  Do»SaneW; 


lift  eitAt^m  lit* 

«d.  Tlni  flew  Mmd  of  altlaAoi  WM  not  liMi|^  hi 
typenitig  ft  door  to  UeentiooMiflMs  ^  bj  r  Mttml 
ooiMeqtience,  il  waft  tma^ned,  tiittl  tlie  wtidal  mipe- 
fior  might  be  duMged,  wfaeneter  there  wae  a  poo- 
eibiUty  of  cbaiigiiig  him  with  a  tioltttion  of  hh  en^ 
gagementft,  or  of  diat  leciprocai  iddity  wMcli  be 
owed  to  bis  YBBsalSb 

A  tystem  like  this,  not  otily  overturned  public 
Older,  by  planting  the  germs  of  oormptioii  in  every 
put  of  the  internal  administration ;  it  was  still 
fliiore  defeetite  with  tegard  to  the  external  opera* 
Ikiin  of  goremment,  and  direetly  at  variance  with 
tf  1  plans  of  aggitrandtteaient  or  of  conquest.    Aa 
W|yr  wan  catriod  on  by  Meana  of  slaves  or  vasonla 
only,  it  is  easy  to  petmve  that  rarh  armies  not 
he^  kept  constantly  on  feot^  were  with  dilfieidty 
jMM  bi  Biotton ;  that  they  could  neidier  prevent  in* 
MtiBe  lebellioiii  nor  be  a  protedimi  agamot  hoa- 
iBe  Invarfon ;  and  that  conquests  made  by  means 
of  aaeb  tioops,  must  be  lost  willi  the  same  faclKty 
muk  they  afe  won*     A  permanent  nmiiaryt  fort* 
HMOfe  and  gmfsonsy  such  as  we  find  in  modem 
MJlios,  wet«    ahogelher  unknown    among    the 
Fnaiks.    These  poKde  institutions,  indispensablo 
in  grtat  eMpbies,  were  lotaMy  repugnant  to  the 
kenfua  of  the  German  nations*    They  did  not  even 
now  what  is  meant  by  finances,  or  regular  sya- 
letts  of  taxation*    Their  kmgs  had  no  other  pe« 
cuniary  resouroe  tihaii  the  simple  revenues  of  their 
lAemesnes,  which  served  for  the  maintainanoe  of 
Ihmr  court.     Gratuitous  donations,  the  perquisHea 
of  bed  and  kidging,  fines,  the  tieree  of  which  be* 
longed  to  tiie  loag,  r^tsof  custom  and  toll,  added 
hut  little  to  their  wealth,  and  could  not  be  reckon* 
•^  uhong  "Oe  Outaber  of  olale  tesourcei.    Nona 
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nniOB  and  amity,  by  meam  of  oertaiii  rights  of  ta- 
periority,  which  they  graated  to  their  eldest  sons, 
whom  Uiey  had  invested  with  the  Imperial  dignity* 
Bnt  this  subordination  of  the  younger  to  their 
«lder  brothers  was  not  of  long  continuance ;  and 
these  divisions,  besides  naturally  weakening  the 
state,  became  a  source  of  perpetual  discord  ;  and 
reduced  the  Carlovingian  princes  to  the  necessity  of 
courting  the  grandees,  on  every  emergency ;  and 
gaining  their  interest  by  new  gifts,  or  by  conees- 
oions  which  went  to  sap  the  fou^datio^  of  the 
throne. 

This  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  must  also 
be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  causes  that 
hastened  the  decline  of  the  empire.  Dukes  and 
Counts,  besides  being  intrusted  with  the  justice 
and  police  of  their  respective  governments,  exer- 
dsed,  at  the  san^e  time,  a  military  power,  and  col- 
lected the  revenues  of  the  Exchequer.  So  many 
and  so  di£ferent  jurisdictions,  united  in  one  and 
lihe  same  power,  could  not  but  become  dangeions 
to  the  royal  authority ;  while  it  facilitated  to  the 
nobles  the  means  of  fortifying  themselves  in  their 
governments,  and  breaking,  by  degrees,  the  unity 
of  the  state.  Charlemagne  had  felt  this  inconve- 
meace ;  and  he  thought  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  sue* 
oeasively  aboUshing  the  great  duchies,  and  dividing 
them  into  several  counties.  Unfortunately  this 
policy  was  not  followed  out  by  his  successors,  who 
returned  to  the  ancient  practice  of  creating  dukes ; 
imd  besides,  being  educated  and  nurtured  in  supei^ 
Btition  by  the  priests,  they  put  themselves  wlK>lIy 
under  dependence  to  bishops  and  ecclesiastics,  who 
thus  disposed  of  the  state  at  their  pleasure.  The 
consequence  was;  that  governments^  at  first  alter- 
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ties  of  the  North,  and  the  Hungarians  from  the 
back  settlements  of  Asia,  exposed  it  afresh  to  the 
terrible  scooige  of  foreign  invasion. 

The  Normans,  of  German  origin,  and  inhabit- 
ing ancient  Scandinavia,  that  is  to  say,  Swedeo, 
Denmark,  and  modem  Norway,  began,  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  to  cover  the  sea 
with  their  ships,  and  to  infest  successively  all  the 
maritime  coasts  of  Europe.^  Daring  the  space 
of  two  hundred  years,  they  continued  their  incur- 
sions and  devastations,  with  a  fierceness  and  perr 
severance  that  surpasses  all  imagination.  This 
phenomenon,  however,  is  easily  explained,  if  we  at- 
tend to  the  state  of  barbarism  in  which  the  inh»^ 
bitants  of  Scandinavia,  in  general,  were  at  that 
time  plunged.  Despising  agriculture  and  the  arts, 
they  found  themselves  unable  to  draw  from  fishing 
and  the  chase,  the  necessary  means  even  for  their 
scanty  subsistence.  The  comfortable  circumstances 
of  their  neighbours  who  cultivated  their  lands,  ex- 
cited their  cupidity,  and  invited  them  to  acquire 
by  force,  piracy,  or  plunder,  what  they  had  not 
sufficient  skill  to  procure  by  their  own  industry. 
They  were,  moreover,  animated  by  a  sort  of  reli- 
gious fanaticism,  which  inspired  them  with  courage 
for  the  most  perilous  enterprise.  This  reckless 
superstition  they  drew  from  the  doctrines  of  Odin> 
who  was  the  god  of  their  armies,  the  rewarder  of 
valour  and  intrepidity  in  war,  receiving  into  his 
paradise  of  VcdhaUoy  the  brave  who  fell  beneath 
the  swords  of  the  enemy ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  abode  of  the  wretched,  called  by  them 
Helvete^  was  prepared  for  those  who,  abandoned 
to  ease  and  effeminacy,  preferred  a  life  of  tranquil- 
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the  Strong,  a  scion  of  the  royal  House  of  Capet, 
whom  Charles  the  Bald  had  created  (861)  Doke 
or  GoTcrnor  of  Neustria,  was  killed  in  battle 
(866)  while  combatiDg  with  success  against  the 
Normans.  At  length,  the  terror  which  they  bad 
spread  everywhere  was  such,  that  the  French,  who 
trembled  at  the  very  name  of  the  Nonnans,  bad 
no  longer  courage  to  encounter  them  in  arms ; 
and  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  such  formidable 
enemies,  they  consented  to  purchase  their  retreat 
/  by  a  sum  of  money  ;  a  wretched  and  feeble  re- 

medy, which  only  aggravated  the  evil,  by  inciting 
4  the  invaders,  by  the  hope  of  gain,  to  return  to  the 

,1  charge. 

^  It  is  not  however  at  all  astonishing,  that  France 

.  ^  should  have  been  exposed  so  long  to  these  incur- 

.  '*  sions,  since,  besides  the  inefficient  state  of  that 

u  monarchy,  she  had  no  vessels  of  her  own   to   pro- 

I  tect  her  coasts.     The  nobles,  occupied  solely  with 

1  the  care  of  augmenting  or  confirming  their  grrow- 

i  ing  power,  offered  but  a  feeble  opposition  to  the 

'  Normans,  whose  presence  in  the  kingdom  canned 

a  diversion  favourable  to  their  views.  Some  of  tbeni 

."  even  had  no  hesitation  in  joining  the  barbarians 

when  they  happened  to  be  in  disgrace,  or  w^ben 

^  they  thought  they  had  reason  to  complain  of  tlie 

government. 
.|  It  was  in  consequence  of  these  numerous  expe* 

ditiuns  over  all  the  seas  of  Europe,  that  the  m<>- 
^  nanhies  of  the  North  were  formed,  and    tliat  th«* 

Normans  succeeded  also  in  founding  several  other 
/  states.     It  is  to  them  that  the  poweiful  monarchy 

•  of  the  Russians  owes   its  origin ;  Rm*ic  the   Nor- 

man is  allowed  to  have  been  its  founder,  towarcN 
the  midcQe  of  the  ninth  Century.  '     He  and  the 


< 
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incaraions,  concladed,  at  St  Clair-siir-Epte  (892^» 
a  treaty^  with  RoHo  or  Rolf,  chief  of  the  Normans, 
by  which  he  abandoned  to  them  all  that  part  of 
Neuatria  which  reaches  from  the  rivere  Andelle 
and  Anre  to  the  ocean.  To  this  he  added  a  part 
of  Vexin,  situated  between  the  rivers  Andelle  and 
Epte ;  as  also  the  territory  of  Bretagne.  RoUo 
embraced  Christianity,  and  received  the  baptismal 
name  of  Robert.  He  submitted  to  become  a  Tas- 
sal  of  the  crown  of  France,  under  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Normandy ;  and  obtained  in  marriage  the  prin« 
cess  Gisele,  daughter  of  Charies  the  Simple.  la 
the  following  century,  we  shall  meet  with  theed 
Normans  of  France  as  the  conquerors  of  England, 
and  the  founden  of  the  kingdom  of  the  two  St* 
cilies. 

The  Hungarians,  a  people  of  Turkish  or  Fin* 
nish  origin,  emigrated,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
from  Daschiria,  a  country  lymg  to  the  north  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  between  the  Wolga,  the  Kama^ 
and  Mount  Ural,  near  the  source  of  the  Tobol  and 
the  Jaik,  or  modem  Ural.  The  Orientals  desig- 
nate them  by  the  generic  name  of  Turks,  while 
they  denominate  themselves  Magiars,  from  the 
name  of  one  of  their  tribes.  After  having  been 
long  dependent  on  the  Chazars,  ^^  a  Turkish  tribe 
to  the  north  of  the  Palus  Meeotis,  they  retired 
towards  the  Danube,  to  avoid  the  oppressions  of 
the  Patzinacites ;  ^  ^  and  established  themselves 
(887)  in  ancient  Dacia,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
chief  named  Arpad,  from  whom  the  ancient  sove- 
reigns of  Hungary  derive  their  origin.  Amulph, 
King  of  Germany,  employed  these  Hungarians 
(892)  against  the  Slave-Moravians,  who  possess- 
ed a  flourishing  state  on  the  b^ks  of  die  Danubey 
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^litical  institutions  of  Charlem^igoe  bad  procurnd 
'them.  Learning,  which  that  pHnce  had  encou- 
Taged,  fell  into  a  state  of  ahsointe  languor ;  an  end 
"WBs  put  both  to  civil  and  literary  improyement,  by 
the  destruction  of  convents,  schools,  and  libraries  ; 
the  polity  and  internal  siecurity  of  the  states  were 
^destroyed,  and  commerce  reduced  to  nothing. 
England  wad  the  only  exception,  which  then  en- 
joyed a  thmsient  glory  under  the  memorable  reign 
t>f  Alfred  the  Great.  That  prince,  grandson  of 
Egbert,  who  V7,a»  the  first  king  of  tdl  England, 
succeeded  in  expelling  the  Normans  from  the 
island  (887),  and  restored  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity to  his  kingdom.  After  the  example  of  Char- 
lemagne, he  cultivated  and  protected  learning  and 
the  arts,  by  restoring  the  convents  and  schools 
which  the  barbarians  had  destroyed ;  inviting  phi- 
losophers and  artists  to  his  court,  and  civili^in^^ 
bis  subjects  by  literary  institutions  and  wite  regu- 
latioris.  '^  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  reign  so 
glorious  was  so  sobn  followed  by  new  misfortunes. 
After  the  Normans,  the  Danes  reappeared  in  Eng- 
land, and  overspread  it  once  more  with  turbulenel^ 
and  desolation. 

During  these  unenlightened  and  calamitous 
times,  we  find  the  art  of  navigation  making  con- 
siderable progress.  The  Normans,  traversing  the 
seas  perpetually  with  their  fleets,  learned  to  con- 
struct their  vessels  with  greater  perfection,  to  be*> 
come  better  skilled  in  wind  and  we^tther,  and  tif 
use  their  oars  and  sails  with  more  address.  It 
was,  moreover,  in  consequence  of  these  invasions, 
that  more  correct  information  was  obtained  re^ 
garding  Scandinavia,  and  the  remote  regions  of  the 
North.     Two  Normans,  Wolfstaii^  and  Others  tb^ 
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PKRIOD  III. 
VROM  OTHO  THB  GRSAT  TO  ORBOORT  THE  GREAT. 

A.  D.  962—1074. 

Whilb  most  of  the  states  that  sprang  from  the 
dismembered  empire  of  the  Franks,  continued  to 
be  the  prey  of  disorder  and  anarchy,  the  kingdom 
of  Germany  assumed  a  new  form,  and  for  several 
ages  maintained  the  character  of  being  the  ruling 
power  in  Europe.  It  was  erected  into  a  monar- 
chy at  the  peace  of  Verdun  (843),  and  had  for  ita 
first  king  Louis  the  German,  second  son  of  Louis 
the  Gentle.  At  that  time  it  comprised,  besides 
the  three  cantons  of  Spire,  Worms,  and  Mayence, 
on  this  side  the  Rhine,  all  the  countries  and  pro- 
vinces beyond  that  riyer,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
empire  of  the  Franks,  from  the  Eyder  and  the  Baltic, 
to  the  Alps  and  the  confines  of  Fannonia.  Several 
of  the  Slaviaii  tribes,  also,  were  its  tributaries. 
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dyiifMtf  of  tbe  kings  and  emperors  of  GeruMuty, 
It  WBB  to  the  valour  and  the  wisdom  of  Henry 
I«,  and  to  hit  institutions,  civil  and  military,  that 
Germany  was  indebted  for  its  renewed  grandeur. 
That  monarchy  taking  advantage  of  the  inteatine 
troubles  which  had  arisen  in  France  under  Cimrles 
the  Simple,  recovered  possession  of  the  kingdom 
,  of  Lorrain,  the  nobility  of  which  made  their  anb- 
mission  to  him  in  the  years  983  and  92a.     By 
this  union  he  extended  the  limits  of  Germany  to- 
wards the  west*  as  far  as  the  Mouse  and  the  SchelcL 
The  kings  of  Germany  afterwards  divided  the  ter- 
ritory of  Lorrain  into  two  governments  or  dncbiea, 
called  Upper  and  Lower  Lorrain. ,  The  former, 
situated  on  the  Moselle»  was  called  the  duchy  of 
the  Moselle ;  the  oth^>  bounded  by  the  Rhine, 
the  Mouse,  and  the  Scheld,  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Lothiers  or  Brabant.   These  two  duchies 
comprised  all  die  provinces.of  die  kingdom  of  Lor- 
rain, except  those  which  the  emperors  judged  pro- 
per to  exempt  from  the  authority  and  juniBdicdaii 
of  the  dukes.     The  duchy  of  the  Moselle,  alone, 
finally  retained  the  name  of  Lorrain ;  and  pasaed 
(1048)  to  Gerard  of  Alsace,  descended  from  the 
dukes  of  that  name,  who,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, succeeded  to  the  Imperial  throne.     As  to 
the  duchy  of  Lower  Lorrain,  the  Emperor  Henry 
Y.  conferred  it  on  Godfrey,  Count  of  Loavaia 
(1106),  whose  male  descendants  kept  posseasbn 
of  it,  under  the  title  of  Dukes  of  Brabant,  till 
1855,  when  it  passed  by  female  succession  to  the 
Dukes  of  Buiigundy,  who  found  means  also  to  so* 
quire,  by  degrees,  the  greater  part  of  Lower  Lor- 
rain^  commonly  cslied  die  Low  Conntiies. 
Henry  L,  a  princ^^  of  extraordinary  geaios, 
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for  himselfy  and  hia  Bnoceeaon  in  Genuany.  Italy 
bad  become  a  distinct  kingdom  since  the  reTolii- 
tion,  which  happened  (888)  at  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fat.  Ten  princes  in  suc- 
cession occupied  the  throne  during  the  space  of 
seventy-three  years.  Several  of  these  priiieea> 
such  as  Guy,  Lambert,  Amnlf,  Lonis  of  Bar* 
gundy,  and  Berenger  I.,  were  invested,  at  the  aaine 
time,  with  the  Imperial  dignity.  Berenger  L  har- 
ing  been  assassinated  (924),  this  latter  dignity 
ceased  entirely,  and  the  city  of  Rome  was  even 
dismembered  fkom  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  sovereignty  of  that  city  was  seiaed  by  the 
famous  Marozia,  widow  of  a  nobleman  named 
Alberic     She  raised  her  son  to  the  pontificate  hy 
the  title  of  John  XL ;  and  the  better  to  establish 
her  dominion,  she  espoused  Hugo  King  of  Italy 
(932),  who  became,  in  consequence  of  this  mar* 
riage,  master  of  Rome.     But  Alberic»  another  son 
of  Marosia,  soon  stirred  up  the  people  against  thta 
aspiring  princess  and  her  husband  Hugo.     Having 
driven  Hugo  from  the  throne^  and  shut  up  his  mo- 
ther in  prison,  he  assumed  to  himself  the  sovereign 
authority,  under  the  title  of  PatricUm  of  the  i2o- 
mant.     At  his  death  (954),  he  tnmsmitted  the 
sovereignty  to  his  son  Octavian,  who,  though  only 
nineteen  years  of  age,  caused  himself  to  be  elected 
pope,  by  the  title  of  John  XIL 

This  epoch  was  one  most  disastrous  for  Italy. 
The  weakness  of  the  government  excited  ^Actions 
among  the  nobility,  gave  birth  to  anarchy,  and 
ireeh  opportunity  for  the  depredations  of  the  Hun- 
garians and  Arabs,  whoy  at  this  period,  wers  the 
scourge  of  Italy,  which  they  ravaged  with  impu- 
nity.    Pavia,  the  capital  of  the  kbgdom,  was  ta* 
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t  Otha  agreed  to  enter  into  tertna  of  m 
ioa  with  Berenger,  and  to  ratify  tbe  c«^p«ct 
ich  Conrad,  Dnke  of  Lonwn,  and  Mn-in-lftw  ti 
Emperor,  had  made  with  that  prince.     Afler- 
rds,  however,  he  tent  a  taTonnble  ear  to  tbe 
npluDta  which  Pope  John  XII.,  and  bokw  Ita- 
i  noblemen  had  addressed  to  him  agaiart  Be- 
ger  and  bia  son ;  and  took  occauon,  ftn  their 
oont,  to  conduct  a  new  wmj  into  Italy  {061). 
:«nger,  too  feeble  to  oppose  him,  retired  ■ 
id  time  within  his  fortifications.    Otho  n 
n  Paria  to  Milan,  and  there  t 
wned  King  of  Italy ;  from  thence  he  paaaed  to 
me,  aboat  tbe  commencement  of  the  follotrni}; 
iT.     Pope  John  XII.,  who  had  hidwelf  innted  i 
I,  and  again  implored  his  protection  ^[Wiist  Be-  j 
ger,  gave  him,  at  first,  a  very  brilliant  receptkm :  I 
1  revived  the  Imperial  dignity  in  hia  ^vonr, 
ich  had  been  dormant  f 
[t  waa  on  the  2d  of  1 
pe  conaeciated  and  cro^ 
had  soon  cause  to  rcf 
ho,  immediately  after  1 
lertook  the  siege  of  St 
1,  where  Berenger  and  . 
«.     While  engaged  in 
|uent  intimationB  from . 
I  immoralities  of  the  Ft 
ich  be  thought  it  hie  di 
I,  offended  the  yonng 


[sequence, 


a  break  off 


Hurried  on  by  the 
ter,  he  entered  into  a 
t ;  and  even  persuaded 
vder  to  concert  with  b 
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many  took  the  title  of  Emperor,  nntil  aftet  he  faafl 
been  formally  crowned  by  the  Pope. 

The  kings  and  emperors  of  the  honfle  of  Saxo- 
ny, did  not  terminate  their  conquests  with  the  do- 
minions of  Lorrain  and  Italy.     Towards  the  esal 
and  the  north,  they  extended  them  beyond  tiie 
Saal  and  the  Elbe*     All  the  ShiFonian  tribes  be- 
tween the  Harel  and  the  Oder ;  the  Abotrites^  the 
Rhedarians,  the  Wilzians,  the  Slavonians  on  the 
Havel,  the  Sorabians,  the  Dalemincians,  the  Lvsi- 
teians,  the  Mtlzians,  and  varioiui  others ;  the  dnke^ 
also  of  Bohemia  and  Poland,  although  they  often 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, were  all  reduced  to  subjection,  aud  again 
compelled  to  pay  tribute.  In  order  to  secure  their 
submission,  the  Saxon  kings  introduced  German 
colonies  into  the  conquered  countries ;  and  founded 
there  several  margravates^such  as  that  of  the  North, 
on  this  side  of  the  Elbe,  afterwards  called  Bran- 
denburg; and  in  the  East,  tliose  of  Misnia  and 
Lusatia.     Otho  the  Great  adopted  measures  for 
promulgating  Christianity  among  them.     The  bi- 
shopric of  Oldenbui^  in  Wagria,  of  Havelberg, 
Brandenburg,  Meissen,  Merseburg,  Zeitz :  those 
of  Posnania  or  Posen,  in  Poland,  of  Prague  in  Bo- 
hemia ;  and  lastly,  the  metropolis  of  Magdeburg, 
all  owe  their  origin  to  this  monarch.    His  grand- 
son, the  Emperor  Otho  III.,  founded  (in  1000) 
the  Archbishopric  of  Gnesna,  in  Poland,  to  which 
he  subjected  the  bishoprics  of  Colberg,  Cracow, 
and  Breslau,  reserving  Posen  to  the  metropolitan 
See  of  Magdeburg. 

The  Saxon  dynasty  became  extinct  ( 1024)  with 
the  Emperor  Henry  II.  It  was  sncceeiied  by  that 
of  Franconia,  commonly  cafled  the  Salk.    C^wnd 
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their  feiidal  and  proprietory  rights,  together  with 
the  slender  remains  of  the  demesne  lands  belonif- 
ing  to  the  last  kings.  It  is  even  probaUe,  tluit 
the  high  rank  which  the  Burgundian  noblea  en- 
joyed, excited  the  ambition  of  tliose  in  Germany, 
and  emboldened  them  to  usurp  the  same  preroga- 
tives. 

The  Emperors  Conrad  II.  ( 1033)  and  Henry 
III.  (1038),  were  both  crowned   Kings  of  Bar- 
f^ndy.       The  Emperor  Lothaire  conferred   the 
'viceroyalty  or  regency  on  Conrad  Duke  of  Zah- 
ringen,  who  then  took  the  title  of  Govemor  or 
•Regent  of  Borgundy.  Berthold  IV.,  son  of  Conrad, 
^resigned  (1 156),  in  favour  of  the  Emperor  Frederic 
I.,  his  rights  of  vioeroyalty  over  that  part  of  tlie 
kingdom  situate  beyond  Mount  Jura.     Switaer- 
land,  at  that  time,  was  subject  to  the  Dukes  of 
2ahringen,  who,  in  order  to  retain  it  in  vassal- 
age to  their  government,  fortified  Morgee,  Moo- 
den,  Yverdun,  and  Berthoud ;  and  built  the  cities 
of  Fribourg  and  Belne.     On  the  extinction  of  the 
Zahringian  dukes,  (1191),    Switserland  becasio 
an  immediate  province  of  the  empire.    It  was  af» 
terwards  (1218)  formed  into  a  republic ;  and  the 
jDther  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Burglindy  or  Ariea 
were  gradually  united  to  France^  as  we  shall  see 
an  coune  of  our  narrative^ 

The  Hungarians,  since  their  first  invasion  under 
Louis  TEnfant,  had  wrested  from  the  German 
crown  all  its  possessions  in  Pannonia,  with  a  part 
of  ancient  Noricum ;  and  the  boundaries  of  Ger* 
many  had  been  contracted  within  the  river  Bus  in 
Bavaria.  Their  growing  preponderance  aftem 
l¥ards  enabled  the  Germans  to  recover  from  the 
Hungarians  a  part  of  their  conquests*     They  sac* 
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— only,  in  affaire  of  great  importance,  atking  the 
advice  or  coneent  of  the  grandees.     This  great- 
neaa  of  the  German  emperors  gave  riae  to  a  sys- 
tem of  polity  which  the  Popes  took  great  caie  to 
support  with  all  their  credit  and  authority.     Ac- 
cording to  this  system,  the  whole  of  Chriateodom 
composed,  as  it  were,  a  single  and  individual  re- 
public, of  which  the  Pope  was  the  spiritual  head, 
and  the  Emperor  the  secolar.     The  duty  of  the 
latter,  as  head  and  patron  of  the  Church,  was  to 
take  cognizance  that  nothing  should  be  done  con- 
trary to  the  general  welfare  of  Christianity.      It 
was  his  part  to  protect  the  Catholic  Church,  to  be 
the  guardian  of  its  preservation,  to  convocate  ila 
general  councils,  and  exercise  such  rights  as  the 
nature  of  his  office  and  the  interests  of  Christia- 
nity seemed  to  demand.  ^ 

It  was  in  virtue  of  this  ideal  system  that  the 
emperore  enjoyed  a  precedency  over  other  mo- 
naichs,  with  the  exclusive  right  of  electing  kings  ; 
and  that  they  had  bestowed  on  them  the  title  of 
masters  of  the  world,  and  sovereign  of  sovereigns. 
A  more  important  prerogative  was  that  which  Uiey 
possessed  in  the  election  of  the  Popes.     From 
Otho  the  Great  to  Henry  IV.,  all  the  Roman 
pontifis  were  chosen,  or  at  least  confirmed,  by  the 
emperors.    Henry  III.  deposed  three  schismatical 
popes  (1046),  and  substituted  in  their  place  a 
German,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  11.    The 
same  emperor  afterwards  nominated  various  other 
popes  of  his  own  nation. 

However  vast  and  formidable  the  power  of  these 
roonarchs  seemed  to  be,  it  was  nevertheleas  far 
from  being  a  solid  and  durable  fabric ;  and  it  was 
efMy  to  foresee  ihat|  in  a  short  time|.  it  would 
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kingdom ;  which  imdoabtedly  it  was  their  interert 
to  have  abandoned  entirely,  rather  than  to  lavish 
for  so  many  centuries  their  treasnres  and  the  blood 
of  their  people  ^>  no  parpoee.  The  climate  cvf 
Italy  was  also  dissstrons  to  the  Imperial  armieii; 
and  many  successions  of  noble  German  femilies 
found  there  a  foreign  grave. 

An  inevitable  consequence  of  this  vitiated  con- 
stitution, was  the  decline  of  the  royal  authority, 
and  the  gradual  increase  of  the  power  of  the  no- 
bility. It  is  important,  however,  to  remark,  that 
in  Germany  the  progress  of  the  feudal  system  had 
been  much  less  r^id  than  in  France.  The  doke^, 
counts,  and  margraves,  that  is,  the  governors  of 
provinces,  and  vrardens  of  the  marches,  continued 
for  long  to  be  regarded  merely  as  imperial  officer?, 
without  any  pretensions  to  consider  their  govern- 
ments as  hereditary,  or  exercise  the  rights  of  so- 
vereignty. Even  fiefs  remained  for  many  ages  in 
their  primitive  state,  without  being  perpetuated  in 
the  families  of  those  to  whom  they  had  been  ori- 
ginally granted. 

A  total  change,  however,  took  place  towards 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  dukes  and 
counts,  become  formidable  by  the  extent  of  their 
power  and  their  vast  possessions,  by  degrees,  con- 
stituted themselves  hereditary  officers;  and  not 
content  with  the  appropriation  of  their  duchies  and 
counties,  they  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
the  emperors,  and  their  quarrels  with  the  popes, 
to  extort  from  them  new  privileges,  or  usurp  the. 
prerogatives  of  ra3ralty,  formerly  reserved  for  the 
emperors  alone.  The  aristocracy,  or  landed  pro- 
pritilora,  followed  the  example  of  the  dukes  and 
counts^  and  after  tha  eleventh  century,  they  ai\ 
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The  same  policy  that  induced  Otho  to  tranafer 
to^  the  bishops  a  large  portioa  of  his  domaiiiiy 
led  him  also  to  intrust  them  with  the  government 
of  cities.     At  that  tame,  there  was  a  distinction 
of  towns  into  rouai  and  prdeetoriaL    The  latter 
were  dependent  on  the  dukes,  while  the  formery 
subject  immediately  to  the  king,  gave  rise  to  what 
has  since  been  called  trnparial  eitiea.    It  waa  in 
these  royal  cities  that  the  German  kings  were  in 
the  practice  of  establishing  counts  and  bni^maa- 
ters  or  magutrates,  to  exercise  in  their  name  the 
rights  of  justice,  ciril  and  criminal^  the  leyying 
of  money,   customs,  &c  as  well  as  other   pre* 
rogatiTes  nsuaUy  reserved  to  the   King*      Otho 
conferred  the  counties,  or  goTemonhips  of  citiea 
where  a  bishop  resided,  on  the  bishopa  themseiv«8» 
1^,  in  process  of  time,  made  use  of  this  new 
power  to  subject  these  cities  to  their  own  authori- 
ty, and  render  them  msdiaie  and  episcopalf  instead 
of  being  immediate  and  910^  as  they  were  ongi- 
nally. 

The  successors  of  Otho,  as  impolitic  as  himself, 
imitated  bis  example.    In  consequence  of  this,  the 
possessions  of  the  crown  were,  by  degrees,  reduc- 
ed to  nothing,  and  the  authority  of  the  emperore 
declined  with  the  diminution  of  their  wealth.    The 
bishops,  at  first  devoted  to  the  emperon,  both 
from  necessity  and  gratitude,  no  sooner  perceived 
their  own  strength,  than  they  were  tempted  to 
make  use  of  it,  and  to  join  the  secular  princes,  in 
order  to  sap  the  imperial  authority,  as  well  as  to 
consolidate  their  own  power.     To  these  several 
causes  of  the  downfal  of  the  empire  must  be  add- 
ed the  new  power  of  the  Roman  pontiflb,  the  ori- 
gin of  which  is  ascribed  to  Pope  Gregory  Vll. 
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fyeen  forpseen,  happened  on  the  death  of  Louia 
V^  sornamed  the  Slothful  (987),  the  laat  of  the 
Carlonngiansy  who  died  childless  at  the  age  of 
turenty. 

Hiig^  Capet,  great-grandson  of  Robert  the 
Strong,  possessed  at  that  time  the  central  parti  of 
xhe  kingdom.  He  was  Comit  of  Paris,  Dnke  of 
France  and  Nenstria ;  and' his  brother  Henry  waa 
master  of  the  duchy  of  Bui^nndy.  It  waa  not 
<hfficah  for  Hugh  to  form  a  party ;  and  under  their 
auspices  he.  got  himself  prodaimed  king  at  Noyon, 
and  crowned  at  Rheims.  Charles  Duke  of  Lor- 
run,  paternal  uncle  of  the  last  king,  and  sole  legi- 
timate heir  to  the  Carlovingian  line,^  advanced 
his  daims  to  the  crown ;  he  seiaed,  by  force  of 
arms,  on  Laon  and  Rheims ;  but  being  betrayed  by 
the  Kihop  of  Laon,  and  delivered  up  to  his  rivaly 
he  was  confined  in  a  prison  at  Orleans^  where  he 
ended  his  days  (991). 

Hugh,  on  mounting  the  throne,  restored  to  the 
possession  of  the  crown,  the  lands  and  dominiona 
which  had  belonged  to  it  between  the  Loire,  the 
Seine,  and  the  Meuse.  His  power  gave  a  new 
loBtre  to  the  royal  dignity,  which  he  found  meana 
to  render  hereditary  in  1^  femily ;  while  at  the 
same  time  he  permitted  the  grandees  to  transmit 
to  their  descendants,  male  and  female,  theduchiaa 
and  ooonties  which  they  held  of  the  crown,  re- 
serring  to  it  merely  the  feudal  superbrity.  Thua 
the  feudal  goremment  was  firmly  established  in 
France,  by  the  hereditary  tenure  of  the  great  fiefe ; 
and  thttt  kingdom  was  in  consequence  divided  a^ 
mong  a  certain  number  of  powerful  vassals,  who 
rendered  fealty  and  homage  to  their  kings,^  and 
nnrebed  at  their  command  on  military  eipaditiona ; 
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bnt  who  neverthelesH  were  nearly  absolot^  ma-irr- 
■B  their  own  JominioiiH,  and  often  dicialetl  iIif  \'^ 
to  the  »OTerei)rn  himself.  Hug;Ii  was  tht  prn- 
genitor  of  the  Capetian  dynaaty  of  French  kin:"^ 
ao  called  from  his  own  surname  nf  Capet. 

KngUnd,  dnrin|i;  the  feeble  reigna  of  the  An£i<~ 
Saxon  priocen,  suecemore  to  Alfred  the  Gmii  '»' 
BUiUf  under  the  dominiou  of  prieela  and  monU 
The  coaaequence  turn,  the  ntter  rtun  of  its  Am«'- 
and  itti  naval  and  military  power.  TMt  et^f' 
the  kingdom  afireah  to  the  attacks  of  ibe  Ua"i~ 
(991),  who  impoaed  on  the  Engliah  a  uibuu'  <' 
tax,  known  hy  the  name  of  Danegelt.  Unilrri' 
command  of  tlieir  kings  Sneno  or  ijweyn  In  i'' 
Cannte  the  Great,  they  at  length  drove  the  A  <- 
glo-Saxon  kings  from  their  thrones,  and  iw' 
tbemselvvfl  mastere  of  all  England  (lOlT).  I-' 
the  dominion  of  the  Danes  was  only  of  abort  d"' 
tinnance.  The  English  shook  off  their  yoke,  sr.-- 
conferred  their  crotra  on  Edward  the  Conli**'' 
( 10+2)  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  of  their  anc;"' 
king*.  On  the  deatb  of  Edward,  Harold,  Ivu' "' 
Kent,  was  acknowleilgeil  King  of  England  (lOui' 
bnt  be  met  with  a  formidable  competitor  im  t'  ' 
persoQ  of  William  Duke  of  Normandy.  I 

This  prince  had  no  other  right  to  tbe  cro"'  i 
than  that  foanded  on  a  verbal  promise  of  E<l":<''' 
the  Confessor,  and  con6rmed  by  an  oMh  m'''i>  ' 
Harold  had  given  him  while  Earl  of  Kent.  ^' ' 
Ham  lauded  in  England  (October  14'th  106C)- "" 
the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  and  having  •'I'''' 
ed  battle  to  Harold,  near  Hastings  in  Sattn'  1' 
guaed  a  complete  victory.  Harold  was  killvl  ' ' 
th*  action,  and  the  conquMt  of  all  Englan'l  "' ' 
the  reward  of  tke  victor.    To  tecan  biuBelt  i 
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of  retaining:  them  in  their  pay,  to  fwrre  da  g;aG.r^ 
dians  of  their  frontiers  against  the  Greeks  an.i 
Arabians.  The  Greek  princes  yery  soon  wf^tt* 
no  leas  eager  to  gain  their  serrices  ;  and  tbe  Dnk  ^ 
of  Naples,  with  the  riew  of  attaching  them  to  h:-* 
interest,  ceded  to  them  a  large  territoiy,  ^wtiere 
they  bttilt  the  city  of  A  versa,  three  leagaes  irom 

i.  Capua.  The  Emperor  Conrad  II.  erected  it  into  a 

coanty  (1088),  Uie  investiture  of  which  he  gruite<i 
to  Rainulph,  one  of  their  chieim 

At  this  same  period  the  sons  of  Tancred  con- 
ducted a  new  colony  from  Normandy  into  l^ow^v 
Italy.     Their  arrival  is  generally  referred   to  die 

;.  year  1033 ;  and  tradition  has  assigned  to  Tanca^ 

a  descent  from  Rollo  or  Robert  I.  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy.    These  new  adventurers  undertook   tlw 

!>  conquest  of  Apulia  (1041),  which  they  fonned 

*'  into  a  county,  the  investiture  of  which  they  ob- 

tained from  Henry  III.  Robert  Gmscard,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Tancred,  afterwards  (104>7)  c<md- 

I.'  pleted  the  conquest  of  that  province;  he  added  to  it 

that  of  Calabria,  of  which  he  had  also  deprived  tbe 
Greeks  ( 1059),  and  assumed  the  title  of  Dnke 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria. 

To  secure  himself  in  his  new  conqneats,  aa  well 
as  in  those  which  he  yet  meditated  from  the  two 
empires,  Robert  concluded  a  treaty  the  same  yeer 
with  Pope  Nicholas  II.,  by  which  that  Pontiff  con- 
firme<l  him  in  the  posaesston  of  the  duchies  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria ;  granting  him  not  only  the 
investiture  of  these,  but  promising  him  also  that 
of  Sicily,  whenever  he  should  expel  tbe  Gt^eks 
and  Arabians  from  it.  Robert,  in  his  torn,  ac- 
knowledged himself  a  vassal  of  the  Pope,  and  en- 
gaged to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute  of  twelve 
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Great  (965).  Sireyn  reUjcwl  i" 
lis  son  Cannte  the  Great,  do  hi- 
throne  (1014),  made  ChriMiaoliy 
iligion  of  hia  kingdom.  Hr  ••cy- 
itfaer  coontrie*,  founded  cborrli''^ 
kingdom  into  dbcessea.  Ambi- 
ah  himself  as  a  conqaerar,  Ik  at- 
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kdge  of  lettera,  aod  reiring  them  in  the  soide  of 
importance  among  the  civilized  nations  of  £iirO|ie« 
The  SchiToniana  who  were  settled  north  of  the 
^  Elboy  had  been  subdoed  by  the  Gennans,  and  com* 
pdled  to  embrace  Chrisdanityr.  The  hanghtinees 
and  rigour  of  Thierry,  Margrave  of  the  North,  in- 
duced them  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  to  conoert 
n  general  in8arrection,*which  broke  ont  in  the  reign 
of  OthoIL(982).  The  episcopal  palaces,  churcbes 
and  convents,  were  destroyed ;  and  the  people  re- 
turned once  more  to  the  superstitions  of  paganiBm. 
Those  tribes  that  inhabited  Brandenburg,  pert  of 
Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg,  known  formerly  un- 
der the  name  of  Wikians  and  Welatabes,  fmnned 
themselves  into  s  republican  or  federal  body,  and 
took  the  name  of  LuUiziang.  The  Abotritee,  on 
ihe  contrary,  the  Polabes,  and  the  Wagfiana,' 
were  decidedly  for  a  monarchical  government,  the 
capital  of  which  was  fixed  at  Meckleabuig.  Some 
i£  the  princes  or  sovereigns  of  these  latter  people 
were  styled  IRnga  rf  die  VmiedL  The  result  of 
this  goieral  revolt  was  a  series  of  long  and  bloody 
wpra  between  the  Germans  and  Sdavoniana.  The 
hlter  defended  their  civil  and  religious  libertieu 
mdk  a  BBmarkable  courage  and  perBeveranoe ;  and 
it  was  not'  till  afier  the  twelfth  century,  that  they 
were  subdued  and  reduced  to  Christianity  by  the 
jDootanned  efforts  of  the  Dukes  of  Saxony,  and  the 
Maigraves  of  the  North,  and  by  means  of  the 
cmaades  a^d  colonies  which  the  Germans  de* 
4Bpatched  into  their  country.  ^^ 

'  The  fint  duke  of  Bt^mia  that  received  bap- 
Msm  fi:om  the  hands,  as  is  supposed,  of  Metho- 
dius, bishop  of  Moravia  (894),  was  Boraivoy.  His 
wccesaorsi  howerer,  retnraed  to  idolatry ;  and  it 
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duke  of  Bohemia.   Shortly  aftor,  the  firat  biriiopm 
in  Poland,  that  of  Poaen,  was  foaaded  by  CNho 
the  Great.     Chriatiaiiity  did  not,  however,  tame 
the  ferocious  habits  of  the  Poles,  ii^o  remained 
for  a  long  time  withont  the  least  progress  in  meiH 
tal  cnltiration.  '  *     Their  goyemment,  as  wretch- 
ed as  that  of  Bohemia,  snbjected  the  great  body  of 
the  nation  to  the  most  debasing  serritade.     The 
ancient  sovereigns  of    Poland  were  herodit^ay. 
They  ruled  most  despotically,  and  with  a  rod  of 
iron ;  and,  although  they  acknowledged  themoelwa 
vassals  and  tributaries  of  the  Geman  emponna, 
they  repeatedly  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  as- 
aerted  then*  alwolute  independence^  and  waged  a 
ancoessfnl  war  against  their  masters.    BoleiJaiia, 
aon  of  Miecsidana  I.,  took  advantage  of  the  trao- 
bles  whkh  rose  in  Germany  on  the  death  of  Otiio 
IIL,  to  possess  himself  of  the  Maichaa  of  Lusaka 
and  Bwtiasm,  or  Baataen,  which  the  emperor  Han- 
ry  IL  afterwards  granted  him  as  fieis.    This  saaie 
prince,  in  despite  of  the  Germana,  on  the  death 
of  Henry  IL(  1025),  assumed  die  royal  digaitj. 
Miecsislans  IL,  son  of  Boleslaas,   alter  Imving 
craelly  ravaged  the  country  sitaale  between  the 
Oder,  the  ^le,  and  the  Seal,  was  compelled  to 
abdicate  the  throne,  and  also  to  restore  those  pro- 
vinces which  his  fether  had  wrested  from  the  Em* 
pive.    The  male  descendants  of  Mieesiilaua  I. 
rdgned  in  Poland  until  the  death  of  Casimir'tho 
Great  <1S70).    This  dynasty  of  kings  is  kaowa 
by  the  name  of  the  Puitiii  or  Piasses,  so  called 
fiom  one  Piast,  alleged  to  have  been  its  founder. 

Silesia,  which  was  then  a  province  of  Polaad» 
received  the  light  of  the  Gospel  when  it  firat  viai^ 
ed  that  kingdom;  and  had  for  its  i^HMidei  as  issop- 
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Gfeek  booln  into  the  Sdanmiaii  haguage.  He 
fouBiled  m  pnUic  acbool  al  Novogorod^  in  whieh 
throe  hundred  childran  were  educated  at  his  sole 
exfenm*  His  danghter  Anne  married  Hemy  I., 
Kuig  of  Fiance ;  and  tfaia  princeae  waa  the  eom- 
mon  mother  of  all  the  kinga  and  princea  of  the 
Capetian  dynasty. 

Hungary  was  dinded,  in  the  tenth  centory,  a- 
moDg  several  petty  prineesy  who  acknowledged  m 
common  chiefs  styled  the  Grand  Prince,  whose 
limited  anthority  waa  ledoced  to  a  simple  preemi- 
nence in  rank  and  dignity.  Each  of  these  iMinces 
aaaembled  armies,  and  made  predatory  excnrriona, 
plondeoag  and  ramging  the  neighbonring  coantries 
at  their  pleasure.  The  East  and  the  West  snffiBred 
long  nnder  the  scourge  of  these  atrodons  pi]]»- 
gers.  Christianity,  which  was  introdnced  among 
them  ahont  the  end  of  the  tenth  centnry,  waa 
alone  capable  of  softening  the  mannen,  and  tem- 
pering the  ferocity  ci  this  nation.  Peregrine,  bi- 
shop of  Passan,  enconiaged  by  Otho  tbo  Greet, 
and  patronized  by  the  Grand  Prince  Geisa,  sent 
the  first  missionaries  into  Unngary  (973)«  St 
Adelbert,  bishop  of  Prague,  had  the  honour  to 
baptize  the  son  of  Geisa,  called  Waic  (994),  but 
iprho  received  then  the  baptismal  nam^  of  Stephen. 

This  latter  prince,  having  svcoeeded  his  fiidier 
(997),  changed  entirely  the  aspect  of  Hungary. 
He  assumed  the  royal  dignity,  with  the  consent  of 
Pope  Sylvester  II.,  who  sent  him  on  this  ocoaaioii 
^e  An^eUc  Crown,  ^ '  as  it  is  called ;  the  same, 
according  to  trsdition,  which  the  Hongarians  use 
to  this  day  in  the  coronation  of  their  kingB.  At 
once  the  apostle  and  the  lawgiver  of  his  country, 
Stephen  I.  combined  politics  with  jnstkey  and 
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the  two  patriarclM  of  Rome  and  Constaiitiiiopley '  * 
and  the  contests  respecting  the  BaJgarian  conirertSf 
led  to  an  irreparable  schism  between  the  cbvrches 
of  the  East  and  the  West.     This  controversy  was 
most  keenly  agitated  under  the  pontificate  of  John 
VIII.,  and  when  the  celebrated  Photins  was   pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople ;  and  in  spite  of  the  ef- 
forts which  several  of  the  Greek  emperors  and  pn- 
triarchs  afterwards  made  to  effect  a  union  with 
the  Romisli  See,  the  animosity  of  both  only  grew 
more  implacable,  and  ended  at  last  in  a  final  rap- 
ture between  the  two  churches.     A  govemnient 
so  weak  and  so  capricious  as  that  of  Constantino- 
ple, could  not  but  be  perpetually  exposed  to  the 
inroads  of  foreign  enemies.   The  Huns,  Ostrogoths, 
Avars,  Bulgarians,  Russians,  Hungarians,  Chasani, 
and  Patainacites,  harassed  the  empire  on  the  side  of 
the  Danube ;  while  the  Persians  ^ '  were  inoes- 
aantly  exhausting  its  strength  in  the  East,  and  em 
the  side  of  the  Euphrates.      All  these  natioBS, 
however,  were  content  with  merely  desolating  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  and  imposing  frequent  con- 
tributions on  the  Greeks.     It  was  a  task  reserved 
for  the  Lombards,  the  Arabs,  the  Normans,  and 
the  Turks,  to  detach  from  it  whole  provinces,  and 
by  degrees  to  hasten  its  downfid. 

The  Lombards  were  the  first  that  conquered 
from  the  Greeks  the  greater  part  of  Italy.  Pales- 
tine, Syria,  and  the  whole  possessions  of  the  EUn- 
pire  in  Greater  Asia,  as  well  as  Egypt,  Northern 
Africa,  and  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  were  seized  in  the 
seventh  centnry  by  the  Arabs,  who  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Sicily,  and  three  times  laid  siege 
to  Constantinople  (669,  717,  719).  They  would 
have  even  succeeded  in  taking  this  Eastern  capital, 
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oUphite  of  Bagdmd,  there  row  a  moltitiidr  ol 
new  Mvereignties  or  dynuties,  the  fae«d«af  wbitb. 
mder  the  title  of  Emir  or  Commander,  exetci^ 
the  anpreme  power;  learing  Qothing  more  la  ik ' 
Caliph  than  b  preeminence  of  dignity,  aad  that  n- 
ther  of  a  spiritual  than  a  temporal  natore.  He- 
■idea  the  external  marka  of  homage  and  nuprr' 
which  were  paid  bim,  bis  name  continned  to  1* 
proclaimed  in  the  moaqnea,  and  inacribed  on  i)i< 
coined  money.  By  him  were  grani«d  all  letieiv-  > 
patent  of  inreatitvre,  robea,  awordi,  and  ataiidanl^ 
Mcompanied  with  hig^-soonding  titlea ;  whidi  <li-i 
sot,  however,  prerent  these  nanrpen  from  ta»\- 
treating  their  anaent  masters,  incnlting  th^  p^'' 
Bon,  or  even  attemptii^  their  liree,  wbcnerer  li 
Bi^t  aerre  to  promote  their  interest. 

A  general  rerolntion  broke  ont  under  die  •!- 
li[A  Kahdi.  That  prince,  wiaiiing  to  anvat  li" 
pn^reea  of  asnrpatian,  thonght  of  creatiog  a  nr'  i 
BUniater,  whom  he  inTeeted  with  dte  title  <tf£'^"'| 
of-Omn),  or  Commander  of  Commandeia; 


I  on  him  powwa  mudi  mocB  tmjie  ^"^ 
tboae  of  hie  rizier.  Thie  minister,  whom  b*  "- 
laoted  fitom  the  Emin,  offidated  eren  in  ihegw"^ 
moaqne  of  Bagdad,  inatead  of  the  caliph ;  ami  I'i- 
name  wa>  prononnced  with  eqoal  honoora  in  'I" 
dirine  aerrice  thronghoat  the  empire.  This  <l^  I 
vice,  which  the  caliph  employed  to  reeatddiiA  ti> ' 
andiority,  only  tended  to  accelerate  its  i^o"^' 
tion.  The  Bowidea,  the  moat  powerfiil  ijrit-'-'^  I 
among  the  Emin,  arrogated  to  themselrea  tbe  li'-'  I 
nityof  Chief  Commander  (945),  end  seised  both  1^'! 
otty  and  the  sovereignty  of  Bagdad.  The  Cslir'';  I 
stript  of  all  temporal  power,  waa  then  ooly  p^'^" ' 
ImsD,  Of  soranNga'pontiff  of  the  Mnrntlr— "  "''' , 
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The  empire  of  the  Seljnkidee  was  in  its  mott 
floarishiDg  Btate  under  the  saltan  Maiek  Shah* 
the  son  and*  soccessor  of  Alp- Anian.     The  caliph 
Cayem,  in  confirming  to  this  prince  the  title  of 
Sultan  and  Chief  Commander,  added  also  that  off 
CkmimandgT  of  the  Faithful^  which  before  that  time 
had  never  been  conferred  but  on  the  caliphs  alone. 
On  the  death  of  Malek  (1092),  the  dispntes  that 
rose  among  his  sons  occasioned  a  civil  war,  and 
the  partition  of  the  empire.   These  vast  territoriea 
were  divided  among  three  principal  dynasties  de- 
scended from  Seljnky  those  of  Iran,  Kerman,  and 
JRoum  or  Rome.  This  latter  branch,  which  ascribes 
its  origin  to  Soliman,  great-grandson  of  Seljtik, 
obtained  the  provinces  of  Asia  Mmor,  which  the 
Seljnkides  had  conquered  from  the  Greeks.     The 
princes  of  this  dynasty  are  kno^wn  in  the  history 
of  the  Cmsades  by  the  name  of  Saltans  of  Iconiain 
or   Cogni,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  where  the  sultans 
established  their  residence  after  being  deprived  fay 
the  crusaders  of  the  city  of  Nice  in  Bythinia. 
The  most  powerfnl  of  the  three  dynasties  was  that 
of  the  Seljukides  of  Iran,  whose  sway  extended 
over  the  greater  part  of  Upper  Asia.     It  soon, 
however,   fell  from  its  grandeur,  and  its  states 
,were  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  sovereignties, 
over  which  the  Emirs  or  governors  of  cities  and 
provinces  neniped  Uie  supreme  power.  ^^     These 
divisions  prepared  the  way  for  the  conquests  of 
the  cmsaders  in  Syria  and  Palestine;  and  fur- 
nished also  to  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad  the  means 
of  shaking  o£f  the  yoke  of  the  Seljukides  (1152), 
and  recovering  the  sovereignty  of  Irak^Arabiay  or 
Bagdad. 
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former  of  morali,  and  the  restorer  of  religiaB.  To 
mcceed  in  this  project,  it  was  neeemvy  to  repUrc 
tbe  gOTermnent  of  kings,  which  )wd  totally  kiM  ii> 
powersnd  efficiency,  by  anew kntfaority,  whoMe  n- 
Intaiy  restnunts,  impoied  alike  on  the  hi^  and  tbe 
low,  might  restoEe  vigour  to  tbe  Um,  pat  a  atop 
to  licentioumesa,  and  impoae  a  rererence  od  all  by 
the  sanctity  of  its  origin.  Thia  antbority  wm  th« 
flpiritnal  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  of  which  Grego- 
ry waa  at  once  the  creator  and  inTentM". 

Tbia  extraordinary  person,  who  WM  the  aon  of 
a  carpenter  at  Saona  in  Tuscany,  namad  Bmu- 
zone,  or  according  to  others,  deacended  of  a  Ro- 
man family,  bad  pared  tbe  way  to  bis  fatore  givai- 
neas  under  the  precedbg  pontiffi,  whose  fwimwU 
be  bad  directed  under  the  title  of  Cardinal  Hild«- 
braod.  Wbile  Cardinal,  be  engaged  Pope  Nicola> 
II.  to  enter  into  a  treaty  wiUi  Robert  Gtiiacanl 
i(1059),forprociiii]ig that brare Norman  u  anally 
and  a  vassal  of  the  Holy  See.  Takii^  advaiRag)^. 
likewise,  of  the  minority  of  Henry  IV.,  be  cansed. 
this  same  year,  in  a  council  held  at  Rome,  tbe  fi- 
mons  deca-ee  to  be  passed,  which,  by  reserriBg  tbe 
«lection  of  tbe  pontiffs  princip^y  to  the  cardfaials 
conrerted  tbe  electire  pririleges  wbicb  tbe  empe- 
rors forroeriy  enjoyed  in  rirtne  of  their  crown 
igfats,  into  a  personal  hTonr  granted  by  the  Popr^ 
md  emana^g  from  the  conrt  of  Rome. 

On  tbe  death  of  Pope  Nicolas  II.,  Cardinal  Hil- 
lebrand  procnred  the  election  of  AlexaiHler  U^ 
iritbont  wuting  for  the  order  or  concorratce  of 
the  Imperial  cout ;  and  he  mcceeded  in  mahitain- 
ing  him  in  the  apostolical  chair  against  Pope  Ho- 
lorins  II.,  whom  tbe  reigning  emprew  had  deeti- 
led  for  that  honour.    At  length,  being  naed  bim- 
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lued  the  symbols  of  the  ring  and  the  eroflfer, 
which  were  hedges  of  honour  belonging  to  bishops 
and  abbots.  They  made  them,  at  the  same  ttme, 
take  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  allegianoe ;  and  this 
was  the  origin  of  their  dependence,  and  their  obfi- 
g»tion  to  famish  their  princes  with  troopsf  and  to 
perform  military  service. 

Gregory  VII.  prohibited,  nnder  pain  of  excom- 
munication, all  sovereigns  to  exercise  the  rights  of 
investiture,  by  a  formal  decree  which  he  published 
in  a  council  assembled  at  Rome  in  1074.  There 
was  more  than  the  simple  ceremony  of  the  ring 
and  the  crosier  implied  in  this  interdict.  He  aim* 
ed  at  depriving  princes  of  the  right  of  nominatiiig» 
confirming,  or  deposing  prelates,  as  well  as  of 
receiving  their  fealty  and  homage,  and  exacting 
military  service.  He  thus  broke  all  those  ties  by 
which  the  bishops  were  held  in  allegiance  and  sub- 
ordination to  princes ;  making  them,  in  this  re- 
spect, en^ly  independent.  In  suppressing  in- 
vestitures, the  pontiff  had  yet  a  more  important 
object  in  view.  It  was  his  policy  to  withdraw 
both  himself  and  his  sucoesson,  as  well  as  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  state,  from  the  power  of  the 
Gennan  kings ;  especially  by  abolishing  the  right 
which  these  princes  had  so  long  exerosed  of  no- 
minating and  confirming  the  Popes.  He  saw,  in 
hctf  that  if  he  could  succeed  in  rendering  die 
clergy  independent  of  the  secular  power,  it  would 
follow,  by  a  natural  consequence,  that  the  Pope, 
as  being  supreme  head  of  the  clei^,  would  no 
longer  be  dependent  on  the  emperors ;  while  the 
emperor,  excluded  from  the  nomination  and  in- 
vestiture of  bishops,  would  have  still  less  right  to 
iiiterfers  in  the  election  of  pontifls. 
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deigjoMnpletely  dependent  on  thePope^  it  wcndd 
be  necessaiy  to  break  tbis  powerfnl  conneziooy 
renewed  tbe  law  of  oelibacfy  in  a  council  held  at 
Rome  (1074) ;  enjoining  tbe  married  priestB  either 
to  qnit  tbeir  wiTea,  or  renounce  the  aaoeidotal 
order.     The  whole  clergy  murmured  against  tbe 
unfeeling  rigour  of  this  decree,  which  even  excit- 
ed tumult  and  insurrection  in  several  countries  of 
Germany;  and  it  required  all  the  firmness  of  Gre- 
gory and  bis  successors  to  abolish  clerical  msr^ 
riages,  and  establish  tbe  law  bf  celibacy  througli- 
out  tbe  Western  churches.  ^     In.  thus  disserving 
the  secular  ties  of  the  cleigy,  it  was  hr  from  the 
intention  of  Gregory  VII.  to  render  them  inde* 
pendent.     His  designs  were  more  politic,  and 
more  suitable  to  bis  ambition.     He  wished  to 
make  the  detgy  entirely  subservient  to  his  own 
elevation,  and  even  to  employ  them  as  an  iBBtm- 
ment  to  humble  and  subdue  tbe  power  of  the 
princes. 

The  path  bad  already  been  opened  up  to  him 
by  the  False  Deereialsy  as  they  were  called,  foig^ 
ed  about  tbe  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  fay 
tbe  iamous  impostor  Isidore,  who,  with  the  view 
of  dimmisbing  the  authority  of  the  metropolitans, 
advanced  in  these  letters,  which  he  attributed  to 
the  early  bishops  of  Rome,  a  principle  whose 
main  object  was  to  extend  the  rights  of  the  Romish 
See,  and  to  vest  in  the  popes  a  juris^ction  till 
then  unknown  in  the  church.     Several  Popes  be- 
fore Gregory  VII.  had  aheady  availed  themselvea 
of  these  False  Decretals ; '  and  they  had  even 
been  admitted  as  true  into  different  collections  of 
canons.     Gregory  did  not  content  himself  with 
rigidly  enforcing  die  prindplee  of  the  impostor  Isi- 
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iDconaisteiicy  with  that  which  the  bishopB  swore 
to  their  princes. 

Another  very  effectual  means  which  Gregory 
VII.  made  use  of  to  confirm  his  new  authority, 
was  to  send,  more  frequently  than  his  predeceaaon 
had  done,  legates  into  the  different  states  and 
kingdoms  of  Christendom.  He  made  tbem  a  kind 
of  governors  of  provinces,  and  invested  them 
with  tlie  most  ample  powers.  These  legates 
soon  obtained  a  knowledge  of  all  the  aflfaira  of 
the  provinces  delegated  to  their  care ;  which  great- 
ly impaired  the  authority  of  the  metropolitans  and 
provincial  councils,  as  well  as  the  junsdicUon  of 
the  bishops.  A  clause  was  also  inserted,  in  the 
form  of  the  oath  imposed  on  tlie  bishops,  which 
obliged  them  to  furnish  maintenance  and  support 
for  these  legates ;  a  practice  which  subsequently 
gave  place  to  frequent  exactions  and  impositions 
on  their  part. 

While  occupied  with  the  means  of  extending 
his  power  over  the  clergy,  Gregory  did  not  let 
slip  any  opportunity  of  making  encroachments  on 
the  authority  of  princes  and  sovereigns,  which  he 
represented  as  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Church 
and  the  Pope.  As  supreme  head  of  the  Church, 
he  claimed  a  right  of  inspection  over  all  kings  and 
their  governments.  He  deemed  himself  authoriz* 
ed  to  address  admonitions  to  them,  as  to  the  me- 
thod of  ruling  their  kingdoms  ;  and  to  demand  of 
them  an  account  of  their  conduct.  By  and  by, 
he  presumed  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  subjects 
against  their  princes,  and  claimed  the  right  of  be- 
ing a  judge  or  arbiter  between  them.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  acted  towards  Henry  IV.,  emperor  of 
Germany)  who  enjoyed  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
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wid  chtt  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  praviS  ar 
gainst  it. " 

This  measorey  which  seemed  at  first  to  have 
been  merely  the  efkct  of  the  pontiff's  irapetnoeity, 
soon  discovered  of  what  importance  it  was  for 
him  to  persevere,  and  what  advantage  he  might 
derive  from  it.     In  hombling  the  emperor,  the 
most  powerful  monarch  in  Europe,  he  might  lu^ 
that  all  the  other  sovereigns  would  bend  before 
him.     He  omitted  nothing,  therefore,  that  might 
serve  to  justify  his  conduct,  and  endeavoured  to 
prove,  by  sophistries,  that  if  he  had  authority  to 
excommunicate  the  emperor,  he  might  likewise 
deprive  him  of  his  dignity ;  and  that  the  tight  to 
release  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  was 
an  emanation  and  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
power  of  the  Keys.     The  same  equivocal  inter- 
pretation he  afterwards  made  use  of  in  a  sentence 
which  he  published  against  the  same  prince  (1080), 
and  which  he  addressed  to  the  Apostles  St  Peter 
and  St  Pbul,  in  these  terms :  ^*  You,  fathers  and 
princes  of  the  apostles,  hereby  make  known  to  the 
whole  world,  that  if  you  can  bind  and  unbind  in 
heaven,  you  can  much  more,  on  earth,  take  from 
ail  men  empires,  kingdoms,  principalities,  duchies, 
marquisates,  counties,  and  possessions,  of  whatso- 
ever nature  they  may  be.     You  have  often  depriv- 
ed the  unworthy  of  patriarchates,  primacies,  arch- 
bishoprics, and  bishoprics,  to  give  them  to  persons 
truly  religious.     Hence,  if  you  preside  over  spiri- 
tual afiairs,  does  not  your  jurisdiction  extend  afor- 
Hori  to  temporal  and  secular  dignities?  and  if 
you  judge  the  angels  who  rule  over  princes  and 
potentates,  even  the  haughtiest,  will  you  not  also 
judge  their  skives  ?  Let  then  the  kings  and  prinoea 


After  this,  Gregvry  VII.  «si 
ence  to  engage  all  lorereigi 
a,  to  acknowledge  thetDHal 
mtaiies.  "  Let  not  the  < 
-s  he,  in  a  letter  wbich  he  w; 
ion,  "that  the  church  ia 
re,  bnt  let  him  know  that  A 
overeigD. "     From  that  time 

the  empire  as  a  fief  of  bia 
rda  when  setting  np  a  riral 
^  in  Ute  person  of  Hermann 
kcted  from  him  a  formal 
egory  pnrsned  the  same  coi 
:  other  Bovereigni  of  Euro 
ig  of  Poland,  baTing  killed 
Cracow,  who  had  ventured 
1,  the  pontiff  took  occaaion 
t  prince  ;  releaung  all  hia 
h  of  fidelity,  end  even  pro! 
liop«  henceforth  to  crown  an 
ireaa  consent  of  the  Pope, 
rhla  aspiring  pcHitiff  atuck  i 
ded  nothing,  prorided  be  C( 
\.  Howerer  contrary  the 
ea  were  to  bis  pretenaiona, 
mplea  of  authority,  and  wi 

of  impoaing  any  thing  on  r 
ida.  It  was  thaa  tbu,  in  i 
inch  nation  to  pay  him  the 
h  bouse,  he  alleged  the  e; 
pe,  and  pretended  that  th 
nely  paid  this  tribute,  but  ei 
t  fief  to  St  Peter  i  aahe  had 
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of  Italy  and  Germany,  influenced  by  artiilce  or  in* 
timidation,  abandoned  tbe  emperor,  and  pat  them- 
selres  nnder  sabmiasion  to  the  Pope.  His  efibrts 
were  not  equally  sacoessfiil  with  William  tbe  Con- 
queror, King  of  England,  whom  he  had  politely 
invited  by  letter,  to  do  him  homage  for  his  king- 
dom, after  the  manner  of  his  royal  predecessors. 
That  prince,  too  wise  to  be  duped  by  papal  impo- 
sition, replied,  that  he  was  not  in  a  humour  to  per- 
form homage  which  he  had  never  promised,  and 
which  he  was  not  aware  had  ever  been  performed 
by  any  of  his  predecessori. 

The  successors  of  Gregory  VII.,  followed  in  the 
path  he  had  opened  up ;  giving  their  utmost  tfap" 
port  to  all  his  maxims  and  pretensions.  In  conse- 
quence, a  very  great  number  of  the  princes  of 
Christendom,  some  intimidated  by  the  thundera  of 
ecclesiastical  anethemas,  others  with  a  view  to  se- 
cure for  themselves  the  protection  of  the  Holy 
See,  acknowledged  these  usurped  powers  of  the 
Popes.  The  Kings  of  Portugal,  Arragon,  England, 
Scotland,  Sardinia,  the  two  Sicilies,  and  several 
others,  became,  in  course  of  time,  vassals  and  tri- 
butaries to  the  Fbpal  See;  and  there  is  not  a 
doubt,  that  the  universal  monarchy,  the  scheme  of 
which  Gregory  VII.  had  conceii^,  would  have 
been  completely  established,  if  some  of  his  suc- 
cessors had  been  endowed  with  his  vast  ambition, 
and  his  superior  genius. 

In  every  other  respect,  drcumstanoes  were  such 
as  to  hasten  and  fiacilitate  the  progress  of  this 
new  pontifical  supremacy.  It  had  commenced  in 
a  barbarous  age,  when  die  whole  of  the  Western 
world  was  covered  with  the  darkness  of  ignonince ; 
and  when  mankind  knew  neither  the  just  rights  of 
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irliich  agttiUed  hoib  Germaoy  a 
rfod  of  sevenl  ceDtnriea.  The 
10  the  two  ftctioDB  of  the  Gnelp 
lines,  the  former  Imperitl,  ut 
who  for  a  long  conne  of  time  1 
piece*  with  inconceivxhle  fiuy. 

Hemy  V^  ion  and  vacceatot 
minated  the  grand  diepnte  aho 
of  the  ring  and  the  cnwier. 
which  be  concluded  at  Wonni  < 
CaKxtoB  II.,  he  renonnced  the 
ring  and  the  crow ;  and  grantii 
free  liberty  of  electimi,  he  k 
hinuelf,  except  the  priniege  ol 
■ionen  to  the  elections,  and  g 
elected  prelates,  after  consecrati 
of  the  regelian  rights,  by  means 
stead  of  the  ring  and  crosier.  '. 
age  which  connected  the  bishof 
nn,  were  still  prceerred  by  thii 
trary  to  the  intentions  of  Greg 
empwen  being  obl^[ed  to  vppn 
whom  the  Church  should  here 
their  chief  inflnence  in  the  electi 
loi^T  entitled,  as  fomwrty,  M  | 
restitnre. 

These  broils  with  Uie  court  ol 
which  they  gare  to  the  Imperial 
to  the  increasing  abuses  of  the 
forded  the  princes  and  states  c 
means  of  lunrping  the  heritable 
dnchies,  counties,  and  fiefs  ;  s 
foundations  of  a  new  power, 
wards  exerdsed  nnder  the  nam 
periority.     Frederic  II.,  compe 
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cror,  diflftppeared  after  the  ttme  of  Gteps^  Til; 
nd  tbe  antliority  which  the  empercn  bad  hh- 
ised  at  Rome,  ceased  entirely  with  Uie  Iom  dTUk 
Tefectnni  or  gorennnent  of  thmt  city ;  wbidi  Popt 
nnoceot  III.  took  into  hui  own  huidB(119B),ob- 
ging  the  prefect  of  Rome  to  iwear  the  mnalmih 
f  homage  to  the  Apoatolic  See,  which  thitnufru- 
"ate  owed  to  tbe  emperor,  from  whom  he  recein^ 
le  prefectare.  Hence  it  happened,  that  tbe  diifi' 
r  the  Empire,  obHged  to  compromise  with  a  po«H 
'hich  they  had  learned  to  dread,  had  no  \oae« 
ay  difficulty  in  recogniaing  the  entire  indepetid- 
nee  of  tbe  Popes ;  even  fonnally  renouncing  ilx 
ghls  of  hig-h  Borereignty  which  iJieir  predeceiMi! 
id  enjoyed,  not  only  over  Rome,  bnt  orff  tk 
ccleaiastical  Sutes.  The  donuns  of  tbe  ehorcb 
«re  likewise  considerably  increased  by  tbe  tcqn!- 
tiona  which  Innocent  III>  made  of  tbe  MtnJ)  o^ 
Jicona,  and  the  dnchy  of  Spoleto  ;  as  well  ■>  t; 
«  personal  property  or  /Vdrimmjf  ^  cAe  Com- 
a  MatUda,  ^  wfaidi  the  Emperor  Frederic  U- 
Mled  to  Honorins  III.  (1220),  and  which  hi' 
iccesson  in  the  Apostolic  chair  formed  into  ibr 
■orince  known  by  tbe  name  of  dw  Patrimony  i 

tPdXT, 

One  of  tbe  grand  means  which  tbe  Popes  f^- 
oyed  for  the  advancement  of  their  new  snil)(^ 
ly,  was  the  multiplication  of  Religions  Ordos.  uii 
e  way  in  which  they  look  care  to  manage  iIk^ 
irporationi.  Before  the  time  of  Gregory  Vlln 
e  only  order  knosrn  in  the  West  was  dial  ef  '^'^ 
snedictines,  dirided  into  eereral  iamiliee  or  ron- 
^■dwia.     Tbe  rale  of  St  Benedict,  prescrib<><l 

the  Conncil  of  Aix-U-Chi^e  (817)  to  sl^ 
mka  within  tbe  empire  of  de  Franks,  was  ^^ 


«  they  owed  their  pro 
,  and  all  the  sdrantagi 
)f  all  the  Rnccesson  o 
unbled  him  most  in  t 
I,  and  the  extent  of  h 
t  III.,  who  waa  of  the 
;ni,  and  elevated  to  tb 
Ha  wa«  aa  atnbiUoi 
illy  fertile  in  reaonrCM 
1  in  the  boldneM  of  lui 
ItiB  enterprisea.  Innoi 
tuceaior  of  St  Peter 
I  otUy  ^  Church,  but 
a  Pope  who  firat  roadi 
riaon  about  the  ana 
lya  be)  hat  placed  two 
nameai,  die  one  to  rui 
give  light  by  night, 
ntd  power*,  the  portti 
the  moon  reeeivei  ha- 
tally  borrow  itt^tlemk 

Not  content  to  exerdi 
pleaaed,  by  meana  ol 
licfa  be  dispene«l  over 
r  waa  the  first  that  air 
^tive  of  dispensing  w 
lab  of  what  he  tern 
wer.  It  is  to  him  als> 
isitioo  is  ascribed,  U 
erwarda  became  the 
spotism  ;  but  what  is 
irk,  is,  that  he  laid  thi 
Mnt  power,  which  bia 


Hired  in  the  jnriBdictioo,  should  also  cottK 
he  privilege  derived  from  it,  ouuelf,  in- 
ion  or  collation  to  benefices.  From  tbt 
;  of  concurrence,  therefore.  Innocent  HI.  pro- 
ed  to  that  of  prevention,  being  the  fint  pa- 
hat  made  use  of  it.  He  exercised  that  rkti, 
cially  with  regard  to  beneficeB  whieh  h»J 
\y  become  racaat  by  the  death  of  their  iocuiii- 
1,  when  at  the  Court  of.  Rome ;  in  which  ca»i 
18  easy  to  anticipate  or  get  the  start  of  the  bi- 
B.  In  the  same  manner,  this  right  was  ei«- 
I  in  remote  dioceses,  by  means  of  legsl«s  a 
t,  which  he  dispersed  orer  the  difierent  pro- 
<s  of  Christendom. 

'om  the  tight  of  prevention  were  derind 
isional  mandates,  and  the  Gr3cei  Expeelati 
nionary  grants  or  Bulls)  letters  granti;^  pro- 
of chnrch  livings  before  they  become  Tacaoi. 
Popes  not  having  legates  everywh —   '"'' 
Ing,  besides,  to  treat  the  bishops  n 
iG^  b^^  by  addressing  to  them 
nmendation   in  faronr  of  thoee  pi 
n  they  were  an»ons  to  procure 
e  letters  becoming  too  fr«qnent  and 
the  bishops  ventured  to  refuse  then 
;  on  which  the  Popes  began  to  chn 
nmendations  into  onlers  or  mandates 
ed  commissionere  to  enforce  their  eze 
s  of  ecclesiastical  censures.     These ) 
succeeded  by  the  Graces  Expectativt 
dy  speaking,  were  nothing  elm  tfa 
isnied  for  benefices,  whose  titnlara  a 
were  yet  alive.     Lastly  appeared  tt 
w,  which  were  distinguished  into  gei 
J.     The  first  general  reaervation  w« 


lewtwt  ptrticola 
)aUnc«a  that  act 
langM  which  the 
nlitical  conditio 
nnlem,  which  m 
of  Christianitf, 
the  beginning  of 
n  whiut  then  yi 
nd  of  the  world 


Ltuidi  there  to  w 
ig  u  the  Araba 
irotected  tfa«se  p 
d  no  amall  emoli 

Tnrki,  s  bariii 
>nqnered  that  coi 
of  Egypt,  the  | 

to  erery  kind 
unentahle  accom 
«  on  their  ict 
J  indignation,  ai 
ion  of  expelling  1 


igw  of  Ennipe, 
.1  cmeade  again 
er,  more  pre«in| 
lie  Emperor  Hec 
I  projected  enter] 
ecalW  to  it  by 
xlled  Peter  the 
irdy.  Fnmiahed 
of  Jenualem  t 
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liahed  from  &tigae,  hunger,  or  sickness,  or  by  tbe 
^word  of  the  exasperated  nations,  uhose  territoricM 
.they  had  laid  desolate.  '  ^ 

To  these  anwarlike  and  undisciplined    troops 
.ancceeded  regular  armies,  commanded  by  expeiv 
.  enced  ofiicers,  and  powerful  princes.     Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  (1096),  Duke  of  Lorrain,  accompanied  by 
.  his  brother  Baldwin,  and  his  cousin  Baldwin  of 
Bouig,  with  a  vast  retinue  of  noblemen,  put  him- 
self at  tbe  head  of  the  first  body  of  crusaders.  H0 
directed  his  march  through  Germany,  Hungary, 
'and  Bulgaria,  towards  Constantinople,  and  was 
-soon  followed  by  several  French  princes,  such  as 
Hugh  the  Great,  brother  of  Philip  I.  King  of 
France ;  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  son  of  WiU 
liam  the  Conqueror ;  Stephen  VI^  Count  of  Blois ; 
£ustaoe  of  Boulogne,  brother  to  Godfrey  de  Bouil- 
lon, and  Robert  Count  of  Flanders,  who  all  pre-^ 
;fcarrad  the  route  by  Italy.  They  passed  tbe  winter 
in  the  enTirona  of  Bari,  Brindisi,  and  Otniito ;  and 
.  did  not  embark  for  Greece  until  the  following 
.spring.    Boemond,  PHnce  of  Tarentum,  son  to 
Roger,  Earl  of  Sicily,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
French  grandees,  took  the  cross,  after  their  exam- 
ple, and  carried  with  him  into  the  East  the  flower 
of  the  Normans,  and  the  noblesse  of  Sicily,  Apulia, 
and  Calabria.     Lastly,  Raymond  IV.,  Count  of 
Toulouse,   accompanied  by  the  Bishop  of  Pny, 
'  traversed  Lopibardy,  Friuli,  and  Dalmatia,  on  lus 
passage  to  tbe  Holy  Land. 

The  general  rendezvous  of  the  cmsaders  was 
,at  Chalcedon  in  Bythinia.     It  is  supposed  that 
I  their  forces  united,  amounted  to  six  hundred  thou- 
sand combi^tants.     They  commenced  tlieir  exploils 
with  the  siege  of  Nipe,  capital  of  the. empire  of 
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Mseodanta  added  to  it,  in  1 188,  the  County  of  Tri* 
poliy  which  had  been  founded  (1110)  by  Ray« 
mond.  Count  of  Toulouse,  one  of  the  crucaders. 
But  they  were  depriyed  both  of  the  one  and  the 
other  of  these  aorereignties  by  the  Mamelukes  in 
1268,  who  afterwards  (1289)  conquered  Antioch 
and  Tripoli.     Lastly,  the  kingdom   of  Cyprus 
which  Richard  CoBur-de-Lion,  Elng  of  England, 
took  from  the  Greeks  (1191),  was  surrendered 
by  that  prince  to  Guy  de  Lusignon,  whose  poste- 
rity reigned  in  Cyprus  till  the  year  1487,  when 
that  island  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  repub- 
lic of  Venice* 

The  transient  duration  of  these  different  states, 
presents  nothing  surprising.   The  Christians  of  the 
£ast»  disunited  among  themselves,  surrounded  on 
all  hands,  and  incessantly  attacked  by  powerfid 
nations,  found  themselyes  too  remote  hom  En* 
rope  to  obtain  from  that  quarter  any  prompt  or 
effective  succour.    It  was,  therefore,  imnosaible 
for  them  long  to  withstand  the  efforts  of  the  M»> 
hometans,  who  were  animated  as  well  as  the 
Christians  by  a  sectarian  seal,  which  led  them  to 
combine  their  forces  against  the  enemies  of  their 
religion  and  their  prophet.     The  enthusiasm  of  re- 
ligions wars  did  not  however  become  extinct  un- 
til  nearly  two  centuries.     It  was  encouraged  and 
supported  by  the  numerous  privil^pes  which  popes 
and  sovereigns  conferred  on  the  invaders,  and.  by 
the  rich  endowments  that  were  made  in  their  fa* 
▼our.     All  Europe  continued  to  be  in  motion,  and 
all  its  principal  sovereigns  marched  in  their  turn  to 
the  East,  either  to  attempt  new  conquests,  or 
maintain  those  which  the  first   cniaaden   had 
"uJiieved. 
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The  WveMh  cod  last  gnndcnmde,  wm  ojid'''' 
taken  b;  Louis  IX.  King  of  Fraitce  (1248).  H- 
eonceived  it  neceasv}'  to  begin  hia  CMiqimts  i^, 
that  of  Ep^pt;  but  kis'deHiga  canpleielf  ">'-- 
catrieU.  Being  made  prtsooer  tvitb  hia  umf  ii'" 
tfaeactHxiat  Muuoim<1250^  be  oolf  ai>iaii<" 
hie  liberty  t^  reaterii^  UsBUMt*,  and  fBj\iis:  ■ 
large  ranaon  to  the  Suttui  «f  Egnx-  Tti«  '' 
fortunate  iaeue  of  ibis  last  ex^diiioo.  Blsckrin^ 
theieal  of  the  Ewxipeanaforcriuadisf;.  Slili,li"<' 
ever,  they  retained  two  inpoitaot  place*  os  '^'" 
coast  of  Syria,  the  cities  of  Tyre  aad  F»lriu>:' 
But  tbeM  {daces  having  been  coiuiiiered  bf  il' 
Mamelakes  (12U1),  there  was  no  longer  ■bv'^ 
abontcnisadeato  the  East;  andalltheatiempuot"'  | 
Conn  of  Rome  to  revive  tbem  proved  iaeffKiu^  ' 
It  now  remains  for  ns  briefly  to  notice  Hat  >^- 
fecta  which  resaltAd  &om  the  crusades,  w"^  i^ 
gard  to  the  social  and  political  state  of  tb(  niii>>"'' 
in  Western  Europe.  One  consequence  ef  ili'"<' 
was  the  a^rgruidisenieBt  oi  the  KeiUD  Fojiii<<- ' 
who,  during  tlie  whole  period  of  the  ctoh"!" 
played  the  part  fif  snpreme  chiefs  and  wo'"!"-'  I 
■iBsters  of  CliriHteadom.  It  was  at  dieir  requ-"'  I 
as  we  have  seen,  that  those  religions  wan  **'■  I 
nndertaken ;  it  was  they  who  directed  them  1'- 1 
■neaas  of  their  legatee, — who  compelled  eD>p'-'''''  j 
and  kings,  by  the  terror  of  their  spiritnal  vol'' '" ' 
march  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross — wImj  U^'"  : 
the  clergy  at  their  pleasure,  to  ilefray  the  exp-'i'"'  '• 
•f  these  distant  expeditions, — who  took  nndvr ''"'  | 
immadiate  protection  the  persons  and  effecis  oi  i'"  I 
Crusaders,  and  emaucipated  them,  by  nteiiu  •''  I 
■pecia]  privileges,  from  all  dependence  as  ''''  I 
power,   civil  or  jadiciary.      The  wealth  of  '^■'  i 


he  protection  which  they  received  fron  it' 
ie«,  to  claim  new  privileges  Bnd  extort  chsnm, 
)  ax  they  did  from  John  of  EDgUnd,  and  An- 
V  II.  of  Hungary,  tending  to  cripple  mil  cir- 
iscribe  the  royal  authority, 
n  France,  however,  the  retolt  vn»  difirr'nt- 
ire,  the  kin^  being  freed,  by  meun  of  ^' 
ladei,  from  a  crowd  of  restleu  and  turbnln' 
a1«  who  often  threip  the  kingdom  into  ■  lUM 
action  and  diacord,  were  lefi  at  liberty  to  n- 
I  their  prerogativea,  and  torn  the  scale  oif  po*« 
heir  own  faronr.  They  even  coneiderably  tK- 
ited  their  rojral  and  territorial  T«Tennes,  tAAei  l^f 
chasing  lands  and  fiefs  from  the  proprietoia  wlw 

armed  in  the  cause  of  the  cross ;  or  by  annti- 
to  the  crown  the  estatea  of  those  who  did  u 
Holy  Land,  without  leaving  feudal  hein:'" 
•eizing  the  forfeitnres  of  others  wbo  were  ff- 
ited  by  religions  fsostician],  as  heretica  ort- 
ors  of  htreay.  Knally,  the  Christian  king' ''( 
in,  the  sovereigns  of  the  North,  the  Kni|:I>K "' 

TeDtnnic  order,  and  of  Livonia,  joineil  l^ 
tades  recommended  by  the  Popes,  from  the '''' 

of  conquest ;  the  former,  to  subdue  the  M>' 
letans  in   Spain,  and  the  others  to  vanqai''' 

Pi^'an  nations  of  the  North,  the  SiavuD^in*' 
na,  Livonians,  Prussians,  Lithuanians,  u^ 
iHanders. 

t  is  to  the  cnuades,  in  like  manner,  thai  t-"' 
i  owes  the  use  of  surnames,  as  well  aa  of  V' 
iai  bearings,  and  heraldry. ' '  It  is  es«y  '" 
-eive,  that  among  these  innumerable  armir* "' 
isders,  composed  of  different  nations  and  i"' 
P:pb,  some  mark  or  symbol  was  nece*»ry.  '" 
i-r  to  distii^ish  partioular  na^ons,  or  aigubi> 
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finally  established  for  the  porpose  of  defemiiK 
the  new  Christian  States  in  the  East,  for  prolyl- 
lug  pilgrims  on  their  journej-,  taking  care  of  ihen 
when  sick.  &c. ;  and  the  vast  weakh  which  th^v 
acquired  in  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  prr^ 
served  their  existence  long  after  the  Iom  of  ih. 
Holy  Land  ;  and  aome  of  these  orders  e»en  msrl- 
■  con»picaous  fignre  in  the  politic^  biatorr  m 
the  Western  nations. 

Of  alt  ihe«p,  th«  firBl  and  most  distinpii.h"! 
was  the  Order  of  StJohn  o/ Jerusalem,  <^i\U 
afterwards  the  Order  of  Malta.  Prior  to  the  fir-i 
crusade,  there  bad  eiisted  at  Jemsalem  a  chur.li 
of  the  Latin  or  Romish  limrgy,  dedicated  to  M 
Mary,  and  founded  by  some  merchanta  of  Amali 
III  the  kingdom  of  Naplet.  There  was  also  . 
monastery  of  the  Order  of  St  Benedict,  and  in 
h^pital  for  the  relief  of  poor  or  afBicied  pilgrim-, 
fhis  hospiial,  the  directora  of  which  were  sp- 
pointed  by  the  Abbot  of  St  Mary's,  baring  inj 
Tery  short  time  become  immensely  rich  bynmncr- 
ousdimatioiw  of  lands  and  seignoricB,  both  in  Eorof* 
will  Palestine,  one  of  its  goreniors  mimed  GemiL 
a  native  of  Martignes  in  Prownce,  as  is  «lleB«!. 
look  the  regular  habit  (1 100),  and  fonned  with  hi- 
brethren  a  distinct  congregation,  under  the  ntmi' 
and  protection  of  St  John  the  Baptist.  Pope  PasiiJ 
II.,  by  a  bull  imned  in  1114,  approved  of  iln- 
new  establishment,  and  ordained,  that  after  die 
dt-ath  of  Gerani,  the  Hospitallere  alone  shonU 
Have  tlHj  election  of  their  superintendant.  linv- 
mond  da  Puy,  a  gentleman  fn,m  Danpbbe,  an<l 
suc<M:Bsor  to  Gerard,  was  the  6rst  that  look  th.> 
title  of  Grand  Master.  He  prescribed  a  role  f.t 
UiB  HoopitalleiB ;  »nd_,  Pop»  Calixtna  II,  in  »]> 


took  the  tame  of  KiugAi 
TemjAiri.     They  obtained 

II.  ( 1 1 20)  a  rale,  irith  a  whi 
gene  III.  added  a  red  ctom 
after  ac«nniulatin^  vast  weall 
in  France,  and  diitingulBhi 
tniliUry  exploits  for  nearly 
length  ii^reMed  by  the  Coi 

The  Teutonic  order,  acM 
heUe  opinion,  took  ita  tin% 
Acre,  or  Ptolemais.  The  I 
to  Bome  charitable  citizens  « 
who  erected  a  hoapital  or 
their  ressela,  for  the  relief 
and  wounded  of  their  mtti 
gentlemen  baring  joined  ' 
they  deToled  themBelres  b] 
of  the  Hck ;  Bi  alio  to  the  de 
againn  the  Infidels.  This 
Bame  of  tbe  Teatonle  Kn^ 
raaalem,  received  coafirmati 

III.  (U!)3),  who  prescribet 
the  Hospital  of  St  John, 
attendance  on  the  aick  ;  an 
valry  or  knighthood,  that  of 
Henry  Walpott  de  Paisenhi 
maater  of  the  order ;  and  tl 
ed  the  white  hthit,  widi  a  re 
them  frooi  the  other  orden 
fonrth  grand  master,  Hemi 
that  ihey  paased  into  Prtiarii 
ed  (1309).  They  fixed  A 
Marienbuzg ;  bnt  baring  loat 
of  a  change  in  tbe  relig^ 
crand  maater,  Albert  de 
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illnstncKU  charactera.     It  leaded  to  rppn 
disorders  of  an&rchy,  to  revive  order  aod  Ih>.  i^ 
esUbliah  a.  new  relatioasbip  among  the  nu-iou^  <^ 

In  general,  it  joKf  be  nid,  that  theM  vivt 
iDBTine  expeditiona,  praeecnted  with  obstiui:) '~ 
nearly  two  hundred  year*,  hastened  the  prui: 
of  arts  and  civilization  in  Europe.  The  aaH' 
jonmeying  through  kingdoma  better  orgmiied  'i— 
their  own,  and  observing  greater  refinement  in  >''^- ' 
laws  and  manners,  were  necessarily  led  to  ii'^ 
new  ideas,  and  acquire  new  infonna^on  tritli  i^ 
gard  to  science  and  politics.  Some  veiiigt- " 
learning  and  good  taste  had  been  prewrTfi  : 
Greece,  and  even  in  the  extremities  of  -A^ 
where  letters  had  been  encouraged  by  the  pmn- 
age  of  the  Caliphs.  The. city  of  Constantini^l'' 
which  had  nut  yet  snUered  froni  the  ravages  oi  '■■  ' 
barbarians,  abounded  in  the  finest  monDnietii"  i 
art.  It  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  ctuB3<l-^| 
a  spectacle  of  grandeur  and  roagnificeDce  "'i 
conld  not  but  excite  their  adinintiiui,  bhA  '■■ 
forth  a  strong  desire  to  imitate  those  ■nodeU.  'i' 
night  of  which  at  once  pleased  and  astonished  t'>"- 
To  the  Italians  especially,  it  most  hare  proii'i-' 
great  advantage.  The  continued  intercoms  nl>. 
they  maintained  with  the  East  and  the  (ii) ' 

.  Constantinople,  atlurcled  them  the  pieans  ul  ^' 
coming  familiar  with  the  language  and  lilertturi'  'j 
the  Greeks,  of  communicating  the  saine  U>i' ''  | 
their  own  countrymen,  and  in  this  way  sdrai^i''- 

'  the  glorious  epotji  of  the  revival  of  letters. 
About  the  same  time,  commerce  ftnd  n>vi|^>'''' 

.  were  making  considerable  progress.  The  citii-  ■ 
Italy,  such  as  Venice,  Genoa,  I'isa,  andulhii^  ' 
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th«  cleigy  «nd  the  noblesse.  The  CovntSy  or  go- 
yemora  of  dties,  b^  rendering  their  power  heredi« 
tary^  had  appropriated  to  themselves  the  rights 
that  were  originidly  attached  to  their  fiinctiona. 
They  used  them  in  the  most  arbitrary  way,  and 
loaded  the  inhabitants  with  every  kind  of  oppresaioii 
that  avarice  or  caprice  could  suggest. 

At  length,  the  cities  which  were  either  the  most 
oppressed,  or  the  most  powerful,  rose  in  rebeUion 
against  this  intolerable  yoke.  The  inhabitants  form* 
ed  themselves  into  confederations,  to  which  they  gave 
theimmeofCmnmunesoTFreeCorporatiQM^  Either 
of  their  own  accord,  or  by  charters,  obtained  very  of- 
ten on  burdensome  terms,  they  procured  for  them* 
selves  a  free  government,  which,  by  relieving  them 
from  servitude,  and  all  impositions  and  arbitrary  ex- 
actions, secured  them  personal  liberty  and  the  pos- 
session of  their  effects,  under  the  protection  of 
their^own  magistrates,  and  the  institution  of  a  mi* 
litia,  or  city  guard.     This  revolution,  one  of  the 
most  important  in  Europe,  first  took  place  in  Italy, 
where  it  was  occasioned  by  the  frequent  interreg- 
nums that  occurred  in  Germany,  as  well  as  by  the 
disturbances  that  rose  between  the  Empire  and  the 
priesthood,  in  the  eleventh  ceptury*     The  anathe- 
mas thundered  against  Henry  IV.,  by  absolving 
|he  subjects  from  the  obedience  they  owed  their 
soverdgn,  served  as  a  pretext  to  the  cities  of  Italy 
for  shaking  off  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  viceroys^ 
or  bailiffs,  who  had  become  tyrants  instead  of  nilera, 
and  for  establishing  free  and  republican  governments. 
In  this,  they  were  encouraged  and  supported  by 
the  protection  of  the  Roman  pontiffii,  whose  sole 
fint  and  poUcy  was  the  ehesement  of  the  Imperial 
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tbeoii  they  fonneU  tbemMWea  Tolmttuilr  jw 
commuQitieat  elect'utg  magistntes  of  thtii  on 
choice,  establishing  compuiiea  of  militia,  tnd  tiLw 
charge  themtelTes  of  the  fortifications  and  winlen- 
■hip  of  their  citiea.  The  niagistratea  of  free  aia 
in  northern  France,  were  usiially  called  miyow,  »t»- 
rifiiii  and  liverymen  j  while,  in  the  aouth  of  foKt, 
they  were  called  syndic*  and  conanls.  It  >"» 
beuune  an  established  principle,  that  kinga  >lw 
had  the  power  to  amhorize  the  erection  of  corpo'*'' 
towns.  Louis  VIII.  declared  that  he  reginled 
all  cities  in  which  these  coqionitions  were  (^»' 
blished,  as  belonging  to  hia  domain.  They  o'^ 
military  service  directly  and  personally  to  tlie  kins: 
while  such  cities  as  bad  not  these  rights  or  char- 
ters, were  obliged  to  follow  their  chieb  to  ii>^ 

In  Germany,  we  find  the  eniperoTS  adoptin^U' 
same  policy  as  the  kings  of  France.  The  resoarrM 
which  the  prt^ess  of  commerce  and  manufacuu^ 
opened  up  to  the  industry  of  the  infaahitanvi « 
cities,  and  the  important  socconra  which  the  c"" 
perora,  Henry  IV.  and  V,,  had  received  from  ibmi 
in  their  quarrels  with  th^  Pope  and  the  prince  "< 
the  Empire,  indacad  them  to  take  theae  cities  diii1<t 
their  protection,  to  augment  their  namber,  tui 
inaltiply  their  pririleges.  Henry  V.  was  the  i'^ 
emperor  that  adopted  this  line  of  policy.  He 
granted  freedom  to  the  inhabitants  of  several  oi'f^ 
even  to  artisans  and  tradesmen ;  whoae  cMdilii'X' 
»t  that  time,  wa«  as  degraded  and  debased  u  ib^ 
of  serfs.  He  extended  to  them  the  rank  and  pn- 
Tileges  of  citizens,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  ili'''' 
sion  of  cities  into  classes  and  corporations  of  U»^ 
Tb'm  same  prince  set  about  repairing  the  f*"'' 
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the  kingdom.  As  to  Germany)  the  first  diri  it 
whicli  the  cttiea  of  the  Empire  appeared  in  tin  rum 
of  a  third  order,  was  that  of  Spire  (1309),  cM- 
voked  hy  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.,  of  the  Ui"' 
of  Luiembou^.  Afterwards,  we  find  lbe«  f'^" 
eierciaiog  a  decisive  or  deliberative  voice  U  >'>' 
diet  of  Frankfort  (1344),  nniter  Louis  the  Ban- 
In  all  these  states,  we  find  the  sovereigni  pi^ 
t«cting  more  eapecially  thoae  free  cities  'Bck 
aided  them  in  checking  tlie  devaatatioDs,  tad  p"'' 
ting  a  atop  to  the  fury  of  private  or  iDteetioevin 
The  most  powerful  of  the  feudal  chiefs,  foiitn; 
everywhere  cities  in  a  capacity  to  defend  th^' 
selves,  hecame  less  enterprising  in  their  unbiuN' 
and  even  the  nobles  of  inferior  rank  learned  w  t^ 
BpRct  the  power  of  these  commuoitiea.  The  rv'ji- 
authority  was  tberehy  strengthened ;  and  the  fi"^; 
natuiitUy  inclining  to  the  sovereigns  that  prolcrin; 
them,  served  as  a  connterpoise  in  ibe  genera)  »*• 
semblies,  to  the  power  of  the  clergy  and  the  »* 
blesse,  and  were  the  means  of  obtaioiDgdiosriii- 
Bidiary  supplies  necessary  fur  the  exigencies  of  il" 
state. 

The  liberty  which  the  inhabitants  of  citiw  1^ 
thus  procured  by  the  establishmeot  of  these  Mromn- 
nitiea.  or  corporate  bodies,  extended  itse'f  to^f  * 
babiianta  of  the  country,  by  way  of  enfrsncb'^ 
raents.  Various  circumstances  concurred  lo  ""' 
der  the  use  of  these  more  frequent,  efier  the  »*'«|"^ 
century.  The  sovereigns,  guided  by  the  mu""- 
of  sound  policy,  set  the  firat  example  of  thi»  ''^ 
in  their  own  demesnes;  and  they  were  ipf"-'! 
imitated  by  the  feudal  lords  and  nobles,  »!"'' 
either  out  of  courtesy  to  their  sovereign^  "  '' 


itrmy  to  nafwrt,  which  irOaided  that  aUmnk  I 
(A  thould  be  free  and  equal}  tlial,  -Aan  in' 
•gdom  was  dawminalat  the  kingdom  i<(  '" 
anht,  or  Freemen,  it  appeared  pisl  and  r ,  ' 
t  the  jaet  thould  correspond  icilh  the  jib.  '■ 
I  ioTitecl,  at  the  aanie  time,  all  tliH  nobility  i^ 
itate  his  example,  by  );niiiung  liberty  to  ih''' 
fa.  That  prince  would  hnve  enniibleil  tlir  bi» 
ge  he  paid  to  nature,  if  the  p.h  of  liliertv  1 -I 
in  gratuitous  on  \m  part ;  bat  be  made  ilaa^'' 
'ect  of  finance,  and  to  gratify  thofte  only  whoroi"  '■ 
vrd  to  pay  for  it ;  whence  it  happened,  thil  (»'  i 
ncfaiBCtnenla  advanced  bat  very  alowly ;  and  n- 
plea  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  history,  so  lale  >j 
!  retpn  of  Francis  I.  | 

In  Germany,  the  number  of  aerfe  dimioishnl  '^ 
e  manner,  after  ihe  twelfth  century.  Tbe  '!<■■ 
les,  and  the  deatrnctive  wars  which  the  Dnk'^ 
Saxony  and  the  Margravpa  of  the  North  rat- 
d  on  with  the  Slavian  tribes  on  tlie  Elbe  rJ»i 
i  Baltic,  having  depopuUlt^d  t)ie  notthvni  ^h' 
item  parta  of  Germany,  nnmerons  colooiea  U'" 
abant,  the  Netherlands,  Holland  and  Frieslaml 
re  intra<laced  into  tfaeae  cnuntriea,  wheTV  il")' 
med  themselves  into  eatablishmeuts  or  aMoiD- 
ns  of  free  cultivators  of  the  soil.  From  Luvf^ 
>rmany  the  cualom  of  enfranchiHemenU  extent' 

to  the  Upper  provinces,  and  along  the  banl"  '■ 
!  Rhine.  This  was  eni'ouraged  by  the  f^" 
iea,  which  not  only  (rave  a  welcome  recepn"' 

the  aerfd  who  had  find  to  shelter  iheiii9'-|i''i 
m  oppression  within  their  walla,  bat  they  frn 
mted  protection,  and  the  rights  of  ciliien»bip< 
thoie  who  hod  aettled  within  the  precinris  w 
utiM  of  Che  town ;  '^  or  who  continued,  widnx" 
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Mid  ioatitDtions  of  «  civilized  Bod  refined  gortn- 
ment.  Such  was  the  general  etate  and  condiiiii 
of  political  knowledge,  when  the  fame  of  » i'^c 
bnited  civilian,  called  ImeriDS,  who  tanglit  dieli' 
of  Jantinian  publiclj'  at  Bolt^a,  about  the  corn- 
mencement  of  the  twelfth  ceottuy,  attraowl  " 
^at  academy  the  yotith  of  the  greater  put  of  Ed' 
rope.  There  they  devoted  ttiemielres  with  ard*"" 
b>  the  Rtndy  of  this  new  science.  The  popik  in- 
etructed  by  Irnerins  and  hia  sncceetora,  on  reioni- 
Ing  hone,  and  being  employed  in  tlie  tribnnaltti:'' 
tonbtic  ofBcet  of  their  native  country,  gndiLill^ 
carried  into  practice  the  principle*  which  they  ti''' 
hnbibed  in  the  school  of  Bologna.  Hence,  in  > 
short  time,  and  without  the  direct  interference  « 
the  legislatire  aoihority,  the  law  of  Jiutinian  wf 
adopted  by  degrees,  as  a  Hubsidiary  law  in  ill  ^' 
jfrincipal  states  of  Europe.  Varioas  circimiBi>r''>^ 
contributed  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  this  re'o- 
htion.  People  had  felt  for  &  long  time  the  neir'- 
nty  of  a  new  legisiatnre,  and  the  insofficimc)  <'' 
Aeir  national  laws.  The  novelty  of  the  R«t»^ 
Hwa,  an  well  aa  their  eqnity  and  precisioD,  ct^^' 
ed  the  attention  of  all  Europe ;  and  lovereii^ 
found  it  their  interest  to  protect  a  juritprndfTur 
wboae maxims  were  to  fovonrable  to  royalty  nn' 
monarchical  power,  and  which  aerved  at  once  i" 
nrengthen  and  extend  their  authority. 

The  introduction  of  the  Roman  jnrispnidFi"'^ 
was  soon  followed  by  that  of  the  Canon  hw.  Tt^ 
Popes,  perceiving  the  ntpid  propaga^on  of  tM"  nfo 
science,  and  eager  to  arrest  its  progress,  hnmiiii- 
■tely  eet  themselves  to  the  woA  of  rainng  i^'' 
nat  and  astonishing  edifice  the  Canon  law,  «>  *^ 
VDgiiti  to  prondote  tfaa  tKcompliahmeirt  t>f  '^"' 
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latr  of  the  cborclr. '" 
then  used  in  the  tribnni 
combat,  by  hot  iron,  fao 
(tc.  Tere  g^radnaltjr  a 
of  the  Canon  law,  add 
irhich  had  difliiHed  ita  ! 
were  instrumental  in  r 
■erred  only  to  cherish  : 
rocity  of  manncra.  Tl 
thod  which  preraited 
soon  CAmmnnical^d  iux 
lation  amnn^  the  natioi 
law  was  reducpd  to  sy 
BBges  and  customs  of  tl 

regular  form. " 

Jnmpmdence,  haTin 
ted  Hcience,  demanded 
of  study,  which  conld  B 
the  profeRsion  of  anns. 
liged  by  degrees  to  aba 
and  pre  place  U>  the  g 
thus  arose,  that  of  the 
their  influence  to  reprc 
the  nobility. 

The  rapid  progress  w 
made,  must  be  aNcribe 
of  universities,  and  the 
voreigns  granted  these 
fore  their  eHtabliHliment, 
were  those  which  were 
teries,  or  cathedral  and 
were,  however,  only  a  I 
these  in  large  cities,  su 
Oxford,  Salamanca  .&c, 
were  comprised  under 
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GtsmmaTy  RLetoric,  Dialectics  or  Logic,  Arithmetic,' 
Geometiy,  Music,  and  AstroDOiny.  The  Erst  three 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Trwium  ;  and  the  o* 
tber  four,  whidi  make  part  of  mathematics,  by  that 
of  Quadrivium.  As  for  Theology  and  Jurispm- 
dence,  tbey  did  not  as  yet  figure  among  the  aca« 
demic  sciences  ;  and  there  was  no  school  of  medi- 
ctne  prior  to  that  of  Salerno — the  only  one  of 
which  any  traces  are  discovered,  towards  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century. 

These  schools  and  academies  cannot,  by  any 
means,  be  put  in  comparison  with  modem  univer- 
sities ;  which  differ  from  them  essentially,  both  as 
to  the  variety  of  sciences  which  are  professed,  and 
by  their  institutions  as  privileged  bodies,  enjoying 
a  system  of  government  and  jurisdiction  peculiarly 
their  own.  The  origin  of  these  Universities  is  co- 
eval with  the  revival  of  the  Roman  law  in  Italy, 
and  the  invention  of  academic  degrees.  The  same 
Imeiiiis  who  is  generally  acknowledged  as  the 
restorer  of  the  Roman  law  at  Bologna,  was  also 
die  first  that  conceived  the  idea  of  conferring,  with 
certaio  solemnities,  doctorial  degrees ;  and  granting 
license  or  diplomas  to  those  who  excelled  in  the 
study  of  jurisprudence.  Pope  Eugenius  III. 
(1153),  when  he  introduced  the  Code  of  Gratian 
into  the  academy  of  Bologna,  gave  permission  to 
confer  the  same  degrees  in  the  Canon  law,  as  had 
been  customary  in  the  Civil  law.  These  degrees 
were  much  coveted  and  esteemed  on  account  of 
the  honours,  immunities,  and  prerogatives  which 
die  sovereign  had  attached  to  them.  Nothing 
however  contributed  more  to  bring  universities 
into  favour,  than  the  privileges  and  immunities 
which  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  conferred 
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on  them  (n58)>  by  lu0  AfOhefUk^  (or  rescript, 
called  Hainta),  The  example  of  this  prince 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  other  sorerei^  of 
Europe 

The  teaching  of  jarisprudence  passed  from  the 
school  of  Bologna  to  the  different  accademies  of 
Europe.  Theology  also  was  soon  admitted,  as 
!^ell  as  medicine  ;  and  thes^  completed  the  four  fa- 
culties, as  they  were  called,  of  which  the  universities 
were  composed.  That  of  Paris  was  the  first  which 
combiqed  all  the  faculties.  It  was  completed  un- 
der the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  from  whom  it 
obtained  its  earliest  charter,  about  the  year  1200. 
Except  itself  there  are  only  the  nnirersities  of 
Bologna,  Padua,  Naples,  Toulouse,  Salamanca, 
Coimbra,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford,  that  date  their 
origin  in  the  thirteenth  century.*  * 

The  downfal  of  the  Imperial  authority,  and  of  the 
house  of  Hohenstaufen,  and  thq  new  power  usurped 
by  the  princes  and  States  of  the  Empire,  occasion- 
ed a  long  series  of  troubles  in  Germany,  and  that 
frightful  state  of  anarchy,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Grand  Interregnum'  Strength  then  triumphed 
over  law  and  right ;  the  government  was  altered 
from  its  basis  ;  and  no  other  means  were  found  to 
remedy  this  want  of  public  security,  than  by  form- 
ing alliancies  and  confederations,  suph  as  that  of 
^e  Rhine,  ^ '  and  the  Hanseatic  League,  which 
began  to  appear  about  this  time  (1253).  Hie 
election  of  the  Emperors,  in  which  all  the  princes 
and  states  of  the  empire  had.  formerly  concurred, 
became  then  the  privilege  solely  of  the  great  of- 
ficers of  the  crowii>  who,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  claimc^d  for  themselves  ex- 
clusively the  right  of  electing,  and  the  title  of 
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ElectonB.  ^  The  princes  and  states  of  the  Empire, 
anxious  to  confirm  their  growing  power,  sought 
to  promote  only  the  feeblest  emperors,  who  were 
incapable  of  supporting  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  crowiu  The  electors,  in  particular* 
had  no  other  object  in  riew,  than  to  derire  a  In- 
cradre  traffic  from  elections;  bargaining  every 
time  with  the  candidates  for  laige  sums,  and  ob- 
taining grants  or  mortgages  of  such  portions  of  the 
Imperial  demesnes  as  suited  their  convenience. 
One  only  of  these  weak  emperors,  Rodolph,  Count 
of  Hapsbui^  in  Switzerland,  (1273)  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  his  electors.  He  repressed  by 
force  of  arms,  the  disorders  of  anarchy,  restored 
the  laws  and  tribunals  to  their  pristine  vigour, 
and  reconquered  several  of  the  Imperial  domains 
from  the  usurpers  who  had  seized  them. 

In  consequence  of  the  revolutions  which  we 
have  now  detailed,  we  find  very  important  and 
memorable  changes  accomplished  in  the  different 
provinces  of  the  Empire.  The  princes  and  States 
of  the  Germanic  body,  regarding  as  their  own  pa- 
trimony the  provinces  and  fiefs  with  which  they 
were  invested,  thought  themselves  further  autho- 
rized to  portion  them  out  among  their  sons.  The 
usage  of  these  partitions  became  general  after  the 
thirteenth  century ;  and  this  wrought  the  downfal 
of  some  of  the  most  powerful  families,  and  tended 
to  multiply  almost  to  infinity  the  duchies,  prin- 
cipalities, and  earldoms  of  the  Empire.  The  Em- 
perors, far  from  condemning  this  practice,  whick 
by  no  means  accorded  with  the  maxims  of  the 
feudal  law,  on  the  contrary  gave  it  their  counte- 
nance, as  appearing  to  them  a  proper  instrument 
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for  faambling  the  power  of  the  grandeesy  aiul  ^c^ 
qniring  for  themselves  a  prepoaderating  authority 
in  the  Empire. 

The  ancient  dnchies  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony  ex- 
perienced a  new  revolutton  on  the  fall  of  the 
powerful  honse  of  the  Gaelphs,  which  was  de- 
prived of  both  these  dnchies  b^  the  sentence  of 
proscription  which  the  Emperor  Frederic  I.  pro- 
nounced ftgainst  Hemy  the  Lion  (1180),  Duke 
of  Bavaria  and  Saxony.  The  first  of  these  dnchies^ 
which  had  formerly  been  dismembered  from  the 
Margravate  of  Austria  by  Frederic  I.  (1 156),  and 
erected  into  a  duchy  and  fief  holding  immediately 
of  the  Empire,  was  exposed  to  new  partitions  at 
the  time  of  which  we  now  spe^  The  bishop- 
rics of  Bavaria,  Stiria,  Carinthi^  Camiola,  and 
the  Tyrol,  broke  their  alliance  with  Bavaria ;  and 
the  city  of  Ratisbonne, .  which  had  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ancient  dukes,  was  declared  immedU 
aiey  or  holding  of  the  crown.  It  was  when 
contracted  within  these  new  limits  that  Bavaria 
was  conferred,  by  Frederic  I.  (1180),  on  Otho, 
Count  of  Wittelsbach,  a  scion  of  the  original  house 
of  Bavaria.  This  house  afterwards  acquired  by 
marriage  (1215)  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine.  It 
was  subsequently  divided  into  various  branches,  of 
which  the  two  principal  were  the  Palatine  and 
the  Bavarian. 

As  to  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  which  embraced, 
under  the  Guelphs,  the  greater  part  of  Lower 
Germany,  it  completely  changed  its  circumstances 
on  the  decline  of  that  house.  Bernard  of  Aschers- 
leben,  younger  son  of  Albert  named  the  Bear,  first 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  a  descendant  of  the 
Ascanian  line,  had  been  invested  in  the  duchy  of 
Saxony  by  Frederic  I.  (IISO),  bat  was  found 
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death  of  the  anti-emperor,  Henry  le  Raspon  (1247), 
last  landgrave  of  Tharingia,  gave  rise  to  a  loDg 
war  bet\¥een  the  Margraves  of  Misnia  and  the 
Dukes  of  Brabant,  who  mutually  contested  that 
succession.  The  former  advanced  an  Expectative, 
or  deed  of  Reversion  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  11^ 
as  well  as  the  claims  of  Jutta,  sister  of  the  last  land- 
grave ;  and  the  others  maintained  those  of  Sophia, 
daughter  of  the  landgrave  Louis,  elder  brother 
and  predecessor  of  Henry  le  Raspon.  At  length, 
by  a  partition  which  took  place  (1264),  Thuringia^ 
properly  so  called,  was  made  over  to  the  House  of 
Misnia ;  and  Henry  of  Brabant,  sumamed  the  In- 
fant, son  of  Henry  II.  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  So- 
phia of  Thuringia,  was  secured  in  the  possession  of 
Hesse,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty 
of  landgraves — those  of  the  House  of  Hesse. 

The  ancient  dukes  of  Austria,  of  the  House  of 
Bamberg,  hating  become  extinct  with  Frederic  the 
Valiant  (1246),  the  succession  of  that  duchy  was' 
keenly  contested  between  the  niece  and  the  sistera 
of  the  last  duke ;  who,  though  females,  could  lay 
claim  to  it,  in  virtue  of  the  privilege  granted  by 
the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa.  Ottocar  II., 
son  of  Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  took  advan- 
tage of  these  troubles  in  Austria,  to  possess  him- 
self of  that  province  (1251).  He  obtained  the 
investiture  of  it  (1262)  from  Richard,  son  of  John 
king  of  England,  who  had  purchased  the  title  of 
Emperor  at  a  vast  expense ;  but  Rodolph  of  Haps- 
bourg,  treating  him  as  a  usurper,  made  war  upoii 
bim,  defeated  and  slew  him  in  a  battle  which  was 
fought  (1278)  at  Marchfeld,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vienpa.  Tlie  duchies  of  Austria,  Stiria,  Ca- 
ilntiiia,'  and  Caiuiolaf  being  ttieu  detached  from 
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the  Romish  Charch,  to  form  a  iMgne  iritli  ^■' 
principal  eitien  of  Lombardy  (1167),  into  "hul: 
they  drew  the  Kinfc  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  as  mill- 
Pope  Alexander  III.,  whom  the  Emperor  treai<-^ 
89  a  scliiamatic  The  city  of  Milan  was  rebnili  a 
consequence  of  thia  league  ;  as  also  that  of  Alin- 
UKlria,  called  della  Paglia.  The  war  ms  !ol; 
proLiacled  ;  bat  the  Emperor  being  abandoDfii  ^^ 
Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  S»ul;, 
the  moat  powerful  of  his  rassala,  received  a  it''-'- 
at  Lignano,  which  obliged  him  to  make  an  acron- 
modation  with  Pope  Alexander  III^  and  to  fi:^' 
at  Venice,  a  treaty  of  six  yean  with  the  confriii- 
rale  cities  (1177).  This  treaty  was  afttn-u- 
converted,  at  Constance,  into  a  definitive  f"- 
(1163);  by  virtue  of  which,  the  cities  of  1>'^'< 
were  guaranteed  in  the  formaof  government  dvy  1^^ 
adopted,  as  well  aa  in  the  eierdae  of  the  np^'- 
rights  which  they  had  acquired,  whether  by  iw.- 
or  preacription.  The  Emperor  reserved  for  l'^'^ 
self  the  investiture  of  the  consuls,  the  oatho(>'" 
^ance,  which  was  to  be  renewed  every  ten  y*'=-'^ 
and  all  appeals,  in  civil  casee,  where  the  san  'i- 
ceeded  the  value  of  twenty-five  imperial  li''*'- 
(about  1500  francs). 

The  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  grandson  of  FrfJ' " '' 
I.,  and  heir,  in  right  of  his  mother,  to  the  kin^'l "' ' 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  made  new  elTorts  to  w*'''" 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Empire  in  Iialy.  Bni '  ■' 
cities  of  Lombardy  renewed  their  league,  '"'■' 
which  they  drew  Pope  Gregory  IX,  (1226),  "'"'^ 
dignity  anil  power  would  be  endangered  if''' 
Emperor,  being  possessor  of  the  Two  Siri''"' 
should  succeed  in  conquering  the  cities  of  ^'''''' 
bardy.     Tlie  war  which  ensued  (1236),  waa  !">'; 
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iradnallf  sdopted  tfie  plan  oF  conferring  >  Bott  of 
dictatorship  on  one  of  the  poverfol  citizens,  oroa 
tome  prince  or  nobleman,  eren  thoogl  lie  verf  i 
Mranger,  under  the  title  of  Captain  ;  bopine.  in 
this  way,  to  sacceed  in  reestablishing  peacf  s'i 
order.  Thete  chiefs  or  captaina  contrived,  in  p'l" 
C«8H  of  time,  to  render  absolute  and  perpetiul,  to 
inthbritjr  which  at  first  was  temporary,  and  onli^ 
granted  on  certain  conditions.  Hence  the  on.'!!i 
if  aereral  new  independent  eovereigntiea  9hA 
inn  fonned  in  Italy  daring  the  course  of  iH* 
finuteendi  centnry. 

Venice  and  Genoa  at  that  time  eclip»ed  all  i'^ 
npublice  of  Italy,  by  the  fltranBhtng  state  of  I'l''' 
narigation  and  coroinerce.  The  origin  of  the  fo'"'^' 
of  these  cities  is  generally  dated  ae  Isr  lack  b.<  '^' 
IbTasion  of  the  Huns  under  Attila  (452.)  1^ 
(jraelty  of  tbeae  barbarians  having  spread  tri^''' 
md  fiight  over  the  whole  country,  many  nf  <'" 
inhabitants  of  ancient  Venetia,  took  refuge  in  i' 
isles  and  lagoons  on  the  borders  of  theAilri/' 
Gulf ;  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  the  ciiv  <' 
Venice,  which,  whether  we  regard  the  siDguIti:'^ 
of  ita  construction,  or  the  splendour  to  whiili ' 
rose,  deaerres  to  be  nnmbered  among  Ae  vow  r* 
of  the  world.  At  first  its  government  was  p^r^' 
lar,  and  administered  by  a  bench  of  tribnnes  irl  "- 
power  was  annual.  ThedivisionswhicharoieBi)"''^- 
tbese  yearly  administrators,  occasioned  ibe  fif  ■ 
tion  of  a  chief  ( 697),  who  took  the  title  of  On: 
or  D<^.  This  dignity  was  for  life,  and  dep''"'' 
ed  on  the  snflrages  of  the  community  ;  bnt  hi'  '^ 
ercised  neverthelees  the  rights  of  sovereigiiiv<  >' 
it  was  not  till  after  a  long  conrso  of  timeih"  ''' 
snthotity  was  gradually  Abridged;  and  tbe  P' 
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mopB  oei^porl  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  port  of 
Azophy  the .  ancient  Tanaia,  at  the  month  of  the 
Don,  bebnged  to  them  ;  and  aeired  as  entrep6t9 
for  their  commerce  with  China  and  the  Indies. 
Smyrna  in  Asia  Minor,  as  also  the  snbnrfos  of  Pem 
and  Galata  at  Constantinople,  and  the  isles  of 
Scioy  Meteliu  and:  Tenedos,  in  the  Archipelago, 
were  ceded  to  them  by  the  Greek  emperors.  The 
kings  of  Cyprus  were  their  tributaries.  The  Greek 
and  German  emperoTs,  the  kings  of  Sicily,  Cas* 
tille  and  Arragon,  and  the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  zea- 
lously sought  their  alliance,  and  the  protection  of 
their  marine.     Encouraged   by  these  successes, 
they  formed  a  considerable  tenitory  on  the  conUnent 
.of  Italy,  after  the  12th  century,  of  which  nothing 
4mt  a  fragment  now  remains  to  them. 
.    Genoa  had  at  that  time,  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
■bonrfaood,  a  dangerous  rival   of  its   power  and 
gfeatness.    This  rival  was  Pisa,  a  flourishing  re- 
public on>  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  which  owed  its 
prosperity  entirely  to  the  increase -of  its  commerce 
and  marine.    The  proximity  of  these  two  states  ■■ 
-the  similarity  of  their  views  and  their  interssts— * 
the  desire  of  conquest—and  the  command  of  the 
aea*  which  both  of  them  alfected,  created  a  mariced 
jealousy  between  them,  and  made  t&em  the  na- 
tural and  implacable  enemies  of  each  other.    One 
of  the  principal  suljects  of  dispute  was  the  pos- 
session of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  **  whicb  the  two 
•republics  contested  at  the  point  c^  the  sword,  af- 
•ter  having,  by  means  of  their  combined  force,  es- 
pelled  the   Moors,   toward  the  middle    of   the 
•eleventh  century.      Pisa,  originally  superior  to 
.Genoa  in  maritime  strength,  disputed  with  her  the 
empire  of  the  Meditenanean,  and  haughtily  for- 
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Emperor  Fradeiic  BBrbanMU.  Tbe  mile  lint  ri 
the  Norman  princes  baring  becanM  extinn  ii 
WilUun  JI.,  tbe  kingdom  of  tbe  Two  Sicili? 
passed  (1189)  to  the  House  of  HobenMnTcD.  H 
tbe  marriage  whicb  tbe  Emperor  Heory  IV - 
•on  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  coatntcled  wilb  ii<- 
Frincess  Coniitmce,  aunt  and  heretrit  of  ibc  li- 
king. Henry  maintained  the  rights  of  hie  « ' 
against  tbe  nsmper  Taocred,  aad  trantmitud  il' ' 
kingdom  to  his  son  Frederic  II.,  who  acquired  *'; 
bis  marriage  with  Jolande,  daughter  of  Job  <• 
Brienne,  titular  King  of  Jenualem,  tbe  tiitrfi  i' 
arms  of  this  latter  kingdom.  Tbe  efibnsnli' 
Frederic  made  to  annibilaie  tbe  League  of  Loe 
bardy,  and  confirm  bis  own  authority  ia  lu 
drew  down  npon  him  the  peraecntion  c^tbe  t«''' 
of  Route,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  minui'' 
of  tbe  yomig  Conradio,  grandson  of  Frederk '' 
wrested  the  crairn  of  the  two  Sicilies  from  li^- 
riTBl  honse,  which  alone  was  able  to  check  'ui'^' 
bitiona  pngects.  Mainfroi,  natoral  stm  of  i'"' 
deric  11^  disgnsted  wilb  playing  the  part  of  i°* 
to  the  yonng  Cooradin,  in  whicb  capacity  ^ 
first  acted,  censed  himself  to  be  proclsiir^  -' 
crowned,  at  Palermo,  King  of  tbe  Two  Sifi.j- 
(1258).  The  Popes  Urban  IV,  and  Cl^ir- 
IV.,  dreading  the  geninii  and  talents  of  this  pri" 
Bude  an  offer  of  that  kingdom  to  Charles  d  A: 
jon,  Count  of  Prarmce,  and  brother  of  St  U--  ■ 
Clement  IV.  granted  tbe  inreatitnre  of  it  (!-<' 
to  biro  and  bis  deeoendants,  male  and  Sax^'- '' 
condition  of  his  doing  fealty  and  hwnage  v>  i 
Holy  See,  and  presenting  him  annaally  wiU' 
white  riding  hone,  and  a  tribate  of  eight  mil: 
ounces  of  gold.     Charles,  after  being'  cntwnru 
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eoneyiated  all  hearts  by  his  vifftnes.  Hub  rerolfc 
gradually  «zftended  to  the  oUier  SiciliMB  citias* 
Every  where  the  Fnenefa  were  pat  to  death  on  the 
spot.  Messina  was  the  kst  that  caught  the  ioGec  • 
taon :  bat  there  the  revolntion  did  not  take  place 
till  thirty  days  aUter  the  same  event  at  Falmnoy 
(Sdth  April  1282).  It  is  therefore  not  troe,  that 
this  massacre  of  the  Ffeneb  happened  at  the  same 
hear,  and  at  the  sound  of  the  vesper  bells,  over  sdl 
patti  of  die  island.  Nor  is  it  more  probable,  (hsia 
the  plot  had  been  contrived  by  Peter  IIL,  Khigof 
Arragon ;  since  the  Falermitans  disphiyed  at  first 
die  banner  of  the  chwdi,  having  res<^ved  to  aarren- 
der  to  the  Pope  ;  bnt  being  driven  from  this  neo* 
hstioB,  and  dvcadiag  the  vengeance  of  Charlea, 
they  despatched  depaties  to  the  King  of  Anagon^ 
who  was  then  cmising  with  a  fleet  off  the  AlHeair 
coast,  laad  nMde  him  an  offer  of  thejr  crown.  TUa 
prinoe  yielded  to  the  invitation  of  she  PsleimitBaa ; 
he  landed  at  Trapani,  and  thence  passed  to  Paler- 
no,  whene  he  wses  .crowned  King  of  Sicily.  The 
whole  island  enhmttted  to  him;  and  Charles  of 
Anjon  was  .  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Messina, 
which  he  had  ondeelaken.  Peter  enteied  and 
took  possession  of  <the  place,  and  from  that  time 
SictLy  lemained  under  the  power  of  she  Kings  of 
Anagon ;  it  became  the  inbeiitaace  oi  a  partieaiar 
faraaoh  of  the  Amgociese  princes ;  and  the  House 
of  Anjou  were  «ed£ioed  to  the  single  kingdom  of 
Naplea. 

Spain,  wUch  was  divided  onto  aewal  soveceign- 
tSoB,  both  Christian  and  Mabonselan,  presented  a 
eoatinual  speetacle  of  *cofflviotiQn  and  carnage. 
The  Christian  States  of  CarttUe  and  Anagwi» 
mere  gradually  inciaaeed  by  the  conqueata*  made 
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ku^om  of  Valmlia,  *'  ( 1238). 
•IdeM  Bon  of  Don  JaatM  I., 
Charlea  I.  <rf  Anjon  ud  Sicily, 
ap<n  him  a  vi^nt  pwMcntioa  oi 
Martin  IV,,  who  waa  an  the  en 
crusade  aninst  hiraf  and  SBUgnii 
to  Charles  of  Valois,  a  yonnger 
<a]led  the  Hardy,  king  of  France, 
younger  son  c^  Don  Pedro  II 
makii^  hii  peace  with  the  Con 
«ren  obtained  froin  Pope  Bonil 
die  ioTeaUtnre  of  the  Island  of 
dition  of  acknowledging  himte 
tributary  of  the  Holy  See  for  thi 
be  afterwards  obtkioed  by  conqt 
public  of  Pira. 

The  principal  victories  of  th 
the  Mahometans  in  Spain,  were 
kings  of  Castille,  whose  history 
tile  in  great  events.  Alpboiwo 
call  Alpbonso  I.>  after  having  tt 
Tidedo  (1085),  end  subdued  dii 
of  T<dedo,  was  on  the  point  of 
ling  the  Mahometans  from  Spau 
tion  which  happened  in  Afrin 
forcca  by  fresh  nnmben,  and  thni 
gneaa  of  the  Ccstilian  prince. 

The  Zeirides,  an  Arab  dynast] 
Zriri,  son  of  Mounad,  reigned  tl 
of  Africft  which  comprehends  A 
oalled  (viz.  Tripoli,  Tonii,  an 
tlie  MogTob  (comprehending  Fe 
which  they  had  conqoered  from 
bphs  of  ^ypt.  It  happened  tb 
«Bd  ognqnonv,  named  Abonbek 
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One  of  his  sacoessora,  named  Naser-MohanMDed» 
fonned  the  project  of  reconquering  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  Spain.  The  immense  preparations  which 
he  made  for  thb  purpose,  alarmed  Alphonso  VIII^ 
king  of  Castille,  who  immediately  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Navarre,  and 
even  engaged  Pope  Innocent  III.  to  proclaim  a 
crusade  against  the  Mahometans.  The  armies  of 
Europe  and  Africa  met  on  the  confines  of  Caatille 
and  Andalusia  (1212) ;  and  in  the  environs  of  the 
city  Ubeda  was  fought  a  bloody  battle,  which  bo 
crippled  the  power  of  the  Almohades,  as  to  occa- 
sion in  a  short  time  the  downfal  and  dismember- 
ment of  their  empire.  *^ 

About  this  period  (1269),  the  Mahometana 
of  Spain  revolted  afresh  from  Africa,  and  divided 
themselves  into  several  petty  states,  of  which  the 
principal  and  the  only  one  that  existed  for  several 
centuries,  was  that  of  the  descendants  of  Naser, 
Kings  of  Grenada.  Ferdinand  III.,  King  of  Caa- 
tille and  Leon,  took  advantage  of  this  event  to  re- 
new his  conquests  over  the  Mahometans.  He 
took  horn  them  the  kingdoms  of  Cordova,  Mur- 
cia,and  Seville  (1236,  et  seq.),  and  left  them  on- 
ly the  single  kingdom  of  Grenada. 

These  wars  against  the  Mahometans  were  the 
occasion  of  several  religious  and.  military  orden 
being  founded,  in  Spain.  Of  these,  the  most  an- 
cient was  that  founded  and  fixed  at'  Alcantara 
(1 156),  whence  it  took  its  name ;  having  for  its 
badge  or  decoration  a  green  cross,  in  *form  of  the 
lily,  or  fieur-de-lis.  The  order  of  Calatrava  was  in- 
stituted in  1 158  ;  it  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.  (1164),  and  assumed  as  its  distipetive 
mark  the  red  cross,  al^o  in  form  of  the  lily.     The 
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the  way  for  the  conqneBt  of  the  cttioB  Ism^  8«h 
tarenn,  Lubon,  Ciiiti«,  AIcsmd:  do  Sal»  £vor% 
and  Elvas,  Bitmted  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagoa. 
MoreoTer,  to  aecnre  the  protection  of  the  Court  of 
Rome  agafaist  the  Kings  of  Leon,  who  diapnled 
with  him  the  independence  of  hie  new  atnte,  Al- 
phonao  took  the  reaolntion  of  acknowledging  hinH 
aelf  Taaaal  and  tribfatary  to  the  Holy  See  (1142). 
He  afterwarda  conroked  the  estates  of  his  king* 
dom  at  LamegOy  and  there  dedated  his  independ- 
ence by  a  fandamental  kw»  which  also  regulated 
the  order  of  sncoession  to  the  throne.  Sandio  I.| 
son  and  successor  of  Alphonso,  took  from  the  Mn* 
hometans  the  town  of  Sflres  in  Algarve ;  and  AJ«> 
phonao  HI.)  soon  after,  (1249),  completed  the 
conquest  of  ^at  province. 

'Die  first  Kings  of  Portogal,  in  order  to  gain 
the  protection  of  the  Conrt  of  Rome,  were  oblige 
ed  to  grant  extensive  benefices  to  the  ecclesia8tica» 
with  regaliaa  nghta»  and  the  ezempdon  of  the 
clergy  from  the  secolar  jurisdiction.  Thm  sue* 
ecssors,  however,  finding  themselves  firmly  esta* 
Wished  on  the  throne,  soon  changed  their  pt^cy, 
and  manifested  as  much  of  indifference  for  the 
clergy  as  Alphonso  I.  had  testified  of  kindness  and 
attachment  to  them.  Hence  originated  a  lonff 
series  of  broils  and  quarrels  mfh  Uie  Comrt  m 
Rome.  Pope  Inneoent  IV.  deposed  Sancho  IL 
(1245),  and  appointed  Alphonso  III.  in  his  place. 
Denys,  son  and  sucoessor  of  this  latter  prince,  was 
excommunicated  for  the  same  reason,  and  com* 
pelled  to  sign  a  treaty  (1289),  by  which  the 
deigy  were  reestablished  in  all  their  fonner  r^hta. 

In  France,  the^whole  policy  of  the  King*  was 
directed  against  their  powerful  vaasalsy  whoafaared 
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;  Gnienne,  Poiton,  and  Gascogne.  TW«  di- 
>rced  Princese  married  (1152)  Henry,  tnniamwl 
lantagenet,  Duke  of  Normandy,  Count  of  Anjnn 
id  Maine,  and  afKrwsrdir  King  of  Engluid;  and 
roaght  him,  in  dowry,  the  whole  of  ber  vaat  pos- 
■iaions.  But  it  was  reaerred  for  I%ilip  Angnatu* 
»  repair  the  fanlta  of  his  predecessors.  This  grrai 
lODHTch,  whose  courage  was  eqaal  to  bis  pradencr 
gd  his  policy,  recovered  his  saperiority  orer  Enc- 
ind  ;  be  strengthened  bis  power  and  antfaoritv  bi- 
te nameroos  accessions  whirii  he  made  to  ihr 
rown-landi,  )'  (1180-1220).  Besides  Artois 
'ennandois,  the  earldoms  of  ETreui,  AaTCT^<>. 
ad  Alen^on,  which,  he  annexed  under  differeDi 
ties,  he  took  advantage  of  the  civil  commoticrij 
rhich  had  arisen  in  England  against  King  Job?. 
>  disposseM  the  English  of  Normandy,  Anjon. 
faine,  Lorraine,  and  Poiton  (1303);  and  f"- 
laintained  these  conqneets  by  the  brilliant  tictcrr 
rbicb  be  gained  atBoQvinea  (1214),  over  the  cod- 
lined  forces  of  England,  the  Emperor  Otho,  ui<^ 
he  Count  of  Flanders.  '  * 

Several  of  the  French  kings  were  exdnniplv 
ccnpied  with  the  crofadea  in  the  East.  Loni' 
^11.,  Philip  Angnstns,  and  Louis  IX.  took  tlir 
roaa,  and  marched  in  person  to  the  Holy  Land' 
Hiese  nltra-marine  expeditions  (1147,  l?^^- 
rfaicfa  reqnired  great  and  powerful  reiranrcea,  covM 
nt  bnt  exhaust  France ;  while,  on  the  oontnuy. 
he  crusades  which  Louis  VIII.  undertook  again'i 
be  Albigentes  and  tbeir  protectors,  the  Coonti  ul 
ronloose  and  Carcassonne,  conaideraUy  angmeni- 
•A  the  royal  power.  Pope  Innocent  III.,  by  pro- 
^ming  this  crasode  ( 1208),  raiteil  a  tediom  ami 
doody  wVt  which  desolated  L«igue«loc ;  wi4  dor- 
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Tomtttne,  and  Maine,  together  with  Gnienne,  Oas- 
cogne  and  Poitou.  He  afterwards  added  Ireland, 
which  he  subdued  in  1172.  This  island,  which 
had  never  been  conquered,  either  by  the  Romans, 
or  the  barbarians  who  had  desolated  Europe,  was, 
at  that  time,  divided  into  five  principal  sovereign- 
ties, viz.  Mnnster,  Ulster,  Connaught,  Leinster, 
and  Meath,  whose  several  chiefs  all  assumed  the 
title  of  Kings.  One  of  these  princes  enjoyed  the 
dignity  of  monarch  of  the  island ;  but  he  bad  nei- 
ther authority  sufficient  to  secure  internal  tran- 
quillity, nor  power  enough  to  repel  with  success 
the  attacks  of  enemies  from  without.  It  was  this 
state  of  weakness  that  induced  Henry  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  the  island.  He  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  by  a  bull  in  1 1 55,  and 
undertook,  in  a  formal  engagement,  to  subject  the 
Irish  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the 
payment  of  Peter*s  pence  .^*  The  expulsion  of  Der- 
mot  King  of  Leinster,  who  had  rendered  himself 
odious  by  his  pride  and  his  tyranny,  furnished 
Henry  with  a  pretext  for  sending  troops  into  that 
island,  to  assist  the  dethroned  prince  in  recovering 
his  dominions.  The  success  of  the  English,  and 
the  victories  which  they  gained  over  Roderic,  King 
of  Connaught,  who  at  that  time  was  chief  monarch 
of  the  island,  determined  Henry  to  undertake,  in 
person,  an  expedition  into  Ireland  (in  October 
1172.)  He  soon  reduced  the  provinces  of  Lein- 
ster and  Mnnster  to  submission ;  and  after  having 
constructed  several  forts,  and  nominated  a  viceroy 
and  other  crown  officers,  he  took  his  departure 
without  completing  the  conquest  of  the  island. 
Roderic,  King  of  Connaught,  submitted  in  1 175; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
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the  crown  of  Sweden  waa  more  than  once  il« 
prize  of  assassUiatioii  and  treeaoo. 

la  the  midst  of  these  inteatbe  dUorden,  wtiii 
the  Swedes  even  attempting  foreign  coDqai~i% 
To  these  they  were  instigated  both  by  the  gtnin> » 
the  age,  which  encouraged  cntsadea  mad  milium 
misiions,  ss  well  as  by  the  (le»ire  of  avei^L'  (It 
piraciet  which  the  Fiolauders,  and  other  IV^' 
tribes  of  the  Nunh,  committed  from  time  to  lioit 
on  the  coasts  of  Sweden.  St  Eric  became  at  oi" 
the  apoetle  and  the  conqueror  of  Finland  (1 1.')^ 
he  established  also  a  Swedish  colony  in  Nyla;:.i 
and  snbdued  the  proriDcea  of  Helsmgland  u 
Jamptland.  Charles  I.,  son  of  Swerkar,  nniU' 
the  kingdom  of  Gothland  to  Sweden,  and  wax  •■!■ 
firet  that  took  the  title  of  these  two  kingit"'-- 
Eric,  Boniamed  Laspe,  or  the  Lieper,  resameil  i' 
cnisading  system  of  waiiare ;  and,  in  the  cham'-' 
of  a  missionary,  conquered  Tavastland  and  i'- 
eastern  part  of  Bothnia.  Birger,  a  prince  of  ~ 
Folkiugian  dynasty,  who  ascended  the  throoe  i' 
Sweden  in  1250,  conqoered,  under  the  same  p> 
text,  Carelia  and  Savolax,  and  fortified  Vil'uv 
He  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  these  conntrie» ' 
embrace  the  Christian  religion  (1293),  and  snnn 
ed  them  to  Finland.  We  find,  also,  M*enl  ot  i> 
Swedish  kings  undertaking  missionary  espedjiic'' 
against  their  Pagan  neighbours  the  Estonians,  nL 
from  time  to  time,  committed  dreadful  rarage*  ''' 
the  coasts  of  Sweden.  These  expeditiona,  vhi> 
were  always  esteemed  sacred,  served  as  an  eicc-' 
for  the  sorereigns  of  the  North  in  aroiding  i^' 
crusades  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  which  they  took  w 
poru  " 

Pnwua  and  the  Pnusiona  are  totally  UDknun' 
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GolmuM  in  mcceanon,  did  not  aabnut  to  ibe  )-<*' 
of  the  Teutonic  order,  until  tin  greater  pen  of  w 
ancient  inhabitants  had  been  defrayed.  'Hk 
Knights  took  care  to  confirm  tbeir  amboritr  w^ 
their  religion  in  Pnisma,  by  constnictiBg  dli«  "M  ; 
forta,  and  fonnding  biahoprics  and  cooTentL  Tn  I 
dty  of  Koninabeig  *"  on  the  Pr^«l,  wi»  bnili  '^  , 
1255;  and  tbu  of  Marienbnrg  on  ibe  K<ci'- , 
trbich  became  the  capital  of  the  Order,  ii  mpr 
sed  to  heve  been  founded  in  1280. 

The  Teutonic  knights  completed  die  rmxp"' 
of  that  conntry  (1883),  by  the  redoction  of  S"'^' 
Tta,  the  lut  c^  the  eleren  prorincea  whkb  <^i'"' 
poeed  anuent  Prussia.  We  can  scarcely  comr'^ 
bow  a  handful  of  these  knights  sbonld  bare  br>'- 
able,  in  m  short  a  time,  to  vanqniafa  a  warlike  U' 
powerfiil  nation,  inspired  with  the  lore  of  lib"^; 
and  emboldened  by  toatidam  to  make  the  n'^ 
intrepid  and  obitinate  defence.  But  we  on^'  >' 
take  into  consideration,  that  the  indulgences  ol^-' 
court  of  Rome  allured  eon^nally  into  Fni»i<  - 
multitude  of  cmsaders  from  all  the  prorincr!  i 
the  Empire ;  and  that  the  knights  gained  th<- 
orer  to  their  ranks,  by  distributing  among  il';' 
the  lands  which  they  had  won  by  cooqneM.  In"'" 
way,  their  nnmbers  were  inceasantly  recnrii^' 
new  colonies  of  cmsaders,  and  the  noble*  Bur'"- 
in  crowds  to  th«r  standard,  to  seek  territMial  i>* 
quisitions  in  Crania.  ^ 

The  mcrease  of  commerce  on  the  Baldr,  id  ' 
twelfth  centory,  led  the  Germane  to  discorrt  «■ 
coasts  of  LiTonia.  Some  merchant*  from  Bre""' 
on  their  way  to  Wisby,  in  the  island  of  Gatl<>''"^ 
a  sea-port  on  the  Baltic  «ry  mnch  (requenf'  ^ 
'hat  time,  were  thrown  by  a  tempest  tm  ibe  "'''' 
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attacked  the  Carismian  Saltans  who  niled  over 
Turkeatan,  Transoxiana,  Cbarasniy  Choraaan,  and 
all  Perala»  from  Derbent  to  Irak- Arabia  and  the 
Indies.  This  powerful  monarchy  was  overtmned 
hj  Zinghis-Khan,  in  the  course  of  six  campaigns ; 
and  it  was  daring  this  war  that  the  Moguls,  while 
marching  under  the  conduct  of  Toushi,  the  eldest 
son  of  Zinghis-Khan,  against  the  Kipasacs  or  Cap- 
chacs,  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  made  their 
first  inroad  into  the  Russian  empire.  Zingbisy  af- 
ter haying  subdued  the  whole  of  Tangout,  died  in 
the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age  (1227).  Historians 
have  remarked  in  him  the  traits  of  a  great  man, 
bom  to  command  others,  but  whose  noble  quali- 
ties were  tarnished  by  the  ferocity  of  his  nature, 
which  took  delight  in  carnage,  plunder,  and  devaa- 
tation.  Humanity  shudders  at  the  recital  of  the 
inexpressible  horrors  exercised  by  this  barbarian, 
whose  maxim  was  to  exterminate,  without  mercy, 
all  who  offered  the  least  resistance  to  his  victori- 
ous arms. 

The  successors  of  this  Mogul  conqueror  follow- 
ed him  in  his  career  of  victory.  They  achieved 
the  conquest  of  all  China,  OTertumed  the  caliphate 
of  Bagdat,  and  rendered  the  sultans  of  Iconinm 
their  tributaries.^^  Octid-Kban,  the  immediate 
successor  of  Zmghis,  despatched  from  the  centre  of 
China  two  powerful  armies,  the  one  against  Corea, 
and  the  oUier  against  the  nations  that  lie  to  the 
north  and  north-west  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  This 
latter  expedition,  which  had  for  its  chiefs  Gdyouk, 
son  of  Octai,  and  Baton,  eldest  son  of  Toushi,  and 
grandson  of  Zinghis-Khan,  after  having  subdued  all 
Kipzak,  penetrated  into  Russia,  which  they  con- 
quered in  1237.    Hence  they  spread  over  Poland, 
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Tartar  Dattonf.*'  The  principal  met  of  UmeKInn* 
WM  called  the  Grand  or  Golden  Honk  w  O' 
Horde  of  Kipitw,  wliich  was  long  an  obJMi  >•' 
the  greateM  terror  to  the  Rbwsiu,  PoIm,  bihc- 
aoiauB  uid  HnogariaiiB.  Its  glory  dediiwd  lo 
wards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  ceoturyi  u<i ' °' 
tirely  dissppeared  nnder  the  last  Khan  Adiowu  u. 
1481.  A  ictr  separate  hordes  were  all  tlai'r- 
mained,  detached  from  the  ^rand  horde,  ■»!>  ^' 
tho«e  of  Caun,  Aatracan,  Siberia  and  the  CriiU'U 
— all  of  which  wen  in  their  tarn  anbdoed  m  u- 
tirpaled  hy  the  RaMiana.  '^ 

A  crowd  of  princea,  descendants  of  Vbdem ' 
the  Great,  had  ahared  among  tbem  the  nri  J<- 
miniont  of  Rnsaia.  One  of  there  princw  mnsi^ 
with  the  dignity  of  Grand  Doke,  eserdKd  w- 
taln  righta  of  anperiority  ever  the  reat,  wbo  iie<^' 
tbelem  ftcted  the  part  of  petty  aovereigM  >^ 
made  war  <m  each  other.  The  cafutal  of  ^ 
Grand  Dnkee  was  Kiow,  which  wm  abe  i««^ 
sd  aa  the  metropolia  of  the  empire.  Andrev  i 
prince  of  Siud^,  having  aaMined  tbe  t)''''  " 
Grand  Dnke  (11&7),  fixed  hia  reaidence  it  ^-' 
denir  on  the  river  Kliazma,  and  tbas  gave  i^^ ' 
B  kbd  of  political  Hchino,  the  ctMeeqaeact^ 
which  were  most  fatal  to  the  RnsaiaBB.  '' 
Grand  Dochy  of  Kiow,  with  its  dependaol  p"'-' ' 
palitiea,  detached  themselves  by  d^reet  fnw  ''' 
reat  of  the  empire,  and  fimlly  became  a  pr^>' '' 
the  Lithuanians  and  Poles. 

In  the  midst  of  these  diviriona  and  ioU^'  ' 
broils,  and  when  Russia  was  Btni^ling  with  dit^'°' 
tf  against  ^e  Bulgarians,  Polewaians,"  aad ""' 
barbarous  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood,  At  '^' 
the  misfortnne  to  be  attacked  by  the  Mognh "'"' 
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lowing  Gtntury,  came  inU  the  powtwioa  of  iV 
Lithuaniuia  and  Poles.  Aa  for  the  Giaad  Dnrhi 
of  Vlademir,  wbich  comprdwnded  EMten  ii>^ 
Nortbeni  Rnaiia,  it  wm  anbdned  bj  the  fiepi^ 
or  Tartan,  wb<»o  terrible  yoke  it  wore  for  mn" 
'  than  two  hnndred  years.  '° 

An  extraordinary  person  who  a{^>eated  U  iLi- 
diaaatroHa  criaio,  preserred  that  pert  of  Rb'*'^ 
from  aioking  into  total  min.  This  waa  ^''" 
Alexander,  son  of  the  Grand  Dnke,  JaraaUm  H. 
who  obtained  the  epithet  or  anraame  of  Aw*'' 
frma  a  Tictury  which  he  gwned  over  the  Knii:''' 
of  Liroaia  near  the  Nera.  (1241).  ElBTavll' 
the  Kban  Baton,  to  the  dignity  of  Graad  i)^ 
(1215),  he  secured,  by  his  pnident  condoO,  t- 
pnnctnality  in  paying  tribute,  and  preMrrine  'i- 
allegiance  to  the  Mogul  emperors,  the  good  ■' ' 
of  theee  new  masters  of  Roasia,  during  his  *'>" ' 
reign.  When  this  great  prince  died  in  1361. '>'' 
name  was  enrolled  in  their  calendar  of  !>■"■■■ 
Peter  the  Great  built,  in  honour  of  his  munor)'  > 
convent  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  to  whi^b )'' 
gave  the  name  of  Aleaander  Newaki ;  and  llie  t^i ' 
press  Catberine  I.,  inititnted  an  order  of  knightin-' 
that  was  also  called  after  the  name  of  that  prix'' 

Poland)  wbich  waa  divided  amoi^  seTWil  ?""' 
ces  (rf  the  Piast  dynaaty,  had  become,  at  the  w 
of  which  we  speak,  a  prey  to  intestine  ftciio"" 
and  ejiposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  oeighbonn:'- 
barbariana.  These  divisions,  thepriaci^  !Oui'> 
of  all  the  evils  that  afflicted  Poland,  covtinu"' 
down  to  the  de*th  of  Boleslans  IL  (1138),  «l»' 
hsvii^  portioned  bis  estates  among  his  mnb.  f- 
dered  that  the  eldest  should  retain  the  distriri  i' 
f^racoW)  under  the  title  of  Monarch,  and  ttiii  'i' 
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•  giimiDg  of  the  twelfth  century.  Crimes  were  then 
pnniflhed  either  with  the  loss  of  liberty,  or  of  some 
member  of  the  body,  such  as  the  eye,  the  nose, 
the  tongue,  kc  These  laws  were  published  in 
.  their  general  assemblies,  which  were  composed  of 
.  the  king,  the  great  oflBu»rs  of  the  orown,  and  the 
lepresentatiTes  of  the  clergy  and  the  free  men. 
AH  the  other  branches  of  the  executire  power 
pertained  to  the  kings,  who  made  war  and  peace  at 
their  pleasure  ;  while  the  counts  or  governors  of 
provinces  cliiimed  no  power  either  personal  or  he- 
reditary. ^' 

Under  a  government  so  despotic,  it  was  easy 
for  the  kings  of  Hungary  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  their  states.  Ladislaus  took  from  the  Greeks 
the  duchy  of  Sirmium  (1080),  comprising  the 
lower  part  of  Sdavonia.  This  same  prince  ex* 
tended  his  conquests  into  Croatia,  a  country  which 
was. governed  for  several  ages  by  the  Slaviaa 
princes,  who  possessed  Upper  Sclavonia,  and  ruled 
over  a  great  part  of  ancient  Itlyria  and  Dalmatia« 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Croatia.  Diida^ 
lana  was  the  first  of  these  princes  that  took  the 
title  of  king  (in  984).  Demetrius  Swinimir,  one 
of  his  successors,  did  homage  to  thc^Pope,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See  (1076). 
The  line  of  these  kings  having  become  extinct  some 
time  after,  Ladislaus,  whose  sister  had  been  mar- 
ried to  Demetrius  Swinimir,  took  advantage  of  the 
oonunotion  that  had  arisen  in  Croatia,  and  conquer- 
ed a  great  part  of  that  kingdom  (1091),  and  espe- 
cially Upper  Sclavonia,  which  was  one  of  its  de- 
pendencies. Colomaa  completed  their  conquest 
in  1102,  and  the  same  year  he  was  crowned  at 
Belgrade  long  of  Croatia  and  Dahnatia.    In  course 
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or  GoJUm  Bti/f  which  foniM  tbe  bana  of  thu  iW" 
tive  constitution  which  preTula  in  Hongary  ai  i: 
daf  ■  The  property  of  the  clergy  uid  the  noli^ 
wen  there  dedei«d  exempt  from  taxee  uid 
tary  ceaa ;  the  nobles  acquired  hereditary  p»*" 
aon  of  the  royal  granta  which  they  had  na'i^ 
in  recompenie  fin-  their  aerricei  ;  tbej  wer?  f'^ 
from  die  obligation  of  marching  at  tbor  own  » 
penae  on  aoy  expeditioB  ont  of  the  Idngdom :  i- 
even  the  right  irf  reeiatance  was  allowed  tfafm.  - 
case  the  king  afaonld  infringe  any  aitide  ol ' 
decree.  It  was  this  king  also  (Andrew  U-l  i- 
conferred  eereral  important  privileges  and  imrr. 
ni^  on  the  Saxons,  or  Germans  of  l^aiMyln.' 
who  had  been  inritMl  (hiiber  by  Geiaa  11.  ai" 
the  year  1142. 

Under  the  rngn  of  Bela  IV.  (1241)  HanT 
waa  suddenly  itaondated  with  an  army  of  Mu.-^ 
(Cammanded  by  several  chiefs,  the  priacip*' 
whom  were  Baton,  the  eon  of  Tonshi,  and  Giyr'. 
•on  of  the  great  Khan  Octal.  The  Hwftfi»: 
BW)k  in  effeminacy  and  liring  in  petfect  mc"'- 
had  neglected  to  provide  in  time  for  their  de'i^'- 
Having  at  length  islHed  round  tbe banner  of  <i' 
king,  (hey  pitched  their  camp  very  negUgesiJr  < 
the  banks  <rf  the  Sajo,  where  they  wen  nipn- 
by  the  Moguls,  who  made  terrible  havoc  (^  ■'*'- 
Coloman,  the  king's  brother,  was  slain  m  il>r  > 
tioii;and  the  king  himself  succeeded  with  dirii'^ 
ty  in  saving  himself  among  the  ulea  of  Vti"^'- 
The  whole  of  Hungary  was  now  at  tbe  Betcf  ' 
tbe  conqueror,  who  penetrated  with  his  vi(t»n>- 
troops  into  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  Dalma^  fi<^"  - 
Servia,  and  Bulgaria;  every  where  gtnttiag  bii  <"■ 
with  the  blood  of  the  peoplai  which  he  shed  ii  "^' 
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renlB.  These  barbanam  seemed  detennined  to 
fix  their  residence  in  Hnngttry,  wben  tbe  news  of 
the  <leath  of  the  Khan  Octal,  and  the  accession  of 
his  son  Gayonk  to  the  throne  of  China,  induced 
them  to  abandon  their  conquest  in  less  than  three 
fears,  and  retom  to  the  East  loaded  with  immense 
booty.  On  hearing  this  intelligence,  Bela  ren- 
tared  from  his  place  of  retreat  and  repaired  to 
Hungary,  where  he  assembled  the  remains  of  hia 
sobjecta,  who  were  wandering  in  the  forests,  or 
concealed  among  the  moontains.  He  rebuilt  the 
citiea  that  were  laid  in  ashes,  imported  new  colo- 
nies from  Croatia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Saxony ; 
and,  by  degrees,  restored  life  and  Tigoulr  to  the 
state,  which  had  been  almost  annihilated  by  the 
Moguls. 

Thi&  Empire  of  the  Greeks,  at  An  time,  was 
gradually  vergmg  towards  its  downfel.  Harassed 
on  tbe  east  by  the  Seljukian  Turks,  infested  on  the 
side  of  the  Danube  by  the  Hungarians,  the  Patssi- 
nadtes,  the  Uzes  and  the  Cumans; ' '  and  torn  to 
pieces  by  factious  and  intesdne  wars,  that  Empire  waa 
maldng  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  incessant  at- 
tacks of  its  enemies,  when  it  was  suddetily  threaten- 
ed with  entire  destruction  by  the  effects  of  the 
fourth  crusade.  The  Emperor  Isaac  Angelus  had 
been  dethroned  by  bis  brother,  Alexius  UI.  (1195), 
who  had  cruelly  caused  his  eyes  to  be  put  out. 
The  SOD  of  Isaac,  called  ako  Alexius,  found  meana 
to  save  bis  life ;  he  repaired  to  Zara,  in  Dalmatia 
(1203),  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  Crusaders,  who, 
after  baring  assisted  the  Venetians  to  recoyer  that 
rebellious  city,  were  on  the  point  of  setting  sail 
for  Pdestine.  Tbe  young  Alexius  offered  to  in- 
demnify tbe  Crusaders  for  the  expenses  of  any  ex- 
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peditiim  which  they  might  imdenake  in  hiiB  &roiir  ; 
he  gare  thcsn  reason  to  expect  a  reunion  of  the 
two  churches,  and  considerahle  supplies,  both  in 
nen  and  money,  to  assist  them  in  reconqnerixig 
the  Holy  Land.  Yielding  to  these  solicitations,  the 
allied  chiefo,  instead  of  passing  directly  to  Syria, 
set  sail  for  Constandnople.  They  immediately 
l^d  siege  to  the  city,  expelled  the  usurper,  and  re- 
stored Issac  to  the  throne,  in  conjunction  with  hia 
son  Alexius. 

Scarcely  had  the  Cmsadeis  quitted  CanstantL- 
nople,  when  &  new  revolution  hqipened  there. 
Another  Alexius,  snmamed  Mourzaufity  excited 
an  insurrection  among  the  Greeks;  and  having 
procured  the  death  of  the  Emperors  Isaac  and 
Alexius,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  throne. 
The  Crufladera  immediately  returned,  again  laid 
siege  to  Constantinople,  which  they  took  by  aa* 
sanlt;  and  after  having  slain  the  usurper,  they 
elected  a  new  Emperor  in  the  person  of  Baldwin, 
Earl  of  Flanders,  and  one  of  the  noble  Cmsadero.^* 
This  event  transferred  the  Greek  Empire  to  the 
Liatins  (1204).  It  was  followed  by  a  union  of  the 
two  churches,  which,  however,  was  neither  gene- 
ral nor  permanent,  as  it  terminated  with  the  reign 
9f  the  Latins  at  Constantinople. 

Meantime,  the  Crusaders  divided  among  diem- 
selves  the  provinces  of  the  Greek  Empire, — both 
those  whidi  they  had  already  seized,  and  those 
which  yet  remained  to  be  conquered.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  maritime  coasts  of  the  Adrialic> 
Greece,  the  Archipelego,  the  IVopontis,  and  the 
Euxine ;  the  islands  of  the  Cyclades  and  Spoiades, 
and  those  of  the  Adriatic,  were  adjudged  to  the 
republic  of  Venice*    Boni&ce,  Marquis  of  Mont- 
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4aoed  them  at  last  to  the  single  dtyof  Con- 
stanUnoploi  of  which  Michael  Paleologas,  Empe- 
ror of  Nice,  undertook  the  siege ;  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Genoese  vessels,  he  made  himself 
master  of  it  in  1261.  Baldvnn  11^  the  last  of  the 
Latin  Emperors,  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Negroponty 
whence  he  passed  into  Italy ;  and  hia  conqueror 
became  the  ancestor  of  all  the  Emperdrs  of  the 
House  of  Faleologus,  that  reigned  at  Constanti- 
nople until  the  taking  of  that  capital  by  the  Turka 
in  1453. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  cast  a  glance  at  the 
revolutions  of  Asia,  closely  connected  with  those 
of  Europe,  on  account  of  the  crusades  and  expe- 
ditions to  the  Holy  Land.  The  Empire  of  the 
Seljukian  Turks  had  been  divided  into  several 
dynasties  or  distinct  sovereignties;  the  Atabeks 
of  Irak,  and  a  number  of  petty  princes^  reigned  in 
Syria  and  the  neigbbowing  countries ;  the  Fatfr- 
mite  Caliphs  of  Egypt  were  masters  of  Jerusalem, 
and  part  of  Palestine,  when  the  mania  of  the  cru- 
sades converted  that  region  of  the  East  into  a 
theatre  of  carnage  and  devastation*  For  two  hun- 
dred years  Asia  was  seen  contending  with  Europe, 
and  the  Christian  nations  making  tibe  most  extra- 
ordinary efforts  to  maintain  the  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine and  the  neighbouring  states,  against  the  arms 
of  the  Mahometans. 

At  length  there  arose  among  the  Mussulmans 
a  man  of  superior  genius,  who  rendered  himself 
formidable  by  his  warlike  prowess  to  the  Christians 
in  the  East,  and  deprived  them  of  the  fruits  of  their 
numerous  victories.  Thia  conqueror  was  the  fa- 
mous Saladin,  or  Salaheddin,  the  son  of  Ayonb  or 
Job,  and  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ayoubites. 
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three  yean,  that  they  succeeded  in  retakisg  tlie 
city  of  Ptolemais  or  Acre ;  and  thi»  arreatini^ 
for  a  short  space  the  total  extermination  of  the 
Christians  in  the  East. 

On  the  death  of  Saladin,  whose  heroism  is  ex- 
tolled by  Christian  as  well  as  Mahometan  au- 
thors, his  Empire  was  divided  among  his  sons.  Se- 
Tend  princes,  his  dependants,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Ayoubites,  reigned  afterwards  in  l^^t, 
Syria,  Armenia,  and  Yemen  or  Arabia  the  Happy, 
lliese  princes  quarrelling  and  making  war  with 
each  other,  their  territories  fell,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes. 
These  Mamelukes  (an  Arabic  word  which  signifies 
a  slave)  were  Turkish  or  Tartar  captives,  whom 
the  Syrian  merchants  purchased  from  the  Moguls, 
and  sent  into  Egypt  under  the  reign  of  the  Sultan 
Saleh,  of  the  Ayoubite  dynasty.  That  prince 
bought  them  in  vast  numbers,  and  ordered  them  to 
be  trained  to  the  exercise  of  arms  in  one  of  the  mari- 
time cities  of  Egypt.  ^^  From  this  school  he  rai- 
sed them  to  the  highest  offices  of  trust  in  the  state, 
and  even  selected  from  them  bis  own  body  guard. 
In  a  very  short  time,  these  slaves  became  so  nume- 
rous and  so  powerful,  that,  in  the  end,  they  seized 
the  government,  after  having  assassinated  the  Sul- 
tan Touran  Shah,  (son  and  successor  of  Saleh),  who 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  disentangle  himself  of 
their  chains,  and  recover  the  authority  which  they 
had  usurped  over  him.  This  revolution  (1250) 
happened  in  the  very  presence  of  St  Louis,  who, 
having  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Man- 
soura,  had  just  concluded  a  truce  of  ten  years  with 
the  Saltan  of  Egypt.  The  Mameluke  Ibeg,  who 
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cbI  power  was  in  the  EeDiifa 
opM  prondly  iMomed  the 
/arid  i  aod  ■aBerted  ihu  t 
ne  rigfili  coniprebeDded  e 
tD&l  and  temporal.  BonU 
nlier  then  hia  pred«ceaeon 
g  to  him,  the  ascolar  poi 
laD  B  mere  emRnation  fro 
id  this  donble  potrer  of 
ade  on  article  of  belief,  an 
ed  Bcriptnree.  "  God  hu 
to  St  Peter  and  faia  snccea) 
le  apiritiial,  and  the  other 
er  can  be  eierciaed  by  the 
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ber  of  RdigkmB  and  Mendicant  Onkvi)  fooftded'ki 
tboae.ages  of  ignoranoe ;  besides  legiom  of  monks 
diBpened  over  all  ihe  states  of  Cfaristendooi. 

Nothing  is  more  rsmaiicable  than  the  mfluenoe  of 
the  papal  authority  over  the  temporalities  of  prineea. 
We  find  them  interfering  in  all  their  quarrels— ad- 
dressing their  commands  to  all  withont  distiactioii 
—enjoin]]^  some  to  lay  down  their  arms-— leceiT* 
ing  others  nnder  their  protection — rescinding  and 
annulling  their  acts  and  proceedinga— sranmoning 
them  to  their  court,  and  acting  as  arlMtere  in  thefar 
disputes.  The  history  of  the  Popes  is  the  histoiy 
of  all  Europe.  They  assumed  the  pririlege  of  legi- 
timating the  sons  of  kings,  ui  order  to  qinlify  tbeaa 
for  the  succession ;  they  forbade  soTereigns  to  tax 
the  clergy ;  they  claimed  a  feudal  superiority  over 
all,-  and  exercised  it  over  a  rery  great  nomher; 
they  conferred  royalty  on  those  who  were  ambi- 
tiooa  of  power ;  they  released  subjects  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance ;  dethroned  sovereigns  at  their 
pleasure ;  and  laid  kingdoms  and  empirss  under 
interdict,  to  aFenge  their  own  quarrels.  We  find 
them  disposing  of  the  states  of  excommunicated 
princes,  as  well  as  those  of  heretics  and  their  fol- 
lowers ;  of  islands  and  Ipagdoma  newly  disooTored ; 
of  the  property  of  infidels  or  scbisBMaics ;  and 
even  of  Catholics  xrho  reftised  to  bow  before  the 
insolent  tyranny  of  the  Popes.  * 

Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Court  of  Rome,  at 
the  time  of  which  we  speak,  enjoyed  a  conspicu- 
ous preponderance  in  the  politiod  system  of  Eu- 
rope. But  in  the  ordinary  eoune  of  human  afiain, 
this  power,  vast  and  fbimidabie  as  it  was,  began, 
from  the  fourteenth  century,  gnuluaUy  to  diminiah. 
The  mightiest  empires  have  their  appointed  term ; 
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there  to  adyise  measures  for  correcting  the  Kiag 
and  reformiog  the  State.  He  declared^  formally, 
that  the  King  was  snbject  to  the  Pope,  as  well  ia 
temporal  as  in  spiritual  matters ;  and  that  it  was 
a  foolish  perBoasion  to  suppose  that  the  King  had 
no  superior  on  earthy  and  was  not  dependent  on 
the  supreme  Pontiff. 

Philip  ordered  the  papal  bull  which  contained 
these  extravagant  assertions  to  be  bunit ;  he  for- 
bade hiB  ecclesiastics  to  leave  the  realm  ;  and 
haying  twice  assembled  the  States-General  of  the 
kingdom  (1302-3),  he  adopted,  with  their  adrioe 
and  approbation,  measures  against  these  dangerous 
pretensions  of  the  Court  of  Rome*  The  Three 
Estates,  who  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  these 
Assemblies,  declared  themselves  strongly  in  iayour 
of  the  King,  and  the  independence  of  the  crown* 
In  consequence,  the  excommunication  which  the 
Pope  had  threatened  against  the  King  proved  inef- 
fectual. Philip  made  hisappeal  to  afuture  assembly, 
to  which  the  three  orders  of  the  State  adhered.  ^ 

The  Emperor  Liouis  of  Bavaria,  a  prince  of  su- 
perior merit,  having  incurred  the  censures  of  the 
Church  for  defending  the  rights  and  prerogatives 
of  his  crown,  could  not  obtain  absolution,  not- 
withstanding the  most  humiliating  condescensions, 
and  the  offer  which  he  made  to  resign  the  Impe- 
rial dignity,  and  surrender  himself,  his  crown  and 
his  property,  to  the  discretion  of  the  Pepe.  He 
was  loaded  with  curses  and  anathemas,  afier  a 
series  of  various  proceedings  which  had  been  in- 
stituted against  him.  The  bull  of  Pope  Clement 
VI*,  on  this  occasion,  far  surpassed  all  those  of  his 
predecessors.  <<  May  God  (said  he,  in  speaking 
of  the  Emperor)  smite  him  with  madneas  and  dia* 


wheD  Gregory  XL  agiia  removed  tha  See  to  EoH' 
This  sojourn  ftt  ArignoD  Unded  to  weakm  \hv  sv 
tbority  of  the  Popea,  and  dinUDub  the  reaper  f'- 
TenenUion  wbich  till  then  had  been  pud  \ih-^- 
Tbe  prevailing  opinioo  beyoad  tiie  Alpa,  sdntiii--' 
no  other  city  than  that  of  Rome  for  tbe  trae  cap:'..- 
of  St  Peter ;  and  they  deapised  the  Popet  i' 
ATignon  aa  aliens,  who,  besides,  were  tbm  ^r- 
rounded  with  powerfnl  princes,  to  whoM  a^^- ' 
they  were  often  obliged  to  yield,  and  to  make  m- 
decentiom  prejudicial  to  the  authority  diey  k 
tuoiped*  Tbia  circamttance,  jobed  to  tfa*  Up 
of-ineariy  seventy  years,  made  ibe  lendcfm  -' 
Arignon  be  Btigmatized  by  the  Italiana,  iu><'' 
the  name  of  tbe  Babylonidi  Captivity.  It  oa. 
sioned  also  lite  diminutioa  erf'  the  papal  anthn''' 
M  Rome,  and  in  the  Eccleeiaatical  Statea.  ^' 
Italiani,  no  longer  reatraioed  by  the  pieeenrr  ■ 
the  sovereign  pootiA,  yielded  bat  a  relucttat  «'" 
dience,  to  their  repreaentatiTes ;  while  the  nwr. 
brance  of  their  anciott  repnblicaniam  indnced  V'- 
to  lend  a  docile  ear  to  those  who  preached  ap  :' 
anrrectioD  and  revidt-  The  historian  Ri^^  - 
form*  DB,  that  one  Nicolas  Gahrini,  a  man  al  nn 
eloquence,  and  iriiMe  andaraty  was  eqnal  tu  '■ 
MnbitioB,  took  adrmtage  of  these  repnUican  |'' 
pensitiea  of  the  Romans,  to  eonstitate  hw~ 
naater  of  the  city,  under  the  popular  title  ut' ' 
bone  (1347).  He  projected  the  scheme  of  *t-' 
goTeinmeat,  called  the  Good  £itate,  wbifli  ' 
pfetended  wonld  obtain  tbe  acceptation  of  all  i 
princes  and  republics  of  Italy ;  but  the  desf f 
power  which  be  exercised  over  the  dttaens,  w!''' 
l^rator  and  twipTer  he  afiected  to  be,  soon  ' 
dneed  hint  lo  his  origjnal  inngnificaBce ;  anii ' ' 
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Bnembled  a  coiindl  M  Fin  (1409),  wbmll* 
two  refractory  Popes  were  d^KMed,  and  the  pnnii' 
fieal  dignity  conferred  on  Alexander  V.,  wtw  w 
aftenrardi  Bncceeded  by  John  XXllL  Hib  tur- 
tion  of  dw  council  only  tended  to  incnaie  ik 
acfaism.  Instead  of  two  Popea,  thero  aroM  ilirtv: 
and  if  hi«  Piaan  HoUueBB  gained  partwiMi,  t^ 
Popei  of  Rome  and  Arignon  Gantrived  ako  <* 
maintain  each  a  number  of  aopporteia.  All  tiirv 
Popes,  wishing  to  m^tain  their  rank  and  disrr.7 
with  that  Rplendour  and  magnificence  whkli  lUi: 
^deceuors  had  displayed  before  the  acUisni,  «■ 
ibemeelves  to  invent  new  means  of  oppreasinc  i> 
people ;  hence  the  immense  nninber  of  abvw*  u. 
exacUooB,  which  subverted  the  disdplim  of  U' 
church,  and  roused  the  exaspefsted  aationa  Kiii- 
tbe  court  of  Rome. 

A  new  General  Council  wis  conroked  at  Cik^- 
stance  (1414)  by  order  of  the  Empen>r  itr- 
mund ;  and  it  was  there  that  the  maxim  oi  Vi-. 
tmiy  and  permanency  of  Connola  waa  eetabli.'h'^:- 
aa  well  aa  of  its  superiority  over  the  Pope,  in  all  ^'■ 
pertains  to  matters  eS  faith,  to  the  extirpatimi  li 
schism,  and  the  reformation  of  the  church,  boih  ^ 
its  supreme  head,  and  in  it«  aubordinate  membi''^ 
The  grand  schism  was  here  terminated  by  ibf  «' 
dication  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the  deposir'!'- 
of  those  of  Pisa  and  Avignon.  It  was  this  fimt'-' 
council  that  gave  their  decision  against  J<riui  Hi^vv 
the  Reformer  of  Bohemia,  and  a  followed' of  >'' 
celebrated  Wickliff.  His  doctrines  were  cua- 
demned,  and  he  himself  burnt  at  Constaare ;  t> 
waa  Jerome  of  Prague,  one  of  his  moat  iin\'<- 
partisans.  As  to  Uie  meaaores  that  were  taken  j' 
Constance  for  effecting  the   reforma^on  of  '■■ 
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f  refonnatioD.  The  fonner  da 
■1  Council  wu  saperior  (o  U> 
ot  be  diBBolreil  (v  prorogued  e 
ree  consent,  were  here  renewe< 
«Tt  of  ilie  rmerTM,  rereraionsf 
xactioni  of  the  Popes,  wer«  i 
rhe  libeny  of  appeals  to  die  C< 
lio  circtiitiacribed.  Engenios 
ifartin  V^  alarmed  at  the  desti 
t  bis  antbority,  twice  proclaim 
f  the  Council.  The  firat  disa 
niredon  the  17th  of  Decembe: 
d,  at  the  urgent  application  ol 
ismnnd,  by  a  bull  of  the  Bam 
he  15th  of  December  1433. 
idged  the  validity  of  the  Con 
11  that  be  had  formerly  done  to 
hority.  The  second  diHolntii 
be  let  of  October  1437.  En 
irred  the  Council  to  Ferrera,  bj 
lorence,  on  preteit  of  bis  negot 
lie  Greek  chnreh.  This  coi 
ccasioned  a  new  schiim.  Thi 
lained  at  Baale,  institoted  a 
im ;  they  fint  suspended  him  I 
nally  deposed  him.  Amadeus 
laxony,  was  elected  in  his  plao 
f  Felix  v.,  and  reco^ised  by  i 
'le  Council  as  the  legitimate  I 
;hism  lasted  ten  years.  Felix 
)  hia  demission ;  and  the  Coonci 
rawn  from  Basle  to  Tjnf  nn 
ittings  in  1 449. 

The  French  natiob  adopted 
rees  of  the  Conndl  of  Stale  in 
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their  tniii  rights,  and  to  examioe  with  an  ii 
the  just  limits  of  the  Bacerdotsl  aathoritr-  Aphi^: 
the  first  of  Uieee  raformers  was  John  of  Pi 
&moiis  Dominicwi,  who  nndertook  the  defend  ^ 
Philip  tbe  Fair,  King  of  France,  ngsinn  ¥■'■* 
Boniface  VIIL  Hti  euinple  ma  followed  bj  i^  • 
celebnited  poet  Dante  Alighieri,  who  took  ^^••■ 
part  of  the  Emperor  Lonis  of  Bavmria  agiinn  i'- 
CoQTt  of  Rome.  Manilo  de  Padna,  John  de  Ji'- 
dono,  William  Ockam,  Leopold  de  Babeobo^,  &• 
marched  in  the  track  of  the  Italian  poet ;  utd  > 
moDg  th«  crowd  of  wiitera  that  aignalised  tbra^ 
selves  after  the  grand  schisni,  three  Fmch  antlx-^ 
particnlsrlf  distinguished  ihemaelree,  Pet«?  d  Ai' 
ly,  Nicholas  de  Clemange,  and  John  Genoa,  wb<>' 
writings  met  with  general  appUnae.  MoM  of  iW 
literary  prodoctions,  however,  were  characUrJ-' 
by  bad  taste.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  at 
died  in  Arabic  translations,  and  diafigored  by  v^' 
lastic  anbtleties,  rdgned  in  all  the  schools,  imi- 
eed  its  fetters  on  the  homan  mind,  and  oearir  "■ 
tmgniahed  erery  restige  of  naefnl  knowlec^  ^'' 
belles  lettres  were  qnite  Delected,  and  as  yH  I'' 
abed  no  lustre  on  the  sciences.  Sometimes,  tii'-'' 
erer,  genins  broke  with  a  tiwisient  splcixli'''' 
tbrongh  the  darkness  of  this  moral  boiiMo :  ■ 
sereral  extraordinary  persona,  deapiun^;  tbe  " 
cavils  (rf  the  schools,  began  (o  study  tnitb  is  ' ' 
Tolnme  of  natnra,  and  to  copy  after  the  be*i><'' ' 
models  of  antiqaity.  Snch  was  Roger  1)>'''' 
(1294),  an  Englishman,  and  a  Frandscaa  frU-' 
who  has  become  so  fantons  by  his  diaconn^  '■' 
chemiatry  and  mechanical  philosophy.  ^'^ 
(1231),  nonnred  in  the  spirit  of  the  aocirn'^ 
was  the  first  that  nndertottk  to  nfino  tbe  li^'^ 
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vert  its  rags  into  paper.  The  cnltivatioii  of  hemp 
and  flax  being  originally  peculiar  to  the  northern 
coontries,  it  is  probable  that  the  first  attempts  at 
making  paper  of  linen  rags  were  made  in  Gerrae* 
ny,  and  the  conntriea  abonnding  in  flax  and  hem|s 
rather  than  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Europe* 
The  most  ancient  manufiEustory  of  paper  from  \men 
to  be  met  with  in  Germany,  was  established  at 
Nuremberg  (1390). 

The  invention  of  oil-painting  is  generally  ascri- 
bed to  the  two  brothers  Van-Eick,  the  younger  of 
whom,  known  by  the  name  of  John  of  Bruges, 
had  gained  considerable  celebrity  about  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  There  is,  however,  reft* 
son  to  believe  that  this  invention  is  of  an  older 
date.  There  are  two  authors  who  have  carried  it 
back  to  the  eleventh  century,  vis.  Theophilus  and 
Eraclins,  whose  works  in  manuscript  have  been 
preserved  in  the  library  at  Wolffenbiittel,  and  in 
that  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  and  who  spedt 
of  this  art  as  already  known  in  their  times.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  all  sorts  of  colours  could  be  mix- 
ed up  with  linseed  oil,  and  employed  in  painting ; 
but  they  agree  as  to  the  inconvenience  of  applying 
this  kind  of  painting  to  images  or  portraits,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difliculty  in  drying  colours  mixed  with 
oil.  Admitting  the  credibility  of  these  two  au- 
thors, and  the  high  antiquity  of  tibeir  works,  it 
would  appear,  nevertheless,  that  they  made  no 
great  use  of  this  invention;  whether  it  may  be 
that  painters  preferred  to  retun  their  former  mode, 
or  that  the  difficulty  of  dryvog  oil  colours  had  dis* 
couraged  them.  It  is,  however,  too  true,  that  the 
finest  inventions  have  often  languished  in  unmerit- 
ed neglect,  long  before  men  hid  learned  to  reap 
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faMj,  «cconipaiii«d  with  legoodi,  or  namtim.  in- 
teniled  to  explain  tbeir  meuiiiig.  It  wH  ftm 
thew  legends,  prioled  in  single  folioa,  ind  poUitt- 
etl  bImi  in  the  form  of  hooks,  or  rUher  of  inprai- 
aioni  from  engraringi  on  lolid  Mods  of  v^ 
that  the  art  of  typognphf  took  its  origia.  *  Tw 
wonderfol  art,  to  which  EBrope  owM  ill  Mtent^ 
ing  progreaa  in  the  »ctences,  coatina  of  two  dioiKi 
isventioaa, — that  of  the  mooeoAk  fyjm,  ibiI  ihu »: 
the/oR<;  ThefonnerheloBgatoJo)mG«Whit> 
>  gentleman  of  Mayeace,  who  made  Ui  fin  ii' 
tempt  in  morenhk)  types  at  Stnabnrgi  ■>  1^' 
the  other,  which  it  gotendly  attrihvud  to  F^ 
SchffiSer  of  Genuheim,  took  [rfaoe  at  Mxjeaa  a 
1462.  Gntenberg  nwided  at  Straabwg  tna  Wi 
till  1445.  Bnng  a  ooble  aeaatmr  of  that  citT'  ^ 
named  a  lady  of  lank;  and  dming  the  nnff)' 
yean  of  his  residence  then,  he  enltintod  all  w 
of  Dccnlt  aita,  eapeoally  that  «rf  prinlbg.  !■  *^ 
chiefiy  in  reference  to  tht*  latter  art  tbtt  be  ok- 
tcacte<!  an  acqnuntance  with  sefeial  of  hit  wnhlii 
fellow-citizens,  one  of  whom,  named  Aadrt' 
Drisebn,  having  died,  hit  beiia  hroogbt  sa  actiii 
against  Gntenberg  on  accomit  of  boom  duB' 
which  they  laid  to  hia  cbar^  The  mapuK^ 
ordered  an  inqniry  to  he  institnted,  the  <Rigiu< 
copy  of  which,  drawn  np  in  HS9,  was  ditconn^ 
by  Schapflin  (1745)  in  the  arduTM  of  tbediy. 
and  is  still  preeerred  in  the  pnbliclUnaryaiStcK- 
bni^.  According  to  this  vUhentie  doeumeau  ^^ 
appearv,  that  from  the  year  I486,  there  uiUfJ  i 
prinling-prasa  at  Stratbmg,  nnder  the  directMH  c' . 
Gntenbe^,  and  la  the  bowe  of  AnAww  Diint'c- 
his  asBodate ;  that  this  press  coniisted  of  fbrv- 
that  were  fiHteoed  or  locked  by  means  of  vatti- 
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towards  the  middle  of  the  fifieentk  centwy.  TU ; 
honour  of  this  inTentioa  is  geoenlty  Mciibed  u  i 
^Idsmttli  of  Florence)  oamed  Maso  Finiguem- 
who  is  supposed  to  hare  nutde  (bis  diacoveiy  it^"'' 
the  year  1460,  while  engnring  fifi^nras  o*  Hiivri- 
plale.  Bacdo  Baldioi,  anotber  KorantiM,  Ar^- 
drew  Montegna,  and  Mark  Antony  Baiitipi'':' 
both  ItalUns,  followed  id  tbe  steps  of  fini^r'T^ 
and  brought  this  ut  to  a  bigb  degree  of  paftti*'- 
There  is,  howeTCr,  some  cause  to  donbt  wbc'i"' 
Finiguem  was  exactly  tbe  first  to  whom  the  m 
of  this  »on  of  eograving  occurred;  since, in  ilir-''- 
enc  catuoets  in  £nn^>e,  we  find  specimcM  of  f^- 
graring  on  copper,  of  a  date  earlier  than  wksi  k 
been  asagned  to  Finignen^  I^  howew,  tb- 
glory  of  this  invention  bekwgs  in  reaUty  u  ii^ 
Italians,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  art  <if  eogn'- 
ing  on  copper,  as  well  as  on  wood,  was  cnltio' ' 
from  its  infancy,  and  brought  to  perfection,  in  t"''' 
many.  The  first  native  engraven  in  that  cobe^- 
who  are  known,  either  by  their  names  w  tli ' 
ugnatnres,  in  tbe  fifteenUt  century,  were  M^-- 
Schcen,  a  painter  and  engtvver  at  Colmar,  vhi:- 
he  died  in  1466  ;  tbe  two  Israels  Von  Mctb-:'^ 
father  and  son,  wbo  resided  at  Bockbolti  is  Vt  ni- 
pfaalia;  and  Michael  Wolgenotk  of  Nnreobrr:. 
tbe  master  of  the  celebrated  Albert  Donr.  v\- 
made  so  conspicuoos  a  figure  about  thetai'f  '^ 
fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  uiteenth  centiuT' 

Next  to  the  invention  of  printing,  then  ■*  ^' 
other  that  so  much  arrests  our  attention  ■  >**' '" 
gunpowder,  which,  by  introducing  artiUayi  *"'•  • 
new  method  of  fortifying,  attacking,  and  dcfe*'''''- 
cities,  wrought  a  complete  change  in  ^  "I"" 
an  and  tacucs  of  war.     This  invenlian  eo^in^ 
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of  gunpowder  and  artilleiy  passed  to  Fiance,  t&d 
thence  it  gradually  ej^tended  over  the  other  Statn 
of  Europe.  As  to  the  ^plicatioD  of  powder  to 
mines,  and  the  destruction  of  fortified  wsrks,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  prac^  beiVire 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  '*  The  inm.^ 
duction  of  bombs  and  mortars  seems  to  have  bets 
of  an  earlier  date  ( 1467 ) .  The  invention  of  tbe>e 
in  Europe,  is  attributed  to  Sigisraund  Pamiolph 
Malatesta,  Prince  of  Rimini ;  but  in  France  tbrv 
were  not  in  use  till  about  the  reign  of  Louis  XUl- 
Muskets  and  matchlocks  began  to  be  introduotj 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  They  were  witlr 
out  spring-locks  till  1517,  when  for  the  fint  u^ 

i|  muskets  and  pistols  with  spring-locks  were  masQ* 

'  V  fiictured  at  Nuremberg. 

I  Several  circumstances  tended  to  check  the  pr  * 

gress  of  fire-arms  and  the  improvement  of  artilkfr^  > 
Custom  made  most  people  prefer  their  aDci<-r/> 
engines  of  war;  the  construction  of  cmoos  w.v 

1  but  imperfect ;  '^  the  manufacture  of  gimpowdj: 

i '  bad ;  and  there  was  a  very  general  aversion  to  r* 

I  }  newly  invented  arms,  aa  contrary  to  human. <y. 

and  calculated  to  extinguish  military  brarorv. 
Above  all,  the  knights,  whose  science  was  renu«r- 

t  ed  completely  useless  by  the  iutroducUon  of  k^- 

arms,  set  themselves  with  all  their  might  to  im- 
pose this  invention. 

From  what  we  have  just  said  it  is  obvious,  tl 
the  common  tradition  which  ascribes  the  invent)  i 
of  gunpowder  to  a  certain  monk,  named  Bertho  j 
Schwartz,  merits  no  credit  whatever.  This  m 
dition  is  founded  on  mere  hearsay;  and  nowrii  * 
agree  as i to  the  name,  the  country,  or  the  cint  • 
stances  of  this  pretended  inventor ;  nor  aa  to  t*" 
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The  cities  ot  Italy,  the  Htnscatic  townt,  tti 
thoae  of  the  Low  Coantciea,  engrooMd,  U  ihu 
time,  tiie  principal  cmnmerce  of  Enrope.  Tit 
Veoetiaiu,  the  Genoese,  and  the  FloreDtiiws,«tR 
inaBteri  of  the  Lerant.  The  Genoeae  bad  ntnn- 
eapecially  the  command  of  the  Bladi  Sea,  wtiik 
the  Venetiana  laid  clum  exclmiTelf  to  the  mm- 
neTce  of  India  and  the  East,  which  they  carried  o^ 
through  the  ports  of  Egypt  rad  Syria.  Hui  liraiiy 
in  trade  embroiled  tliMa  two  repnhOca  in  hvqn^r.i 
dispntea,  and  involTed  them  in  loi^  and  aaRgniD^ 
wan.  The  reanit  tnmed  in  hronr  of  the  Vn^ 
tians,  who  fbnnd  means  to  mwmtun  the  enpiie  i^ 
die  Mediterranean  agunat  die  Genoeae.  The  mi- 
na&ctoriea  of  ulk,  after  having  paased  from  Gmo' 
into  Sidly,  and  fVom  Sidly  into  the  oib«r  pans " 
Italy,  at  length  fixed  their  prindpa]  mideiM  •' 
Venice.  This  aty  came  M  length  to  fimiib  \if 
greater  part  of  Enrope  with  ulk  mercery,  ai  ^ 
prodnctiona  of  Ar^ia  and  India,  llie  Italic 
merchants,  roramonty  known  by  the  name  of  l^i^ 
buds,  extended  their  traffic  throngh  all  the  dift^ref- 
states  of  Enrope.  Faronred  by  the  prinleg«  ^- 
iihmnnitiea  which  variooa  sorereigna  had  gnnu-' 
them,  they  soon  became  maaters  c^  the  commw' 
and  the  current  money  of  every  cotintiy  "hf^ 
they  eetabliahed  themselvea  ;  and,  in  all  proUt>'- 
ty,  they  were  the  first  that  adopted  the  pnciin  '"^ 
Letters  or  Bills  of  Exchange,  of  whidi  we  m^v 
diacorer  tnces  towards  the  middle  of  the  llu^>eeI.^ 

The  Hanseatic  Lesgne,  which  the  mtniii^' 
rities  on  the  Baltic  had  formed  in  the  thiiW'^ 
(MDtnry,  for  the  protection  of  their  coonx-r' 
~<taiiHt  pirBtea  and  hrigauds,  gained  rery  c<m9i'l<' 
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and war,  and  eren  of  foraii^  dliaons.  T^-" 
equipped  nnmeroiu  and  powerful  fleeta,  lod  ofi^rMl 
battle  to  the  aoverejgaa  of  the  North,  wbem"" 
they  preoinned  to  inl«rfere  with  their  noDopc'y. 
or  to  reetrict  the  pmilegea  and  ezemptioai  rbin 
tbe7  had  bad  the  weaknew  to  grant  them.  Tbr  prn- 
dnctions  of  the  North,  rach  as  hestp,  flax,  timtv:, 
potaih,  tar,  corn,  hides,  ftus,  and  copper,  villi  '■^ 
prodnce  of  the  large  and  amall  fiiMrica  on  it' 
coasta  of  Sdionen,  Norwe^r,  Lapland,  and  IctUrii-' 
fonned  the  etaple  of  the  Hameatic  amtaftv. 
Tbef  exchanged  thete  commoditiea,  in  tbe  vt^'^ 
parts  of  Europe,  for  winm,  fhiita,  drnga,  ud  »' 
aorta  of  dotlu,  which  they  earned  back  to  ik' 
North  in  retnnu  Their  prindpal  hctorin  v.i 
warehonsei,  were  at  Bragea  for  Flanden,  nl"^ 
don  for  England,  at  Norogorod  for  Riuna,  irti!  - 
Bergen  for  Norway.  The  merchandise  ttfltity*^' 
the  East  waa  imported  into  Flanden,  in  Gcno- 
or  Venetian  bottoms,  which,  at  that  time,  of'- 
on  most  (tf  tbe  commerce  of  the  Leraot  and  >» 
Mediterranean. 

Extenaive  aa  the  trade  of  (be  TIaiw»»lif  (''" 
waa,  it  prored  neither  solid  nor  dnnUe.  As  iLt 
were  tbemaelTea  deficient  in  the  articlei  of  n< 
materials  and  large  mannfectoriee,  and  cotinK ''' 
pendent  on  foreign  traffic,  the  bdnatry  of  otbtr  ''-'- 
tiona,  especially  of  those  akilled  in  ib*  atts,  b'l  - 
Tuinons  effect  on  ibeir  commerce  ;  and,  in  rmir- 
of  time,  tamed  tbe  current  of  nerchandiw  i"'' 
other  channela.  Besides,  the  want  of  nnwn  »bi"'- 
tbese  cities,  their  hctions  and  intestine  diri'U'''' 
and  thor  diatance  from  each  other,  preTCHted  i'-^' ' 
from  ever  forming  a  territorial  or  ooUnial  p**''' 
or  obtuniog  poaaesaioa  of  the  Soand,  whkb  '^'^ 
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mnm  able  to  secure  them  the  ezchisiTe  commerce 
4if  tbe  Baltic  The  tOTereigns  of  Earopoy  perceiF- 
ing  at  leogth  more  dearly  their  tme  interests,  and 
aenaible  of  the  mistake  they  had  committed  in  snr- 
venderuig  the  whole  commerce  of  their  kingdom 
ta  the  Hanseatic  merchanti,  used  eirery  means 
to  limit  and  abridge  their  priirileges  more  and 
asoiB.  This,  in  consequence,  inrolred  the  con- 
ledente  towns  in  sewa)  destmctiFo  ware  with 
the  Kings  of  the  North,  which  ezhansted  their 
finanfffSi  and  indnoed  one  city  after  another 
to  abondon  the  League.  The  English  and  the 
Diitdi9  eooooraged  by  the  Danish  Kings,  took 
adrantage  of  tUs  iavoniable  opportunity  to  send 
their  reaselB  to  the  Baltic ;  and  by  degrees  they 
^ypropriated  to  themselves  the  greater  part  of  the 
tEode  that  had  been  engrossed  by  th^  Hanseatic 
UaioD*  But  what  is  of  more  importance  to  rcH 
Bsarky  is,  that  this  League,  as  well  as  that  of  Lon^ 
bardy,  having  been  formed  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  anarchy  into  which  the  Empire  had  fallen 
in  the  middle  ages,  the  natural  result  was,  that 
it  sboold  lose  its  credit  and  its  influence  in  pror 
portioa  as  the  feudal  anarchy  declined,  and  when 
the  administration  of  the  Empire  had  assumed  a 
new  fonPf  and  the  landed  nobility,  emboldened  by 
tlia  acpoasions  which  the  soTenteenth  century  had 
made  to  their  power,  had  found  means  to  compel 
thMr  dependent  cities  to  return  to  their  allegiance, 
after  having  made  repeated  efforts  to  throw  off 
their  aathority,  encouraged  as  they  were  by  the 
protection  which  the  League  held  out  to  them. 

In  this  manner  did  the  famous  Hanseatic 
League,  so  formidable  at  the  time  of  which  we 
now  speak)  decline  by  degrees  during  the  course  of 
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the  serenteenth  centioy,  and  in  the  taAj  pan  ' 
the  eigliteenth ;  and  dnring  the  111117  Y**"  ^^- 
it  became  entirely  extinct.  Hie  tioet  ol  Liit>- 
Hamborg  and  Bremen,  abandoned  by  aU  tbr 
confederate!,  entered  into  a  new  nniaa  For  '.' 
intereata  of  their  commerce,  and  preserved  the  t: 
dent  cnstom  of  treating-  in  common  irith  for^-' 
powers,  under  the  name  of  the  Hanse  Towk. 

The  cities  of  ItAly  and  the  North  wetv  nni  ^■ 
only  one«  Umt  miLde  commerce  dieir  pamit  in  ■'■• 
fonrteenth  and  fifteenth  centmies.  Gboit.  Pr: 
ges,  Antwerp,  and  other  towns  in  die  M"- 
Isndi,  contribnted  greatly  to  the  [HV«p«iCy  of  ir>'< 
by  their  mannfactnres  of  cloth,  cotton,  nis^' 
■ltd  Ufiestry ;  articles  with  which  tbeya«ppUt^'> 
greater  part  of  Enrope.  Tile  English  eicli"D^ 
riieir  mw  wool  tnth  the  Belgiana,  ftw  the  fin^i- 
manniactaree  of  their  looms,  while  the  Italian*  rv 
niahed  them  with  the  pradnctions  of  the  Lr^'' 
and  the  eilk  stnfis  of  India.  Nothing  i«  Biorr-t' 
prising  than  the  immense  popnlatim  of  ih^' '' 
ties,  who«e  weftlch  and  aflhience  raised  4*ir  n- 
to  Uie  rank  of  die  most  powerfnl  princes  is  I- 
rope.  The  city  of  Bragee  was,  as  it  weC'  ' 
centre  and  principal  repository  for  die  went*-'" 
dise  of  the  North  and  the  Sonth.  Socb  an  fi'-'^ 
pflt  was  necessary,  at  a  time  when  aarigatioii  v. 
yet  in  its  infancy.  For  this  pnrpoae,  Hindf  n>  v- 
Brabant  were  extremely  proper,  as  diesepn"<''" 
had  an  eaiiy  commanication  widi  all  the  prise''' 
nations  (^  the  Contineiit ;  and  as  the  great  ddi'''* 
of  their  mannfoctoties,  hither  with  the  i^"'' 
dance  of  fish  which  their  rirera  afforded,  um'^' 
attracted  a  vast  conconrse  of  fmvign  tntioi'  1' 
anperiority,  M  tbe  commercial  o^ittl  of  ibt  1--' 
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constitutional  fom,  and  a  new  and  aattled  code  of 

laws.     That  which  was  paUiahed  at  tbe  Diet  ot 

^,  Frankfort  in  1338,  aecored  the  iadcpeadepce  of 

the  Empire  against  the  Popes.     It  was  pncedAi 
'i  by  a  League,  ratified  al  Rens^  by  the  Electors 

and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cfmerai  Union  •  < 
the  Electors.  The  Gulden  Ball,  diawii  «p  by  tb» 
Emperor  Charles  IV.  (1366),  in  the  Diela  of  No- 
ramberg  and  Metz,  fiked  the  order  aad  tbe  forht 
of  electing  the  Emperors,  and  the  cereoBOoial  a: 
their  coronation.  It  ordained  that  this  decii's 
.  "'  flkoald  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  iba  lor- 

finages  of  the  seven  Eleetaivs-— and  thai  tka  vote  v.* 
the  Elector,  who  might  happen  to  be  cho0»^> 
should  also  be  iaeladML  Moreorer^  to  pcerer: 
those  electoral  dividoas,  which  had  naara  thfc? 
^  once  excited  iisctioQS  and  ciril  wars  in  tlw  Em- 

pire, this  law  fixed  irravooably  the  right  of  anfo?" 
,        .  l  in  the  Principalities,  thea  endEtM  ElecUmln.    I: 

farbade  any  division  of  these  principaKdaB»  and  r\'^ 

.)  this  end  it  introdnced  the  principle  of  fantlHnsrn: 

{'  and  the  order  of  ssMOossioB,  called  o^nciiB^  ar  d*- 

\  lect  male  line  from  the  same  ftither.     Fuwlly,  ti : 

Golden   Ball  determined   mere  pactioslaily  t).- 

'  rights  and  privileges  of  the  electors,  and  c30Qfini> 

'■  '    t  ed  tothe  electors  of  the  PaUitinate  and  Saxory 

the  viceroyalty  ov  gavemnMnt  ef  the  Empira  ihr- 

iflig  any  intemgnmn. 

The  efibrts  which  the  Conaeii  of  Baale  Biade  iv: 
the  reformation  of  the  chiaroh  exriled  tha  atteetiori 
:  of  the  Etates  of  the  empire.    In  a  dial  held  »> 

Mayence  (14*39),  they  adopted  several  dacjutu  y^ 
that  council,  by  a  solemn  act  drawn  up  in  pscM-Br 
of  ^  ambassadors  of  the  council^  and  of  tlia  kin:< 
'*f  France,  Castille,  Arrasoii,  and  PovtogaL     A 

) 
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viteg  fheiiw  ido^Ced  decrees,  which  Were  not  af' 
terwwdB  altered)  wt  obeerre  thoee  which  ettaUish 
tiw  eiiperiiirtty  of  oon&cilB  above  the  Popes,  which 
pmfaibitad  those  appeals  oslled  cmiuo  media^  or 
itrnmedkUej  and  enjdned  the  Pope  to  settle  ail  ap- 
•pcftla  refened  to  his  court,  by  commissionefB  ap- 
pointed by  him  upon  tiie  spot.  Two  concordats, 
ooodnded  at  Rome  and  Vienna  (1447-48),  be- 
tween the  Fipal  ooart  and  the  German  nation, 
confirmed  these  stipulations.  The  latter  of  diese 
coBeoidats,  howerer,  restored  to  the  Pope  several 
of  tlw  reserves,  of  which  the  Pkagmatic  Sanction 
fand  deprived  hiiik  He  was  also  allowed  to  retain 
the  fight  of  ooofirming  the  prelates,  and  enjoying 
ifae  annals  and  the  alternate  months. 

The  ties  which  united  the  nnSMfons  states  of 
tiM  German  empire  having  been  rslaJted  by  the  in- 
tradnotion  of  hereditary  feadalism,  and  the  down- 
M  of  the  Imperial  aatbority,  the  conseqnence  was, 
that  those  states,  whidi  Were  more  remote  from 
the  aenl  of  authority,  by  degrees  asserted  their  in- 
dependence, or^were  reduced  to  subjection  by  their 
more  powerfrd  neigfabonn.  It  was  in  this  man- 
ner that  sevetal  pronnoes  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Burgundy,  or  Aries,  passed  in  succession  >o  the 
erown  of  Fiance.  Philip  the  Fair,  taking  advan- 
lafe  of  the  disputes  which  had  arisen  between  the 
Ardibishop  and  the  citiaens  of  Lyons,  obliged  the 
Arehbsdiop,  Peter  de  Savoy,  to  snmnder  to  him 
by  treaty  (1319)  the  sovereignty  of  the  city  and 
ilo  dependencies.  The  same  kingdom  acquired  the 
province  of  Danphiny,  in  virtue  of  the  grant  which 
the  last  Danphin,  Humbert  II.,  made  (1349)  of 
his  estates  to  Charies,  grandson  of  Philip  de  V»- 
kii^'  and  finit  Danidihi  of  France.    Ptovenoe  wa^ 
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likewiBo  added  (1481)  to  the  domiiiions  of  that 
crowii,  by  the  testament  of  Cfaarlesy  kst  Count  of 
Provence,  of  the  House  of  Anjoa.  As  to  the  <»ty 
of  Avignon,  it  was  sold  (1348)  by  Joan  I.,  Qaeen 
of  Naples,  and  Countess  of  Provence,  to  Pope 
Clement  VI.,  who  at  the  same  time  obtained  let- 
ters-patent from  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  renoun- 
cing the  claims  of  the  Empire  to  the  sovereignty  of 
that  city,  as  well  as  to  all  lands  belonging  to  the 
Church. 

A  most  important  revdution  happened  about 
this  time  in  Switaserland*     That  country,  formerly 
dependent  upon  the  kingdom  of  Bui^gnndy,  had 
become  an  immediate  province  of  the   Empire 
(1218),  on  the  extinction  of  the  Dukes  of  Zah- 
ringen,  who  had  governed  it  under  the  title  of  Re- 
gents.   About  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, Switzerland  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
petty  states,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical.  Among 
these  we  find  the  Bishop  of  Basle,  the  Abb^  of 
St  Gall>  the  Counts  of  Hapsbuig,  Toggenbui^, 
Savoy,   Gruyeres,  Neufchatel,  Werdenbeig,  Bu- 
check,  &c.   The  towns  of  Zurich,  Solenre,  Basle, 
Berne,  and  others,  had  the  rank  of  free  and  im- 
perial cities.     A  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Uri, 
Schweitz,  and  Underwalden,  who  held  immediate- 
ly of  the  Empire,  were  governed  by  Uieir  own* 
magistrates,  under  the  title  of  Cantons.      They 
were  placed  by  the  Emperor  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  governors,  who  exercised,  in  his  name  and  that 
of  the  Empire,  the  power  of  the  sword  in  all  these 
cantons.     Such  was  the  constitution  of  Switzer- 
land, when  the  Emperor  Albert  I.  of  Austria,  -son 
of  Rodolph  of  Hi^wburg,  conceived  the  prviject  of 
extending  his  dominion  in  that  country,  wiwre  he 
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of  the  German  empire.  The  ▼icUny  vlucfa  th^ 
confederates  gained  oTer  the  Austrians  at  M^- 
garten,  on  the  borders  of  the  canton  of  Sdiwptu. 
encouraged  them  to  renew  their  league  at  Bran* 
nen  ( 13i5) ;  and  to  render  it  perpetual.  As  it  v^-* 
confirmed  by  oath,  the  confederates,  from  this  r.r* 
camstance,  got  the  name  of  EidgenosteHj  wKi  *' 
means,  bound  by  ocUh,  This  league  became  be^cr 
forth  the  basis  of  the  federal  system  of  the  Sw. 
who  were  not  long  in  strengthening  their  cause 
the  accession  of  other  cantons.  The  city  of  1  "* 
ceme,  having  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Hapshur: 
joined  the  League  of  Brannen  in  1332,  Zariil'  ' 
1351,  Glarisand  Zugin  1353,  and  Berne  in  13.>^ 
These  formed  the  eight  ancient  cantons. 

The  situation  of  the  confederates,  howeTer,  co: 
not  fail  to  be  very  embarrassing,  so  long  as  ^* 
Austrians  retained  the  vast  possessions  which  ;^ -^^^ 
had  in  the  very  centre  of  Switzerland.     The  p-"^ 
scrip tion  which  the  Emperor  Sigismond  and  ''- 
Council  of  Constance,  issued  against  Frederic  D  J-  - 
of  Austria  (1415),  as  an  adherent  and  prote' 
of  John  XX 1 11.,  at  length  furnished  the  Swiss  «  ' 
a  favourable  occasion  for  depriving  the  hiwi^  ' 
Austria  of  their  possessions.  The  Bernese  weiv  t 
first  to  set  the  example  ;  they  took  from  the  A> 
trian  Dukes,  the  towns  of  Zoffingen,  Aran,  i 
Bmck,  with  the  counties  of  Hapsburg  and  L*"^" 
burg,  and  the  greater  part  of  Aargao.     Kybu  • 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Zurichers  ;  the  Lncen  r 
made  themKelves  masters  of  Sursee ;  and  the  tr- 
bailiwicks,  with  the  county  of  Baden,  the  i(*^ 
of  Mellingen  and  Bremgarten,  were  tobdu^d 
the  combined  forces  of  the  ancient  cantons,  h^ 
since  then,  have  possessed  them  in  conunon. 
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VII.,  of  the  hoDBB  of  Luxembonrg,  seiicd  llii'  t^ 
portunity  of  traniiferring;  to  liii  own  ftinily  li* 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,  id  which  he  invested  liis  h-c 
John  (1309),  who  hwl  mHrrwd  the  Prinoai  tl^ 
beth,  sister  to  the  last  King  of  Boheini*.  Ji'"-- 
liaving  made  considerable  autaisitions  in  B«keiir:& 
WBs  induced  to  cede,  by  treaty  with  Poluiil,  iv- 
S0Tereii;nty  of  that  province.  The  Emperor  Clit"'- 
IV.,  son  of  John,  incorponted  Silesia,  la  i>i>-- 
Lasatia,  wiifa  the  kingdom  of  Boheinit,  hy  'i- 
PrHgmBtica  which  he  published  ia  1355  ind  I^'- 
The  war  with  the  Hussite*  broke  oat  oo  tW  ilf^'' 
of  the  Eniptror  Wenceslaus,  King  of  Bolfii- 
(1416);  because  the  followen  of  John  Hu^k>^' 
Jerome  of  Prague,  had  refused  to  acknowleili.'i'. '-- 
successor  of  that  prince,  the  Emperor  Sigismoi"'' ' 
brodier  and  heir,  whom  they  blMned  fur  tbe  oi?:* 
tyrdom  of  their  leader*.  This  war,  one  oi  u^ 
most  sanguinary  which  the  spirit  of  intoIennK  i^  ■ 
fanaticism  ever  excited,  continoed  for  a  longpr  - 
of  years.  John  de  TrocEnova,  somamed  i^i'''' 
general- in -chief  of  the  Hussites,  defeated  n^'''- 
times  tliose  numerous  anniea  of  crosHlen,  "'''- 
were  sent  against  him  into  Bohemia  ;  and  ■<  '~- 
not  till  long  after  the  death  of  that  extrx^i"'' 
man,  that  Sigismund  succeeded  in  allaying  '^ 
tempeat,  and  reestablishing  his  own  aHthorii}'  ''^ 
that  kingdom. 

The  house  of  Witielsbach,  which  poaK«»'^  ' 
the  same  time  the  Palatinate  and  Banrii.  <■=- 
divided  into  two  principal  branches,  viz.  dn' ' 
the  Electors  Palatine,  and  the  Dukes  of  Ba'i^'' 
By  the  treaty  of  division,  which  waa  vclxn^  '"' 
at  Favia  (1329),  they  agreed  on  a  reciprocal  "^^ 
ceaaion  of  tlia  two  bcanchea,  In  caaa  tha  on*  "' '' ' 
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other  should  happen  to  fail  of  heirs-male.  The 
direct  line  of  the  £lecton  of  Saxony  of  the  Asca- 
nian  Home  happening  to  become  eiitinct)  the  Em- 
peror Sigiamnndy  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
claims  of  the  younger  branches  of  Saxony,  con- 
ferred that  Electorate  (1428),  as  a  vacant  fief  of 
the  Empire,  on  Frederic  the  Warlike,  Margrave  of 
Misnia,  who  had  rendered  him  signal  assistance  in 
the  war  against  the  Hossites.  This  Prince  had 
two  grandsons,  Ernest  and  Albert,  from  whom  are 
descended  the  two  principal  branches,  which  still 
divide  the  Honse  of  Saxony. 

The  Aacanian  dynasty  did  not  lose  merely  the 
Electorate  of  Saxony,  as  we  have  jost  stated  ;  it 
was  also  deprived,  in  the  preceding  century,  of  the 
Electorate  of  Brandenbnrg.  Albert,  snmamed 
the  Bear,  a  scion  of  this  house,  had  transmitted  thb 
latter  Electorate,  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  to 
his  descendants  in  direct  line,  the  male-heirs  of 
which  failed  aboat  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria  then  be- 
stowed it  on  his  eldest  son  Louis  (1324),  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  collateral  branches  of  Saxony  and 
Anhalt.  The  Bavarian  Princes,  however^  did  not 
long  preserve  this  Electorate  ;  they  surrendered  it 
(1373)  to  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  whose  son 
Sigismnnd  ceded  *it  to  Frederic,  Butgrave  lof  Nu- 
remberg, of  the  Honse  of  Hohenzollem,  who  had 
advanced  htm  considerable  sums  to  defray  his  ex- 
peditions into  Hungary.  This  Prince  was  solemnly 
invested  with  the  electoral  dignity  by  the  Emperor, 
at  the  Council  of  Constance  (1417),  and  became 
the  ancestor  of  all  the  Electors  and  Margraves  of 
Brandenburg,  as  well  as  of  the  Kings  of  PrusMa. 

The  numerous  republics  which  had  sprung  up 
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ui  Italf ,  ill  the  twAb  and  tlwteeiilli  oentariet, 
were  tom  lo  pieces  by  eootendiog  fiactiotn^  and  a 
prey  to  matiud  and  iiioeesant  hmtilitieii.  What 
conttibirted  to  aagment  the  troaUa  and  oonfia- 
eioa  in  that  nnhi^ypy  country  was,  that,  doritig 
a  long  series  of  yean,  no  Emperor  had  repaired 
thither  in  penon^  or  made  the  smallest  .attempt 
to  restore  the  Imperial  authority  itt  those  atatea. 
The  feeble  eiforts  of  Henry  VII^  Loais  of  B«- 
Taria,  and  Charles  IV.,  only  served  to  pnnvOy 
that  in  Italy  the  royal  prerogative  was  without  vi- 
gour or  effect.  Anarchy  everywhere  prevailed  ; 
and  that  spirit  of  liberty  and  republicanism  which 
had  ottoe  animated  the  Italians  gradoaliy  disap- 
peared* Disgvsted  at  length  vrith  privileges  which 
had  become  so  ftital  to  them,  some  of  these  repub- 
lics adopted  the  plan  of  choosing  new  masters; 
while  others  were  subjected,  against  their  inclin- 
ations, by  the  more  powerful  of  the  nobles.  The  Mar^ 
quiaeeof  Este  seised  Modena  and  Reggio  (1336), 
and  obtained  the  ducal  dignity  (1452)  from  the 
Emperor  Frederic  III.  Mantua  fell  to  the  house 
of  Gonasga,  who  possessed  that  sovereignty  first 
under  the  title  of  MugrareS)  and  afterwards  under 
that  of  Duke6,  which  was  conferred  on  them  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  hi  1530*  But  the  greater 
psn  of  these  Italisn  republics  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  Visconti  of  Milan.  The  persou  who  found* 
ed  the  prosperity  of  their  house  was  Matthew 
Visconti,  nephew  of  Otho  Viscond,  Arehbi^iop  of 
Miten.  Invested  with  the  titles  of  Captain  and 
Imperial  Viceroy  In  Lombardy,  he  continued  to 
make  himself  be  acknowledged  as  sovereign  of 
Milan  (1315),  and  conquered  in  succession  all  the 
towns  and  republics  of  Lombardy*     Hia 
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sorereignty,  aader  the  protection  of  the  Eoip^n^' 
Charles  V. 

The  same  rivalry  which  had  set  the  Genoe?r  > 
quarrel  with  the  Pisans,  excited  their  jealon^y  '• 
gainst  the  Venetians.     The  interests  of  the«e  tv 
Republic-s  thwarted  each  other,  both  in  the  l^^o 
and  the  Mediterranean;     This  gave  rise  to  a  )<>!. 
and  disastrous  series  of  wars,  the  last  and  mmx  m^ 
morable  of  which  was  that  of  Chioggia  ( 1376-''.. 
The  Genoese,  after  a  signal  victory  which  tK^v 
obtained  over  the  Venetians,  before  Pota  in  t^ 
Adriatic  Gulf,  penetrated  to  the  very  midst  ^f  t' 
lagoons  of  V^enice,  and  attacked  the  port  of  Cl<i<  :■ 
gia.     Peter  Doria  made  himself  master  of  ^^ 
port ;  he  would  have  even  surprised  Venire,  h'^ 
he  taken  advantage  of  the  first  oonstematioD  of  -• 
Venetians^  who  were  already  deliberating  whe'S 
they  should  abandon  their  city  and  take  refugr : 
the  isle  of  Candia.     The  tardiness  of  the  Gem^^ 
admiral  gave  them  time  to  recover  themsi^' 
Impelled  by  a  noble  despair,  they  made  extra*  * 
dinary  efforts  to  equip  a  new  fleet,  with  w^  ' 
they  attacked  the  Geneose  near  Chioggia.    1  • 
place  was  retaken  (24th  June  1380),  and  tl<f  ^ 
vere  check  which  the  Geneose  there  received  n  ^ 
be  said  to  have  decided  the  command  of  the  ^ 
in  favour  of  the  Venetians.     But  what  contnl^u'- 
still  more  to  the  downfal  of  the  Genoese,  wa$  i' 
instability  of  their  government^  and  the  intt^n . 
commotions  of  the  republic     Agitated  by  <^-' 
tinnal  divisions  between  the  nobles  and  the  con 
mon  citizens,  and  incapable  of  managing  their  o9 
affidrs,  they  at  length  surrendered  tbemsel^e^ ' 
the  power  of  strangers.     Volatile  and  inc4>n»tci ' 
and  equally  impatient  of  liberty  as  of  tefTitU' 
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TreTisoi  and  the  whole  Travim  Maiek  (ISMX 
which  they  took  from  tho  powerfid  honae  of  Gar* 
ranu  In  1420  they  again  got  ponnamiiiin  of  Dal* 
matiat  which  they  conquered  from  Sigiamiind« 
King  of  Hnngaiy*  Thia  conquest  paifed  the  way 
for  wat  of  Frinli,  which  they  took  aboot  the  aama 
time  from  the  Pitriarch  of  Aqaileia»  an  ally  of 
the  King  of  Hnngary*  At  length,  l^  a  aoceeeam 
of  good  fortunOf  they  detached  from  tho  dachy  of 
Milan  (1404)  the  citiea  and  tenitoriea  of  Viceaaa» 
Bellono,  Verona^  Padna»  BroMsia,  Beigamoi  and 
Cremona  (14d4)»  and  thna  fonned  a  eonaideiaUo 
estate  on  the  mainland. 

Naples*  daring  the  ooniae  of  this  periods  woe 
governed  by  a  descendant  of  Charles^  of  the  fim 
Honae  of  Ai^ons  and  yoimger  brother  of  St  Low* 
Qneen  Joan  I.^  daughter  of  Robert,  King  of  Napl«B» 
iMving  no  children  of  her  own,  adopted  a  yomigOK 
prince  of  the  Angevine  iunily»  Charlea  of  INh 
raszo,  whom  she  deatuied  as  btr  snecesoor,  alitav 
baying  given  him  her  niece  in  manriage.  Thin  «a- 
grateful  prince,  in  his  eagomesa  to  poaaana  the 
crown,  took  arma  agaiaat  the  Qoeen  Ua  benohe 
treaa,  and  compelled  her  to  aolicit  the  aid  of  fareign 
powers.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Joan,  aftav 
lesdnding  and  annulling  her  former  deed  el  adop* 
tion,  made  another  in  ^vow  of  Lonia  L,  yonngar 
brother  of  Charles  V.,  King  of  France,  and  ibnndev 
of  the  second  House  of  Anjon,  But  the  sneoaaan 
of  that  prince  came  too  laie  to  aava  the  ftieon 
from  the  bands  of  her  cvnel  enemy*  Chariea 
having  made  himself  maater  of  Naplea  wad  of  the 
Queen  a  person  <1382X  inunedialely  put  her  to 
death,  and  maintained  himaelf  on  the  ihrsne,  in 
apite  of  his  adversary  Ix>nis  of  Anjon,  who  ob- 
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the  mMt  famous,  in  the  wan  agahiat  the  Mr'-" 
was  Alpbonsa  XL,  The  MahomeUB  luai^  " 
Morocco  and  Grenada  baring  nnited  thai  (e<'~- 
laid  Hiege  to  the  city  of  Tari&  in  Andil:--> 
where  AlphoBw,  assiated  by' the  Kingof  Poniu:^ 
ventured  to  attack  them  in  the  neighbowfaooil  " 
that  place.  He  gained  a  complete  Tielor^  °>^' 
tha  Moors  ( 1340) ;  and  this  was  followed  bv  i:- 
conquest  of  rarious  other  cities  and  distnct^ ; ' 
mong  others.  Aleak- Real,  and  Aigerins. 

While  tbe  Kings  of  Caetille  were  eitMi^i-' 
their  conquests  in  the  interior  of  Spain,  tbo^ ' ' 
Arragon,  hemoied  in  by  the  Caaalliana,  werr  <'' 
liged  to  look  for  aggrandisement  abtmuL  Ti  ' 
possessed  the  country  of  Barcelona  or  Cauli-^ ' 
in  ?irtae  of  the  marriage  of  Connt  Rsynoad  i' 
renger  IV.  with  Donna  Petronilla,  bnitaa  ol  i' 
kiogdom  of  Arragon.  To  tfaia  they  addni  - 
county  of  RouiiUon,  and  the  seignory  or  lon'-<  - 
of  Montpellier,  both  of  which,  as  well  •*  (■' 
Jonia,  belonged  to  the  sovereignty  of  France-  I'^ 
Jamee  I.,  who  conquered  the  kingdoin  of  ^  >; " 
cia  and  the  Balearic  latea,  gave  ^Kse,  wiih  ''"' 
sillon  and  Montpellier,  to  Don  Jamee  his  youi.' 
son,  and  who  was  a  deBcendant  of  the  Kin^'* ' 
Majorca,  the  laat  of  wbom,  Don  James  111-  '• 
Montpellier  to  France  (1349).  Don  Pedrui) 
King  of  Arragon,  and  eldest  son  of  Don  Jaair^' 
took  Sicily,  as  we  have  already  seen,  fimn  Ch-'-' ' 
I.  of  Anjou.  Ferdinand  11.,  a  yonngtf  «u^  ' 
Don  Pedro,  formed  a  separate  branch  <^  th«  k-<  -- 
of  Sicily,  on  the  extinction  of  which  (1409  )i  <'- 
kingdom  reverted  to  the  crown  of  Airagon-  ^'' 
dinia  was  incorporated  with  tbe  kingdom  of  ^■^'■ 
on  by  Don  Jamea  II.,  wbobadoonqnerwliuVo'- 
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gal.  The  war,  however,  oonUnued  serend  yean 
between  the  Portagaese  and  the  Caatillians,  and 
did  not  terminate  till  1411.  By  the  peace  which 
was  then  concluded,  Henry  111.,  son  of  John  I^ 
King  of  Castillo,  agreed  never  to  urge  the  claims 
of  Qaeen  Beatrix,  his  mother-in-law,  who  had  no 
children.  John  the  Bastard  foonded  a  new  dy- 
nasty of  kings,  who  occnpied  the  throne  of  Por- 
toga]  from  1385  to  1580. 

In  France,  the  direct  line  of  kings,  decendanta 
of  Hugh  Capet,  having  become  extinct  in  the 
sons  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the  crown  passed  to  Uie 
collateral  branch  of  Valois  (1328),  which  famish- 
ed a  series  of  thirteen  kings,  dnring  a  period  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty  one  years. 

The  rivalry  between  France  and  England,  which 
had  sprang  up  during  the  preceding  period,  assum* 
ed  a  more  hostile  character  on  the  acoeesion  of  the 
family  of  Valois.  Till  then,  the  quarrels  of  the 
two  nations  had  been  limited  to  some  particolar 
territory,  or  province ;  but  now  they  disputed  even 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  France,  which  the 
kings  of  England  claimed  as  their  right.  Edward 
III.,  by  bis  mother,  Isabella  of  France,  was  ne- 
phew to  Charles  IV.,  the  last  of  the  Capetian 
icings  in  a  direct  line.  He  claimed  the  saooessioa 
in  opposition  to  Philip  VI.,  smnamed  de  Valois, 
who  being  cousin-german  to  Charles,  was  one  de- 
gree more  remote  than  the  King  of  England.  The 
claim  of  Edward  was  opposed  by  the  Salic  law, 
which  excluded  females  firom  the  succession  to  the 
throne ;  but,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  that 
prince,  'the  law  admitted  his  right,  and  must  be 
understood  as  refierring  to  females  personally,  who 
were  excluded  on  ac<^unt  of  the  weaknesr  of  their 
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MCX9  afed  not  to  their  male  descendants.  Granting 
that  faia  mother,  Isabelfa^  coald  not  herself  aspire 
to  the  crown,  he  maintained  that  she  gare  htm  the 
right  of  proximity,  which  qualified  him  for  the 
succession.  The  States  of  France,  however,  har« 
mg  decided  in  faroor  of  Philip,  the  King  of  Eng^ 
land  did  fealty  and  homage  to  that  prince  for  the 
dachy  of  Gnienne ;  hat  he  laid  no  claim  to  the 
crown  until  1S37,  when  he  assamed  the  title  and 
anos  of  the  King  of  France.  The  war  which  be* 
gan  in  133Q,  was  renewed  daring  several  reigns, 
for  the  space  of  a  hundred  years,  and  ended  with 
the  entire  expulsion  of  the  English  from  France. 

Nothing  ooold  be  mere  wretched  than  the  situa- 
tion of  this  kingdom  daring  the  reign  of  Charles 
VL  That  prince  having  fallen  into  a  state  of  in- 
aanity  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  two  parties,  those 
of  Burgundy  and  Orleans,  who  had  dispnted  with 
each  other  about  the  regency,  divided  the  Court 
into  factions,  and  kindled  the  flames  of  civil  war 
in  the  four  comers  of  the  kingdom.  John  the 
FewiosB,  Duke  of  Bufgi}ndy,  and  ancle  to  the 
king,  caused  Louii,  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  King's 
own  brother,  to  be  assassinated  at  Paris  (1407). 
He  himself  was  assassinated  in  his  torn  (1419) 
OQ  the  bridge  of  Montereau,  in  the  very  presence 
of  the  Dauphin,  who  was  afterwards  king,  under 
the  name  of  Charies  the  VII.  These  dissensions 
gave  the  English  an  opportunity  for  renewing  the 
war.  Henry  the  V.  of  England  gained  the  famous 
battle  of  Agineourt,  which  was  followed  by  the 
conquest  of  all  Normandy.  Isabella  of  Bavaria 
then  abandoned  the  faction  of  Orleans,  and  the 
party  of  her  son  the  Dauphin,  and  joined  that  of 
Burgundy.    Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
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and  MO  of  Joba  the  FeaitsN,  bong  d 

revei^  the  death  of  hU  fwher,  which  ha  hid  >* 

the  chaise  of  the  Dauphin,  entered  mto  ■  Mfori>- 

tioD  with  EogUnil,  into  which  he  cwitti>ed  u 

dratr  Queen  Iwbella,  and  the  imbedle  Cbirir- 

tha  VI,     By  the  treaty  of  peace  coadadeil  n 

Troyea  in  Champagne  (1420),  it  wia  ipceil  ^'. 

Catharine  of  France,  daoghter  of  Chtrin  VL  u-' 

lulwlla  of  Bavariat  Hbonld  esponae  Heuj  V_  tLi 

that,  on  the  death  of  (he  King',  the  cnnra  itMn>:: 

pass  to  Henry,  and  the  children  of  his  awrruf 

with  the  Princess  of  France ;  to  the  aiehBion  <* 

the  Dauphin,  who,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  i[>>^'' 

der  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 

have  lost  his  rights  to  the  crown,  and  wia  bau!'^ 

ed  from  the  kingdom.     H«iry  V.  died  ii 

mer  of  hie  age,  and  his  death  waa  (olloweil  hhi 

ier  by  that  of  Charles  VI.     Henry  \%  • 

lenry  V.  and  Catharine  of  France,  bcia;  ^> 

^claimed  King  of  England  and  France,  fiit<l  t~ 

aidence  at  Paris,  and  had  for  his  legeula  hi*  <■' 

icles,  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  GloacestR' 

Such  was  the  preponderance  of  the  Ea^-<h  tr 

nrgnndian  party  in  Fnnoe  at  this  period,  lu 

bidee  VII.,  commonly  called  the  DanptuB.nurv 

lau  ODce  saw  himself  upon  the  point  of  beini  n- 

iUed  the  kingdom.     He  owed  hia  safety  eotir'-i 

I  the  appearance  of  the  famoua  Joan  of  Arc,  cl' 

1  the  Maid  of  Orleana.     This  uHrBordinary  *» 

an  revived  the  drooping  coungo  of  the  Vrei" 

be  compelled  the  English  to  raiae  the  uegr ' 

rleans,  and  brought  die  King  to  he  GrawMil  >' 

heims  (1429).    But  what  oontribmted  atUl  miff 

■  retriere  the  party  of  Chsrlet  VII.,  wm  the  re 

mciliation  of  that  prince  with  the  J>vika  sf  Uui* 
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Basle,  which  he  catMed  to  he  pused  m  tlw  Ni- 

tioittl  Coancil  held  at  Boiir§^  and  pmbUsM  sd- 

f   '  \,     '  [  der  the  title  of  the  Pragmatic  SancHm  (143>^  • 

In  England,  two  branches  of  the  reigniBg  fani: ; 
of  the  Plantagenets,  those  of  Lancaster  aiKl  \<'ri 
contested  for  a  long  time  the  right  to  fSb%  cro^ 
Henry  IV.,  the  first  Idng  of  the  Hoose  of  Lbbol- 
ter,  was  the  son  of  John  of  GaRmt,  Dnls  of  U*^ 
caster,  and  grandson  of  Edwvd  IIL  King  of  t>£ 
land.     He  osarped  die  crown  from  Ricfasrd  ii 
whom  he  deposed  by  act  of  Parliameiit  (139^v 
Bal  instead  of  enforcing  the  lights  whidi  Im  '^ 
herited  from  his  lather  and  grandfather,  be  rp^v 
his  datms  entirely  iinon  those  which  he  ^V':> 
had  derolved  to  him  m  right  of  his  mother,  BUr' 
of  Lancaster,  great  gimd-dangfater  of  £d«n" 
Bni;named  Hunchback,  Eari  of  Lanewter*    P 
prince,  according  to  a  popnlar  tniditioa,  ws^  ^^' 
eldest  son  of  Henry  III.,  who,  it  was  ssid,  bi 
been  excluded  from  the  throne  hy  his  yocr.'' 
brother  Edward  L,  on  *cconat  of  his  defonni:^ 
This  tradition  prored  usefol  to  Henry  IV.  in  c^ 
chiding  the  rights  of  the  Hovse  of  Clarenee,  ^^ 
preceded  htm  in  the  order  of  snccession.    T' 
latter  family  was  descended  from  Lionel,  Doke  •' 
Chirence,  and  elder  brother  of  John  of  Gar' 
Philippine,  daughter  of  Lionel,  was  married  to  I 
ward  Mortimer,  by  whom  she  had  a  soa,  ^^^y 
whom  the  Parliament,  by  an  act  past  in  l^^^' 
declared  presumptive  heiip  to  the  crown.     ^ 
Mortimer,  the  daughter  of  Roger,  married  K'^^ 
ard,  Duke  of  York,  son  of  Edward  Langley.  v' 
was  the  younger  brother  of  John  of  Oaoot,  ar 
thus  transferred  the  right  of  Lionel  to  Ae  Fo'- 
House  of  York. 
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fuaHy  the  throne  rettained  until  tbS  Union^  when 
Scotland  was  united  to  England  about  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  centniy.  Under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Stuarts,  the  royal  authority  ae- 
quired  fresh  energy  after  being  long  restrained  and 
circumscribed  by  a  turbulent  nobility.  Towurds 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  James  I.,  a 
very  accompUshed  prince,  gave  the  first  blow  to 
the  feudal  system  and  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
grandees.  He  deprived  them  of  several  of  the 
crown-lands  which  they  bad  usurped,  and  ccmfis- 
cated  the  property  of  some  of  the  most  audacioas 
whom  he  had  condemned  to  execution.  James  II. 
followed  the  example  .of  his  &ther.  He  strength- 
ened the  royal  authority,  by  humbling  the  power- 
ful family  of  Douglas,  as  well  as  by  the  wise  laws 
which  he  prevailed  with  his  Pariiament  to  adopt. 

The  three  kingdoms  of  the  North,  after  having 
been  long  agitated  by  internal  dissensions,-  were 
at  length  united  into  a  single  monarchy  by  Mar- 
garet, called  the  Semiramis  of  the  North.  This 
princess  was  daughter  of  Valdemar  III.,  the  last 
King  of  Denmark  of  the  ancient  reigning  family, 
and  widow  of  Haco  Vil.,  King  of  Norway.  She 
was  first  elected  Queen  of  Denmark,  and  then  of 
Norway,  after  the  death  of  her  son,  Olaus  V., 
whom  she  had  by  her  marriage  with  Haco,  and 
who  died  without  leaving  any  posterity  (1387). 
The  Swedes,  discontented  with  their  King,  Albert 
of  Mecklenburg,  likewise  bestowed  their  crown 
upon  this  princess.  Albert  was  vanquished  and 
made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Fahlekoeping  (1389). 
The  whole  of  Sweden,  from  that  time,  acknow- 
ledged the  authority  of  Queen  Margaret.  Being 
desirous  of  uniting  the  three  kingdoms  into  one 
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the  BftTaiiaOj  was  elected  King  of  the  umon  ia 
his  plaoe.  Tbw  latter  prince  haraig  4ied  witiioiit 
iasue,  the  Swedes  took'  this  opportnnitf  of  l»«ak- 
ing  the  union^  and  dwosiag  ftriMng  of  their  owq» 
Charles  Caaatson  Bonde,  known  b^  the  title  of 
Charles  VIII.  It  was  he  who  mdaciBd  the  Denee 
to  ventoie  likewise  on  a  new  electioo ;  and  tfaia 
same  year  they  tiBasferred  their  crown  to  ChrisUan^ 
son  of  Thierry,  and  Connt  of  Oldeabnig,  dcecended 
by  the  female  side  from  the  raceof  theiraneient  kinga 
lliis  prince  had  the  good  fortnne  to  renew  the  anioA 
with  Norway  (1450) ;  he  likewise  govenied  Swe- 
den  firom  the  year  1437,  when  Charles  VIII.  was 
expelled  by  his  snbjectSy  till  1464,  when  he  was 
recalled.  Bat  whait  deserves  more  particularly  to 
be  lemarked,  is  the  acquisition  which  Chiiirtian 
made  of  the  provinoss  of  Skswio  and  Hekt«n, 
to  which  he  sneoeeded  (1469),  by  a  disposition 
of  the  States  of  these  provinces,  after  the  death 
of  Duke  Adolphna,  the  aialenial  ande  of  the  new 
King  of  Denmaik,  and  laat  male  bev  of  the 
Connie  of  Holaten,  of  the  aacieni  House  of  Sehaii^ 
enburg.  Christiaot  I.  was  the  progenitor  of  att  the 
Kings  who  have  since  reigned  in  Denmaik  and 
Norway.  His  grandson  loal  Sweden ;  but,  in  the 
laat  century,  the  thrones  both  of  Russia  and  Swe- 
den were  occupied  by  princes  of  his  fiunily. 

Romia,  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  groaned 
under  the  degrading  yoke  of  the  Moguls  and  the 
Tartars.  The  Giund  Dukes,  m  weU  as  the  other 
Russian  prinoes,  were  obliged  to  solicit  the  con* 
firmation  of  their  dignity  from  the  Khan  of  Kip- 
aaeky  who  granted  or  refused  it  at  his  pleasnreii 
The  dhweatrions  which  arose  among  these  nortbau 
"linces,  were  in  like  manlier  submitted  to  his  de- 
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Lithuania  shook  off  their  yoke,  and  began  to  se- 
grandise  themselres  at  the  expense  of  the  Gras*! 
Dukes,  their  former  masters.  Towards  the  midd)€  « 
the  eleventh  century,  they  passed,  the  Wilia,  fboxitit  ^ 
the  town  of  Kiemow,  and  took  from  the  Rie^kjv- 
Bniclaw,  Novgorodek,  Grodno,  Borsesc,  BieUk 
Pinsk,  Mozyr,  Polotsk,  Minsk,  Witepsk,  Ora 
and  Mscislaw,  widi  their  extensive  depeHdeocK^ 
Ringold  was  the  first  of  these  princes  tkat  aBKiim«^ 
the  dignity  of  Grand  Dake,  about  the  middle  of  tK* 
thirteenth  century.  His  successor  Moidog  or  M  i> 
dow,  harassed  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  embrBceu 
Christianity  about  the  year  1252,  and  was  drckr- 
ed  King  of  Lithuania  by  the  Pope ;  though  b* 
afterwards  returned  to  Paganism^  and  became  oe^ 
of  the  most  cruel  enemies  of  the  Chrietiaii  ntm^'. 
Gedimin,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Gm  '. 
Duke  (1315),  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  De« 
conquests.  After  a  series  of  victories  winch  ^ 
gained  over  the  Russian  Princes,  who  w«re  ^^ly- 
ported  by  the  Tartars,  he  took  possession  of  tlv 
city  and  Principality  of  Kiow  (1320).  The  who!- 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Kiow,  and  its  depenti'^' : 
principalities  on  this  side  the  Dnieper,  were  cfo- 
quered  in  succession.  The  Grand  Dukes  of  i  -■' 
thuania,  who  had  become  formidable  to  uU  thr!: 
neighbours,  weakened  their  power  by  partitionitu: 
their  estates  among  their  sons;  reserving  to  oat, 
under  the  title  of  Grand  Duke,  the  right  of  raf^- 
riority  over  the  rest.  The  dvil  dissensioiis  whid 
resulted  from  these  divisions,  gave  the  Poles  bl 
opportunity  of  seizing  the  principalities  of  Lk-- 
pold,  Praemysl,  and  Halitscb  (1340),  and  of  tak- 
ing from  the  Lithuaniana  and  their  Grand  Dai^e 
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Marienbnrg,  a  city  newly  built*  whidi  from  tint 
time  beeame  the  capital  of  all  Prnasia.  The  IVb- 
tooic  KnightB  did  not  limit  their  conqaeste  » 
Prussia;  they  took  from  the  Poles  Dantzk  a 
Eastern  Pomerania  (1311),  aitnated  between  tbe 
Netze,  the.  Vlstnla,  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  ukd  kr-ow: 
since  by  the  name  of  Pomerelia.  This  pro^iiKt 
was  definitively  ceded  to  them,  with  the  ternu'n' 
of  Culm,  and  Michelau,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  win*  ^ 
was  signed  at  Kalitz  ( 1343).  The  city  of  Daiitr  •  - 
which  was  their  capital,  increased  consider'' • 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Order,  and  became  m 
of  the  principal  entrepots  for  the  commerce  oi  i^<^ 
Baltic.  Of  all  the  exploits  of  these  Knightis  t^ 
most  enterprising  was  that  which  had  for  its  ^^ 
ject  the  conquest  of  Lithuania.  Religion,  m  c 
pretended  gift  of  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavar^ 
served  them  as  a  pretext  for  attacking  the  Lit^x- 
anians,  who  were  Pagans,  in  a  mardenras  ^y* 
which  continued  almost  without  intenuption  i^ 
the  space  of  a  century.  The  Grand  Dukes  '^ 
Lithuania,  always  more  formidable  after  their  ^ 
feat,  defended  theur  liberties  and  independence 
with  a  courage  and  perseverance  almost  minRO^' 
ous  ;  and  it  was  only  by  taking  advantage  of  ti<t 
dissensions  which  had  arisen  in  the  hmlj  of  ^^ 
,  Gisnd  Duke,  that  they  succeeded  in  obtain<^? 
!  possession  of  Samogitia,  by  the  treaty  of  p^' 

which  was  concluded  at  Racianz  (1404). 
}  The  Knights  of  Livonia,  united  to  the  Teutor 

*  Order  under  the  authority  of  one  and  the  f*^ 

';  Grand  Master,  added  to  their  foitner  conqot"* 

\  the  province  of  Estonia,  which  was  sold  to  t^^'-' 

1  by  Valdemar  IV.,  King  of  Denmark.  '^  The  Ti  > 

^  tonic  Kpighta  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  greatu^ 
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about  the  begmnii^  of  the  fifteenth  century.  At 
ifcat  time  they  were  beoome  a  formidable  power 
IB  the  North,  having  ander  their  dominion  the 
wholm  of  P^fliia,  coDiprehending  Pomeraaia  and 
the  New  March,  as  also  Samogitia,  Coniiand, 
Ltronia  and  Estonia.  *^  A  popalation  pcoponioned 
to  the  extent  of  their  dominions,  a  well  regolated 
treaaary,  and  a  flourishing  commerce,  seemed  to 
goanatee  them  a  solid  and  darable  empire.  Ne- 
Tertheless,  the  jealousy  of  their  neighbonrs,  the 
anion  of  Lithania  arith  Poland,  and  the  con^r- 
sion  of  the  Lithaaniaas  to  Christianity,  which  de- 
prived the  Knights  of  the  assistance  of  the  Cm- 
seders,  soon  became  £ital  to  their  Order,  and  ac- 
celerated their  downial.  The  Lithuanians  again 
obtained  possessioa  of  Samogitia,  which,  with  Su* 
dana,  was  ceded  to  them  by  the  various  treaties 
which  they  condnded  with  that  Order,  between 
1411-1436. 

The  oppressive  government  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights— their  own  private  dissensions,  and  the 
intolerable  burden  of  taxation — ^ihe  fatal  cense-» 
qnence  of  incessant  arar-^indaced  the  nobles  and 
cities  of  Prussia  and  Pomeraaia  to  form  a  confe- 
deracy against  the  Order,  and  to  solicit  the  pro- 
tection c^  the  Kings  of  Poland,  This  was  granted 
to  them,  on  their  signing  a  deed  of  submission  to 
that  kingdom  (1454).  The  result  was  a  long  and 
bloody  arar  arith  Poland,  which  did  not  terminate 
till  the  peace  pf  Thorn  ( 1466).  Poland  then  ob- 
tained the  cession  of  Culm,  Michelau  and  Dantaric ; 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  countries  now  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  Polish  Prussia.  The  rest  of 
Prussia  aras  retained  by  the  Teutonic  Order,  who 
promised,  by  means  of  their  Grand  Master,  to  do 
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ferity  and  homage  for  il  to  the  Kioga  <>f  Fohmd* 
The  chief  jreaideDce  of  the  Order  was  then  traii»> 
fonred  to  Coniogeberg,  where  it  contioned  «nttl 
the  time  when  the  Knights  were  deprired  oC 
Pmaeia  by  the  Hooee  of  Brandenhwig. 

At  lengthy  howeTer,  Poland  reoofered  freiA 
ihia  state  of  weakness  into  which  the  iinfoirtv*- 
nate  divisions  of  Boleelaus  IIL  and  his  descand* 
ants  had  plunged  it.  Uladislans  IV.  somaaMd 
the  Dwarfy  having  comhtned  sereral  of  these  pria* 
cipalitiesy  was  crowned  King  of  Pobod  at  Craoow 
(l$20).  From  that  time  the  Royal  dignity  he- 
came  permanent  in  Poland,  and  was  transmitted 
to  all  the  BUGoassors  of  Uladislans.  *'  The  immedi- 
ate snooesBor  of  that  Prince  was  his  son  Casimir 
the  Oreat,  who  renonnced  his  rights  of  sovereignty 
over  Silesia  in  fatoar  of  the  King  of  Bohemiat 
and  afterwards  compensated  this  loss  by  the  acqni- 
sition  of  several  of  the  provinces  of  ancient  Rqs- 
aia.  He  likewise  took  possession  of  Red  Russia 
(1S40),  as  also  of  the  provinces  of  Volhyaia,  Po- 
dolia,  Chelm  and  Belz»  which  he  conquered  from 
the  Grand  Dukes  of  Lithuania  (1349),  who  had 
formerly  dismembered  them  from  the  Russian 
Empire. 

Under  Casimir  the  Great,  another  nevolution 
happened  in  the  government  of  Poland.  That 
Piince,  having  no  children  of  his  own,  and  wish- 
ing to  bequeath  the  crown  to  his  nephew  Louis, 
his  sister's  son,  by  Charles  Robert  King  of  Hun* 
gary,  convoked  a  general  assembly  of  the  nation 
at  Cracow  ^1389),  and  there  got  die  succession  of 
the  Hungarian  Prince  ratified,  in  opposition  to  the 
legitimate  lights  of  the  Piast  Dynaaty,  who  reign- 
ed in  Masovia  and  Silesia.    This  subversion  of  tfe« 
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al  Cracow  (1386)."  Itwasontheaocettioa  of  Ja- 
geUoy  thai  Poland  and  Lithuaoia,  long  oppoaed  in 
dieir  iatareatSy  and  implacable  enemies  of  eaah 
othar,  were  united  into  one  body  politic  nader  die 
anthorifty  of  one  and  the  aama  King.  Neverthe- 
IcaBf  for  nearly  two  centoriee)  Litbnaaia  ttiU  pre- 
aerired  its  own  Grand  Dnkesy  who  ackDOwle4gad 
the  soyereignty  of  P<daad ;  and  it  was  not,  pro- 
perly speakjng,  till  ibe  raign  of  Sigiamond  Augapi- 
tns,  that  the  nnion  of  the  two  states  was  finally 
accomplished  ( 1561^).  This  important  anion  le^- 
dered  Poland  th^  praponderating  power  of  tke 
North.  It  became  fiUal  to  the  iaftaence  of  t)ie 
Teutonic  Order,  who  boob  yielded  te  the  united 
efforts  of  the  Poles  and  Litfauaaiaiw. 

Uladislans  Jagello  did  not  obtain  the  assent  of 
the  Polish  nobility  to  the  socoesaion  of  his  son, 
except  by  adding  new  privileges  to  those  which 
they  had  obtained  from  hia  predecessor.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  Polish  kings  who»  for  the  purpose 
of  imposing  an  eiLtraordinary  taxation,  called  ia 
the  Nuncios  or  Deputies  of  the  Nobility  to  the 
Geoaral  Diet  (1404),  and  established  the  use  of 
DUUnes  or  provincial  diets.  His  descendants  en- 
joyed the  crown  until  thay  became  extinct,  in  the 
aixteenth  century.  The  succession,  however,  was 
mixed ;  and  although  the  princes  of  the  House  of 
Jagello  might  regard  themselves  as  hereditary  poa- 
aessors  of  the  kii^dom,  nevertheless,  on  every 
change  of  reign,  it  was  necessary  that  the  crown 
ahould  be  conferred  by  the  choice  and  consent  of 
the  nobility. 

In  Hungary,  the  male  nee  of  the  ancient  kings, 
desoendanta  of  Duke  Arpad,  had  become  extinct 
in  Andrew  III.  (1301).    The  Crown  waa  then 
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quiredy  by  treaty  with  the  Prince  of  Serria,  the 
fortress  of  Belgrade  (1425),  which,  by  its  sitimtMm 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and  the  Save, 
seemed  to  hioi  a  proper  bulwark  to  protect  Hun- 
gary against  the  Turks.  He  transmitted  the  crown 
of  Hungary  to  his  son-in-law,  Albert  of  Austria, 
who  feigned  only  two  years.  The  war  with  the 
Turks  was  renewed  under  Uladislaus  of  Poland, 
son  of  Jagello,  and  successor  to  Albert  Thai 
Prince  fought  a  bloody  battle  with  them  near  Var- 
na in  Bulgaria  (1444).  The  Hungarians  again  sus- 
tained a  total  defeat,  and  the  King  himself  lost  his 
life  in  the  action.  *^  The  safety  of  Hungwy  then 
depended  entirely  on  the  bravery  of  the  celebrated 
Jcrim  Hunniades,  governor  of  the  kingdofl»,  during 
the  minority  ef  liidislaus,  the  posthumous  sou  c»f 
Albert  of  AuBtria.  That  general  signalized  him- 
self in  various  actions  against  the  Turks,  and  ob- 
liged Mahomet  II.  to  raise  the  siege  of  Belgrade 
(1456),  where  he  lost  above  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  and  was  himself  severely  wounded. 

Tlie  Greek  Empire  was  gradually  approaching 
its  downfal,  under  the  feeble  administiation  of  the 
House  of  Paleologus,  who  had  occupied  the  throne 
of  Constantinople  nnce  the  year  1 26 1 .  The  same 
vices  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  the  great 
power  of  the  patriarchs  and  llie  monks,  the  ran- 
cour of  theological  disputes,  the  fury  of  sectaries 
and  schismatics,  and  the  internal  dissension  to 
which  they  gave  rise,  aggravated  the  misfortunes 
and  disorders  of  the  state,  and  were  iastrumental 
in  hastening  on  its  final  destruction.  John  I.  and 
his  successors,  the  last  Emperors  of  Constanti- 
nople, being  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  Turks,  and  marching  on  military 
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of  Pacha,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  title  of  Em* 
peror.  Hia  son  Soliman  crossed  the  Hellesponi^ 
by  his  orders,  near  the  ruins  of  ancient  Troy,  and 
took  the  city  of  Gallipoli,  in  the  Thracian  Cher- 
Ronesus  ( 1358).  The  conquest  of  this  place  opened 
a  passage  for  ^e  Turks  into  Europe,  when  Thrace 
and  the  whole  of  Greece  was  soon  inundated  by 
these  new  invaders.  Amurath  I.,  theson  and  suc- 
cessor of  Orchan,  made  himself  master  of  Adria- 
nople  and  the  whole  of  Thrace  (1360) ;  he  next 
attacked  Macedonia,  Servia  and  Bulgaria^  and  ap- 
pointed the  first  Beglerbegy  or  Governor-general  of 
Romelia.  Several  Turkish  princes  of  Asia  Minor 
were  obliged  to  acknowledge  his  authority;  he 
made  himself  master  of  Kintaja,  the  metropolis 
of  Phrygia,  which  afterwards  became  the  capital 
of  Anatolia,  and  the  residence  of  the  governor  of 
Aat  province  (1389).  Amurath  was  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Cassova,  which  he  fought  with  the  Despot 
of  Servia,  assisted  by  his  numerous  allies*  In  this 
bloody  battle  the  Despot  himself  was  slain,  and 
both  sides  equally  claimed  the  victory.  Bajazet 
I.,  the  successor  of  Amurath,  put  an  end  to  all 
the  Turkish  sovereignties  which  still  subsisted  in 
Asia  Minor.  He  completed  the  reduction  of  Bul- 
garia, and  maintained  the  possession  of  it  by  Uie 
signal  victory  which  he  gained  at  Nicopolis  (1398) 
over  Sigismund,  King  of  Hungary.  The  Greek 
Empire  would  have  yielded  to  the  persevering 
efforts,  of  that  prince,  who  had 'maintained,  for  ten 
years,  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  had  he  not  been 
attacked,  in  the  midst  of  these  enterprises,  by  the 
famous  Timour,  the  new  conqueror  of  Asia. 

Timour,  commonly  called  Tamerlane^  was  one 
of  those  Mogul  Emirs  who  had  divided  amongst 
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'    "     '  One  of  his  descendants,  n&me<l  Babour,  fonndt^i 

'    *     '-  powerful  Empire  in  India,  the  remains  ofwi 

f      , '    ; .  1  .'  are  still  preserved  under  the  name  of  the  Eoii-' 

»  •   ;.  of  the  Great  Mogul.     The  invasion  of  Ttmour  :r 

•  tarded  for  some  time  the  progress  of  the  Turk- 

■^  »'  Empire.    The  fatal  dissensions,  which  arose  am^ 

the  sons  of  Bajazet,  set  them  at  open  war  n 
each  other.     At  length  Amorath  II.,  the  son  ^ 
Mahomet  I.,  and  grandson  of  Bajazet,  snecfe u- 
in  putting  a  stop  to  these  divisions,  and  rest'V- 
tlie  Empire  to  its  primitive  splendour.     He  •;'- 
prived  the  Greeks  of  all  the  phices  whidi  6U 1 ' 
mained  in  their  hands  on  the  Black  Sea,  alon^: 
coast  of  Thrace,   in   Macedonia  and    Th^^  ^ 
He  even  took,  hy  assault,  the  wall  and  forts  vi 
they  had  constructed  at  the  entrance  of  the  L-: 
<  mus  of  Corinth,  and  carried  his  ravages  to  the  ^' 

centre  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

The  two  heroes  of  the  Christians,  John  Hun. 
des  and  Scanderbeg,  arrested  the  progress  of  ' 
Ottoman  Sultan;     The  former,  who  was  G^^' 
of  the  Hungarians,  boldly  repulsed  the  Sulu: 
Servia,  whom  he  was  ambitious  to  conquer.     I 
other,  a  Greek  Prince,  who  possessed  one  ot  ' 
petty  states  of  Albania  of  which  Croja  wus  ' 
capital,  resisted  with  success  the  repeated  ati 
of  the  Turks.     Supported  by  a  amall  but  well 
eiplined  army,   and  favoured   by  the  momio 
with  which  his  territory  was  surrounded,  he  i^ 
compelled  Amurath  to  raise  the  si^e  of  C  - 
<  At  length  appeared  Mahomet  II.,  the  son  ant i ' 

cesser  of  Amurath,  (1451).     This  Prince,  i^ 
'^  was  raised  to  the  Ottoman  throne  in  thetwtn. 

V  y^v  o^  his  ^^9  conceived  the  design  of  acLic 

*he  conquest  of  the  Greek  Empire,  by  the  u- 
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of  CoDstantiiiople.  He  succeeded  in  oyercoming 
all  llie  difficalties  which  obstructed  this  enterprise, 
in  which  seyeral  of  his  predecessors  had  failed. 
At  the  head  of  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand 
combatants,  supported  by  a  fleet  of  300  sail,  he 
appeared  before  that  capital,  and  commenced  the 
siege  on  the  6Ui  April  1453.  The  besieged  ha- 
ving only  from  8000  to  10,000  men  to  oppose  the 
superior  force  of  the  enemy,  yielded  to  the  power- 
ful and  redoubled  efforts  of  the  Turks,  after  a  vi- 
gorous defence  of  fifty-three  days.  The  city  was 
carried  by  assault,  29th  May,  and  delivered  up  to 
the  unrestrained  pillage  of  the  soldiers.  Constan- 
tino, sumamed  Dragases,  the  last  of  the  Greek 
Emperors,  perished  in  the  first  onset ;  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  that  great  and  opulent  city  were  car- 
ried into  slavery.  *^  Mahomet,  on  entering  the  very 
day  of  the  sack,  saw  nothing  but  one  vast  and  dis- 
mal aolitiide.  Wishing  afterwards  to  attract  new 
inhabitants  to  this  city,  which  he  proposed  to  make 
the  seat  of  his  Empire,  he  guaranteed  an  entire  li- 
berty of  conscience  to  tho  Greeks  who  might  come 
to  settle  there ;  and  authorized  them  to  proceed  to 
the  election  of  a  new  patriarch,  whose  dignity  he 
enhanced  by  the  honours  and  privileges  which  he 
attached  to  it.  He  restored  also  the  fortifications 
of  the  city,  and,  by  way  of  precaution  against  the 
annaments  of  the  Venetians  and  other  western  na- 
tions, which  he  had  some  reason  to  dread,  he  con- 
structed the  famous  castle  of  the  Dardanelles,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont. 

This  conquest  was  followed  by  that  of  Servia, 
Bosnia,  Albania,  Greece,  and  the  whole  Peloponn^ 
sus  or  Morea,  as  well  as  most  of  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago.     The  Greek  Empire  of  Trebizond, 
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on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  submitted  in  like  is ' 
i,  ;•  I   ,  ner  to  the  law  of  the  conqueror  (1466).    Ds 

'    *         '    '  Commenus,  the  last  £m[>eror,  fell  by  the  w- 

of  the  Maliometans,  and  with  him  perished  m 
of  his  children  and  relations.    Such  a  rapid  ^ 
eion  of  conquests  created  an  alarm  amoo^  '< 
powers  of  Christendom.     In  an  assembly,  wii 
Pope  Pius  II.  held  at  Mantua  (1459),  he  pr'p> 
ed  a  general  association  among  the  powers  of  ''* 
West  against  the  Turks.     A  crusade  was  pel* 
ed  by  his  orders,  and  be  was  on  the  point  ot  •* 
ting  out  in  person  at  the  head  of  this  exp' •' 
when  he  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  death  at  Ar^ 
(1464),  where  he  had  appointed  the  genen 
dezvous  of  the  confederate  troops.     Thi;*  *■- 
added  to  the  terror  which  the  arms  of  MabofT' 
created  among  the  nations  of  the  West,  ^osckw.* 
the  plans  of  the  Cmsadersy  and  was  the  mt" 
dissolving  their  confederacy.     The  Turki4i  . 
pire  thus  became  firmly  established  in  Earpf" 
the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  put  tbemselve!^  .' 
same  time  under  tlie  protection  of  tlie  Portf 
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mAadoa  which  happened  m  the  fifteendi 
r  entiraly  dunged  the  &ce  of  Europe,  and  in- 
tA  «  new  syBtem  of  politic*.  This  iBrolatioa 
t  achieved  by  any  combina^oiu  of  profound 
nor  hy  dte  operation  of  that  physical  force 
generally  aubverta  thrones  and  goTemments. 
the  reault  oF  those  progresaive  chaages  which 
en  prodnoed  in  the  ideas  and  nnderetandinga 
natimu  of  Europe,  by  the  improTenieiits  and 
,ioiia  of  preceding  times ;  as  well  as  by  the 
oa  of  paper  and  printing,  of  goopowder,  and 
irioer'a  compaae.  By  means  of  these,  the 
I  of  lettera  aod  arts  was  greatly  extended, 
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and  yarioiiB  salutaiy  improTements  made  in  tl*- 
religion,  manners,  and  governments  of  Europe.  Tt? 
people  by  degrees  shook  off  the  yoke  of  bftrta- 
rism,  superstition,  and  fiRnalicism,  which  the  rp7o* 
Intion  of  the  fifth  century  had  imposed  oe  tbec , 
and  from  that  time  the  principal  States  of  Enropf 
began  to  acquire  the  strength,  and  gndnaiiy'.j 
jLssume  the  form,  which  they  have  since  maintaiDt^i 

Several  extraordinary  events,  however,  oonspirfi 
10  accelerate  these  happy  changes.     The  Bei*^ 
liOttres  aad  the  Fine  Arts  broke  out  with  nf* 
splendour,  after  the  downfal  of  the  Greek  Ec* 
pire.     The  celebrated  Petrarch*  and  his  discip^^ 
Boccacio  and  John  of  Ravenna,  were  the  first 'i^' 
brought  the  Italians  acquainted  with  ancient  hit- 
future,  as  the  true  source  aad  staadafd  of  fo-^ 
taste.     They  prepared  the  way  for  a  vast  nnn!.^ 
oi  the  Grecian  literati,  who,  to  escape  the  \^r^' 
rity  of  the  Turks,  had  fled  into  Italy,  where  t^^ 
apened  schools,  and  brought  the  stndy  of  Grer^ 
literature  into  considerable  repute.  Tbe  most  crlf 
brated  of  these  Greek  refugees  were,  Manuel  Oi^- 
soleras.  Cardinal  Besaarion,  Theodore  Gran,  Geti^> 
bf  Trebizond,  John  Ai^gyrophilus,  and  Demetr^^ 
Chalcondyles.      Protected  by  the  family  of 
Medicis  at  Florence,  they  assisted  in  forming  tb 
fine  geniuses  which  arose  in  Italy  during  the  fifc<r-/ 
rentury,  such  as  Leonardo  Aretino,  llie  two  G^ 
rini,  Poggio  of  Florence,  Angelo  Polttivi,  &r 
many  others.     Academies,  or  Free  Sodetfes.  ^'^• 
founded  at  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  Milan,  Ferr/ 
and  Florence,  for  the  encouragement  of  t^^^'- 
literature. 

From  Italy  tbe  study  of  ibe  ancient  arts  p-* 
/sd  to  the  other  states  of  £urope.     They  sc* 
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Tbe  timet  of  the  GesoeBe  naTigator  was  followed 
by  a  Floremiae  merdiaDt,  named  Amerigo  Veaputio^ 
Under  the  coodact  of  a  Spaniah  captain,  called  Al- 
foiiao  do  Ojeday  he  made  sereral  voyages  to  the 
New  World  after  the  year  1497.  Different  coaate 
ji  the  continent  of  South  America  were  Tiaited  by 
hiai ;  and  in  the  maps  of  his  diacoTeriea  which  he 
drew  up,  he  usurped  a  glory  which  did  not  belong 
to  him,  by  applying  his  own  name  to  the  new  coa- 
tjnent ;  whidi  it  has  since  retained. 

Tlie  Spaniards  conquered  the  laiands  and  a 
^oat  part  of  the  continent  of  America;  extending 
their  Tictories  along  with  their  diBCoreries.  Sti« 
innlated  by  the  thirst  of  gold^  whici^the  New  Woild 
xiffered  to  them  in  abniyflance,  they  committed 
crioMaand  barbaritiea  which  make  humanity  shud- 
der. Millions  of  the  unfortunate  natives  were  ei-* 
tber  massacred  or  buried  in  the  sea,  in  ppite  of 
the  ^foxts  which  the  Spanish  Bishop,  Berthelemi 
de  I^as  Casaa,  vainly  made  to  arrest  the  fury  of  hie 
Goaatrymen. '  In  the  year  after  the  first  dbcovery 
gi  Coinnibna,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  King  ^ 
Spaing  obtained  a  bull  from  Pope  Alexander  VLf 
h^  arfaieh  that  Pontiff  made  him  a  gift  of  all  the 
eooatriea  diecoveied,  or  to  be  discovered,  towards 
the  west  and  the  south ;  drawing  an  imaginary  line 
from  one  pole  to  the  other,  at  the  distance  of  a 
handred  leagues  westward  of  Cape  Verd  and  the 
Aaofas.  This  decision  having  given  offence  to  the 
King  <tf  Portugal^  wb9  deemed  it  pr^udicial  to  his 
diMOveries  in  the  East,  an  accommodation  waa 
contrived  between  the  two  courts,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  same  Pope,  bv  another  BuU  (1424)^ 
ramoved  tbe  line  in.  question  fiuiher  weat,  to  th^ 
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dKstftoee  of  fcmr  hundred  and  seventy  leagnee ;  m 
thai  all  the  ocmntries  lying  to  the  westward  of  Mk 
line  should  helong  to  the  King  of  SpslUy  white 
those  which  might  be  discovered  to  the  eastward, 
%ho«ld  fall  to  the  possession  of  the  King  of*  Portv^ 
gal.  *  It  was  on  this  pretended  tide  that  the  Spa^ 
niards  fomded  their  right  to  demand  the  Bubnt^ 
aiOB  of  the  Americsn  nations  to  the  Spanish  Crowv. 
Their  principal  conquests  in  the  New  World  com^ 
mence  from  the  reign  of  the  £nperor  Chanes  Vv 
It  was  m  his  name  that  Ferdinani  Cortes,  widi  m 
mere  handnd  of  troops,  overthrew  the  vast  £mpii% 
of  Mexico  (1591);  tlie  last  Emperors  of  whid^ 
Mootesama  and  GaSimocin,  wer^  sfaan,  and  a 
prod%iovB  npmher  of  *tiie  Mexicans  pot  to  tii^ 
aword.  Tlie  conqueror  of  Peru  was  Fianda 
Piaarro  (168S).  He  entered  the  country,  at  the 
head  of  SOO  men,  at  the  very  time  when  AtabM^ 
lipa  Kns  commencing  his  reign  as  Incasy  or  So« 
▼ereign  i)f  Pern.  That  prince  was  skin,  and  tto 
whole  of  Pern  snbdaed  by  the  Spaniards. 

[  The  Spaniards  founded  various  colonies  and  esta* 
bhsfaments  in  that  part  of  America  which  they  Itad 
subjected  to  their  dominion.  The  diameter  of  tfaeao 
colonies  differed  from  that  of  the  estahlishmenta 
which  the  Portuguese  had  founded  in  India,  and  the 
Dutch,  the  English,  and  the  French,  in  diilerent 
parts  of  the  world.  As  the  Spaniards  were  by  no 
ttieans  a  commercial  nation,  the  precious  metnis 
akme  were  the  obfeet  of  thei»copidity.  lliey  ap^ 
plied  themselves,  in  consequence,  to  the  working  of 
mines ;  they  imported  negroes  to  labour  in  them, 
and  maide  slaves  of  the  natives.  In  process  of 
time,  when  tlie  number  of  Eumpeans  had  increas* 
ed  in  these  countries,  and  the  precious  BMtals  be«> 
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!  I     I  coast,  in  the  third  yew  of  the  reign  of  EmnasGr/* 

'   !     !i*  Several   other  celebrated  FortagneBe  stTifratoi^. 

N     '  such  88  Almeida,  Albuqaerqne,  Acnnga,  Silmra. 

k'  ,1  and   de  Castro,  following  the  tiad  of  Vasco  ^ 

>  '   ^    '!  Gama,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  power  of  the  Po^ 

^      T;        :     f  tuguese  in  India.     Francis  Almeida  defiMt«fl  ibf 

fleet  of  the  Mameluke  Sultan  of  Egypt,  io  ^^ 
junction  with  thai  of  the  Kings  of  India  (loi'^ '- 
AlfoD20  Albuquerque  conquered  Goa(1511>>^ 
made  it  the  capital  of  all  the  FortagaeM  wuit^ 
mentB  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Aboat  tbe  mf 
time,  the  Fortuguese  established  themselnsmt^^ 
Molucca  Islands,  with  some  opposition  on-tbe  v^^ 
of  the  Spaniards.  Anthony  Sil veira  sigaabzed  b  Q- 
aelf  by  his  able  defence  of  Diu  (1588).  He  r^ 
pulsed  the  Turks,  and  mined  the  fleet  which  Soi* 
man  the  Great  had  sent  to  the  aiege  of  tbst  p^'^ 
(1547).  The  King  of  Cambay  having  resoined li' 
siege,  he  experienced  likewise  a  total  defeat  m-^ 
John  de  Castro,  who  then  conqaered  the  v^'-* 
kingdom  of  Diu. 

•  The  Fortuguese  found  powerful  kingdoms  i£ 
'  India,  and  nations  rich  and  cinliied.  Tber^^  t>&' 
tnre  and  the  industry  of  the  natives,  prodsce^  ^ 
fabricated  those  articles  of  commerce  and  merci  »r- 
dize  which  have  since  become  an  object  of  io^-f 
to  Europeans ;  at  least  nntil  the  acUvity  of  the  \<" 
netians  bad  furnished  the  inhabitants  of  ibis  par 
pf  the  world  with  them  in  such  abundance,  f^  ^'* 
make  them  be  regarded  aa  articles  of  abeolate  ne 
eessity.  This  cironmstance  waa  the  ressoD  \^'': 
the  Fortuguese  never  formed  any  other  than  ir- •- 
cantile  establishments  in  India,  which  they  en* '- 
^d  on  the  coasts,  without  extending  them  into  t  >^ 
Ulterior.   The  working  of  the  mines»  «m1  tlic  r^^^ 
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The  Dutch  were  the  people  tliel  profited  meet  hf. 
this  branch  of  indiutiy ;  they  cultivated  it  witk  an 
much  succeei,  and  under  ench  favourable  ciicqm- 
Btances,  that  they  at  length  succeeded  in  exduding 
the  Portuguese  diemselves  from  this  lucrative  traf> 
ficy  by  dispossessing  them  of  their  colonies  in  tha 
East. 

If  the  events  which  we  have  now  briefiy  detail* 
ed  proved  fatal  to  the  Venetians^  and  affiictiag  t9 
humanity,  by  the  wan  and  misfortunes  which  they 
occasionedy  it  is  nevertheless  certaio,  that  ewa- 
meroe  and  navigation  gained  prodigiously  by  thesn 
new  discoveries.  The  Portuguese,  after  having 
maintained  for  some  time  the  exclusive  pessemioii. 
of  the  navigation  and  trade  of  the  East,  found  al^ 
terwards  powerful  competitors  in  the  Spaniards*, 
the  Dutch,  English,  Fiench,  and  Danes,  who.  all 
established  mercantile  oonneodoiis  both  in  Indiik 
and  America.  '  Hence  innumecsble  aoncea  of 
wealth  were  opened  up  to  the  industry  of  tk^ 
Europeans ;  and  their  commerce,  formerly  limited 
to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Northern 
Sees,  and  confined  to  a  few  cities  in  Italy,  Flaii" 
den,  and  Germany,  was  now,  by  means  of  theit 
colonies  in  Africa,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies^ 
extended  to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  *  The  iolep- 
coune  of  the  Portuguese  with  China  was  as  early 
•s  the  yesr  1517,  and  with  Japan  it  began  in 
1542.  Ferdinand  Magellan  undertook  the  fiiai 
Toyage  found  the  worid  (1519),  and  his  expmple 
found  afterwards  a  number  of  imitators.  ^  By  do* 
grees  the  maritime  power  of  Europe  assuined  a 
formidable  aspect;  arts  and  manufectures  were 
multiplied ;  and  states,  fbrmeriy  poor,  became  rich 
Imd  flourishbg.     Kii^^doms  at  length  foqnd  in 
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»4iiiif«ii  of  ihe  Cbofch  to  an  Muicable  coochMioir, 
Umdtd  ntbor  to  exasperate  than  allay  the  miachief ; 
aad  if  the  conferenoeB  among  the  clergy  of  different 
peraaasioDa  latledf  it  waa  not  to  be  expected  that 
m  better  agreement,  or  a  reunion  of  partiea,  conld 
be  foimded  on  the  baais  of  a  General  Cooncil.  The 
Fk«leatanta  demanded  an  nneontrolled  liberty  for 
the  CoanciL  They  wished  it  to  be  asaembled  by 
order  of  the  £mperor»  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
£m|Mfo ;  and  that  their  dirines  shonld  hare  a  voice 
and  a  aeat  in  its  nieetanga.  The  Pope  waa  to  snb- 
jBit  to  ilB  aathority,  and  all  roatten  shonld  there 
be  decided  accordiag  to  the  mle  of  the  sacred 
Soiptmea.  These  tanna  were  by  no  means  agree- 
able to  the  Catholics.  Panl  III.  summoned  a 
CoaacU  at  Afantna  ( 1557),  and  another  at  Vicenaa 
(1558);  but  both  of  theae  convocations  were  inef- 
factaalf  as  waa  also  the  proposed  reform  in  the 
Court  of  ilomey  made  by  the  same  Pontiff.  It  waa 
feaolved  at  last,  at  the  inatance  of  the  Cadiolie 
princea  (1542),  to  convoke  the  Coandl  of  Tren^ 
thongb  the  opening  of  it  waa  deferred. till  1545. 

Thia  &nMNia]Coaaeil  met  with  two  intermptiona ; 
the  first  took  phuie  in  1547,  when  the  Pope,  who 
had  becooM  abrmed  at  the  snceess  of  the  Imperial 
anna,  tmnsfsrwd  the  Council  to  Bokigna,  on  pre* 
tanoe  that  an  epidemic  diatemper  had  broken  out 
at  Traat.  All  the  praktes  of  the  Emperor's  party 
fiamainad  at  Trent,  in  obediMice  to  the  command 
of  their  master,  who  pretested  loudly  against  the 
wsembly  at  Bokigna,  which  neverthdeas  held  ita 
niatb  and  tenth  Sessions  at  that  city.  Thn  latter 
Cooncil  having  been  dissolved  by  Paul  III.  (1 548)j 
ita  affiurs  contmned  in  a  languid  state  for  the  next 
two  jaaiBy  when  Pope  JdUos  Uhy  the  eucceasor  of 
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ed  iU     Maximilian  of  Austria,  son  of  the  Einf^- 
ror   Frederic  II  I.,   married   Mary  of  Bmgandy 

il477),  daughter  and  heiresft  of  Charles  ^e 
lasb,  last  Duke  of  Burgundy.  This  alliance  se* 
cured  to  Austria  the  whole  of  the  Low  Conntriefl;^ 
including  Frenche-Comt^,  Flanders,  and  Artois. 
Philip  the  Fair,  the  son  of  this  marriage,  espoused 
the  Infanta  of  Spain,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  of  Castillo.  They  had  two  sons,  Charles 
and  Ferdinand,  the  former  of  whom,  known  in  his- 
tory by  the  name  of  Charles  V.,  inherited  the  Low 
Countries  in  right  of  his  father  Philip  (1506).  On 
the  death  of  Ferdinand,  his  maternal  grand&ther 
(1516),  he  became  heir  to  the  whole  Spanish  sue* 
cession,  which  comprehended  the  kingdoms  of 
Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  together  witk 
Spanish  America*  To  these  vast  posseenons  weie 
added  his  patrimonial  dominions  in  Austria,  which 
were  transmitted  to  him  by  his  paternal  graadftK 
ther  the  Emperor  Maximilian  L  About  the  saniB 
time  (1519),  the  Imperial  dignity  was  confeired 
on  this  prince  by  the  doctors ;  so  that  Europe  had 
not  seen,  since  the  time  of  Chariemagne,  a  mo* 
narchy  so  powerful  as  that  of  Charies  V« 

This  Emperor  concluded  a  treaty  with  his  hnn 
tlier  Ferdinand,  by  which  he  ceded  to  him  all  hi^ 
hereditary  possessions  in  Germany.  The  two  bro- 
ihers  thus  became  the  founders  of  the  two  princi-i 
pal  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria,  tIx.  that  of 
Spain,  which  began  with  Charles  Y.,  (called 
Charles  L  of  Spain),  and  ended  with  Charies  IL 
(1700);  and  that  of  Germany,  of  which  Ferdi- 
nand I.  was  the  ancestor,  and  which  became  ex* 
tinct  in  the  male  Ime  in  the  Emperor  Charles  VI« 
(1740).  These  two  bcanches,  closely  allied  to  eaci) 
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States  an  equality  of  power  or  territorial  pomeaaion. 
This  would  have  been  chimerical.  The  object  of 
this  system  was  to  maintain  a  perfect  equality  of 
rights,  in  Tirtue  of  which  the  weaker  might  enjoy 
in  security  all  that  they  held  by  a  just  claim.  It 
was  purely  a  defensive  and  preservative  system  ; 
nor  did  it  affect  to  put  an  end  to  all  wars  ;  it  was 
directed  solely  against  the  ambition  and  usurpa- 
tion of  conquerors.  Its  fundamental  principle 
iras  to  prevent  any  one  state  from  acquiring  suffix 
cient  power  to  resist  the  united  efforts  of  the 
others.] 

France  was  the  leading  power  that  undertook 
the  task  of  regulating  the  balance  against  the 
House  of  Austria.  Francis  I.  and  Henry  IL  used 
every  effort  to  excite  combinations  against  Char- 
les V.  Francis  was  the  first  sovereign  in  Europe 
that  entered  into  treaties  of  alliance  with  the  Turks 
i^nst  Austria ;  and  in  this  way  the  Porte  was, 
to  a  certain  extent,  amalgamated  with  the  poKtical 
system  of  Europe.  So  long  as  their  object  was  to 
subvert  the  feudal  aristocracy,  and  the  Protestant 
religion  in  France,  Francis  and  Henry  were  stre- 
nuous defendera  of  the  Germanic  system,  and  ex-> 
tended  their  protection  to  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Protestant  States  of  the  Empire,  under  the  per- 
suasion that  all  Europe  would  bend  to  the  Aus- 
trian yoke,  if  the  Emperors  of  that  House  should 
succeed  in  rendering  their  power  absolute  and  he- 
reditary in  the  Empire.  Henry  lY.,  Louis  XHI., 
and  the  Cardinals  Richelieu  and  Maxarin,  adopted 
the  same  line  of  policy.  ^  They  joined  in  league 
with  the  Protestant  Princes,  and  armed  by  tuma 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  agunst  Austria,  and 
*he  Emperor  Ferdinand'  II.,  whose  ambitious  'de* 
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State  of  combustion.     The  Catholic  princes,  it  ii» 
instigation  of  Cardinal  Campeggio,  assemby  i* 
Ratisbonne  (1524*),  and  there  adopted  mem^ 
of  extreme  rigoor,  for  patting  the  edict  into  ex^a- 
tion  with  in  their  respective  states.    The  case  vt*  'y 
no  means  the  same  with  the  princes  and  states  wt^ 
adhered  to  tlie  Reformation,  or  who  gave  it  ih^' 
protection.     To  apply  the  conditions  of  tbeeti^: 
to  them,  it  wonld  have  been  necessary  to  come  i* 
«  civil  war,  which  the  more  prudent  meiDl)cn<  ^ 
the  Germanic  body  sought  to  avoid.    This  hj- 
gious  schism  was  still  more  aggravated  at  the  Dih 
of  Augsbnrg,  where  the  Emperor  issued  a  dei-ree, 
condemning  the  Confession  of  Faith  which  t'l. 
Protestant  princes  had  presented  to  him.    i-* 
decree  limited  a  time  within  which  they  ^^ 
commanded,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  article^  u> 
dispute,  to'conform  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Catht  ;v 
Church.     Thus  urged  to  extremities,  the  Pn>v*- 
tant  leaders  determined  to  assemble  at  Soiali<^<>' 
before  the  end  of  this  very  year  (1530),  vhtrt 
they  laid  the  fotmdation  of  a  Union^  or  defeii^-^^ 
alliance,  which  was  afterwards  renewed  at  diier?- • 
times.     John  Frederic,   Elector  of  Saxony,  t^* 
Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  declared  thfrn^^ :'** 
chiefs  of  this  Union.     In  opposition  to  this  ro*''* 
deracy,  the  Catholic  princes  instttnted  the  // 
Leagiie ;  so  called  because  its  object  was  the  >  r 
fence  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

Every  thing  seemed  to  announce  a  civil  wr. 
when  a  new  irruption  of  the  Turks  into  Hunc' ' 
«  and  Austria,  induced  the  Catholics  to  sign,  at  N> 

remberg  (1530),  a  truce,  or  accommodation,  «  ' 
the  princes  ot  the  Union ;  in  virtue  of  wbic:'-  > 
peacct  bcwGcn  the  states  of  the  two  religioD^  "f- 
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-  ^MMKladed,  and  approTed  by  the  Emperor ;  io  con* 
liifiie  till  a  Genenl  Coanclt,  or  some  new  SBsembly 
«lioald  decide  othenriae.    This  peace  was  renew* 
«d  in  varioQs  aoheeqnent  aasembliee.     The  PhH 
teetant  princes,  faowerer,  still  persisted  in  their  re* 
ittsal  to  adcnowledge  the  authority  of  Councib  con« 
Toked  by  the  Popes  ;  and  their  confederacy  daily 
veottfing  new  accessionsy  the  Emperor,  after  hay* 
ing  made  peace  with  France,  at  Crepy  (1544), 
mUk  oondnded  an  armistice  of  fire  years  with  the 
Tnrka,  resolred  to  declare  war  against  these  schia* 
mados,  who^  presuming  on  their  onion  and  their 
Junieable  rdadona  with  foreign  powen,  thought 
themsekes  capable  of  <Mctating  laws  to  the  Empire. 
He  issoed  an  edict  of  proscription  (1546)  against 
ahe  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hes* 
ae,  Ike  two  ehieft  of  the  Union ;  and  having  en* 
tei«d  into  a  secret  alliance  wi^  Dnke  Manrice, 
n  younger  bianeh  of  the  ftunily  of  Saxony,  and  a 
near  relation  of  the  Elector,  he  succeeded  in  truis« 
fening  the  theatre  of  war  from  the  Danube  to  the 
£ibe«     The  Elector  being  defeated  by  the  Em^ 
pOTor,  in  an  action  which  took  place  at  Mecklen* 
hmg  ( 1547),  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror ; 
and  ike  Landgrave  of  Hesse  met  with  the  same 
late  two  months  after.     The  Union  of  Smalcakle 
was  then  dissolved,  and  the  Emperor,  whg  now 
saw  himself  master  of  Germany,  assembled  a  Diet 
at  Augsbuig,  in  which  he  acted  the  part  of  a  dio^ 
talor.     A  large  detachment  of  his  troops,  billeted 
cm  the  eity,  served  as  his  body  guard,  while  the 
raat'  of  his  army  was  encamped  in  the  neighbour* 
hood.     At  this  diet,  he  conferred  on  Duke  Man* 
rke  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  of  wbkh  he  had  de* 
privedkif  prisoner,  John  Frederick.     The  investi* 
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t«ra  ^f  the  «ew  Eleelor  UmA  place  At  Avgalnun 
(1548) ;  and  whttt  deservee  to  be  peitktikrly  le^ 
narked  ia  tbU  diet  ib,  that  the  Empesar  enteMBd 
iaio  a  acheme  for  the  eatire  nun  and  extirpatiea 
ef  PfotentantisBi,  by  cempeUiag  ibe  pnncea  and 
slatea  of  the  Refcmnation  to  rejoin  the  Catholio 
Cbnrch,  by  meana  of  a  formula  which  he  made 
them  adcmty  known  by  the  name  of  the  ItUerim  i 
and  which,  by  ita  preliminary  anrangament,  alknr* 
ed  them  only  the  nae  of  the  commnnion  in  bodU 
kinda,  and  the  marriage  of  their  prieata»  nntil  the 
whole  matter  ehonld  be  decided  by  a  Coancil. 

The  victoriea  of  Charles  V.»  which  seemed  to 
hnre  made  him  abaolnte  maater  of  the  Empire* 
ware  aeon  followed  by  reveiraea,  which  edipaed  all 
ibe  former  glory  of  hii  reign.  The  Elector  Manrioo^ 
though  indebted  to  him  lor  his  newdignityy  thought 
he  might  take  advantage  of  the  diatrassed  condi* 
tion  to  which  that  prince  was  ledneed  by  the  low 
state  of  his  finances,  to  make  a  new  attempt  to  U- 
mit  his  antborityy  and  restore  the  IVoteatant  reli* 
gion.  With  this  Tiew,  having  inlisted  some  of  the 
princes  of  tlie  Empire  in  his  cansOy  and  condnded 
B  secret  treaty  with  Henry  11.  of  Francoi  nt 
Chambord,  he  marched  with,  anch  rapidity  againal 
the  Emperor,  that  he  needy  swpnsed  hmi  m 
Inspri|ck»  and  obliged  him  to  have  raoonne  to  the 
mediation  of  hia  brother  Ferdinand^  when  a  treaty 
waa  condnded  with  Mauricet  which  waa  aigned  n| 
Pwaan  (1562).  There  the  liberty  of  the  Protae* 
tent  womhip  was  sanctioned ;  and  it  was  agreedl 
Aat  a  Generd  Conndl  should  be  anmmoned  ttfi 
draw  up  the  articles  of  a  solid  and  penneneni 
peaoe  between  the  states  of  both  religions. 
•    This  die|»  which  was  Jong  tetaided  by  p9liti<«l 
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e'vento,  did  not  assemble  at  Aagsbni^  till  tbe  year 
(  1555).  There  a  definitire  peace  was  concluded 
on  tbe  stibject  of  religion,  and  it  was  ordained  that 
both  I^testant  and  Catholic  states  should  enjoy  a 
perfect  liberty  of  worship ;  and  that  no  reonion 
ehoold  erer  be  atteinpted  by  any  other  than  ami- 
cable means.  Tbe  secnlansing  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal revennes,  which  the  Protestant  princes  had  in- 
trodnced  into  their  states,  was  ratified  ;  bat  there 
uras  one  of  the  aiticles  of  the  treaty  which  ex- 
l^ressly  pfoWded,  that  every  prelate  or  churchman, 
who  renounced  his  ancient  (kith  to  embrace  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  should  lose  his  benefice. 
This  latter  clause,  known  by  the  ntfme  of  Eccle^ 
MsHtal  Reserve^  did  not  pass  but  with  the  most 
determined  opposition. 

Differences  of  more  kinds  than  one  sprung 
from  this  treaty  of  peace,— the  articles  of  which 
each  party  interpreted  to  their  own  advantage. 
Hence  those  stratagems  which  at  length  oc- 
casioned a  new  war— -that  of  the  Thirty  Years. 
The  Protestant  Princes  and  States,  wishing  to 
provide  for  their  own  security,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  those  arbitrary  measures,  of  which  they 
ibooght  they  had  reason  to  complain,  assembled  at 
Heilbronn  (1594),  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of 
m  new  union,  which  was  confirmed  in  the  assem- 
blies held  at  Halle,  in  Suabia,  in  the  vears  160S  and 
1610.  The  chief  promoter  of  this  union  was 
Henry  IV.  of  France^  who  designed  to  use  it  as  a 
cheek  on  the  ambition  of  the  House  of  Austria ;  nnd 
ds  a  means  for  carrying  into '  execution  the'  grand 
project  which  he  meditated  with  regard  to  the  pa- 
cification of  Europe.  He  Concluded  an  alliance 
with  the  Princes  of  the  Union,  and  detcnniued  ilie 
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number  of  troops  to  be  faroiabed  bjr  each  of  ibe^ 
contracting  parties.  The  Catholic  princes  and 
States,  afraid  of  being  taken  unawares,  renewed 
their  League,  which  they  signed  at  Wnrizbnrg 
(1609).  The  rich  duchy  of  Juliers,  which  had 
become  vacant  this  same  year,  was  contested  by, 
several  claimants ;  and  as  Austria  was  equally  de- 
sirous of  possessing  it,  this  was  made  the  occasion 
of  raising  powerful  armies  in  France,  Germany^ 
Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries.  A  considerable 
number  of  troops  had  already  taken  the  fields 
mbout  the  beginning  of  the  year  1610,  when  the 
unexpected  death  of  Henry  IV.  disconcerted  all 
their  measures.  This  changed  the  polities  of  the 
French  court,  and  also  induced  the  Princes  of  th^ 
Union  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  League,—- 
the  articles  of  which  were  signed  at  Munich  an  J 
Wildstett  (1610). 

In  this  manner  the  resentment  of  both  parties 
was  suspended  for  the  moment ;  but  the  causo 
of  their  disunion  still  remained,  which  at  length 
(1618)  kindled  a  wwr  that  extended  from.  Bo- 
hemia over  all  Germany,  and  involved,  in  course 
of  time,  a  great  part  of  Europe.  The  history  of 
this  tedious  war,  in  which  politics  had  as  great  ft 
share  as  zeal  for  religion,  may  be  divided  into  four 
principal  periods,  namely,  the  Palatine,  the  Da- 
nish, the  Swedish,  and  the  French  war.  Frede*. 
rick  v.,  Elector  Palatine,  and  head  of  the  Protes* 
tant  Union,  having  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  the 
Bohemian  States  (1619),  which  had  rebelled  a- 
gainst  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  IL,  engaged  in  a 
war  with  that  prince ;  but  being  deserted  by  his  al- 
lies, and  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Prague  (1620)^ 
he  was  driven  from  Bohemia,  and  stripped  of  all  his 
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dodiiiitons.  The  yictorions  arms  of  Aiifitria  80ou 
extended  their  conquests  o?er  a  great  part  of  the 
Smpve. 

Chrktiaa  IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  who  wan  in 
atlKance  with  most  of  the  Pk-otestant  princes,  next 
wndertook  the  defence  of  the  federal  system ;  but 
he  was  not  more  fortunate  than  the  Elector  Pala* 
tine  had  been.  Being  defeated  by  Tilly,  at  the 
frmons  battle  of  Lntzen  (1626),  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  his  allies,  and  to  sign  a 
separate  pe^oe  with  the  Emperor  at  Lubeck 
(1629).  Gustavus  Adolphns,  King  of  Sweden, 
punned  the  career  of  the  Danish  monarch.  En* 
eooraged  by  France,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  PMestant  princes,  with  the  riew  of  checking 
the  ambitious  projects  of  Ferdinand  II.,  who,  by 
means  of  his  general,  Wallenstein,  whom  he  had' 
crested  Duke  of  Friedland,  and  iorested  in  the 
Duchy  of  Meoklenbui^,  was  dictating  the  law  to 
the  whole  Empire,  and  even  threatening  the  king- 
doms of  the  North.  NoAing  could  be  more 
splendid  than  the  campaigns  of  the  Swedish  hero 
in  Germany,  and  the  Tictones  which  he  obtained 
at  Leipsic  {l631),  and  Lutsen  (1632) ;  but  having 
been  slain  m  the  latter  action,  the  affiurs  of  the 
Swedes  began  to  decline ;  and  they  were  totally 
ruined  by  iSbB  defeat  which  they  sustained  at  Nord- 
Itngen  (1634).  From  that  time  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  John  George  L,  renounced  the  alliance 
of  Sweden ;  and  in  yielding  op  Lnsace  to  the  Em* 
peior,  he  consented  to  a  separate  treaty  of  peace, 
which  was  signed  at  Prague  ( 1635). 

It  wm  at  &i8  period  that  France,  which  till  tlien 
Imd  hut  fe^ly  supported  the  Swedes  and  tlie  Fro- 
teatant  Princes,  thought  it  of  adrantage  to  her  in- 
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terests  to  undertake  their  defence  against  An^'r'. 
Having  declared  war  against  Spain,  she  mm'^' 
numerous  armies  at  once  into  Italy,  Spain.  (•?• 
many,  and  the  Low  Countries.  Bernard,  Pt"  ' 
of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  the  three  French  Gerwr?'. 
Guebriant,  Turenne,  and  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  <- 
nalized  themselves  by  their  exploits  in  the  h\^ 
rial  war ;  while  the  disciples  of  Gustavos  Ado'p'  *«>' 
Banier,  Torstenston,  and  Wrangel,  distinirni-f'^  • 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Swedish  anoi^  ^ 
the  various  campaigns  which  took  place,  from  '|'' 
year  1635  till  the  conclusion  of  the  petre.  ^^ 
▼er  were  negotiations  more  tedious  or  more  c*^ 
plicated  than  those  which  preceded  the  trp&<y  ' 
Westphalia.  The  preliminaries  were  sis^  ^' 
Hamburgh  in  1641 ;  but  the  opening  of  the  0> 
gross  at  Mnnster  and  Osnabuiig,  did  not  ^^' 
place  till  1 644.  The  Counts  D* Avanx  and  V' 
▼ien,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Fnuoe,  shared  ^^  ' 
Oxenstiem  and  Salvius,  the  Swedish  Envoys  ''' 
principal  glory  of  this  negotiation,  which  m^V" 
tracted  on  purpose,  as  the  belligerent  powers  uf 
daily  expecting  to  see  the  events  of  the  war  cW^- 
in  their  favour.  It  was  not  until  the  24th  ot '  ' 
tober  1648,  that  the  peace  was  £nallysip.  < 
Munster  and  Osnaburg. 

This  peace,  which  was  renewed  19  every  ^"^ 
quent  treaty,  an<l  made  a  fundamental  U^  ^  '^ 
Empire,  fixed  definitively  the  constitntion  of  \ 
Germanic   Body.     The  territorial   righu  ol  '' 
states,  known  by  the   name  of  stqiterioritv''' 
privilege  of  making  alliances  with  each  other.  ' 
with  foreign  powers— and  advising  with  tl)*" 
peror  at  the  Diets,  in  every  thing  that  codi"*' 
the  general  administration  of  the  Empire.  ^ 

ifirmed  to  them  in  tlie  most  authentic  d^-^- 
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the  name  of  the  Low  Comilriest  made  peit  of  thm 
Mcieiit  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  which  had  been  unit* 
ed  to  the  German  Empire  since  the  tenth  oentwy* 
The  priodpal  of  theae  had  been  acquired  by  the 
Dnkes  of  Bmgnndy,  who  made  them  over,  witii 
other  estates,  to  the  House  of  Austria  (1477). 
Charles  V.  added  the  provinces  of  Friesland,  Gro«- 
ningen,  and  Gueldres,  to  the  states  to  which  he 
had  succeeded  in  Burgundy.  He  united  the  ae- 
renteen  promcee  of  the  Low  Countries  into  -one 
and  the  same  government ;  and  ordered,  by  the 
Praffmatie  which  he  published  (1549),  that  the^ 
shonid  never  henceforth  be  disunited.  This  same 
prince,  as  the  diet  of  Augsbnrg  (1548),  entered 
into  a  negociation  with  the  Germanic  Body,  in 
tirftne  of  which  he  consented  to  put  these  pro- 
vinces under  their  protection ;  under  condition  of 
their  observing  the  public  peace,  and  paymg  into 
the  exchequer  <^  the  Empire  double  the  oontri- 
button  of  an  Electorate.  He  guaranteed  to  the 
princea  of  the  Low  Countries  a  vote  and  a  seaa 
at  the  Diet,  aa  chielaof  the  cinde  of  Buiguady* 
These  provinces,  mofeover,  were  to  be  constdered 
as  free  and  independent  sovereignties,  without  be* 
ing  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  either  of  the  Empire 
or  of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  who  were  not  ai^ 
thorized  to  proceed  against  them,  except  when 
thev  were  found  in  arrears  with  the  payment  of 
theur  contingent,  or  when  they  infringed  the  law 
of  the  public  peace* 

Charles  V.  having  transferred  these  countries  to 
his  son,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  they  were  then  inceri- 
porated  with  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  and  it  waa 
under. the  reign  of  this  latter  prince  that  those 
trouUea  began  which  gave  rise  to  the  Sapublic  of 
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United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries.  The 
Uiie  origin  of  tbese  troubles  is  to  be  found  in  the 
despotism  of  Pbilip  II.,  and  in  his  extravagant  and 
imatical  seal  for  the  Catholic  religion.  This 
prince,  the  declared  enemy  of  the  rights  and  lifoer- 
tiee  of  the  Belgic  Provinces,  was  mortified  to  wit- 
Bees  the  religious  privileges  which  they  enjoyed ; 
under  favour  of  which  the  doctrines  of  the  He- 
idnnation  were  daily  making  new  progress.  Be- 
ing resolved  to  extirpate  this  new  faith,  together 
wkh  the  politick  liberties  which  served  to  protect 
k,  be  intcodaced  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition 
(1559),  as  the  moat  sore  and  infallible  support  of 
deapotiBm.  With  the  caasent  and  authority  of 
Pope  Paul  IV.,  he  suppressed,  for  this  purpose, 
the  metropolitan  and  diocesan  rights  which  the 
nrchbishops  and  bishops  of  the  Empire  and  of' 
France  had  exercised  in  the  Low  Conntries ;  he 
inatitnted  three  new  bishoprics  at  Utrecht,  Cara- 
bmy,  and  Malines ;  and  under  their  jurisdiction 
be  put  thirteen  new  bishoprics  which  he  had 
erected,  besides  those  of  Arras  and  Toucnay.  Hav* ' 
iDg  in  this  way  augn»ented  the  number  of  his  sa- 
tellitea  in  the  assembly  of  the  States-General,  he 
suppressed  a  great  multitude  of  abbeys  and  mo- 
nasteries, the  revenues  of  which  he  applied  to  the 
endowment  of  his  newly  made  bishopricei. 

These  innovations,  added  to  the  publication  of 
ihe  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  according  to 
hia  orders,  excited  a  very  general  discontent.  I'he 
repeated  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  Staten, 
having  produced  no  effect  on  the  inflexible  mind 
of  Philip,  the  nobility  took  the  resolution  of  form- 
ing  a  confederacy  at  Breda,  known  by  the  name 
o£  tbe  Compramiie.    The*  confederates  drew  up 
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by  this  name.  Those  were  called  Beggars  i'*'^' 
WoodSy  who  concealed  themselves  in  the!«r"*^ 
and  marshes  ;  never  sallying  forth  bat  in  the  i;  " 
to  commit  all  sorts  of  excesses.  Lastly,  tb«  .^'' 
time  or  Marine  Beggars^  were  those  who  em;*  •• 
ed  themselves  in  piracy ;  infesting  the  coasts  ^• 
making  descents  on  the  country. 

It  was  in  this  situation  of  affairs  that  the  PH^'*' ' 
Orange,  one  of  the  richest  proprietors  in  the  L<  '■' 
Countries,  assisted  by  his  brother  the  CoBDt(^  >^" 
Ban,  assembled  different  bodies  of  troops  in  ^^^" 
pire,  with  which  he  attacked  the  Low  CooBtrif^  * 
aeveral  places  at  once  (1658).   Failing  in  tbf^  ^-' 
attempts,  he  soon  changed  his  plan ;  vsA  i^^''^^' 
ing  the  Marine  Beggaia  in  the  canse,  be  rec^^ 
to  attack  the  Spaniards  by  eea.    The  Bee^^ '' 
conraged  by  that  Prince,  and  Willitn  Coai  • 
la  Mark,  somamed  the  Boar  cfArdenam,  toe  ^ '' 
city  of  Brille  by  snrprise  (1572),  situated  m 
Isle  pf  Vooni,  and  regarded  as  the  stroDci'' 
the  Jtew  republic  of  the  Belgic  Frovisce^' 
capture  of  the  port  of  Briile  caused  arevv' 
in  Zealand.   All  the  cities  of  that  proriace,^^ 
Middleburg,  opened  their  gates  to  the  1^*- 
aod  their  example  was  followed  by  mos^ '' ' 
towns  in  Holland.     An  assembly  of  the  >t^^'* 
this  latter  province  met  this  same  ynr  »^ ' 
where  they  laid  the  foundation  of  their  ^'^ 
public.    The  Prince  of  Orange  was  there  d<« 
.   StadUioMer  or  Governor  of  the  provinct*  *'■ 
land,  Zealand,  Friesland,  and  Utrecht :  »•*'  ^ 
agreed  never  to  treat  with  the  Spaiuards  (^ 
by  common  consent.     The  public  exercise  i" 
reformed  religion  was  introduced,  acceniiii^  ^ 
form  of  Geneva. 

This   rising  republic   became  mora  ^'^' 
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fllablkhed  in  conteqaence  of  several  adFantages 
which  the  Confederate!  had  gained  over  the  Spa- 
niardsy  whose  troops  being  badly  paidy  at  length 
mutinied ;  and  breaking  oat  into  the  greatest  dis* 
orders,  they  pillaged  several  cities,  among  others 
Antwerp,  and  laid  waste  the  whole  of  the  Low 
Coantries.  The  States  General,  then  assembled  at 
Brassels,  implored  the  assistance  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  Confederates.  A  negociation  was 
then  opened  at  Ghent  (1576),  between  the  States 
of  Brussels,  and  those  of  Holland  and  Zeahmd ; 
where  a  general  onion,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
PaeifUxUion  of  Ghenty  was  signed.  They  engaged 
matoally  to  assist  each  other,  with  the  view  of  ex-* 
pelling  the  Spanish  troops,  and  never  more  per- 
mitting them  to  enter  the  Low  Conntries.  The 
Confederates,  who  were  in  alliance  with  Qneen 
Elis^ieth  of  England,  pnrsned  the  Spaniards  every 
where,  who  soon  saw  themselves  reduced  to  .the 
single  provinces  of  Loxemborg,  Limbiirg»  and 
Manrar* 

They  were  on  the  point  of  being  expelled  from 
tliee^  also»  when  the  government  of  the  Low 
Countries  wae  intmsted  to  Alexander  Faraeed, 
Brince  of  Parma.  Eqoally  distinguished  aa  a  po- 
Kticsan  and  a  warrior,  this  Prince  revived  the  Spa- 
abb  interests.  Taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions 
which  had  arisen  among  the  Confederates  iirom  (he 
diversity  of  their  religions  opinions,  he  again  re- 
duced the  provinces  of  Flanders,  Artois,  and 
HainAult,  under  the  Spanish  dominion.  He  took 
the  city  of  Maestricht  by  assault,  and  entered  into 
a  negociation  with  the  States*  General  of  the  Low 
Countries  at  Cologne,  under  the  mediation  of  the 
Emperor  Eodolph  II.,  the  Pope,  and  some  of  the 
princes  of  the  Empire.    This  negotiation  proved 
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nfl^ttifi«paTOhaM(l6M).  P«ter  de  HagmladN 
a  gvnllenaa  of  Akaee,  who  had  baeii  a^^uHed 
gogrernor  of  theae  comiriea  by  the  Duke,  bid  o|h 
praflsed  the  Aiutcianeobjeotstaad  haraated  the  vrhote 
neigbbonring  states ;  especially  die  Swiss.  Thft 
oompluiits  which  were  nade  on  this  score  to  tb* 
Dake,  hainng  cmly  rendered  Hagenbach  stall  mot# 
insolent,  the  Swisa,  with  the  concarrence  of  sevo* 
sal  states  of  the  Empire^  paid  down^  at  Basle,  tha 
anms  stipulated  in  the  contract  for  repnrchasiDg 
the  two  pvoTittcea ;  and,  by  force  oi  armS)  thej 
reestablished  the  Anatrian  prince  in  the  posseaooa 
of  Alsace  and  Briagau.  They  even  went  so  for  aa  !» 
institote  legal  proceedings  against  Hagenbach,  who 
was  in  oenseqneace  beheaded  at  Brisach  inl474b 

The-  Duke,  determined  to  avenge  this  m^ 
snlt,  aasembled  an  amy  of  a  hundred  thenaand 
men,  with  which  he  penetnited  through  Fraache*- 
Comt6  into  Switaerland*  He  waa  defeated  in  the 
first  jietioD,  which  took  place  at  Geranson  (1476)r 
after  which  he  rainforoed  hia  troops»  and  kid  siege 
to  Morat.  Here  he  waa  again  attacked  by  the 
Swiss,  who  killed  eighteen  thousand  of  his  nieo» 
and  seised  the  whole  of  his  camp  and  baggage. 
The  Duke  of  Lorrain,  an  ally  of  the  Swias,  was 
then  restored  to  those  statea  of  which  the  Duke  of 
Bnignndy  had  deprived  him.  This  latter  prince, 
in  a  great  fury,  came  and  laid  siege  to  Naacy^f 
The  Swiss  marched  to  the  relief  of  thia  placoy 
where  they  fought  a  third  and  last  battle  with  tha 
Dake,  who  waa  hece  defeated  and  shun  (1477). 

These  victories  of  the  Swiss  over  the  Duke  of 
Borgnndy,  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of 
his  time,  raised  the  £une  of  their  arms;  and  made 
their  fnendahipand  aUianee  ba  courted  by  the  fiM 
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ness  of  tlie  German  Emperors,  encouraged  fore^ 
powers  to  form  plans  of  aggrandisemeni  and  res- 
quest  over  these  countries.  The  Kings  of  It&d^^- 
Charles  WilU  Louis  XIL,  and  Francis  I.,  «?: 
away  by  a  mania  for  conquest,  undertook  w^'^v 
expeditions  into  Italy,  for  enforcing  their  cUis*^ 
either  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  the  dmhy  ^ 
Milan.  They  were  thwarted  in  their  scbemft  h} 
the  Kings  of  Spain,  who,  being  already  master*  uf 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  Uiought  tbey  behoved  it*  ^ 
extend  their  views  to  the  Continent  of  Italy,  ^^f' 
dinand  the  Catholic  deprived  the  French  of  tk 
;•  kingdom    of    Naples   (1500).      His    success- 

J  Charles  V.,  expelled  them  from  the  Mihu»oH>.  d 

i  obliged   Francis   I,,  by  the   treaties  of  M-'-* 

I  (1526),  Cambray  (1529),  and  Crepy  (1^^'  /' 

I  give  up  his  pretensions  on  the  kingdom  of  Nap^' 

i  and  the  duchy  of  Milan.     From  this  time  ^ 

;  Spaniards  were  the  predominating  power  in  l'^} 

i  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

':!  In  the  midst  of  these  revolutions,  there  8n>^' 

^  three  new  principalities  within  that  kingdom;  thc>«' 

I  of  Florence,  Parma^  and  Malta.     The  Repuh.' 

j>  of  Florence  held  a  distinguished  rank  in  Italy  >> 

|j  ring  the  fifteenth  century,  both  on  acconnt  of  ^ 

*j  flourishing  state  of  its  commerce,  and  the  Itrge  ei- 

t  tent   of   its   territory,  which   comprehended  ^f 

!j  greater  part  of  Tuscany,  and  gave  to  this  Repuliii 

.^'  the  means  of  holding  the  balance  between  ti>r 

i  other  powers  of  Italy.     The  opulent  family  ot  th^ 

I  Medici  here  exercised  a  high  degree  of  inflaeDCi! ; 

'I  they  ruled  not  by  force  but  by  their  mumficeiRv, 

';  and  the  judicious  use  which  they  made  of  tiu  r 

1  great  riches.     The  credit  and  populvity  of  tii 

^«*dici,    excited    envy  and   perBecation  agaiii^^ 
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hat  Im  •bonld  Kknowledge  it  si  k  tenore  of  the 
Empire,  Mid  not  of  tbe  Pope. 

Among  the  number  of  thorn  repoblics  which 
be  ViBCOBti  of  Milan  had  aabdned  and  over- 
hrown  in  tbe  fioateenth  centnry,  were  those  of 
l^mna  and  Placenuo.  They  bad  fonned  a  de- 
>endency  of  the  dnchy  of  Milan  until  ISM,  when 
Uinia  XII.  haring  been  expelled  from  the  Mt< 
anoia  by  tbe  Allies  of  the  Holy  League,  these 
;Ibea  were  anirendered  b/  the  Striae  to  Pbpe 
TnlioB  IL,  who  laid  some  claim  to  them,  aa  making 
part  of  the  dotrry  of  the  famous  Coiuitem  Matilda, 
rbe  Eraperor  Maximilian  ceded  them  to  tbe  Pope 
ly  tbe  treaty  of  peace  which  be  made  with  bim  in 
1512.  Francis  I.  took  theae  citioe  again  from  the 
tonrt  of  Home,  when  be  reconquered  the  duchy 
if  MUan  (tS15) ;  bal  this  prince  having  also  been 
apdJedfrom  th6  Milannis^iaSI),  tbePfpeagain 
jiot  poAeaaion  of  Parma  and  Fbcentio,  &i  Tinn* 
£  tiw  treaty  whkli  he  had  conclnded  with  Chsrlea 
V^.,  for  the  reeatabliabmetit  of  FlvncB  Sforza  In 
Jm  ditchy  of  Milan.  These  cities  continned  to 
am  part  of  the  Ecclenostical  Statea  until  1545, 
vh«L  they  were  dismembered  from  it  by  Paol  III., 
sho  erected  them  iatodachiea,  and  Conferred  them 
m  Us  son  Peter  Lonis  Famese,  and  hia  hairs-male 
in  dM  order  of  primogenitore ;  to  be  held  nndef 
Jie  title  of  fiefs  of  the  Holy  See,  bnd  on  condition 
if  paying  an  annual  tritrote  of  nine  thousand 
Incata. 

Tliis  elevation  of  a  man  whose  rery  tnrth  seemed 
1  disgrace  to  tbe  pontiff,  gave  nnivBrsal  offence, 
rbe  netr  Duka  of  Puma  soon  rendered  himself 
lo  odiona  by  bis  disaolnte  life,  hia  crimes  and 
icandalons  excesses,  that  a  conspiracy  was  fonned 
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M  in  Europe,  eij)edaHy  by  Frtnce.    That 
nfMflrtcy,  wfridi  harl  formerly  been  compoied 

<>Bly  ngfat  Cantons,  ma  angmeated  by  the  se- 
luioD  of  two  new  wtaUm,  Fribur^  and  Soienro, 
lich  were  enrolled  in  the  number  of  cantom. 
From  thia  time  riie  Swias  were  no  longer  afraid 
break  the  tiea  that  bound  them  to  the  Germanie 
>«ly,  as  membera  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
rlea.  Tba  Diet  of  Wonna,  in  1495,  baring 
tntad  Ae  Emperor  Maximilian  Hncconrs  againil 
?  FrMicb  and  the  TuAb,  the  SwIbb  alleged  their 
imonitiea,  and  their  alliance  with  France,  aa  a 
ftert  forrefiwii^  their  contiagent  of  snppliei. 
lis  demand,  however,  was  renewed  at  the  Dietof 
n(ian,in  1496,  which  required  them  to  renounce 
;ir  alHance  with  France,  and  accede  to  the  Lea- 
e  of  Swabia  ;  an  also  to  anbmit  themselves  to  the 
penal  Chamber,  and  the  law  of  the  public  peace  ■ 
I  to  fomieh  their  qnola  for  the  support  of  that 
amber,  anii  the  other  contributions  of  the  Em- 
e.  All  these  demands  were  resisted  by  the 
■Iretic  Body,  who  regarded  them  as  contrary  to 
if  righii  and  pririlagee.  Meantime  the  Grisona 
I  aHted  tbemsetres  with  the  Swiss,  in  order  to 
ain  riteirprotection  under  the  existing  (Kflerencetf 
wMn  them  and  the  Tyvolese. 
ITw  Emperor  Maximilian  seized  this  pr«iesl 
making  war  a^nst  the  Cantons.  Being  de- 
>na  of  vindicating;  the  dignity  of  the  Empit«, 
ich  bad  been  onitnged  by  tbe  Swiss,  and  of  a- 
aring  tbe  imntto  of&red  to  hia  own  &mily,  he 
red  np  the  League  of  Swabia  to  oppose  tlwm ; 

attacked  tkem  in  difiiereat   points  at  once, 
■ht  battlea  wera  ftraght  in  sttccesMbn,  in  contae 

'OL.  If.  '  C 
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1  of  the  Gfteenlfa  century.     Tb*  tmI  extant  of 

commerce,  ■appurted  by  •  powerfal  nwrina, 
)  ronltipUed  aonrce*  of  its  indnatry,  ud  tha 
inopoly  of  the  trade  in  the  Eut,  bad  made  it 
B  of  the  richeit  md  mo*t  formidkble  States  in 
irope.  Beaidai  aeTeial  porti  on  the  Adriatic, 
i  nwaeroiu  aettletveota  which  they  bad  in  ths 
chipelago,  and  the  trading  towns  oo  th«  Leraati 
:y  gained  gionnd  more  and  more  on  the  conti- 
Qt  of  Italy,  when  they  fbmted  a  coniiderabtB 
Titory.  Goideil  hy  an  artful  and  enterprieing 
licyi  this  Republic  seised  with  marrallons  t.ndity 
eiy  cinnunnaitce  which  favoored  iia  views  of  ag- 
indiseDieDt.  On  the  occ^ion  of  their  qnemla 
th  the  D«ke  of  Ferma,  they  obtuned  poweaaaoD 
the  province  of  Polesino  de  Rovigo,  by  a  treaty 
lich  they  coDclnded  with  that  princa  in  14M. 

Aftonnn^  having  joined  the  Leagne  which 
e  powers  of  Italy  bid  oppoeed  to  Charles  VIII. 
A  bis  projects  of  conqoeet,  tbey  refased  t« 
ant  anpplie*  to  th^  Kbg  of  Naplen  fer  the  re- 
>very  of  b^  kingdomi  except  by  bis  ^oMnting 

yidd  vp  the  cities  «f  Tmu,  Otnwto, '  Bniidiat, 
id  CJiallipoli.  X^nie  XII^  being  resolved  to  eo- 
[ce  hie  claims  on  tbe  dochy  of  Milan,  and  wisb- 
ig  to.  g«io  over  this  Republic  to  his  interest,  gave 
|)  to  ihem,  by  the  trea^  of  Bloia  (1199),  the 
•wa  of  Cremona,  and  the  whole  country  lying 
itwMB  the  Oglio,  the  Adda,  and  the  Pa.  Ob 
le  death  of  P«^  Aleuoder  VI.  (1503),  thejr 
ok  thai  faronr^tle  opportonity  of  vrasting  from 
o  Ecdeeiastical  States  aeveral  towns  of  tho  Ro- 
agna ;  among  otheis,  Kimiui  and  FaeBA. 

Of  all  the  acquisitions  which  the  Venetians  Biade> 
VQL.  tl.  r 
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ttite  most  important  was  that  of  Cypras.    That 
ifland,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, had  been  conquered  from  the  Grreeks  by 
Richard  Coenr  de  Lion,  King  of  England,  who' 
surrendered  it  to  Guy  of  Lusignan  (1192),  the 
last  king  of  Jerasalem,  in  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  his  kingdom.     From  Guy  de  Lusignca 
descended  a  long  line  of  Cy print  kings ;  the  last 
of  whom,  John  III.,  left  an  only  daughter,  named 
Charlotte,  who  succeeded  him  in  that  kingdom* 
and  caused  her  husband,  Louis  of  Saroy,  to  be' 
also  crowned  king.     There  still  remained  a  bas« 
tard  son  of  John  III.,  called  James,  who  was  pT&^ 
tected  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  to  whom  the  kings 
of  Cyprus  were  tributaries,  and  who  succeeded  in 
expelling  Chariotte  and  her  husband,  the  Prince 
of  Saroy,  from  the  throne  (1460).    James,  who 
was  desirous  of  putting  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Venetians,  married  Catherine  Comaro, 
daughter  of  Marco  Comeille,  a  patrician  of  Venioeb 
The  Senate,  in  honour  of  this  marriage,  adopted 
Catherine,  and  declared  her  daughter  of  St  Mark* 
or  the  Republic.    James  died  in  1473,  leaTing  ft' 
posthumous  son,  who  died  also  in  the  second  yvar 
of  his  age.     The  Republic  then  considering  the 
Idngdom  of  Cyprus  as  their  own  inheritance^  took 
possession  of  the  natural  children  of  James,  tnd 
induced  Queen  Catherine,  by  varioua  means,  to 
retire  to  Venice,  and  there  to  resign  her  crown 
into  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  who  assigned  her  e 
pension,  with  the  Castle  of  Azolo,  in  Trevisano, 
for  her  residence ;  and  obtained  for  themselves  the 
investiture  of  that  island  from  the  Sultan  of  £g3rp^ 
1490). 
A  career  so  profiperous  was  eventuftUy  followed 
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'  a  tenne  of  fortoB*  ;  and  Mveral  circamatancifR 
DCUTTed  to  accelerate  the  decline  of  tliis  douriisL-r 
1;  republic  They  received  a  terrible  blow  by  Uie 
acorery  of  the  new  passage  to  India  round  tha 
ape,  which  deprived  them  of  the  cuminerce  of 
e  East ;  thus  drying  up  the  priocipal  source  of 
eir  wealth)  as  well  as  of  their  rerenue  and  their 
urine.  In  vain  did  they  ptit  in  practice  all  tli« 
te  of  their  policy  to  defeat  the  commercial  eu- 
rpriaei  of  the  Portaguese  in  India;  exciting  a< 
linat  them,  first  the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  and  af- 
rwatds  the  Turkish  Emperors,  uid  funiahing 
e«e  Mahometan  powers  with  aapplies.  The  ac- 
riiy  of  the  Portnguete  eurmooDted  all  theiie  ob- 
iclee.  They  obtained  a  firm  settlement  in  the 
ut,  where  in  conrae  of  time  tliey  became  a  very  for- 
idabla  power.  Lisbon,  in  place  of  Venice,  became 
eemporinm  for  the  productions  of  India;  and  the 
i^oeiianBConld  no  longer  compete  wth  them  in  this 
Id  of  Eastern  commerce.  Besides,  the  good  for- 
ne   whidi   M   long   attended    tlie    anilertakinga 

the  repobliC)  had  inspiced  them  with  a  passion 
r  cooqoest.  They  look  erecy  opportoiiity  of 
aking  encroach  mania  on  their  neighbonra ;  and 
imetime*  forgetting  the  counsels  of  prudence, 
ley  drew  down  upon  themselves  the  jealousy  and 
xeatmeol  of  tlie  principal  States  of  Italy. 

To  this  jealousy  miu-t  be  attributed  the  famons 
fogae.  whii^b  Pupe  Julius  II.,  the  Emperor  tMaxi- 
ilias,  Louis  XII.,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  several 
the  Italian  States,  concluded  at  Cambray  (1508), 
r  tbe  partition  of  the  Venetian  territory  ou  Terra 
irma,  Looia  XII.  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
e  republicans  near  Agnadello,  which  was  follow- 

bf  neb  a  npid  sacceasion  of  C9"1uBa^  th^t 

L 
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'  Nirosia  uid  Fain^usU  ;  uid  completed  the  cod- 
iir<c  of  tlie  wliole  island,  before  the  succoora 
hicb  ibe  King  of  SpuQ  and  the  Pope  had  ^at< 
:l  to  the  VeDetians,  could  join  their  floet.  On 
ie  approach  of  the  Christian  army,  the  Tnriiiiih 
vet  nttire<l  within  the  Gnlf  of  Lepanto,  where 
hejr  were  attacked  b^  the  allies  onder  the  com- 
[land  of  Don  John  of  Aoatria,  a  patund  son  of 
!^liaries  V.  The  ChriHtiBaa  i^iiied  a  complete  vic- 
ury[l371).  The  whole  Turkish  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed, ind  the  CocfederateH  took  immeBse  booty. 
The  newi  of  tliia  defeat  struck  terror  into  the  city 
)f  ConiOantinople,  and  made  the  Graod  Sij^nior 
i^soafer  his  court  to  Adrionople.  The  ChriHtiaiw, 
iovever,  reaped  no  advantage  from  their  victory. 
A  misondcrs  tan  ding  arose  among  the  Confederate)), 
uid  their  fleets  dispersed  without  accompHshing 
uj'  thing.  The  Vrneuana  did  not  rotnm  to  the 
isle  of  Cyprus  i  and  knowing  well  that  they  could 
aot  reckon  on  any  effectual  aid  on  the  part  of  their 
allies,  they  determined  to  make  peace  with  the 
Torin  (1573>  By  this  treaty  they  left  the  Porte 
in  possession  of  Cypnta,  and  consented  to  pay  it  a 
tan  of  300,000  dbcats,  to  oblwn  the  restitntion  of 
their  ancient  bonndaries  in  Dalmatia.  From  this 
epoch,  the  republic  of  Venice  dates  its  entire  de> 
cay.  It  wan  evident,  that  it  must  thenceforth  re- 
sien  Us  pretensions  as  a  leading  power,  and  adopt 
a  system  of  neutrality  which  might  put  it  in  condi- 
tion to  maintain  peace  with  its  neigh  hours. 

England,  as  we  have  mentioned  above,  had  been 

the  rival  of  Fnmce,  while  the  latter  now  betarne 

the  riral  of  Atistria.  This  rivalry  commenced  with 

the  ■nniage  of  Maximilian  of  Austria,  to  Mary, 

r  2 
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wk  {KwaeMton  ot  the  kingdom  of  Naples  withoM 
liking  ■  blow-  But  belag  opposed  bf  b  formid- 
ileconMeracy  of  the  luUioD  priDcefl,  witli  Msxi- 
iliaii  U  tfaeir  head,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
a  conqnesU  with  the  same  facility  he  had  made 
em  [  and  he  wai  fortOnate  in  beiag  able  to  efiect 
n  retreat,  by  the  famoiJs  victory  which  ha  gained 
■ertfaealIiMnearForDiraoi'o,intbeHochyof  Panna. 

Tbfl  claim  to  the  dacby  of  Milan,  was  fonnd' 
1  on  the  contract  of  maniage  between  Lonia, 
lake  of  Orieans,  die  gnndfather  <rf  Lonia  XII., 
id  Valentine  of  Milan.  That  contract  prorided) 
lat  £ultng  beira-male  of  John  Galeea,  Duke  of 
[>lan,  the  duchy  ihookl  fidl  to  ValenUne,  and  Uie 
likbvB  of  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Orleana. 
OHM  XII.  claimed  the  righta  of  Valentine,  hit 
andmotber,  in  oppontion  to  the  princea  of  the 
mily  Of  Sftxxa,  who  had  taken  peeacaoion  of  tba 
icby  of  Milan,  on  the  extmction  of  Ihe  male- 
tra  of  ibe  Vioeonti,  whkh  happened  in  1447. 
tie  diffisrant  oqiediiimM  which  he  nndertook  into 
Jy,  both  for  the  eonqnett  of  Milan  and  tin 
tgdom  of  N^lea,  met  witfc  nn  better  anaeeai 
tn  Am  of  Ue  predecmht*  bad  doM  i  in  conse^ 
ene«  of  m  new  Leogne.  called  tbe  Mafy  LtagiHi 
iiA  Pope  Jnlina  U.  irit»d  agaiaat  him,  and  into 
licb  ha  drew  the  Emperor  Muhdllian,  the  Kii^ 

Arragoo  and  England,  iritfa  tim  Venetiana  and 
i  Swim.  Lonia  XII.  km  aB  Uie  adraiita(;ea  of 
I  coaqneata.  The  kil^dom  of  Naples  fell  nador 
i  p«wer  of  Ferdinand  ^CathoKo,  and  tbe  fUntly 
Sforaa  were  retnaUted  in  tbe  dncby  of  Milan. 
Tliflae  Italian  wan,  which  were  renewed  at 
rereot  times  under  (be  reign  of  Francis  I.» 
>t  France  nnch  blood  anil  i 
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tatM,  of  whidt  FnncU  I.  hul  deprivied  kim  in 
>36.  Caliia  Tenuined  utnexed  to  France. 
A  Mrim  of  wan,  both  cirll  and  retigions,  broka 
It  nder  ibe  feeble  reigni  of  the  throe  sona  and 
looeaaon  of  Heniy  II.  The  givat  infloenee  of 
w  Ga»e»,  and  the  bctiooB  which  dittraeted  the 
}iirt  nd  the  itate,  were  the  true  konrce  of  hosti- 
tiea,  tboogh  religiimwaa  mule  the  pretext.  Fna- 
ia  U.  having  Mpoosed  Maty  SdUUt,  Qneen  of 
cotlaad,  the  whole  jMtrer  and  anthority  of  the  gtf 
eramait  (MMftd  mto  the  hands  of  Fnocis,  Dnke 
(  Gobe,  and  the  Cardinal  de  LonraUe,  hia  bnt- 
ber,  who  were  the  qneen's  mstental  ancles.  Tha 
>aw«r  wbicli  theae  DoUemBn  enjoyed  exeited  the 
B^oaay  of  Anthony,  King  of  Navarre,  and  hia 
irolber  Lottia,  IMocd  of  Cotidi,  who  imagined 
bat  the  precedency  in  tbia  feapect  wna  doe  to 
hem  M  priocea  of  the  blood,  m  preterenee  to  dia 
.^dmine  lainily,  who  might  be  couidered  b«  atran* 
[cn  in  France.  The  foiiDer  bring  CiJmista,  and 
iftving  enliaud  nil  din  leaden  uf-Aat  parly  fai 
;b«r  csnae,  it  wah  not  difficult  fbf  the  Lorrtine 
irirtcea  to  sCcttte  the  inlereat  of  ftU  tbd  most  aeal- 
>iu  Catholics. 

The  first  apark  that  kindled  these  dvll  want 
waa  the  conspiracy  of  Antbois^.  The  inteotion 
of  the  conspiratora  was  to  seize  the  Gaisea,  to 
bring  them  to  trial,  and  throvr  the  management  of 
affiun  into  the  hands  of  the  princes  of  the  blood. 
The  ormspincy  h»nDg  been  discovered,  thi-  prince 
of  Cond6,  who  was  inspected  of  beinfc  at  its  head, 
was  arrested  ;  and  he  would  have  lieuii  execnted, 
had  not  the  prematnr«  death  uf  Foincis  11.  hap- 
pened in  the  meantime.  The  qneun-motlier,  Ca- 
tberine  de  Medidi  who  was  intmsled  with  the 
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'15S8),  and  threw  himself  on  thp  pnupcljon  of  tbo 
i^ing  of  Navarre.  In  conjaoctioii  with  that  Prince, 
le  ondertook  the  aiege  of  Paris,  during  which  h« 
wta  himself  asaaflainated  at  St  Cloud,  hy  a  Jacobin 
>f  the  name  of  Jaines  Clenient  (1589). 

The  dynasty  of  Valoia  ended  with  Henry  III., 
ifter  having  occupied  the  throne  for  two  hundred 
ind  aizty-one  yean.  Under  thia  dynasty  tlM 
oyal  avtlwrity  had  f^ed  consider^ly,  both  by 
he  aanexatioii  of  the  great  fiefi  to  the  crowo- 
BndB,  and  by  the  introdnction  of  regular  arniin, 
vhich  pat  m  end  to  the  feodal  power.  I^inia  XI. 
ras  chiefly  instmioenCal  in  bringing  the  grandeea 
inder  sabjection,  and  patting  an  end  to  the  cnieltiea 
ndoppreamoos  of  anarchy.  If  tJiese  changea,  how- 
ver,  contribnted  to  pablic  order,  it  is  nevertheleaa 
roe  that  the  national  liberty  aaffered  by  them ;  that 
be  royal  asthority  daily  received  new  aogmenta- 
ona;  and  that,  so  early  as  tbe  reign  ofLouia  XII., 
.  WW  coniiidered  at  high  bvaoon  to  apeak  of  the 
eceauty  of  aseembling  the  Statee-General.  The 
ractice  of  these  asaembliea,  however,  was  renewed 
nder  the  anrcpsaon  of  that  prince  ;  they  even  be- 
ime  frequent  ander  the  latt  luna  of  the  honae  of 
'^«a,  who  rottvofced  them  chiefly  with  the  ^iew  of 
emanding  snppliea.  FianciH  I.  augmented  his  in- 
neoce  over  die  clergy  by  ibe  concordat  which  hoi 
onctnded  with  Leo  X.  ( 1516),  in  rirtoe  of  which- 
e  obtained  the  nomination  to  all  vacant  prela< 
irea  ;  leaving  to  the  Pope  the  confirmation  of  the 
relates,  and  the  liberty  of  receiving  the  annate. 

The  race  of  Valois  was  ancceedeil  by  that  of 
le  fionrbom,  who  were  descended  from  Robert 
ount  of  Clermont,  yomigersonof  St  Lonia.  Hea- 
T  IV,  the  first  king  of  this  dyuarty,  waa  related 
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th^  most  important  w«a  that  of  Cypnw.    TiaX 
igUmd,  one  of  the  most  considerable  m  the  Med^ 
terranean,  had  been  conquered  from  the  p^«?y 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  King  of  England    wb. 
surrendered  it  to  Guy  of  Lusignan  (H^^)'  ^ 
last  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  compensation  for  tfee 
loss  of  his  kingdom.     From  Gny  de  L««««» 
descended  a  long  line  of  Cypriot  kmgs ;  the  tot 
of  whom,  John  III.,  left  an  only  daughter,  «j«ed 
Charlotte,  who  succeeded  him  in  that  kingdom, 
and  caused  her  husband,  Louis  of  Sa^oy,  to  be 
also  crowned  king.     There  stiU  remained  a  has- 
tard  son  of  John  III.,  called  James,  who  fw  P«^ 
lected  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  to  whom  the  kaigs 
of  Cyprus  were  tributaries,  and  who  succeeded  « 
expelUnjr  Chariotte  and  her  husband,  the  Pttnc« 
of  Savoy,  from  the  throne  (1460).     James,  who 
was  desirous  of  putting  himself  under  the  prelec- 
tion of  the  Venetians,  married  Catherine  Comtfo, 
daughter  of  Marco  Comeille,  a  patrician  «^  Venice| 
The  Senate,  in  honour  of  this  marriage,  adjfted 
Catherine,  and  declared  her  daughter  of  St  Mart, 
or  the  Republic.     Jamea  died  in  147S,  R«^  ■ 
posthumous  son,  who  died  also  in  the  second  year 
of  his  afe.     The  Republic  then  constdenng  the 
kingdom  of  Cyprus  as  their  own  inhentnnce,  took 
possession  of  the  natural  children  of  Jamea,  tod 
induced  Queen  Catherine,  by  Tariona  meMia,  to 
retire  to  Venice,  and  there  to  resign  her  aown 
into  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  who  assigned  her  a 
pension,  with  the  Castle  of  Azolo,  in  Trevisano, 
for  her  residence ;  and  obtained  for  themsdves  the 
investiture  of  that  island  from  the  Snhan  of  Egypt 

1 490). 
A  career  so  prosperous  was  eventually  fWlowed 
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teda.  Ferdinand  took  advantage  of  their  dnaen- 
flions  to  attempt  the  conqnent  of  it,  io  which  he 
encceeded,  after  a  vigoroas  war  of  eighteen'  yeani* 
Aho  Abdeli,  the  last  King  of  Orenada,  fled  to 
Africa.  An  edict,  which  was  pahlished  immed^ 
ately  after,  ordered  the  expulsion  of  all  the  Jewa; 
about  an  hundred  thousand  of  whom  fled  from 
Spain,  and  took  shelter,  some  in  Portugal,  and 
oUiers  in  Africa.  Ferdinand  did  not  include  the 
Moors  in  this  proscription,  whom  he  thought  to 
gain  over  to  Christianity  by  means  of  persecution  ; 
but  having  revolted  in  the  year  1500,  he  then  a^ 
lowed  them  to  emigrate.  It  was  this  blind  and 
headlong  zeid  that  procured  Ferdinand  the  title  of 
the  Caiholio  King,  which  Pope  Alexander  IlL 
conferred  on  him  and  his  duccessore  ( 1493).  That 
prince  also  augmented  his  power  by  annexing  to 
his  crown  the  Grand  Mastership  of  the  Military 
Orders  of  Calatrava,  Alcantara,  and  St  James  of 
Campostella. 

-  Every  diing  conspved  to  aggrandise  Ferdtnand  \ 
ind  as  if  the  Old  World  had  not  been  sufficient; 
a  New  one  was  opened  up  to  him  by  the  discovery 
of  America.  He  was  h«r,  by  the  flither  s  side,  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Arragon,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia. 
He  got  possession  of  Castillo  by  his  marriage;  and 
of  Grenada  by  force  of  arms ;  so  that  nothing  was 
wasting  except  Navarre  to  unite  all  Spain  under 
his  dominion.  The  Holy  League,  which  Pope 
Julius  n.  had  organized  against  Louis  XII.  ( 151 1), 
furnished  him  with  a  pretext  for  seizing  that  king- 
dom. Entering  into  an  alliance  with  the  Pope, 
he  concerted  with  the  King  of  England  to  invade 
Guieiine,  on  which  the  English  had  some  anoieBt 
claian.    They  demanded  cl  the  King  of  Navane 
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tbal  he  should  make  comaton  cause  with  the  tll!e« 
^  the  Holy  League  agaiiut  Levis  XIL  That 
piiDce,  however,  wwhio);  to  prBserre  nentzality, 
they  prescribed  eonditions  so  sererr,  t)iat  be  had  im 
Mber  sliematira  left  thu)  (e  seek  protecti«i  id 
Fnnce.  Ferdinand  then  ohuiped  poeseMioa  of 
all  that  part  of  Naraire  which  lay  Iveyond  the 
Pyraneea.  Twq1*«  yearn  before  that  twne  Fer- 
diiiand  had,  by  tha  treaty  of  Grenada,  pbaaed 
with  Louie  XIL  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  Frederic  of  Arregon  wh  tiien  deprived 
•f  that  kingtloo),  wd  bis  Statea  were  tUrided  be- 
;;j  tweea  the  two  allied  kiogs;  but  Ferdinaiid  hanng 

;(  aoon  qaarrelled  with  Lotus  XIL  as  to  their  re- 

It  ^MCtive  booadsriea,  tltis  waa  made  a  praien  for 

^  aipelling  the    Freach    frani   Nqiles,    which  via 

<1  ■gain  nitited  to  the  Spanish  Bionarchy,  in  the  yaan 

<  M  1603  and  l^Od. 

1  Charies  L  of  Austria,   gTandaon  of  Ferdinaod, 

'J  and  hia  successor  in  tbe  Spanish  monardiy,  added 

A  to  that  crown  the   Low   Countries  and  Freadte- 

;  I  Gontg,  which  he  inherited  in  right  of  his  fufaer 

'  I  Philip  of  Austria,  and  his  greodmotber  Mary  of 

.  J  Boignndy.     He  added  likewiae  the  kingdoss  of 

I J  Mexico  and  P^n,  on  tbe  conunent  of  Ananca, 

,  i  and  the  docby  of  Milan  is  Italy,   in  which  he  io- 

veated  Itis  son  Flulip,  after  baring  lepealedly  ex- 
pelled the  French  in  tlia  yean  1522  and  152a. 

Theae  were  all  the  adrantagea  be  derived  Eroa 
Ins  wan  against  Frsncix  I.,  which  occapted  tba 
greater  part  of  hia  reign.  Blinded  by  bis  animosity 
agunst  that  Aince,  and  by  bis  ruling  paaaion  toe 
war,  be  only  exbanslad  bis  kiafi^oai,  and  iaifMrad 
a  gmtnesa.  Charles  reugnad  the  Sfmmh 
'  y  to  hia  SOS  Philip  U,  which  thai  can- 
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MiHsat  em  of  Portng&l  was  that  of  Emanuel  and 
John  III.,  who  reigned  between  the  years  1495 
and  1557.  It  was  under  these  two  Princes  that 
the  Portagaese  formed  their  pow4>rfiil  empire  ia 
Indiaf  of  which  nothing  now  remains  but  the  rains. 

The  glory  of  Portugal  snfiered  an  eclipse  under 
4lie  feel^le  reign  of  Sebastian,  grandson  and  immedh' 
ate  fluocesBor  of  John.  That  Prince,  who  came  to 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  three  years,  had  been  broagbt 
up  by  the  Jesuits,  who,  instead  of  instmcting  him 
in  the  Uoportaat  arts  of  goremment,  had  giren  him 
the  education  of  a  monk.  They  had  inspired  him 
with  a  dislike  for  matrimony,  but  willi  a  decided  at* 
lachnMnt  for  the  crusades.  Mvdey  Mahomet,  King 
«f  Morocco,  having  requested  his  assistance  against 
his  undo  Molnc,  who  had  dethroned  him,  Sebaa* 
Uuin  undertook  an  expedition  into  Africa  in  person^ 
carrying  with  him  the  flower  of  bis  nobility.  A 
Uowiy  battle  was  fought  near  Aka^ar,  in  the  king^ 
dmn  of  Fez  ( 1578),  where  the  Portuguese  sustained 
scompleledefeat.  Sebastian  was  sla^ ;  and,  what  b 
•vffieieBtly  remari&able,  his  enemy  Moluc  died  a 
natural  death  daring  the  action,  while  Midey  Ma-r 
komel  was  drowned  in  the  flight. 

[During  the  reign  of  this  king,  every  thing  had 
Callen  into  decay ;  even  the  charaucter  of  tlie  nation 
had  began  to  degenerate.  The  spirit  of  chivahry 
which  had  distinguished  them,  was  exchanged  for 
Btereantile  adventures,  which  even  infected  the 
higher  classes ;  whileravarice,  luxury,  and  efieminacy, 
hroaghton*a  universal  corruption.  The  governors  of 
their  colonies  indiriged  in  all  sorts  of  violence  and 
i^Uflftioe.  They  seited  the  more  lucrative  branches 
of  oommeroe.  The  military  force,  which  Emanuel 
andJohn  lU.  had  kept  up  in  India,  was  neglected. 
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hfifing  enaUed  them  to  sappoit  the  war  agains^ 
Spain,  Pbi]^»  JI.  thought  to  strike  a  fatal  blow,  at 
ifaeir  prosperity,  by  forbidding  them  all  commerce 
with  Porti^L  That  Prince,  howeTer,  waa  deceived 
ia  his  expectation.  The  Confederates,  deprived  of 
this  lucrative,  branch  of  their  indostry,  and  aftef 
iNiving  made  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  find  a 
Bprtb-west  passage  to  India,  took  the  resolution  of 
9ailiBg  directly  thither  (1595),  under  the  conduct  of 
Giwiieliuii  Uoutman  and  Molinaar,  m  order  to  seek, 
al  the  fonnta^iheadA  those  G9mmoditie8  which  were 
refnaed  them  ia  Portugal*  No^  sooner  had  thejr 
aMmpted  to  form  settlements  in  India  than  th# 
Fortngueae  deterquned  to  prevent  them,  and  foagb^ 
Ifitb  them,]|ear  Bantam,  a  town  in  Java,  a  naval  hat* 
tloy  which  ended  in  favour  of  the  Confederates. 

fiDconiagad  by  this  first  success,  the  Dutch 
madertook  to  deprive  the  Portuguese  pf  theis 
prindpal  possessions  in  India.  The  conquest 
which  they  made  of  the  Moluccas,  procured  tben^ 
tbe  spice  .^ade.  They  likewise  formed  settlementa 
ia  the  island  of  Java,  where  they  founded  the  city 
of  Batayia,  which  became  the  capital  and  ernpo* 
mm  of  their  settlements  ia  India.  At  length 
Groa  and  Din  were  the  only  places  that  remained 
to  the  Portuguese  of  their  numerous  possessiona 
in  India.  These  important  losses  greatly  exas- 
panted  the  Portuguese  against  the  Spaniards* 
What  added  still  more  to  their  resentment  was^ 
that  in  tbe  court  of  Madrid  they  saw  a  premedi* 
tatad  design  to  make  vassals  of  the  Portuguese ;. 
and  to  cut  off  the  most  likely  means  of  enabling 
them,  sooner  or  iaterr  to  recover  their  ancient  inde* 
pendence*  It  waa.  with  this  view  that,  their  anny 
and  thek  marine  were  ^korgmmd,  their  crown 
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mm  tTMted  Duke  of  Brapuza.  The  fint  care  of 
this  new  King  of  Portngal,  on  his  actxagion  to  th« 
throoe,  waa  M  conrene  aa  aasembly  of  the  State* 
St  Lisbon,  in  order  to  make  them  acknowledge  but 
rigbt  to  the  crown.  The  States,  conformably  to 
the  fandameutal  Iswa  of  tbe  kingdom,  declared 
that  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  infant  Don  Edward, 
and  gnndmother  of  King  John,  having  become 
the  tme  and  le^timate  heiress  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  Henry  the  Cardinal,  her  grandson 
Jobn  IV.  was  entitled  to  the  repossesaion  of  those 
rights  of  which  that  princess  had  been  nnjnstly  de- 
prived by  tbe  Spaniards.  Tbe  better  to  establish 
binuelf  on  the  throne,  John  concluded  treaties  of 
peace  with  France,  the  United  Provinces,  tbe  Ne- 
(berlands,  and  Sweden  ;  but  confining  bis  whole 
ambition  (o  the  maintaining  the  ancient  limila  of 
the  kingdom,  be  remained  completely  inactive  with 
regard  to  Spain,  which,  being  overpowered  by 
nnmeroiu  enemies,  was  qnite  incapable  of  carrying 
OD  the  war  with  ngour  against  Portagal.  Tba 
tmce  and  alliance  which  that  Prince  bad  entered 
inta  with  the  Dutch,  did  not  prevent  these  repob- 
licans  from  continuing  their  conqnests  in  India; 
wheie,  in  process  of  time,  tbey  stript  the  Portn- 
gnene  of  their  finest  aettleroenls. 

England,  long  before  this  time,  hail  emerged 
from  the  state  of  tnrbleDce  and  desolafion  into 
which  she  had  been  planged  by  tbe  destructive 
wars  of  the  two  Roses.  A  new  family,  that  of  the 
Xudors,  had  mounted  the  throne ;  Henry  VII, 
who  was  its  founder,  claimed  tbe  crown  in  right 
of  his  mother  Margaret  Beaufort,  alleged  heiress 
of  tbe  boose  of  Lancaster,  or  the  Red  Rose ;  and 
raised  lo  insarrectioo  againsi  Richard  III.  the  last 
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llrMitMloe  of  Ae  ArchbiBhop  ipu  annulled  hf 
ike  Pope,  wfto  pmblislMid  a  tliruteniog  Ml  agaiiMt 
Henry.  Thb  inoenaed  ibe  King,  who  canaed  the 
IVqpal  anthoritjrm  Bnglaad  to  be  abrogated  by  the 
Parliament,  and  installed  himself  in  the  capacity  of 
eopteme  head  of  the  English  Cbnrch  ( 1534) ;  a  title 
ti4ieh  was  eonfoned  en  him  by  the  clergy,  mad 
denfirmed  by  the  Parliament.  He  also  introduced 
the  oath  >of  supremacy,  in  virtue  of  which  all  who 
were  employed  in  offioee  of  trust,  were  obliged  t» 
aebnowledge  him  as  head  of  the  Church.  A  oourt 
of  High  'Commission  wae  established,  to  judge  ec« 
eMntkd  causes  in  iuune  of  the  king,*  and  horn 
wfaoae  eeoCence  there  was  do  appeal  The  con^ 
feats  or  monasteries  were  suppressed,  and  their 
Bttvensee  eonfitaaited  to  the  crown  ^1536-^1539). 
Henry  even  became >a'dofgnniilst  m  theology;  ami 
dlManliag  the  prnoiciphss  of  Luther,  as  wdl  as  those 
of  CaMa  and  ^ome,  he  framed  a  religion  aoeord* 
wkg  tebk  own  fancy.  Hejecting  ithe  worship  of 
■■ages,  vriicsy  purgatory^  monaattcitowB,  and  the 
supremacy 'of  the  Pope^  be  gare  his  sanction,  by 
the  law  of  the  Six  Anioles,  to  the  doctrine  of  tho 
Mai  preseaoe,  the  communion  in  one  kind,' the  vow 
•f  chastity,  the  eehbacy  of  the  prteeta,  the  maos» 
and  auricular  oonfession  ;  -  inflicting  very  ^  severe 
penalties  on  all  who  should  tleny  or  disobey  one  or 
Other  of  these  artieles.  • 

•  This  monarch,  who  was  liie  first  of  the  English 
Ungs  that  took  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland  ( 1548). 
was  involved  in  the  disputes  whivhthea  embroiled 
the  CoMinenlal  powers ;  but  instead  of  holding  the 
balance  between  France  and  Austria,  he  adhered 
m-general  to  his  friend  and  ally  Charles  V.  agamst 
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iiticAan  between  die  EnglM  or  High  Ckureir 
and  tbe  Calvtmittie  or  Pre^yUrian. 

Abont  the  time  when  the  High  Chnrc^  P^^Y  "**> 
in  Eoglaod,  ■  chaii^  of  religion  took  pletce  in  Scoi- 
luid,  protected  by  Queen  Elix^ieth.  Tbe  regency 
of  that  kingdom  was  then  vested  in  the  Qaees- 
d«wager,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  the  widow  of  JamM 
V^  and  mother  of  Mary  Stnan,  Queen  of  Scot- 
land  and-France.  That  princew,  who  was  gnided 
aolely  by  tbe  coondls  of  her  brothers  of  LMTsina, 
bad  introdseed  a  body  of  French  troopa  to  repreae 
the  foltowen  of  the  new  docbinea,  who  bad  form- 
ed a  new  le^ne,  nnder  the  name  of  the  Conffr^ 
ffeition.  IliMe,  mnforced  by  the  Catholic  male- 
contente,  who  were  apinebenaire  of  hdling  mdet 
m  foreign  yoke,  took  the  reaohinon  of  applying  fbi 
Miiatanee  tu  the  Engli«b  Queen,  which  it  wat  by 
no  means  cKfficnIt  to  obtain.  Elizabeth  readily 
foresaw,  that  bo  soon  as  Frands  became  master  al 
Scotland,  he  woald  attempt  to  Mifwce  Mary's 
claims  to  the  thrme  of  England,  gronnded  partly 
on  tbe  assnmption  of  her  being  illegilinnrfe.  A 
conHderable  nomber  of  Bngliah  troops  were  ^wn 
mardied  to  ScotlamI,  and  having  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Scot^sh  malecontenis,  they  besieged 
tbe  French  in  tbe  town  of  Leitfa,  near  Edinbnrgh- 
Tbe  latter  were  soon  obliged  to  capitulate.  By  the 
articles  signed  at  Leith  ( 1 560),  the  French  and  Eag< 
lish  troops  were  to  entcnate  Scotland  ;  FrancMs  IL 
King  of  Fraaee,  and  his  wife  Mary  Stnsrt,  were  to 
renounce  the  titles  and  arms  of  the  sovereigna  of 
England,  which  they  bad  asenmed ;  while  a  Psriia- 
naent  was  to  be  assembled  at  Edinbtuffb  for  th« 
parifipatJMi  of  the  kingdom. 

Xbe  jMtliaiiunt  which  met  soon  after,  ratified 
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«n  tbnr  put  bad  na  other  object  tbu  to  extend 
th«T  poMMasioiM  M  the  exp«nM  of  the  oMivei, 
Tbe  luDga  of  England,  gtuded  by  an  iajadicioiu 
poBey,  for  teTeral  centariM  eihsnBted  their  re- 
sonrcea  in  perpetnsl  wan,  aoroetimes  agaiimt 
Fnace,  •oinetimeB  againat  Scotland,  end  mme-' 
titnea  agaimt  their  own  inbjeoia,  withont  payup 
ibe  leMt  BttenuoQ  to  Ireland,  erf  which  they  ap- 
paar  to  have  known  neither  tbe  importance  nor 
tb»  efiactnal  adnnta^  which  they  might  hara 
reMp«d  fmn  it  by  maaaa  of  a  wiae  adminiHtration.' 
The  pionHWi  of  agricaltare  and  indiutry  becanw 
thua  eomplrtaly  impntcticaUe ;  s  deep-rooted 
hMBvd'WSi'eatabMMd  between  the  iglanders  and' 
tb«  Eagiyi,  who  in  bet  aeemed  two  distinct  nh- 
tiaaa,  'eaemiea  of  each  other,  and  forming  no  alli- 
aaeaa  either  by  uMrriage  or  reciprocal  iniercourae. 
Hm  reaantment  of  the  Irich  agaiiwt  the  Engliah' 
goveraaant  waa  aggravated  Btill  more,  at  the  time- 
of  tk«  ReEbnnatiaa,  iiy  ^he  vigorooe  laeaiiirea  that' 
WBia  taken,  aabaeqBeMly  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL,  to  extend  to  Ireland  tbe  lawa  framed  in- 
Eaglaad  agunat  tbe  cewrt  of  Rome  and  the  Ca- 
tbeite  dergy.  A  general  inaorrection  broke  out' 
m  tbe  reign  of  Etieafaeth  (1596),  the  chief  instiga- 
toc  of  which  was  Hugh  .O'Neal,  bead  of  a  clan  ki 
tb»proTinGe  of  Ulater,  and  Earl  of  Tyrone.  Having 
gained  orer  tbe  whole  Irish  Catholics  to  hie  canae, ' 
ba  phR»ad  an  exteneiTe  conspiracy,  with  the  de- 
Mgn  of  a&etiag  the  entire  expalsion  of  the  Eng- 
li^  from  tba  ialand.  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain,  snp- 
^ied  the' inaiirgenti  with  troops  and  ammitnition; 
and  Pope  Clement  VIII.  held  ont  ample  indnl- 
g^Kea  ia-  fimrar  oC  thoae  who  ^onld  enUst  under 
.  ji2 
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^e  baDD<;r8  of  O'Neal,  to  combat  the  Englisii  ke^ 
Cetics^  This  iiwurgeut  cliief  met  at  fiiat  with 
siderable  success ;  be  defeated  tlie  English 
pitched  battle,  and  ixiaiatained  his  gronnd 
the  Earl  of  Essex^  whom  Elizabeth  had  fUeipaie^ 
ed  to  the  islaod  with  a  formidable  aniiy.  The 
rebels,  howevefi  ultimately  failed  in  their  eater* 
pnse»  after  a  aaoguinary  war  .wbadi  kstad  mtvtm 
yean.  Charlesi  Lord  Monntjoy,  govemor  of  h^ 
land,  drove  the  insurgents  to  their  laat  reoesasif  aadl 
had  the  glory  of  achieving  the  entke  igdnrtii  «C 
the  island.  ^ 

,  The  maritime  greatoese  of  Engkad  hcigan  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  That  Prineeaa  gave  jmw  n» 
goor  to  industry  and  eommeroe ;  and  hw  eSom 
were  seconded  by  the  penecntiBg  mal  of  ^ 
French  and  Spanish  governments*  The  awmaw 
refugees  from  France  and  the  Netherhmda,  loimd 
ft  ready  asyliim  in  England,  under  the 
of  Elisabeth ;  and  her  kingdom  heeamft^  aait 
the  retreat  and  principal  residence  of  their  aita  md 
mannfactnres*  She  encouraged  and  |»«tMtod  na* 
▼jgation,  which  the  English,  by  degraei 
to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  An  Englisharan, 
Richard  Chancellor,  having  discovered  the  nmteio 
Archangel  in  the  Icy  Sea  (1555),  the  Caai^  John 
Basilowitz  II.,  granted  to  an  English  eanpwiy  the 
exdosive  privilege  of  trading*  with  Russia  (1569). 
The  commerce  of  the  English  with  Turkey  and  the 
Levant,  which  began  in  1579,  was  tikewiae 
polized  by  a  Coropaay  of  merchantSb 
Drake,  a  distinguished  navigator,  and  the  rival  of 
Megellan,  was  the  first  Englishman  that  pcifotmed 
a  voyage  round  tbe  world,  between  1577  and 
15B0.    The  intercourse  between  Engtaad  aadtba 
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»^4iaUle  was  fongbt  nei^  York,  ia  which  tb^  toller. 
WM  ▼ictorions  (1644).  Charles,  seeing  hj^  af*« 
^wa  riujiedy  lool^  the  detenmnation  to  throw  him- 
aelf  into  the  arms  of  Uie  Scots  (1646),  who,  he  snp" 
pfMied,  might  still  retawi  an  affection  for  the  race. 
<i£  (heir  ancient  Kings.  He  soon  found  reasoa^ 
ImweveTi  tp  nfmt  of  thi9  step ;  the  Scots  did  not. 
b^tate  to  sell  him  to  the  English  Parliiament  for 
a  Mfofn  oi  400»0Q0/f  Sterlbg,  which  they  found, 
oeoesiery  for  the  paymi^nt  of  their  troops. 

A  new  revolution,  which  soon  after  happened  in 
tlpe  Partiam^n^y  conpleted  the  rvin  of  the  King** 
The  Prodbyterians,  or  PufitenB,  whe  had  soppree*. 
fliid  the  £pi%copalian^»  were  crushed*  in  tlieir  twor 
l^y  the  lodependentiu  Th^se  latter  wefee  a  nort  ofi 
Suwitieay  Fho  admitted  qo>  subordination  whatever 
in  the  Chorchk  entertained,  a  perfect  hoirpr  for 
iDyaltjTf  and  were^  inclined  for  a  republics  or  d^ 
m^ccatie  fonn  o(  goveKnmeiit^  The  heisd  paid  soul, 
of , this,  (action  was.  thi  fiMnoua  OUver  Cromiwellii 
^h^  w)th  great  dexterity,  made  it  an  engine  bv: 
r^aiiig  hio^f  to  the.  sovereign  authority.  Th^ 
whole  power  pf  the  Legislature  fell  entireily  inUk 
t|»e .bands  of  the  Independent  party  ;  ,who^  by  one 
eotf  exp<el}ed  sixty  members  from  the  House  p{ 
QommoQs.  The  Parliamejoit,  now  completely  un^r 
iter  their  dominion,  appoin^d  a  commission  pf  a 
hundred  and  fifty  persona,  whom  thay  vested  with 
power  to  try  the  King.  Ip  vain  did  tho  Upper 
Ho/^se  oppose  this  resolution  3  in  vain  did  tho 
King  object  to  tlie  Judges,  joamed  by  the  House  ; 
the  .commission  proceeded,  and  pronpun<;ed  tlie  fa^. 
mpQ^  sentencoy  by  yirtue  of  which  Charles  was 
beheaded  on  the  30di  of  January  164^*    Hi^ 
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bo  vioUted  the  unnnt^  which  he  had  pi^liclf  Mi- 
aonnced ;  and  to  gntify  the  rerenge  of  GiHtftras 
Tnille,  Archbwhop  of  Upral,  whom  the  Swedes 
hgd  depmedt  be  canaed  nmety-foor  of  the  moat 
diatingniihed  penonagea  in  (he  kingdom  to  be  ar- 
mted,  aad  pnblicly  beheaded  at  Stockholm. 

This  maaaacre  canaed  a  revolntioD,  by  which 
Sweden  recoTered  tta  ancient  state  of  independ- 
ence. OaataTiu  Vaaa  pot  himtelf  at  the  head  of 
the  Dalecarliana,  ambiljooa  to  become  the  liberator 
of  his  coBDtiy  (1521).  He  was  declared  Regent, 
and  two  yeara  after,  King  of  Sweden.  The  exam- 
ple of  the  Swedes  waa  sood  followed  by  the  Danes, 
who,,  indignant  at  the  esceaaea  and  cmelties  of 
Christian  IL,  deposed  bim,  and  conferred  their 
crowD  on  Frederic,  Doke  of  Holat«in,  and  paternal 
wcle  to  diat  prince.  Christian,  after  having  long 
wandered  about  the  Low  Coontriea,  waa  made 
prisoner  by  the  Danes,  and  remained  in  cap^- 
▼ity  the  rtMt  of  his  days.  The  Kings  of  Den- 
n^fk  baring  renewed,  from  time  to  time,  their 
pretensions  to  the  Swedish  .throne,  and  stiil  c<m-. 
tinned  the  three  crowns  on  their  escutcheon,  sere- 
(aJ  wars  broke  out  on  this  lubject  between  the  two 
nationa ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  peace  of  Stettin 
(1570),  that  the  Danea  acknowledged  the  entire 
independence  of  Sweden. 

Denmark  then  lost  the  ascendency  which  ^e  had 
BO  Jong  maintained  in  the  >^orth.  The  government 
of  the  kingdom  nnderwent  a  radical  change.  A 
oompt  ariatocracy  roae  on  the  roina  of  the  na- 
tional  liberty.  The  senate,  composed  wholly  of 
the  aoblea,,  osmped  ail  authority  i  they  overruled 
rtko  election  of  the  kinga,  and  appropriated  to  thun- 
^rea   tbe   pvor^r*   <^  the  Siatee-genenJ,  which 


lki»y  bad  not  ioontoked  BiMCe  15Si;  tb^y  encMdlM 
cd  even  en  the  rpyal  antbonty,  ^idi  Waft  cimail** 
ed  nere  and  mete  every  day ;  wirile  tbig  prt^ogm- 
ihreB  of  the  nobility  iveve  eztefided  by  the  condi^ 
tiima  iHiidi  the  SenMe  piescribed  to  the  king^  tm 
their  acoeeaioK  to  tfie  «rown.  The  Tiffonfia;yen  «ff 
neligien  took  plaee  in-Den«yark,  in  the  reign  of 
Frederic  I.,  the  micceseor  of  ChriMian  IL  Thai 
piince  empk>yad  an  eieqvent  preacher,  namied  John 
Tan8en>  and  several  other  diadjs^es  of  Lather,-  to 
promnlgate  the  Froteatant  doetrkies  in  hia  ktngdomv 
fe  a  diet  held  at  Odenaee  (1527),  the  Kin|^  maiAtf 
a  public  profesaion  of  the  new  (bith  ;  "alkd,  in  apfite 
of  t^  retnonBtranoea  of  the  bishopfi,  he  passed  ft 
decree^  in  virtne  of  whidi,  liberty*  ef  <;<AiBcieliee 
waa  eataUiahed,  and  peranasion  granted  to  ^tlff 
prieats  and  monks  -ta  marry.  These  iLrtielel  weir« 
renewed  in  another  diet,  assembled  at  Copenfaagett 
(-1580) ;  where  the  King  ratified  the  Cenf^i&n  cf 
Faith  presented  to  him  by  the  F^teetant  fninisnsrs; 
simdarto  what  had tdken  place  the  samd  yelff ai 
l&e  diet  of  Augaburg. 

At  length  Christian  III.  who  was  elected  itt 
1634,  brought  these  changes  in  religion  to  a  ckMe» 
The  bisbops,  during  the  last  ibterregnnm,  haddon^ 
ovary  thing  to  stop  the  progress  lyf  the  Reforma-J 
tion.  The  King,  desirooa  of  atnnihiMug  theilF 
temporal  power,  eoHuded  with  the  prittf(^pid  no* 
bility  to  have  all  the  bishops  in  the  kingdom  UN 
rested ;  and  having  then  aasembled  a  meet^  tf 
the  States  at  Copenhs^gen,  he  siboKsbed  Epis^t^fmfefj^ 
and  suppressed  the  public  exercise  of  the  Cathdliii 
Mligion.  The  castles,  forWessea,  and  vaiA'  do^ 
mains  of  the  prehites  were  annexed  te  fbe  ctWnt 
and  the  other  benefices  and  rerenues  of  the  «Mfy 
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were  appcopriRtod.to  ttnBiip(Wrt  of  tbe  n^ten 
sf  religwOf  pvUic  scfaovlat  «Dd  tb«  pom-.  Tfa» 
■oonlu  Mid  MUM.  wore  left  at  liberty,  ailher  ta 
^t  tb«ir  eonveDtB,  or  renain  thoni  dnrin^  tbeir 
lira.  Tbe  fabhopa  were  npkoed  hy  tnpvm- 
k«4biiUi  tbe  Doniiiilwn  of  njuno  wu  vamed  in 
tbeKut^:  wUle  each  coiifre^tion  retciiied  the 
prmlege  of  draoaiiig  ita  awn  paaton.  From  Den- 
■nvk  thn  i«*ah(ion  possad  to  Norway,  wbich  at 
tfau  aan,  cm  Kconat  of  having  joined  the  party 
of  ChiiMiwi  U^  wb«  waa  deposed  by  tbe  .  D«nai) 
loat  it«  indepeMdeace,  and  wu  declared  a  prorinoa 
tl  tbe  lungdom  of  Denmark. 

Tiia  Honae  of  Otdenbarg,  whidi  had  occopied 
tbe  thmie  at  Dentnuk  abice  1444,  was  eepaiatMl 
m  tbs  RogB  of  Chiutian  UI.  iuta  iwo-  powerfM 
fai«iHilMB,«i&  ^  Royal,  dawendad  foin  that  prince } 
ami  tbe  fuoily  ef  HoUieim-Gottoq*,  dsBcended 
lrDHbi»bratbertbeI>ake  Adoipbns.  Tbia  latter 
bmoeb  was  aherwards  dirided  iote  tbrae  otbei*) 
riz-tbeee  of  Rimia,  SiredeD  and  Mo[kieiiT-Old«i< 
bmg.  Aa  Ae  law  of  priinoftemtiira  wai  not  eit»- 
Uiihed  in  tbe  dodaea  of  ^eawidc  and  flolateint 
wbich  bad  Men  iaM>  tbe  nuceeaioa  of  the  Howe 
of  Oldeobtu^,  the  King*  oF  Denmark  aboa  fonnd 
tlmaiiwlM'ii  mder  the  neoesBity  o£  dividing'  these 
d«diiea  amonp  tbe  yoanger  princea  of  their  family.) 
Tbe  treaty  of  portititMi  wbMi  waa  CNteredinlo 
(ld44)  between  Chriatian  III.  Mid  hia  brotbov 
bad  been  preceded  by  a  treaty  of  perpataal  vuos^ 
aanesing  these  daahtea  to  tbe  kntgdan,  and  in- 
tended to  pfeaerre  the  throne,  which  waa  electiTe, 
in  the  Honae  of  Oldenburg ;  ae  well  aa  to-preteot 
any  pection  <rf  tbeae  two  dochiei  from  falling  inia 
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silk  bMib,  pqter,  and  HBts,  Iran  coottruHtd,  and, 
mtotbI  towns  bailt  nnder  the  in>ptc««  of  Cbriatian 
IV.  Tbe  sciences  were  *lso  mnch  indebted  t» 
biin ;  be  gave  a  new  liutie  to  the  Untrenity  of 
Copenhagen,  and  founded  the  Academy  ot  Son* 
in  Zealand,  bfeidea  a  nomber  of  colleges.  If  hw 
wBi  DDtDCCMahl  in  bit  wan  agaiiut  Sweden  and 
Amria,  it  moat  be  ascribed  to  the  nairow  linita 
af  his  powti,  to  tbe  inflneoca  of  tbe  aristociBtic 
■pint,  and  of  tbe  feadsl  regime  which  still  prenil- 
m1  in  Dcamark.  He  succeeded,  howerer,  in  es- 
ohidii^  the  Swedee  from  sccvat  to  tbe  Icy  Sea, 
wbicA  i^ieaed  tbein  a  way  to  the  coasts  of  Laf^ 
land,  -  by  obtaining  powession,  at  the  peace  of 
SmiwI  (1613),  of  that  pan  of  Lapland  which  ex- 
teitdK  along  the  Nortbem  and  Icey  Sees,  from 
Titisfiord  to  Waranger  and  Wardboys.  Tbe  dis< 
pates  conceniing  tbe  ihrae  crowns  was  settled  by 
tk»  same  treaty,  in  aoch  a  way  that  both  sovereigns 
i*ere  pennitteil  to  use  them,  witbont  anlboriziiig 
tbe  King  of  Denmark  to  lay  any  claim  to  tbe 
Swedisk  orown. 

Sweden,  which  had  long  maintained  a  stn^gle 
against  Denmark,  at  length  acquired  such  a  pie« 
pondennce  orer  her  as  to  threaten,  more  than  once* 
(be  cBtire  nibrersion  of  tbe  throne.  This  pre- 
pMtderancB  was  the  achievement  of  tnro  great  men, 
who  rose  in  the  period  we  now  speak  of,  viz.  Gos- 
tavos  Vasa,  and  hn  grandson  Gnstartu  Adolphus. 
GnslaviiB  Van  was  not  merely  the  liberetor,  bat 
the  restorer  of  bis  coontry.  Elevated  to  tbe 
duvoB  by  tbe  free  cbtHce  of  the  nation,  he  gave 
Sweden  a  power  and  inflnence  which  it  never  had 
befora.  Every  thug  ander  him  assamed  a  new 
mpta,  At  govemnMot,  tbe  religion,  the  finances. 
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tito  commerce^  the  agricohiire,  the  adenc^  and  the 
morals  of  the  Swedes.  Instead  of  the  assenabliee 
ef  the  nobles,  formerly  in  nse,  'and  destractiTe  of 
the  national  liberty,  he  sabetituted  Diets  composed 
of  the  different  orders  of  the  State,  the  nobility, 
the  clergy,  the  citizens,  and  the  peasantry.  By 
this  means  he  acquired  a  new  influence,  of  which 
he  took  advantage  to  humble  the  power  of  the 
church  and  the  nobles,  which  bad  long  been  a 
source  of  oppression  to  Sweden. 

The  reformation  of  religion,  whi(^  then  occn^ 
plied  every  mind,  appeared  to  Gustavns  a  very  pro«» 

Cr  expedient  to  second  his  views,  and  introduce  a 
tter  Older  of  things.  On  his  accesnon  to  the 
throne,  he  authorized  the  two  brothers  Olaus  and 
Lanrentius  P^tri,  to  preach  publicly  at  Stockbolni 
the  doctrines  of  Luther,  and  did  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  Reform 
mation  in  his  kingdom,  llie  bishops,  who  were 
apprehensive  for  their  benefices  and  their  authorityi 
ntving  drawn  tlie  greater  part  of  the  nobility  over 
to  their  interest,  the  king,  in  the  presence  of  a 
Diet  of  the  four  orders  assembled  at  Westeras, 
tool^  the  determination  of  formally  abdicating  the 
crown.  This  stq>  threw  the  Diet  into  a  state  of 
consternation,  and  encouraged  the  two  lower  or* 
ders,  the  citizens  and  peasants,  to  declare  them'* 
selves  loudly  for  the  King.  The  bishops  and  nobles 
were  obliged  to  comply ;  and  the  King,  resuming 
thei  reins  of  governpient,  succeeded  in  ovenmling 
the  deliberations  of  the  Diet.  By  the  authority  of 
a  decree,  he  umexed  the  strong  castles  of  the 
bishops  to  the  demesnes  of  the  crown,  •  and  re- 
trenched from  their  vast  possessiona  whatever  hd 
judged  convenient.  The  pridlates  at  tha  same  tiqia* 
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wen  exclntled  from  the  MDUe ;  the  ties  that 
bound  then  to  tbe  Coort  of  Borne  were  broken  ; 
wad  they  Were  enjoined  henceforth  to  demand 
confirmation  from  the  King,  and  not  from  the  Pope. 
The  revennes  of  the  dei^  in  general,  and  thoM 
of  the  conveotB,  were  lef^  at  the  free  disposal  <rf 
the  king,  and  the  nobles  were  permitted  to  brio^ 
forward  whatever  clums  they  conid  addnce  orer 
lands  gcanted  to  these  conventa  by  their  ancestors. 
There  was  nothing  now  to  retard  the  marcli  of  re- 
formatian.  Tbe  Lutheran  religion  was  introduced 
tuuTereally  into  Sweden,  and  i^at  event  contaihat- 
ed  not  a  little  to  exalt  the  royal  anthority. 

Gnstams  secured  the  hereditary  succession  of  - 
the  crown  in  faronr  of  his  male  descendants.  The 
States,  snxioiis  to  obnate  tbe  tnnblea  and  disor- 
ders  which  tbe  demise  of  their  kings  bad  often  pro- 
duced, regulated  the  ancceaeion  by  an  act  known 
by  the  name  of  tbe  Hertdttaiy  Umott.  It  was  pass- 
ed M  Orebro  (1640),  and  ratified  anew  by  the 
States  assembled  at  Weateres.  The  Union  Act 
was  renewed  at  tbe  Diet  of  Nordkoping,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX.  (1604),  when  the  enccesMon 
waa  extended  to  fenuUea. 

The  reign  of  Gnatavos  Adolphna,  the  son  of 
Charles  IJC,  forms  the  brightest  gem  in  the  glory 
of  Sweden.  Tbe  Tirtaee  and  energies  of  that 
prince,  the  sagacity  of  hia  viewe,  the  admirable 
order  which  he  introdnced  into  every  branch  of 
die  administration,  endeared  him  to  his  subjects  ; 
wtule  bis  military  exploits,  and  his  Enperiority  in 
tbe  art  of  war,  fixed  npon  him  tbe  admiration  of 
all  EnTOpft. 

Gnataraa  broDght  the  wan,  which  he  had  to 
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mMtaiB  against  the  difiiBrent  powers  of  tiie  Noitbi 
to  a  moBt  triompbaat  coBoluaion.  By  the  peace 
which  he  concluded  at  Stcdbova  with  Russia  (I617)t 
he  obtained  poaaeasion  of  all  Ingna,  Kezholniy  and 
Brttssiaa  Carelia;  and  eren  eat  that  Empire  off 
from  all  commnnication  with  Europe  by  the  Golf 
of  Finland  and  the  Baltic  Sea.  His  success  was 
not  leas  brilliant  in  his  campaigns  against  Sigis* 
Brand  IIL,  King  of  Poland^  who  persisted  in  eoa* 
testing  with  him  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Swedmi. 
He  took  from  the  Poles  the  whole  of  LiviODiiif 
with  apart  of  Prussia ;  and  kept  possession  of  these 
conquests  by  the  six  yean  truce  which  he  concla«« 
ded  with  the  latter  at  Altnmrk  (1680). 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Sweden  b^an  to  oo4 
eapy.a  distinguished  place  among  the  powers  of 
Europe ;  and  that  she  w»  called  on  to  take  the 
kad  in  the  League  which  was  to  protect  the  Princes 
and  States  of  the  Empire  against  the  ambition  of 
Austria.  Gustavus,  who  was  in  aUlance  witk 
France,  undertook  a  task  as  difficult  as  it  was  glo^ 
nous*  In  the  short  space  of  two  yean  and  &  hal^' 
he  orerran  two*fthirds  of  Germany  wilh  his  victni*' 
nous  arms.  He  vanquished  Tilly  at  the  frmene 
battle  of  Leipsic  (16S1),  and  extended  his  con- 
qnests  fi-om  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Rhine^ 
and  the  Danube.  Every  thing  yielded  before  him^ 
and  every  place  opened  its  gates  to  him.  Tliia 
gi«at  prince,  who  had  made  war  a  new  art,  and 
aocnstomed  his  army  to  order,  and  a  system  e€ 
tactics  never  before  known,  perished  at  the  me^^ 
monible  battle  of  Lntzen(163'i)^which  the  Sweden 
gained  after  his  death,  in  consequence  of  the  skil« 
f«l  dispoaitiotts  he  had  formed. 

The  war  was  continued  under  the  minority  of 
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Qbeen  Chrbtida,  hit  danghtar  aod  heir.  It  was  still 
carried  on,  althoagh  the  Spredes  bad  nndertaken 
'  a  new  war  against  Denmaiky  with  the  view  of  &^ 
engaging  themselves  from  the  me&tion  which 
Christian  IV.  liad  andertaken  between  the  Empo* 
rsr  and  Sweden,  at  l^e  congress  which  was  id 
neetat  Monster  and  Osnabni^.  The  rasolt  oi 
that  war  was  completely  to  the  advantage  of  Swe* 
den,  who  gained  by  the  peace  of  Bromsbro  (1646^ 
Ae  freedom  of  the  fiotrnd,  as  also  the  possession 
of  ihe  provinces  and  islands  of  Jamptkndi  Herje« 
dakn,  Gothland,  Oesel,  and  HaHand.  La^y,  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  second  to  Sweden  oonsidMv 
able  possessions  on  the  soiithem  coast  of  the  Bal^ 
tie  Sea,  snch  as  Wismar,  Bremen  and  VerdeOy 
and  part  of  Pbmenmia. 

The  power  of  the  Teotonic  Knights,  which  had 
been  greatly  rednoed  during  the  preceding  period, 
by  the  dele«tion  of  a  pert  of  Prussia,  was  com* 
pietely  anmbilated  in  the  North,  in  consequence 
of  the  changes  introdnced  by  the  reformation  of 
religion.  Albert  of  Brandeborg,  grandson  of  the 
Elector  Albert  Achilles,  on  his  elevation  to  the 
dignity  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Order,  madeanat- 
tempt  to  withdraw  from  Poland  that  fealty  and  ho- 
mage to  which  the  Knights  had  boond  themselvee 
by  the  treaty  of  Thorn  in  1466.  This  oeateet  fnr* 
ladled  matter  for  a  war  between  them  ;  which  be»- 
gen  in  1519,  and  ended  in  1521,  by  a  tmce  of 
foor  years;  at  the  ezpivQition  of  which  the -Grand 
Master,  who  saw  the  doctrines  of  Luther  dissemi* 
noted  in  Prassia,  and  who  had  himsetf  imbibed 
these  principles  in  Germany,  found  means  to  settle 
all  diffisrenees  with  the  King  of  Poland,  by  a  treaty 
which  he  condoded  wHh  him  at  Cracow  ( 1585)- 
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He  there  engaged  to  do  htfnaage  and  fealty  to  the 
crown  of  Poland  at  usual ;  and  SigiBinand  I^  whe 
was  his  maternal  uncle,  granted  him  Teutome 
Prussia,  with  the  title  of  Duchy,  as  a  hereditary 
fief,  hoth  for  himself  and  his  male-heha,  and  for 
his  brothers  of  the  House  of  Brandeburg  and  Fraii- 
conia,  and  their  feudal  heirs ;  resenring  the  right  of 
reversion  in  fiavour  of  Poland,  fuling  the  male-de- 
scendants of  these  princes* 

The  Teutonic  Knights  thus  lost  Prussia,  after 
having  possessed  it  for  nearly  thiee  hundred  years. 
Retiring  to  their  possessions  in  Grermany,  they  esta« 
Uished  their  principal  residence  at  Mergenthein  in 
Franconia,  where  they  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  a  new  Grand  Master,  in  the  person  of  Waller 
de  Cronberg.  The  Poles,  in  getting  quit  of  ihe 
Teutonic  Knights,  whom  they  had  regarded  with 
jealousy,  and  substituting  the  House  of  Biuade- 
burg  in  their  place,  never  dreamed  of  adopting  an 
enemy  still  more  dangerous,  who  would  one  day 
concert  the  ruin  and  i^nibilation  of  their  country. 

Immediately  after  the  treaty  of  Cracow,  the  new 
Duke  t)f  Prussia  made  a  public  profession  of  the 
Lutheran  religion,  and  married  a  daughter  of  ilie 
King  of  Denmark.  This  princess  dying  without 
male  issue,  he  married  for  his  second  wife  a  pna- 
oess  of  the  Brunswick  family,  by  whom  be  bad  a 
son,  Albert  Frederic,  who  succeeded  him  ia  the 
duchy  of  Prussia.  The  race  of  these  new  dukes 
of  Prussia  (1568),  as  well  as  that  of  Francoaia* 
which  should  have  succeeded  them,  appearing  to 
be  nearly  extinct,  Joachim  II.,  Elector  of  Bnmde* 
burg,  obtained  from  the  King  of  Poland  the  invea* 
titure  of  Prussia,  in  fief,  conjunctly  with  the  reigning 
^ukes.     This  invostiture,  which  was  renewed  ta 
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'ta^our  of  several  of  his  taeoesBorsy  eecawd  the 
flttoeessioB  of  that  dvcfay  in  the  electoral  l«i»yv  of 
Brandeburg ;  to  whom  it  devolved  on  the  death  of 
Albert  Frederic  (1618),  who  left  no  male  d^* 
flcendents.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Elector 
John  Si^mnnd)  who  had  been  coin  vested- with  hidi 
in  the  duchy.  That  prince,  who  had  married  Ann^, 
eldest  daughter  of  Albert  Frederic,  obtained  Uke- 
wise,  in  right  of  that  princess,  part  of  the  eueees- 
^ion  of  Juhefs,  viz.  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  the  coun- 
ties of  Marok  and  Ravensberg,  which  had  been 
adjudged  to  the  house  o,f  Braudeburg,  by  the  pro- 
miooal  act  of  partition  concluded  at  Santen 
(1614),  and  .converted  into  a  definitive  treaty  iM 
Cleves;  The  grandson  of  John  Sigismund,  the 
£lector  Frederic  William,  was  a  prince  of  sope- 
lior  gMiinsy  and  the  true  founder  of  the  greatoesb 
'«if  his  family.  Illustrious  in  war  as  in  peace,  and 
Inspected  by  all  Europe,  he  acquired  by  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia,  a  part  of  Pomeranla,  the  archbi- 
ehopric  of  Magdeburg  under  the  title  of  a  duch^s 
nvitL'the  bishoprics  of  Halberstadt,  Minden,  and 
Camin,  under  the  title  of  principalities.  His  soft 
Frederic  was  the  firet  King  of  Prussia. 

[The  Teutonic  Knights  had  nearly  lost  Livonia 
«t  the  beginning  of  the  nxteenth  century;  but 
that  province  was  saved  by  the  courage  and  ta- 
lents of  the  Prorincis]  Master,  Walter  de  Hatteo^ 
be^«  The  Grand  Duke  Iwan,  or  John  HI.,  hav- 
ing threatened  Livonia  with  an  invasion,  P)attf*n- 
berg  concluded  a  defensive  alliance  at  Walik  ( 1 501 ), 
'with  Alexander  II.,  Grand  Diike  of  Litbnania,  and 
the  bishops  of  that  country.  After  having  assem^ 
liled  troops  to  the  number  of  14,000  men,  he  defeat 
'  ed'  the  Russian  army,  which  was  40,000  ationg,  r 
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Maliolm ;  a  second  Tictoiy,  which  h«  gained  wiiir 
the  Mme  number  of  troops  over  100,000  Rnsmn 
at  Pleskow  (1502),  is  one  of  the  most  fiunoas  ex- 
f  I  ploits  in  the  history  of  the  North.     Next  year  he 

conciaded  a  truce  of  six  years  with  the  LivoaiaB 
Order,*  which  was  afterwards  renewed  for  fifty 
j  years. 

}.  It  is  commonly  said  that  Walter,  the  Prorindal 

i  Master,  taking  advantage  of  the  distresses  of  the 

Teutonic  Knights,  and  urging  the  repeated  suc- 
cours which  he  had  furnished  them  against  the 
Poles,  purchased  from  them  his  own  indepead- 
ence,  and  that  of  his  Order ;  hut  a  recent  author 
(Le  Comte  de  Bray)  has  shown,  that  tbia  was  not 
n  exactly  the  case.     By  a  first  agreement  signed  at 

I  CcHi^ngsberg  (1520),  Albert  of  Brandenbufg,  who 

was  then  only  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  On 
i  der,  confirmed  to  the  Knights  of  Livimia  die  free 

T  right  of  electing  a  chief  of  their  own  number,  pRH 

«;  /]  mising  to  sustain  the  individual  whom  they  should 

nominate.  He  secured  them  the  possession  of  the 
whole  sovereignty  of  Reval  and  Narva ;  the  coun- 
tries of  Altentirken,  Jerwen,  and  Wierland;  aa 
also  the  town  and  castle  of  Wesenbei^,  with  thor 
j  dependencies.     This  agreement  was  revif ed  and 

j  ratified  by  a  second,  signed  at  Grobin  ( 15S5),  wIwb. 

it  was  formally  stipulated,  that  the  relationa  be- 
tween the  Knights  of  Livonia  and  the  Teutonic 
Order  should  be  maintained  as  they  were,  and 
that  the  Livoniaas  should  continue  to  regard  the 
Grand  Master  as  their  true  head,  and  render  him 
homage  and  obedience.  They  were  forbidden  to 
solicit  from  the  Emperor  or  the  Pope  any  privilege 
derogatory  of  their  allegiance.  It  appears,  coii«^ 
quently*  that  Walter)  de  Plattenberg  did  not  par- 
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dbMe  th«  iadq»eiideBce  of  bit  Order,  bat  tbu  be 
MgBrded  tboae  des  which  existed  between  it  and 
tba  Teotonic  Order  m  broken,  when  Albert  of 
.  Brandelnu^  wna  declared  Dnke  of  Pnuiiia.  He 
next  renewed  tboae  connexiona  with  the  Gennaa 
Empire,  which  had  exiated  iince  the  thirteeoth 
century ;  and  was  declwed  by  Charles  V.  ( 1527) 
S jnince  nf  the  Empire,  having  a  vote  and  a  seat 
in  the  Diet. 

It  WM  daring  the  toaetership  of  Plattenberg 
that  the  Lutheran  doctiinea  penetrated  into  Llvo- 
Km,  where  they  made  rapid  progreM,  especially  in 
tfae  cities.  Walter  dexteroosly  turned  the  dietar- 
bances  caused  by  the  oppoeition  of  the  clergy  to  the 
new  t^tetB,  into  an  occasion  for  establishing  bia 
aiufaority  oTO'  all  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  which 
ibe  Order  hod  formerly  shared  with  the  biabopa. 
The  citMcens  of  Riga  acknowledged  him  as  their 
only  aoreretgn,  and  expelled  the  archbishop.  The 
baigeMBi  oi  Revel  fallowed  ^ir  example.  The 
clergy  were  ao  frightened  at  these  movements,  that 
tbe  archbishop  of  Riga,  and  the  bishops  of  Dor* 
filt,  Oesel,  Conriaod  uid  Revd,  fenoslly  anbmit- 
t«d  to  tfae  Order.  The  clergy  thenuelvee  soon 
a^er  emtiraced  the  reformed  religion.J 

The  dominion  of  the  Kni^ts  Sword-bearers, 
had  continned  in  Livonia  until  the  time  of  the  fa- 
ntoiia  bvasion  of  that  conaby  by  the  Czar,  John 
Boailovitz  IV.  That  prince,  who  had  lud  opeii  - 
tbe  Caspian  See  by  his  conquest  of  tbe  Tarter  > 
kingdoma  of  Casan  and  Astischan,  meditated  also 
that  of  Livonia,  to  obtain  a  communication  with 
Europe  by  the  Baiac  Gouhard  Kettler,  who 
waa  then  Grand  Master,  finding  himself  an^le  to 
cof*  with  an  enemy  eo  powerful,  implored  first 
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Gnad  MaMer  «f  the  Order  wu  in  treaty  with 
Poland,  tbe  city  of  Revel,  and  the  Doblen  of  Estb- 
oniv  left  without  aid,  and  oppreased  by  the  Rm- 
aiana,  put  themselrea  under  tbe  protection  of  Eric 
XI V^  King  of  Sweden,  who  obtained  posseisioR 
of  that  province.  The  late  of  Oeael,  on  the  con- 
trary, and  the  dimict  of  Wyck  in  Eetbonia,  were 
aM  to  Frederic  II.,  King  of  Denmaric,  by  the  last 
biabop  of  the  island,  who  alao  ceded  to  him  die 
Inebopric  and  district  of  IHhen  in  Conriand.  Po- 
tend  at  fint  held  the  balance,  and  mainuined  Lt- 
▼onia  Bgaintt  the  RntsianB,  by  the  peace  which 
dte  concluded  with  that  power  at  KievoroT&- 
HoR»  (1582).  A  itm^e  afterwards  enaaed  be- 
tween Pc4and  and  Sweden  for  the  same  object, 
which  was  not  finally  lenninated  until  tbepeaca 
flrOliTa(1660). 

Rnwia,  during  the  period  of  which  we  now 
treat,  aMamed  an  aspect  entirely  new.  She  nic- 
ceeded  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  Mognia,  and 
begin  to  act  a  compicnons  part  on  the  theatre  of 
Enropcb  Tbe  Horde  of  Kipzadi,  called  alio  ihe 
■Grand,  or  the  Goldai  Horde,  had  been  greatly 
exiwiifted  by  ita  territorial  loves,  and  the  inteetine 
Wan  wtridi  followed  ;  irfiile  the  Grand  Dnkea  of 
Moscow  gnned  powerfitl  accessions  by  tbe  reunion 
of  seven!  of  these  petty  principalities,  which  bad 
for  a  long  tiine  dirided  auMtng  them  the  sorereign- 
ty^  of  Korthem  Rnaaia.  John  Basiloritz  III.,  w^o 
flBed  the  grand  dncal  throne  abont  the  end  of  the 
fifteentli  c«ntnry,  knew  well  how  to  profit  by  these 
ctrounstuicea  to  strengthen  his  authority  at  home, 
and  make  it  be  respected  abroad.  In  conne  of 
acTcral  expeditioiia,  be  rabdned  the  powi-rfnl  re- 
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public  of  Novogorod,  ui  andent  ally  of  tAi»  Ifao* 
«eatic  towns,  and  which  had  for  a  long  time  af* 
fected  an  eotiie  independence.  He  was  abo  the 
fint  aovereign  of  Ruisia  that  dared  to  refiiae  • 
haniliating  ceremony,  according  to  which  the 
Grand  Dakes  were  obliged  to  walk  on  foot  before 
ihe  envoys  that  came  iitom  the  Khan  of  Kipausfa. 
He  even  euppresaed  the  residence  of  Tartar  en* 
▼oys  at  his  court ;  and  at  length  shook  off  their 
yoke  entirely,  refnsing  to  pay  the  tribute  which 
the  Grand  Dukes  had  owed  to  the  Khans  for  se-» 
Toinl  centuries.  Achmet,  Khan  of  Kipcach,  bar- 
ing despatched  certain  depoiies  wtlh  an  order, 
vnder  the  great  seal,  to  deownd  payment  of  this 
tribute,  the  Grand  Doke  trampled  the  order  under 
his  feet,  spit  upon  it,  and  then  put  all  the  depu* 
ties  to  death  except  one,  whom  he  sent  back  la 
liis  master. 

The  Khan,  with  the  view  of  rerenging  that  in* 
eult,  invaded  Russia  several  tinies>  but  the  Grand 
Duke  Tigorously  repulsed  all  his  attacks ;  and  while 
he  was  arresting  the  progress  of  his  arms  on  the 
borders  of  the  Ugra,  he  deapatdbed  a  body  of  troopa 
to  the  centre  of  the  Grand  Horde,  who  laid  every 
thing  desobte  (1481).  The  Nogai  Tartars  joined 
the  Russians  to  finish  the  destmcdonof  the  Grand 
Horde,  whose  difierent  settlements  on  the  Wolgm 
they  laid  completely  in  ruins;  so  that  nothing 
more  remained  of  the  powerful  empire  of  Kipmeh 
than  a  few  detaehad  hordes,  such  as  those  of  Casm^ 
Astrscan,  Siberia,  and  the  Crimea.  Iwamendend 
himself  formidable  to  the  Tartars;  he  subdued  the 
Khans  of  Casan,  and  sevwal  times  disposed  of 
their  throne*  The  entive  reductioii  of  that  Tartar 
etate  was  accomplished  by^  his  grandson,  John 
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ThJiliiiiln'TV.  wfatt  twice  nnderhH^  the  liege  of 
Cmmi,  and  mared  and  made  priMwer  of  the  lact 
Kba>  (1552).  The  fall  of  Csina  waa  foUowed  hy 
that  <rf  Aatracsn.  fiat  John  wai  bj  no  meaos  lo 
fbftuHte  in  hla  enterpriaM  sgMtwt  LiTOaia,  which, 
aa  we  hava  already  mid,  he  waa  obliged  to  absn- 
doD  to  Poland  by  the  jieace  of  KieTorova-Herca. 

Jofaa  IV.  waa  iiupied  with  noble  views  of  po- 
licy. Bung  amiona  to  cinlize  bia  aabjecta,  he 
aeot  Cor  woHcaun  and  artista  from  England.  He 
■equeated  Clwrka  V.  to  aeod  him  men  of  talenta, 
wall  raned  in  the  diftrent  tndea  and  mannbctorea. 
Ha  tatrodnccd  die  ait  of  printtng  at  Mdacow,  and 
catabliahed  the  fast  penouient  army  in  the  cAnntry, 
that  of  the  lAnlUxet,  whii^  be  employed  in  keeping 
the  BoUea  ia  check.  The  diacovery  of  Siberia  is  one 
•f  tho  evBOM  that  belong  to  his  reign.  A  cenaia 
chief  of  the  Don  Coeaacka,  aamed  Jerm^  who 
•naployed  hinurif  ia  robberies  on  the  bordeia  o( 
ifaa  Wolp  apd  the  Ca^iiaa  Sea,  bekig  panned  by 
■  doiacfaaoBt  of  Bniwinn  troopa,  retired  to  the 
confines  of  Siberia.  He  soon  entered  thcae  re- 
giona  at  the  head  of  aeren  dHmeand  Coaaacki, 
•ad  baring  gained  sareral  ricteries  over  ^  Tar- 
tan of  Siberta.  and  thew  Khan  Kntecbem,  he  got 
pMiBiiipn  of  the  dty  of  Sibir,  which  was  their  prin- 
cifal  focveaa  (1681).  Jerwmk,  in  order  to  obttun 
hta  pardoo  of  the  Csar,  made  him  an  offer  of  dl  he 
hadeaaqaered;  which  was  agreed  to  by  that  I^ince, 
and  the  troopa  of  the  Rnaaiana  ^en  took  possession 
af  Siberia  ( i58S>,  The  total  redaction  of  the  conn- 
try,  howover,  did  neC  take  phtee  nntil  the  reign  of 
die  Caar  Theodora  or  Fedor  Iwanoriia,  the  son 
aad  aiminwiii   of  Joha,  who  built  the  city  of  To- 
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bolsk  (1587),  wbicb  faaa  aiaee  beeome  tiie  opittl 
of  Siberia. 

Fedor  Iwaoorits,  a  prince  week  botb  in  mind 
and  body,  was  entirely  under  tbe  comiaelr  of  h» 
brother-in-law  Boria  Godonow,  wbo,  with  the 
view  of  opening  a  way  for  himaelf  to  the  throne^ 
caused  the  young  Demetrius,  Fedor  s  only  bro- 
ther, to  be  assassinated  (1591).  This  crime  gave 
rise  to  a  long  series  of  troubles,  which  ended  in 
the  death  of  Fedor  ( 1598).  With  him,  as  he  left 
no  children,  the-  reigning  family  of  the  ancient  so- 
vereigns of  Russia,  the  descendants  of  Ruric,  be» 
came  extinct ;  after  having  occnpied  the  throne  for 
more  than  eight  hundred  yeara^ 

After  this,  the  Russian  Crown  was  wonrby  per- 
sons of  different  houses.  Their  reigns  wen  dis- 
turbed by  various  protendors,  who  assnoKd  th» 
name  of  Demetriui^  and  were  supported  by  tii» 
Poles.  During  fiftran  years  Russia  preseMd  a 
shocking  spectacle  of  conftision  and  carnage.  At 
length,  aa  a  remedy  for  these  disasten,  they  thought 
of  bestowing  the  crown  on  a  foreign  prince*  Some 
chose  Charles  Philip,  the  iMOther  of  Ouslavua 
Adolphns  of  Sweden ;  and  othera  voted  for  Ubdis* 
lans,  the  son  of  Sigismund  ly.,  King  of  PokiuL 
These  resolutions  tended  only  to  increase  the 
disorders  of  the  state.  The  Swedes  took  ad- 
vantage of  them  to  seise  Ingria  and  the  dty  of 
Novogorod ;  while  the  Poles  took  possession  of 
Smolensko  and  its  dependencies. 

The  Russians,  now  seeing  their  monarchy  on  tfa» 
edge  of  a  predpice,  adopted  the  plan  of  electing  a 
new  Car  of  their  own  nation.  Their  choioe  Sill 
on  Michael  Fedrovita^  who  became  the  founder  of 
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the  iiBv  dymtolyi  that  of  Rmmnow  (1613),  under 
whom  Russia  attained  to  Che  zenith  of  her  gr^atneai. 
That  prince,  goided  b^  the  sag^  eounols  of  hia 
father,  Fedor  Romaaow,  Archbishop  of  Rostow^, 
aoon  rectified  all  the  diaorders  of  the  state;  he 
pucfaaaed  peace  of  the  Swedes,  by  surrender* 
ing  to  tbem  logcia  and  Russian  Carelia.  The  sa* 
crificea  which  he  made  to  Poland,  were  not  lesa 
considerable.  By  the  tmce  of  Diyilina  (1618), 
and  the^  peace  of  Wiasma  (1684),  he  ceded  to 
tlms  the  vast  territories  of  Smolensko^  Tschemigouy 
and  NoFogorod,  with  thdor  dependencies^ 

Poland,  at  tbia  time,  presented  a  corrupt  aristo- 
oacy,  which  bad  insensibly  degenerated  into  corn- 
plate  anaiehy.  The  nobles  were  the  only  persona 
tbait  enjoyed  the  rights  of  ctdaenabip ;  they  alone 
srare  repceaented  in  the  Dieta,  by  the  nuncios  or 
dflputiea  which  they  elected  at  the  Dietines ;  the 
boBoinra  and  dignities  both  in  church  and  state, 
and  ingeneiml  all  pnuogatives  wbaierer,  were  re* 

rved  for  tbem ;  while  the  burgesses  and  peasantry 
anpported  the  wh(^  burden  of  expenses^ 
constitution)  at  the  same  time,  was  under  the 
oootrol  of  a  sort  of  democracy,  in  as  far  as  ^e  no* 
Uaa»  without  eseeption,  were  held  to  be  perfectly 
eqpial  in  their  rights  and  dignities.  Imperfect  as 
a  goir^nment  must  have  been,  established  on  such 
a.  baeia,  it  atill  continued,  nerertbeless,  to  preserve 
aome  degree  of  rigour;  and  Poland  supported* 
though  feebly,  the  ehancter  of  being  the  ruling 
fower  of  the  North,  so  long  as  the  House  of  Ja^ 
gelio  occupied  the  throne.  Besidea  Prussia,  eC 
wUeh  ahe  bad  dtspoeseaaed  the  Teutonic  Knights^ 
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vhe  acqaired  LiTonia,  and  maintuned  it  in  spite  of 
Riusia. 

The  reformation  of  religion  was  likewise  pro- 
f  .  mnlgated  in  Poland,  where  it  was  particnhurly  pa- 

tronised by  Sigtsmnnd  II.  A  great  part  of  llie 
senate,  and  the  better  half  of  the  nobility  niadei 
with  their  King,  a  profession  of  the  new  opinioBs ; 
and  if  the  reformation  did  not  take  deeper  root 
in  that  kingdom,  or  if  it  had  not  a  more  conspi- 
cnons  influence  on  the  civilization  of  the  people,  it 
was  from  not  being  supported  by  the  middle  ehn- 
f  es,  which  were  not  to  be  fonnd  in  that  kingdon. 

The  male  line  of  Jagello,  having  become  extiDCt 
with  Sigismnnd  II.  (1572),  the  throne  became  pure- 
ly elective ;  and  it  was  ordained  that,  during  die 
King's  life,  no  successor  coold  be  appointed ;  bat 
that  the  States,  on  his  demise,  should  enjoy  fore^^n- 
a  perfect  freedom  of  election  on  every  vaeancy 
of  the  throne.     Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Diets 
of  Election,  which,  from  their  very  coostitiitkm, 
could  not  fail  to  be  always  tumultuoiis  in  their  pro- 
ceedings.    The  nobles  in  a  body  appeared  at  tfiese 
Diets  ;  thither  they  repaired  in  arms  and  on 
back,  ranked  according  to  the  order  of  ihe 
tinates,  in  a  Camp  prepared  for  the  purpose 
Warsaw.     The  custom  of  the  Pada   Comremta^ 
took  its  rise  about  the  same  time.     Henry  de 
Valois,  who  was  elected  King  on  the  death  ^  Si* 
ghiround  II.,  was  the  first  that  swore  to  these  con- 
ventional agreements,  [by  which  he  engaged,  that 
no  foreigner  should  be  mtroduced  either  in  a  civil 
or  military  department.]      These  Paeia,  which 
had  dl  the  force  of  a  fundamental  law,  specified 
*^06e  conditions  under  which  the  thnme  was 
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ftned  on  the  new  monarck  The  royal  anthoiity 
WW  thiiB  curtailed  more  and  morsy  and  the  prero* 
gatiTee  of  the  nobility  exalted  in  proportion. 

Poland,  in  conaeqnence,  soon  loet  its  influence; 
the  govenunent  waa  altered  from  ita  baaiB,  and  the 
Idngdom  plunged  into  an  abyaa  of   calamitiea. 
Amoi^  the  electiTO  Kings  who  succeeded  Henry 
4e  Valois,  the  last  thai  supported  the  dignity  of 
tiie  crown  against  Ru8sia»  was  Uladislaus  IV,  the 
son  of  Sigiamund  III.,  of  the  House  of  Vasa.    In 
an  expedition  which  he  undertook  into  the  interior 
of  Russia  ( 1618),  he  penetrated  as  fiur  as  Moscow  ;* 
and  in  a  second  which  he  made  (1634),  he  com* 
palled  the  Russians  to  raise  the  siege  of  Smo- 
lensko ;  and  shut  them  up  so  closely  in  their  camp, 
that  they  wero  obliged  to  capitulate  for  want  of 
proTiaioBa.    He  then  made  a  new  attack  on  the 
eapital  of  Russia ;  and  at  the  peace  of  Wiasma,  he 
obtained  oonditions  moat  advantageous  to  Poland. 
In  the  hiatory  of  Hungary,  the  most  splendid  era 
waathe  roign  of  Matthias  Corrin,  who,  at  the  age 
of  scareely  sixteen,  had  been  raised  to  the  throne 
by  the  poro  choioe  of  the  nation  ( 1458).    Like 
his  fioher  the  valorous  John  Hunniades^  he  waa 
the  terror  of  the  Turks  during  his  whole  reign ; 
be  took  Bosnia  from  them,  dnd  kept  TransylTaniay 
Wallacfaia,  MoUkvia,  Sdaronia,  and  Servia  in  de- 
peadenee  on  his  crown,  in  spite  of  the  incessant 
eAwta  whidi  the  Turks  made  to  rescue  these  pro- 
▼ineea.    He  likewise  conquered  Moravia,  Silesia, 
and  Lasatin ;  be  even  took  Austria  from  the 
Emperor  Frederic  III.,  and  came  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence at  Vienna  (1485).    It  was  in  that  city  that 
betenninated  his  4irilliant  career,  at  the  early 
age  of  forty*seven  (1490).      That  great  prince 
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m  die  ymn  146S,  i468»  1491,  and  1515,  be- 
tween Uie  Anstrian  priaceB  and  the  last  kings  of 
Hiingny,  But  though  the  Bohemian  States  were 
disposed  to  listen  to  the  pretensions  of  Ferdinandi 
it  was  not  so  with  those  of  Hungary,  who  trans- 
fened  the  crown  to  John  de  Zapolya,  Count  of 
Zips,  and  Palatine  of  Transylvania.  That  prince 
being  hardly  pressed  by  Ferdinand,  at  length  de- 
teraiined  to  throw  himself  under  the  protection  of 
the  Turks.  Soliman  narched  in  pervon  to  his 
ansistance,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Vienna 
(1529).  In  this  enterprise,  however,  he  failed, 
after  sacriBcing  the  lives  of  nesrly  eighty  thou* 


In  1586^  a  treaty  was  agreed  on  between  the 
two  coaapetiMMu,  in  rirtne  of  whidi  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  on  the  death  of  John  Za- 
polya,  was  to  deVolve  on  Ferdinand.  This  treaty 
waa  never  carried  into  execotion.  John  at  his  death 
hanaf^  left  a  son  named  John  Sigismund,  then  an 
inlant  in  his  ciadle.  Bishop  Greoige  Martinuaai,- 
prime  mimater  of  the  defunct  king,  proclaimed  the 
young  prinee,  and  secured  for  him  the  protection 
of  the  Turks.  Soliman  undertook  a  new  ezpedi- 
tian  into  Hungary  in  his  favour  (1541) ;  but  by  a 
pieee  of  si^al  peifidy,  he  took  this  occasion  to 
seise  the  city  of  Buda,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
and  aeveral  other  places  ;  and  banished  the  prince 
with  his  mother  the  queen-dowager,  to  Transylva- 
nia, which  he  gnve  up  to  htm,  with  several  other  die- 
ariets  in  Hungary.  The  city  of  Buda  with  the 
greater  part  of  Hungary  and  Sclavonia  ranained  in 
the  power  of  the  Turks;  and  Ferdinand  was  obliged 
tap^r  an  annual  tribute  for  the  protection  of  thait 
kingdom,  the  pnssasrion  of  which  was  guaranteed 
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ntxftiam,  m  Atj  were  in  nniraii  with  ^  raligi- 
OM  tjttem  of  the  HiuMtei,  wk«  had  tbntdy  nn- 
■wrana  |«rt>MiM  in  that  kh^dotn.  It  ww  cbieflf 
(u>d«r  tbs  rogn  of  the  mild  and  tolennt  Mazimi- 
lian  IL  that  ProtMtandun  made  ita  way  in  Bobe- 
nia.  All  thoae  who  were  foniMriy  odlod  (^ra- 
qmitlt,  from  their  profinatDg  the  Commtmion  in 
both  kinds,  joined  die  followers  either  of  Lather 
M-  Calnn.  Rodolph  II.,  tte  inn  and  niccewor  oS 
Maiinrilian,  waa  obliged,  at  the  Diet  of  Prague 
(  L609),  la  gram  th«n  the  free  exerdae  of  their 
wotafaip,  witbont  diatinction  of  place;  and  eren 
to  eztend  tfcia  tndolgence  to  the  Proteatanta  of 
Sileaia  aad  Loaatia  by  Utten-patent,  known  hy  tba 
nain  ot  Lutencf  Majaty ;  copies  of  which  wer« 
Rwde  at  Pragne  on  the  II ih  of  July  and  SOth  of 
A^Mt  1609.  Tbaae  )ett«n  were  conflrmed  by 
Ki^  Hattbiaa,  on  fail  ace«aaioa  to  the  throne  of 
Bobamia :  aa  also  by  Ferdinand  III.,  wbm  he  waa 
aduMwMgMl  by  the  Bohemian  Slatea,  aa  the  «■ 
dopted  ton  aad  ancceaaor  of  Matthias. 

TW  difiiiTaBt  interpretations  which  were  put  oa 
theae  leMen  occarioned  Ae  war,  known  in  hiatorf 
by  the  naaae  of  the  TUrty  Yean'  War.  HmEu- 
pernr  Matthiaa  hq>pening  to  die  in  the  midat  of 
ttsas  disttntanoea,  the  Bohemian  States,  regard- 
y^  tboir  erown  aa  elective,  annnlled  the  electioB 
of  Ferdinand  II.  (1619),  and  confetrad  tbe  crown 
•■  Fredcne.  the  Elector  Pidatioe.  B«ng  in  strict 
aUisace  with  the  States  of  Silesia,  Moram,  and 
Laaatia,  tbay  dedared  war  against  Ferdinand,  who 
was  ■appattod,  cm  the  other  band,  by  Spain,  tbe 
CaAolic  pincea  of  (be  Empire,  and  the  EleMor  of 


Tba  &m»s  faMtle  of  Pngoe  (1620),  and  the 
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nUdi  Im  hiid  dkknembered  (mm  the  kingctoin  of 
BabMBiB,  to  retminine  the  Elector  for  those  Bimifl 
which  he  claimed,  as  having  been  the  ally*  of 
AMtria  againit  the  Elector  Palatine,  then  King 
of  Bohemia.  That  province  was  ceded  to  the 
Biectdr  John  George,  for  hlmsetf  and  his  sacoes* 
son,  as  a  fief  of  the  Bohemian  crewn,  nnder  the 
eayresa  condition,  that  failing  the  male  line  of  the 
Bfactonil  bvanch,  it  shonld  {Miss  to  the  female  heirs ; 
htttthfltit  should  then  be  at  the  option  of  the 
King  ef  Bohemia  to  vse  the  right  of  redemption, 
hf  tepajfiihg  to  the  female  heirs  the  sam  for  which 
Lnaatia  had  been  mortgaged  to  8axony«  This 
anra  amounted  to  serenty-two  tons  of  gold,  vakied 
al  seten  mitlienB  two  hundred  thousand  florins. 

The  Turkish  Empire  received  new  accessions  of 
Iwiikwy,  both  in  Asm  and  Europe,  under  the  sue« 
oeasovs  of  Mahomet  IL,  wha  had  fixed  their  capital 
at  -Constantinopie.  The  conquest  of  Bessarabia 
belongs  to  the  reign  of  Bajazet  II.,  about  the  year 
1484w  Than  prince  had  a  brother  named  Jem  or 
Zona;  who  had  been  Ins  competitor  for  the  throne ; 
and  having  fled  to  Rome,  he  was  imprisoned  by 
Older  of  Pope  Aleiaader  VI.,  at  the  instance  of 
BajsMl,  who  had  engaged  to  pay  the  Pope  a  large 
penaioQ  for  bnn.  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  when 
be  naile  bis  expediticm  into  Italy  for  the  congest 
•f  •  Naples,  compelled  the  Pope  to  surrender  up 
the  unfortunate  Ziaim,.  whom  he  designed  to  em- 
ploy in  the  expedition  which  he  meditated  against 
ther  Tnrics,  but  which  never  took  pkee.  >  Selim  L 
ikm  eon  and  succoBsor  of  Bajaaet,  taking  advantage 
of  a  veroUttion  whieh  happened  in  Pexsia,  and  of 
the  vielory- which  he  gained  near  Tauris  ever  the 
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ScUw  iBnmil  Sophi  L  (1514X  coailnHCil  tli* 
profincefl  of  Diarbekir  and  Algf«iiB»  bey^ad  ttiQ 
Enphrates* 

I  ;  The  ssBie  prince  overtoned  the  powerfol  £«• 

pire  of  the  Mamelnkes,  who  reigned  oyer  £gypl» 
8yria»  Palestine,  and  pait  of  Arabis.  He  defeat* 
ed  the  last  Svltansy  Canaoal^Algoori,  and  Te«* 
nanbey  (1516),  and  totally  annihilated  that  d^ 
naaty.  Cairo,  Uie  capital  of  the  Empire  of  Egypt^ 
was  taken  by  aaaanlt  (1617),  and  the  whole  of 
the  Mameluke  States  incovporated  with  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  The  Scheriff  of  Mecca  likewwe 
anbmitted  to  the  Porte,  with  sereral  thbea  of  the 
Ante. 

SoUman  the  Great,  who  succeeded  hie  iiHlher 
Selim,  raised  the  Turkish  Empire  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  glory.  Besides  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
which  he  took  from  the  Knightsof  St  John,  cbmI 
the  greater  part  of  Hungary,  he  reduced  the  pro* 
Tinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallaehia  to  a  ataae  «f 
dependence,  and  made  their  princea  vansala  md 
tributaries  of  his  En^re.  He  tikewise  ooaquerad 
Bagdad  and  Irak- Arabia,  which  happened,  aeoonl- 
ing  to  the  Turkish  anthors,  about  the  year  1634. 

)     ,  That  prince  distinguished  has  reign,  by  the  effwtB 

which  he  made  to  increase  the  maritime  strength 
of  the  Empire,  which  his  predecessors  had  neglect^ 
«d.  He  took  into  his  servioe  the  fiuosooa  pinlie 
Barfaarossa,  King  of  Algiers,  whom  he  created 
Capttan  Pacha,  or  Grand  AdmireL  BaiharooHi 
«quipped  a  fleet  of  more  than  a  hundred  sail*  with 
which  he  chased  the  Imperialists  from  the  Archi- 
pelago ;  and  infested  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Italy  and 
Sicily  (1665).  Saliman  miscanried,  however,  in 
his  enterprise  against  Malta.     The  coumgoons  de- 
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taaix  Bwde  b^  tlM  Knigbta,  together  with  the  ir- 
riral  of  the  fleet  from  Sicily,  obliged  tlie  OttomaiM 

TIm  dediDfl  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  bepta  with 
the  death  (rfSoliman  the  Greu(  1566).  Tbeasl- 
taiMi  hii  BBCceaion,  nirTeDderiiig  theDtaelrea  to 
honry  and  efliwninacy,  and  shni  np  jo  their  aera- 
glioa  and  harems,  lefi  to  their  Giand  Viziera  the 
^TCmmeDt  of  the  Empire,  and  the  managemeot 
of  the  army.  The  aona  of  ihett  Saltans,  educated 
by  women  and  eminchs,  and  sedaded  fimn  all 
cinl  and  military  affiun,  contracted  irom  thnr 
oariiest  infancy  all  the  Ticea  of  their  fathers,  and 
DO  longer  iN^mgbt  to  the  throne  that  rigorous  and 
•aterpriiing  spirit,  which  bad  been  the  sonl  of  the 
OQUman  gorenunent,  and  the  bans  (rf  all  their  in- 
Mitntiani.  Selin  lU  the  son  of  SoHmaD,  was  the 
first  who  set  thisfMal  exaaiple  to  bia  snccesaora. 
]■  his  lime,  die  Toriu  took  the  Isle  of  Cypma 
from  the  Venetians  (1570),  which  they  maintaiaed 
ia  a^te  of  tbe  terrible  defeat  which  they  recmved 
■t  Lepaato  (lfi71),  and  which  waa  followed  by 
the  rvD  of  their  varme. 


REVOLUTIONS  OF  EUROPE. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

PBRIOO  VII. 

VROM    T«B   PBACB    OV    WBST1*HALIA|   T«   THAT 

OF  UTBBCHT. 

A.  D.  164a~1713. 

Thb  polkical  syBtem  of  Eoxope  underwent  a 
great  diaiige  at  the  commeBcement  of  this  period. 
FrBBcey  after  having  long  straggled  for  her  own  in- 
dependence against  Anstria,  at  length  tamed  the 
balance,  and  became  so  fonnidable  as  to  combine 
against  herself  the  whole  policy  and  militaxy  power 
of  Europe.  The  origin  of  this  eztrsordinary  influ- 
ence of  France,  belongs  to  the  reiguB  of  Chariee 
YIL^and  Loois  XI.  Several  important  accessions 
which  she  made  at  this  epoch,  together  with  the 
change  which  happened  in  her  govemmoit,  gave 
her  a  power  and  eneigy,  which  might  have  •acnr- 
ed  her  a  decided  preponderance  among  the  ContU 
nental  States,  had  not  her  infloence  been  everfae^ 
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littCed  by  AntriK,  whlcbi  by  a  concutTence  of  for' 
UUMte  erenta,  and  aeveral  wea\lhy  marriages,  but 
ntddcnly  risen  to  a  ilegree  of  poirer  that  excited 
Ibe  jedomy  of  all  Europe.  Hence,  for  nearly  two 
kvodred  years,  it  reqnired  all  the  politti»l  resour- 
eet  ot  France  to  make  head  against  her  rinl ;  and 
wliat  added  to  fwr  mirfortime*  Wtis,  that,  thoagh 
freed  from  the  distraction  of  the  Italian  war,  she 
Wat  still  ^tated  by  ci*il  wan,  which  employed 
ber  wMe  military  force. 

It  WM  Bift  till  near  Ae  middle  of  the  seren- 
teenth  cennuy  that  ^e  extricated  herself  from 
tiiB  hmg  fltrng^e  ;  and  that,  disengaged  from  the 
rincUM  of  ber  own  ftctions  and  internal  dtason- 
don^  her  pnwer  usumed  a  new  vigonr.  Tlw 
wbU  Tegnlated  oonditios  of  her  finances,  the 
praapetity  of  her  commerce  and  manofttctnres,  and 
dw  respectable  state  of  her  marine,  all  cODCnrred 
to  fiffom  wealth  and  abandance  over  the  king- 
dom. The  abasement  of  the  Honse  of  Austria, 
«ffi»eied  at  oBCe  by  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and 
fba  Pjreneea,  together  with  the  conso^dation  of 
tha  Oermanic  body,  and  the  federal  system  of  the 
Pnvineea  in  the  Netiierlands,  pot  the  last  climax 
•a  ha  f^oiy,  and  secured  to  ber  tbe  prepondeT' 
•aoe  in  tbe  political  scale  of  Em'ope.  This  diangft 
in  ber  polhiol  system  was  achieved  priocipafljr 
by  Ac  two  great  atnteamen.  Cardinals  Richelied 
aad  Maaarin,  who,  by  drying  op  the  foontuna 
of  citfl  diawsioBS,  and  concentraliDg  ihe  reins  of 
■Mfcority  in  Ae  hands  of  (he  ^remment,  raised 
that  menarchy  to  tbe  rank  wUcft  ita  portion,  Ita 
pofwhlaaD,  and  its  intemd  reeonrces,  had  asrigned 
h  Uiong  the  potKts  of  the  Continent* 
.  l9. 

L 
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Mazarin  left  the  klDgdom  in  a  floiir»hiiig'ilalf 
to  Louis  XIV^  wbo,  aided  by  the  oonnaek  and 
aasiBtance  of  the  famous  Colbert^  became  tbe  pap 
tron  of  letters  and  the  fine  arts,  and  finished  the 
work  which  was  began  hj  hk  prime  minislar. 
Nothing  could  equal  the  ardour  which  iospirad 
that  prince  for  military  fitme.  France  would  haftt 
been  prosperous  under  his  reign,  and  respected 
even  by  all  Europe,  had  he  kept  nothing  else  in 
▼iew  than  the  true  interests  and  happiness  of  his 
people ;  but  he  was  ambitious  of  that  sort  of  ^oiy 
which  is  the  scourge  of  mankind,  the  glory  of 
heroes  and  conquerors.  Hence  there  resulted  b 
long  series  of  wars,  which  exhausted  the  atrangth 
and  resources  of  tbe  state,  and  introduced  a  new 
change  in  its  political  system.  The  same  Statea 
who  had  formerly  made  common  cause  with 
France  against  Austria,  now  combined  against  the 
former,  to  humble  that  gigantic  power  winch  seem- 
ed to  threaten  th«r  liberj^  and  indqiendence. 

[In  these  alliances  the  maritime  powers  volun- 
larily  took  part;  and,  having  less  fear  than  the 
othm  of  fialling  under  the  yoke  of  a  univenal 
monarchy,  they  joined  the  Confederates  merely  lar 
the  protection  of  their  commerce— -the  tme  source 
of  Uieir  influence  and  their  wealth.  They  under- 
took  the  defence  of  the  equilibrium  system,  be- 
cause they  perceived,  that  a  State  urtuch  could  com- 
mand the  greater  part  of  the  continental  coasts,  mi^t 
in  many  ways  embarrass  their  commerce,  and -per- 
haps become  dangerous  to  their  marine.  They  soon 
acquired  a  very  great  influence  in  the  affiura  of 
this  system,  by  the  subsidies  widi  which  from  time 
to  time  they  formshed  the  States  of  the  Continent. 
From  this  pmod  the  principal  aim  of  European 
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policT  WM  tlmli  finiiiffii  *uyl  tli^ir  commfirciil  in- 
l«e>Mi  in  place  of  religion,  Mhich  had  been  (h* 
ftnndraabve  or  pretext  for  the  preceding  mra. 
WUhtliM  new  flyitam  begtui  thoae  ibtuee  of  com- 
Merdil  priTil^ea  ud  monopoliei,  prohibitiona, 
iiiijuwli.  sad  many  other  regolatians,  which  acted 
M  rMOainU  as  lutnrtil  libenf,  and  became  the 
■eoiuga  of  fatore  generations.  It  was  dien  that 
traatiea  of  commerce  first  appeared,  by  which 
enry  trading  nation  eudearanred  to  procnre  ad- 
wantagea  to  itselfi  at  the  expense  of  iu  rivals'; 
and  it  was  then  that  the  belligerent  powers  began 
■to  lay  Feetiaints  and  interdicts  on  the  commerce 
of  nmral  States. 

Bat  the  political  system  of  Europe  expeiienced 
«tker  changes  at  this  period.  Standing  armiea 
mre  introduced,  and  augmented  to  a  degree  that 
proved  minons  both  to  the  agricnjture  of  the  in- 
biMtaata,  and  the  finance  of  the  guremment, 
which,  by  this  means,  was  rendered  more  and  more 
d^«ide«t  on  those  States,  whose  prinupal  object 
was  commerce.  The  frequent  communication  be- 
tween foreign  conrts,  which  the  policy  of  Kiclie- 
liev  had  rendered  necessary,  gave  occasion  for  en- 
voys and  resident  ministers ;  whereas  formerly 
acarcely  any  other  iaterconrte  was  known,  except 
b^  extraOTdinary  embassies.] 

The  first  war  that  roused  the  European  powers, 
vaa  that  which  Louis  XIV.  undertook  against 
Spaia,  to  enforce  the  claims  which  he  advanced,  in 
aame  of  bis  Qnaen  Maria  Theresa,  over  several 
provinces  of  the  Spani»h  Netherlands,  espeually 
the  duchies  of  Brabant  and  Limburg,  the  seignioriea 
«f  Molines,  the.  marquisste  of  Antn-erp,  Upper 
Gaddice,  the  comities  of  Namnr,  Hainault  and 
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Artois,  Cambifty  and  CambnMis,  which  he  aUeged 
belonged  te  him,  in  yirtne  of  the  n^  ef  d^tiibi 
<i0fH  aofiording  to  the  luagea  of  that  conntty.  Ae* 
oordbg  to  that  Hgfat»  the  property  of  gooda  peaked 
to  the  children*  of  tiie  first  maniage,  when  theiiT 
parents  oontractod  another.  Maria  Thefesa»  Qneen 
of  Ranoe,  was  the  daughter,  by  the  fint  marriage^ 
of  PhiHp  IV.  King  of  Spain ;  whereas  Chaiies  1L» 
his  anocesBor  m  that  monarchy,  was  descended  ef 
the  second  marriage.  Louis  XIV.  contendedt  tfaa* 
from  the  moment  of  Philip^s  second  marriage,  th^ 
property  of  all  the  conntries,  winch  were  affbdei 
by  the  right  of  devoltttioa,  belonged  to  his  Queen  ; 
and  that,  after  the  death  of  her  lather,  that  Princeia 
ehonld  enjoy  the  snecession.  In  opposition  t# 
these  daims  of  France,  the  Spauards  alleged,  thai 
the  right  of  devolntiott,  being  fonnded  merely  on 
cnstom,  and  applicable  only  to  particnkr  snceefl^ 
fllons,  cooid  not  be  opposed  to  the  fandamenul 
laws  of  Spam,  which  mdntained  the  indrrisibiUljr 
of  that  monarbby,  and  ttansferred  the  whole  ttat^ 
"cession  to  Charies  II.  ii^oot  any  paititton  wIhMI* 
■erer. 

In  eoone  of  the  eampaign  of  1667,  the  Reneli 
made  themselves  masters  of  several  citieft  in  Ifae 
Low  Coottirles,  anch  as  Bruges,  FVimeSy  Aiiten* 
tieres,  Cbarleroi,  Binch,  A^,  Tonmay,  Diniiqff 
Oonrd!fty,  Oodeittrde,  and  LiBe ;  and  in  course  of 
the  following  winter,  they  got  pesaeaahHi  6f 
Franche-Comi^.  The  Fape  and  aeveral  piimfta 
having  vohmieared  then*  g|ood  offices  lor  'die  te- 
adoration  of  peace,  they  proposed  a  vengteaa  m 
Aix*lapCbapeUe ;  bnt  die  principal  aoane  of  Uni 
ne^tiaddn  was  ai  the  Hague,  where  Loina  saift 
the  Count  d*£strades,  to  treat  sepatntely  wMi  ^ 
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'SfeilM^eiieral.  This  negotiation  was  greatly  ao- 
•celerafted  by  the  famous  Triple  AUianoe,  concluded 
at  the  Hague  1668,  between  Great  Britab, 
Sweden,  and  the  States*General.  By  the  terms 
df  this  treaty,  the  Allied  Powers  offered  Lonis  the 
altematiye,  either  to  leave  him  in  possession  of.  the 
places  wbieb  he  had  conqnered,  daring  the  cam- 
paJgn  of  1667,  or  to  cede  to  him  either  the  duchy 
ef-Lnxembuifr*  or  Franche-Comt6  with  the  cities 
■of  Cambray,  Douay,  Aire,  St  Omer,  and  Fumes, 
with  their  dependencies.  The  Spaniards  having 
ncoepted  the  former  of  these  alternatives,  the 
dbvoght  of  a  treaty  of  peace  was  agreed  on,  and 
eigtied  by  the  minisleis  of  France,  England,  and 
'Ae  States-General ;  and  this  scheme  served  as  the 
basis  of  the  treaty,  which  was  concluded  at  Aix- 
lH-Chapelle,  between  France  and  Spain  (May  2d 
1668).  In  consideration  of  the  restitutions  which 
die  had  made  to  Spain,  FVanoe  retained,  in  terms 
of  this  treaty,  the  towns  of  Cfaarleroi,  Binch,  Ath, 
Douay,  Toumay,  Oudenarde,  Lille,  ArmentiereSy 
Courtray,  Bergues,  and  Fumes,  with  theur  baili- 
tndn  and  dependencies. 

This  peace  was  soon  followed  by  a  new  war, 
•wtadi  Louis  XIV.  undertook  against  the  Republic 
•of  the  Seven  United  Phivinces.  Wishing  to  be 
aitenged  on  the  Dutdi,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the 
principal  authors  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  con- 
svhing  only  his  own  propensity  for  war,  he 
dieged,  as  a  pretext,  certain  msnltmg  medak 
'Which  had  been  struck  in  Holland,  on  the 
pence  of  Aiz-la-Cbapeile,  and  the  the  Triple  AUi- 
once;  *  In  vain  did  the  StateS'General  oftr  him 
••vtef  satMction ;  he  penisted  in  his  purpose  of 
^Mlarfaig  war-;  and  the  better  to  succeed  in  ' ' 
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eliMed  dwBi  from  dwt  proriiioe,  in  spite  of  dwu 
oaperior  nnmbciB.  Tbmt  gnat  general  wm  abm 
at  Sa^pKhinOrtenaiiwhenbttWM  on  thepoiatof 
figbtiag  the  famoiu  battle  whh  Moatecnculi  (lldt 
Aug.  1674).  Nest  year  Adnbal  dn  Qoesne  gain- 
«d  cm  naval  victorie*,  near  the  islaqdB  of  Liparl 
aod  Ml  Mini,  orer  De  Rnyter,  who  died  of  the 
wonndi  he  had  received. 

Hm  Sfradea,  aGcwding  to  the  eecret  articloi  of 
•heir  dlisDM  with  France,  had  penetrated,  in  tb* 
Bontli  of  December  1674,  into  the  Electorate  of 
Bmndeta^,  to  caaae  a  divenion  against  tlte  £lec<  - 
tor  Frederic  Wlliam,  who  commanded  the  Impe- 
rial aimy  on  the  Rhine ;  bnt  ibe  Elector  ■nrpriBed 
then  bf  forced  mardiea  at  Ratbeno  w,  and  compleie- 
trmaMdtbeiraiinrnear  Febti>e1lia(1675).  Th» 
£MMror  then  dec^red  war  againet  Sweden  ;  nd 
«fae  Elector,  in  concert  with  the  princes  of  Bmna- 
wkk,  tiw  Bishop  of  Mnnater,  and  the  King  of 
DetwMik,  atrip*  the  Swedes  of  the  greater  part  of 


At  length,  in  the  yean  1678-79,  a  pcMe  ww 
fwrtndert  at  NineguMi,  ander  the  mediation  of 
Englaid.  Lows  XIV.  cootriTetl  to  diride  tbo 
■Bias,  and  to  moke  a  separate  treaty  with  the 
Dntcb,  by  which  he  restored  to  them  the  city  of 
Maeatricht,  which  he  bad  again  s«md.  Tbeexam)^ 
of  the  Dntch  was  iollowed  by  the  Spaniardi,  irtio 
«B  Hke  manner  signed  a  spedsl  treaty  with  Frsoce; 
in  virtne  of  which<  they  gave  up  Co  her  FranchO' 
Comt^  with  several  dtiei  in  Flandera  and  Hain- 
mit,  anch  as  Valenciennes,  Boochaio,  Cond6. 
Csmbt!^,  Aire,  8t  Omer,  Ypres,  Warwick,  War- 
aMom,  Foperingen,  Bmllenl,  Ciaeel,  Bamy,  and 
MmAe^ia,  with  Ibetr  dependanefes.  The  peaca 
flf  &bBilw{  1679}  was  iwewed  by  that  which  in* 
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boUi  implkated.  Tbe  peace  of  Nimegnen  bkving 
eMt6tm9d  th«  traaty  of  Muntter,  he  preferred  the 
mcthoii  of  renBiOD  to  ttwt  of  arbtMstion,  for  re- 
clwintBg  hia  alleged  lighta.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  gnwral  tons  in  which  the  ceuion  of  AUace 
waa  aBDonDced  in  the  eerent^-third  and  seventy- 
fonrthanicleB  oftba  said  treatjr,  be  claimed  the  «b- 
flolateaOTera^ty  of  the  whole  pro*itice,  and  obliged 
the  imomdiate  natee,  indaded  in  it,  to  acLDowledge 
hi*  eorMeigatyi  and  do  him  fealty  and  bomaga,  not* 
withstanding  the  reMrvationa  which  the  eighty- 
■evenih  aniele  of  the  lame  treaty  had  atipnlated  in 
favtmref  theee  rery  Statea.  M.  de  Louvoii  appear- 
«d  brfare  Suasbiug  at  the  bead  of  the  French  anny, 
•nd  •nmnuned  that  city  to  anbinit  to  the  King. 
AcGonlbgJy,  it  murendered  by  capitulation  on  the 
SOtk  September  1681.  TImm  reoniooa  esteaded 
■lao  to  tJw  Netheilanda,  where  ibe  French  aeized, 
SBOBg  oAcn,  the  citie*  of  Cooitnyi  Disnnde 
Odd  Lnzambnrg. 

Loaia  XIV.)  in  thoa  talung  upon  himielf  alma 
the  Bteqtretation  of  theee  treatiea  of  peace,  could 
vM  bnt  offend  the  powers  iotereeted  in  maintaining 
tbem.  A  new  general  lengae  waa  projected  againrt 
Fnooe,  and  at  the  Diet  of  Ratubon  they  deli- 
banted  on  tbe  means  of  aetting  on  foot  an  Impe- 
rial anny ;  bnt  the  want  of  nnaniinity  among  tbe 
■aemben  of  die  Germanic  body,  the  tronbles  in 
Hnngary,  iriiich  ware  immediately  ncceeded  by 
&  WW  with  tbe  Porte,  and  tbe  march  of  a  Torkiah 
amy  on  Viesna,  threw  them  into  a  itate  of  con- 
ateraatioi^  and  prerented  tbe  Imperial  Diet  Irmn 
■doptiag  any  rigorona  reaolntion.  Spain,  ex* 
hanaled  by  protracted  wan,  and  abandoned  by 
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aAtrthe  traee  of  RatMbmi  (1684),  dngoont  OTer  dl 
finace,  to  •ndesrovry  as  ww  audy  to  cooTeit  the 
FkoteMatfl  by  gentle  oompnkioii.  This  meeBoie 
next  followed  by  the  fiunoos  Edict  of  1685, 
revoked  that  of  Nantes,  published  in  1598, 
end  that  of  Nismee  in  1629.  All  exercise  of  their 
ieligionp-«U  aaaembliea  for  worship,  eren  in  the 
honae,  were  forbidden  to  the  Protestants,  under 
pom  of  ioiprisonnient  and  confiscation  of  goods^ 
Their  ehnrehes  were  ordered  to  be  demolished. 
Fuwnts  were  enjoined  to  have  their  children  bep- 
tiaed  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  to  bring  theai 
ap  in  the  religion  of  the  state.  The  ministers  weee 
haaiahed,  and  the  other  Protestaals  were  forbidden 
to  depart  the  country,  under  pain  of  the  galleys 
for  men,  and  imprisonment  and  confiscation  <for 
women.  The.rigonr  of  thea^  prohibitions,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  a  vaat  multitude  of  the  FreacSi 
J^iateatants  from  lemoviag  to  foreign  countries,  aad 
tranafaniag  the  seat  of  their  industry  to  Germany, 
Eai^ami,  mid  Holland. 

Tiua^bliadfokl  aealfer  religion,  however,  did  not 
binder  Lows  from  vigorously  supporting  the  rights 
of  his  crown  against  the  encroachments  of  the  court 
of  Rome.  Among  the  different  disputes  that  arose 
between  htm  and  the  Pop^  that  which  regarded 
the  Rtjfoh  deserves  to  be  particularly  remarked. 
The  King,  by  dedaiations  issued  in  1673  and 
1675,  having  extended  that  right  to  all  the  arcb- 
biahoprics  and  bishoprics  within  the  kingdom,  the 
bishops  of  Aieth  and  Pamiers,  who  pretended  pa 
be  exempt  from  it,  applied  to  the  Pope,  claiming 
hie  protection.  luaooent  XI.  interposed,  by  vehe- 
ment briefs  which  he  addressed  to  the  King  in  fo- 
vour  of  the-  bishops.     This  induced  Louis  to  con- 
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de  Toorriile  at  the  batttes  o(  Beacfay-heBd  (10th 
Jtdf  1690),  and  La  Hogne  (29th  Mk^  1693). 

Howerer  hriltiant  the  inccew  of  her  arms  might 
b«i  tka  prodigioiM  efiorts  which  the  war  required 
c4Mkl  not  b«t  exhaiut  Frsoce,  and  make  her  an- 
xioiM  fiv  the  retnm  of  peace.  Beeidea,  Lonis 
XIV.  forcaaw  the  approaching  death  of  Cfaarlea  If. 
«f  Spain ;  and  it  mm  of  importance  for  him  to 
bvnlEtbe  graad  alKance  M  mod  aa  poanble  ;  aa  one 
9f  ila  aiticlea  aecnred  the  BoccMaion  of  the  Spaa- 
ii^  HMoarcfay  tatbe  Emperor  and  his  deacendaati, 
to  Ae  eidnaion  of  the  King  of  France.  In  tbia 
ows,  be  iriabed,  for  hia  own  inter«at,  to  give  ereiy 
facility  for  the  nstorktimt  of  peace ;  a»d  bf  the 
Umttf  wkiiA  he  ocmclnded  sepaimtely  with  the 
Dake  of  Savoy,  he  granted  that  FHnce,  be- 
•idea  the  foittuw  of  Pi^pMrol,  and  the  marriage  of 
Ida  dangtilitr  with  ibe  Doke  of  Bnrgundj',  tliejiri- 
vilega  of  royal  honours  for  his  unbaMadoia.  Thia 
tNa^,  coDcldded  at  Turin  (29tfa  Aug.  16V6), 
waa  a  preliaunary  to  the  general  peace,  rigned 
■t  Kyawicit,  between  France,  Spaing  England, 
MuJ  HolUsd  (20th  Sept.  1697).  Each  of  the 
COBtoactii^  parties  contented  to  make  matna]  res- 
lifliflBa.  France  even  reatored  to  Spain  all  the 
towaa  and  tenitories  which  she  had  occupied  in 
Ike  Ltnr  Conntriea,  by  means  of  the  renniom  ;  with 
'tbe-esception  of  eigbty'two  places,  mentioned  in 
a  patticnlar  list,  as  being  dependencies  of  Cbarle- 
>aoni|  Maobeuga,  and  otber  places  ceded  by  the 
jNBOBdii^  traaties.  Peace  between  France,  the 
EaipcKW,  and  the  Empire  was  also  signed  at 
Kyaarick.  The  treaties  of  Weatphalia  and  Nime- 
gunwcae  then  renewed  ;  and  the  decrees  of  the 
Cfaaabarof  Keoi^on  at  Metz,  and  of  the  Sovereiga 
CourtaU  DesaiH'on  and  BrisacbiWere  rescinded  and 
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«in«lled.  LoMis  XIV.  engnged  to  nMfcflm  to  Ae 
Empire  all  that  he  had  appropriated  to  liiattelf,.liK 
means  of  the  reanions,  either  hefore  or  tlurisg  the 
war ;  that  is  to  8ay»  all  plabes  Bitoaled  or  aoqaiMi 
heyood  the  bounds  of  Alsace.  The  eity  of  iStoa- 
;  hnrg  was  ceded  to  France,  by  a  particiriar  arlide 
.  of  the  tt^aty ;  bat  the  fortress  of  Kehl,  the  ^ciMs 
of  Fribnrg,  Brisach,  and  Philipsboig,  wece  aw* 
rendered  to  the  Emperor.  Leopold,  Duke  Jif 
Lomuae,  and  son  of  Charles  V^  waa  ratnttated  in 
.Us  duchy,  without  any  other  reserfalioii  than  ifail 
of  Saar-Louis,  and  the  city  aud  prefectMcet^f 
Ixmgwy.  As  to  the  claims  of  the  Duchess  •£ 
Orleans  on  the  Palatinate,  they  wens  sufamkied  to 
'the  axbitntaon  of  the  Enperor  and  the  .King  ti 
Fiance;  to  be  referred  to  the  deaaum  of  ltiePope» 
jdioidd  these  two  Soi^ereigns  happen  to  di&r  in 
•opinion. 

The  peace  of  Ryswick  was  followed  by  die 

.war  of -ihe  Spanish  Succession,  which  embroiled 

Eorope  afresh,  and  occasioned  considerahle  dbangea 

in  its  political  state.    Charles  U.  King  of  Spaii^ 

son  of  Philip  IV.,  and  last  male  descendant  of  tfai9 

Spanish  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria*  hnnqg 

•neither  son,  nor  daughter,  nor  brother,  the  Spanish 

monarchy,  according  to  a  fundamental  law  of  the 

kingdom,  which  fixed  the  succession  in  the  togwai* 

.ibie,  appeared  to  belong  to  Maria  Theresa,  Quesn 

-of  France,  eldest  sister  of  Chadea,  nnd  to  the 

•children  of  her  maniage  with  Lonis  XIV*    To 

ikis  Mile  of  Maria  Theresa,  was  opposeil  ber  nn* 

i>preBa  rsnunciatioo,  inserted  in  her  maniaget oon<* 

.imst,  and  oonfirmed  by  thoipeaee  <if  the  Pyfaneea ;. 

bttt  die  French  maintained,  thai  that  rennnrialiop 

was  null,  and  that  it  could  notpngndioe  ibn^hii- 
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dren  of  the  Qaeen,  wlio  held  tlieir  right,  not  fron 
their  OHither,  but  by  the  fondaBeBtal  tmw  of  Bp«iii. 

Adinining  the  nlidity  of  the  Qoeen's  rennoda- 
lion,  the  lineal  order  devolved  the  Sp«ush  sae- 
ceasion  od  her  yonnger  sitter,  Margaret  Thereu, 
who  had  married  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  and 
left  an  only  daoghter,  Maria  Antoioetle,  apoiue 
M  the  Elector  of  Banria,  and  mother  of  Joseph 
Ferdinand,  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bftvsria. 

The  Emperor,  who  wished  to  preserve  the  Spa>- 
oiab  moiiardly  in  bia  own  family,  avsiled  hinMelf  of 
the  nnuDcialion  which  be  had  mcocted  from  hia 
dw^fbter,  the  Arcbdncheaa  Maria  AnttHnette,  when 
dw  married  Maximilian,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  to 
tppear  aa  a  candidate  himMlf,  and  advance  the 
BlaiiDR  of  bii  mother,  Maria  Anne,  daoghler  of 
l%ilip  III.  King  of  Spun,  and  annt  to  Chariea  II. 
He  alleged,  that  the  Spanish  enccessioD  bad  been 
)F«ured  to  this  tatter  PrincoM,  both  by  her  mar- 
riage-contract, and  by  the  teetaments  irf  the  Kings 
of  SpMn  ;  and  ««  he  had  two  eons,  the  Arcbdnkea 
Joseph  and  Charlee,  by  bis  marriage  with  the 
Princew  Palatine  of  Nenbn^,  he  destined  the 
eldw  for  the  Imperi&l  throne  and  the  Slates  of 
AnstHa,  and  the  younger  for  the  Spanirii   mo- 

These  different  claims  having  excited  apptefaen- 
tions  ofa  general  war,  England  and  Holland,  from  a 
lesire  to  prevent  it,  drew  op  a  treaty  of  partition,  in 
XKW«rt  with  Louis  XIV.(1 1th  Oct.  16S8),invirtne 
>f  whiiji  the  Spaninh  monarchy  was  secured  to 
foeeph  Ferdinand, in  case  of  the  death  of  Charles  II.; 
iHnle  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicities,  with  ibo 
MTte  of  ToMMif,  the  marqaisate  of  Fuwle,  and  the 
xnmnce  of  Gaipwseoa,  were  reserved  to  die  Danphiu 
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!/!  K  of  FnvBce.    The  Ardidiikie  Clnrifls»  son  to  die 

Emperor,  w«b  to  have  iho  docfay  of  MUaii.    Al- 

thoogh  the  Kiog  of  Spoin  diaai^woved  of  the 

.  treaty*  in  eo  fiff  as  it  admitted  a  fiartitioii,  never- 

theleiSy  in  his  will,  be  recogniaed  the  Ptinoe  of 

.Baviffia  as  his  ancoessor  in  the  Spanish  aaoiiarcby. 

A  prematue  death  haring  jfrnstated  all  the  high 

aqie«;tatioos  of  thi^t  prinoey  the  powon  who  had 

concliMied  the  fiist  treaty  of  portition  drew  mp  a 

.aeoond,  which  was  signed  at  I^ondon  (Mareh  13, 

1700).    According  to  this,  the  Arohcliike  Charies, 

^eldest  son  of  the  ^peror  Leopold,  was  destiaed 

.the  presamptiTe  heir  to  tho  Spanish  awaarehy. 

They  awarded. to  the  Danphm  ibeydwdiy  of  Lor- 

nune,  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  SioUea,  and 

the  province  of  Gnipasooa ;  assigning  to  the  Didte 

of  iJorrainethednchyof  Milaninezohaiigia*  I^onifi 

.XIV.  nsed  every  eSort  to  have  this  new  traaty  of 

.partition  approved  by  the  Court  of  Vienna.    Ue 

aent  thither  the  Marqnis  ViUars,  who^  nfler  having 

been  long  avnaed  with  vngne  promiaes,  fiulad  ea- 

•liiely  in  his  a^pociation ;  and  the  Emperor,  wboee 

.main  object  was  to  ooaeiliate  the  Coart  of  Madrid, 

lost  the  only  favourable  moiyient  which  migblJiave 

I  6wd  the  sncceasion  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  in 

'     '     I  his  family,  with  the  consent  of  Lonis  XIV.  and  the 

.principal  Conrts  of  Enrope. 

At  Madrid,  this  affidr  took  a  tnm  diamelvically 
opposite  to  the  views  and  interests  of  the  Coart  of 
Vienna.     Charles  IX.,  following  the  cooaaek  of  his 
'  prime  minister,  Cardinal  Portocanero,  and  after 

having  taken  the  advice  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the 
«  most  eminent  theologians  and  lawyers  in  his  kiag- 

dora,  determined  to  make  a  second  will,  in  which 
.he  recognised  the  rights  of  M^iia  Theresa,  Jus 
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lde«t  mst» ;  and  declBred,  that  ■■  the  reitniwlft'' 
on  of  dnt  princeai  had  been  made  solely  to  pre- 
>nt  ibe  anion  of  Spain  wHh  the  kingdoin  of 
rnnce,  thtt  motiTV  tvawd  on  tranRfBrnng  ths 
panish  monarcbjr  to  one  of  ^e  younger  aons  of 
le  Danphio.  Acoonttngty,  be  nomin^ed  Philip 
F  Anjoa,  the  Danpltin'B  second  eon,  heir  to  faia> 
hole  dominions  ;  fuling  him,  tli«  Duke  of  Berri,- 
is  yonnger  brother ;  nest,  the  Archdnke  Chtrlea ; 
id  lastly,  the  Duke  of  Savoy;  expresely  forbld- 
ing  tdl  partition  of  the  monarchy. 

Charlee  II.  hanog  died  on  the  lat  of  Norember 
illowing,  the  Jnnta,  or  Council  of  Regency,  which' 
;  had  appointed  by  bie  mil,  sent  to  Louis  XIV., 
-aying  him  to  accede  to  the  settlepient  of  their 
te  King,  and  gire  up  hit  grandson  to  the  wiihea 
'  the  Spanish  nation.  The  same  conrier  had  or- 
Tt  to  pass  on  to  Vienna,  in  case  of  a  refnsal  on 
s  part,  and  make  Ae  same  offer  to  the  Arch- 
ike.  The  Coort  of  Prance  then  MMi»bt«d'  a' 
rand  Conodl,  in  which  they  held  a  delibeistioa' 
I  to  what  step  it  was  beat  to  adopt,  in  an  al&lr 
hichso  nearly  conccrned'the  general  rei^ose  of 
nrope.  The  resnit  of  this  Connol  was,  that  they 
ight  to  accede  to  the  wilt  of  Charles  II.,  and  re- 
Dnnce  the  advnntagei  which  the  second  treaty  of 
mition  held  ont  to  Fnnce.  It  Wae  alleged,  as 
le  tvason  of  this  resolution,  that  by  refbsing  t» 
xept  the  wilt,  Lonis  must  either  abandon  altoge- 
ler  his  pretensions  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  or 
gdertake  an  expensive  war  to  obtun  by  conqnest 
'hat  die  treaty  of  psrtitiDn  assigned  bio  ;  wiriiont 
ih^  able,  in  this  latter  case,  to  reckon  on  the  ef> 
etnd  cooperation  of  the  two  maritime  courts. 

LenJa  XIV.  h«TO»g  therefore  rewired  i«  aecodfr 
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to  the  wQly  Philip  of  AnjoowtB  proclaimed  King 
by  the  Spttuards,  and  made  his  solemn  entry  into 
Madrid  on  the  14th  of  April  1701.     Most  of  Uie 
European  powers,  such  as  the  States  of  Italy ,  S  weden , 
England,  Holland,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  North, 
acknowledged  Philip  V. ;  the  King  of  Portugal, 
and  the  Dnke  of  Saroy  even  concluded  treaties  of 
alliance  with  him.     Moreover,  the  situation  of  po- 
litical aflairs  in  Germany,  Hungary,  and  the  North 
was  such,  that  it  would  have  been  easy  for  Louis 
XIV.,  with  prudent  management,  to  preserve  the 
Spanish  crown  on  the  head  of  his  grandson ;  but 
he  seemed,  as  if  on  purpose,  to  do  every  thing  to 
raise  all  Europe  against  him.    It  was  alleged,  that 
he  aimed  at  the  chimerical  project  of  universal  mo- 
narchy,  and  the  reunion  of  France  with  Spun. 
Instead  of  trying  to  do  away  this  supposition,  he 
gave  it  addidonal  force,  by  issuing  letten*patent 
in  favour  of  Philip,  at  the  moment  when  be  was 
departing  for  Spain,  to  the  efiect  of  preserving  his 
rights  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  Dutch  dreaded 
nothing  so  much  as  to  see  the  French  making  en- 
croachments on  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  which 
they  regarded  as  their    natural  barrier   against 
France  ;  the  preservation  of  which  appeared  to  be 
equally  interesting  to  England. 

It  would  have  been  prudent  in  Louis  XIV.  to 
give  these  maritime  powers  some  security  on  this 
point,  who,  since  the  elevation  of  William  Prince 
of  Orange  to  the  crown  of  Gr^  Britain,  held  as 
it  were  in  their  hands  the  balance  of  Europe.  Widi 
out  being  swayed  by  this  consideration,  he  obtain- 
ed authority  from  the  CouncU  of  Madrid,  to  intro- 
duce a  French  army  into  the  Spanish  Netheriands; 
and  on  this  occasion  the  Dutch  troops,  who  were 
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^nsrtered  in  tkHohb  places  of  the  NethertandH,  ac- 
.cording  to  Bfttipnliitioa  with  the  late  King  of  SpuDt 
were  disanned.  This  cirramslAnce  became  a  pgwer- 
fnl  moUre  for  King  William,  to  raoBe  the  Statee- 
General  against  France.  He  fonnd  some  difficnU 
ty,  however,  in  drawing  over  tlie  British  Pariia- 
ment  to  his  riews,  as  a  great  majority  in  that 
Hoiue  were  avene  to  mingle  in  the  qnairels  of  tba 
Continent;  bnt  the  deaUi  of  Jimea  II.  altered 
the  minda  aad  inclinations  of  Uie  English.  Lonia 
XIV.  having  formerly  ackoawledged  the  son  of 
that  prince  as  King  of  Great  Britain,  the  Engliab 
Parliament  had  no  longer  any  hesitation  in  joining 
the  Dntc^  and  the  other  enemies  of  France.  A 
new  and  powerfnl  league  waa  formed  against 
I.aiiis.  The  Emperor,  Enghwd,  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, the  Empire,  the  Kings  of  Portugal  ami 
Pnuaia,  and  the  Dnke  of  Safoy,  all  joined  it  in  anc- 
ceasion.  The  allies  engaged  to  reatore  to  -Anstria 
the  Spanish  Netheriands,  the  dachy  of  Milan,  the 
lungdon  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  with  the  porta  of 
Tuscany;  and  never  to  permit  the  nnion of  France 
with  Spain. 

At  the  GomtDencement  of  the  war,  Loais  for 
SDme  time  maintained  the  glory  and  anperiority  of, 
hia  arms,  notwithstanding  the  vast  number  of  ad- 
renvies  he  had  to  oppose.  It  was  not  until  the 
campaign  of  1704  tint  fortnne  abandoned  himg 
when  ODe  reverse  was  only  succeeded  by  another. 
The  Dnke  of  Marlborongh  and  Prince  Eugene  de- 
feated Maralial  de  TaUard  at  HocbsteU  or  Blenheim, 
{ Ai^-  13.)  where  he  lost  thirty  thonsoud  men,  and 
was  himselfcarried  prisoner  to  England.  Thisdiaae- 
ter  was  followed  by  tlie  loss  of  Bavaria,  and  all  the 

VOX-  II.  «  a  ' 
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FfCBcb  iMMaesaiaaB  tMyond  the  Rhine.  Th«  butt 
which  Mwlbcrongh  guned  (May  23.  1706)  mt  Ra 
milliesmBr^Mut  wMnatleMduaBtrona;  it  Neon 
to  ihe  allies  the  conqoeat  of  the  greater  put  of  di 
Ketherlands ;  and  to  increaee  these  miafbrtmei 
Manhal  da  Marun  loet  the  fiunoiu  battle  of  Tori 
againat  Prince  Eugene  [Sept.  7.),  which  obliged  th 
f  rench  troops  to  evacoate  Italy.  The  battle  whic 
WM  fought  M  Ondwarde  in  FUa6«n  (JhIj  U 
1608)  wai  not  bo  deoNfa.  Both  wka  totigh 
with  equal  advnniage  ;  btit  tiw  d«ke  of  Brngondj 
who  was  conunander-in-diief  at  the  French  anaj 
baving  (jnitted  the  Geld  of  battle  damg  tfca  nighl 
contmry  to  the  adTice  of  VeadonM^  Mariharoagl 
made  thiB  an  occaaiofi  for  fiaimmy  the  tidety. 

At  length  the  dreadful  winier  af  1709,  mad  tk 

battle  of  Malplaqaet,  which  Mariboroagfa  gaiaai 

oi«rVillan(Sept.  ll.j,  reduced  Fmace  to  the  great 

wt  diatrev,  aad  brongbt  Looia  Mtder  the  neoeant; 

of  aniag  for  peace,  and  evea  daarending  to  Ae  ataa 

hamiliatiog  conditiona.     M.  da  Terey,  hie  iunm 

aetforforeiga  afiun,  waade^MtobadtotheHagai 

and,  among  a  number  of  jHeliminary  artielaa,  k 

agreed  to  make  raelitntiaa  of  all  th«  i  Baniwiii 

iriiich  the  French  had  made  ainoo  the  peaee  oi 

Manater.     He  coweattd  to  aarrcnder  tlw  dty  o 

traaborg,  and  heiceimth  to  poeaeea  AImco  ae 

«ding  to  the  literal  terae  of  the  treaty  of  Ma* 

er ;  the  throMe  of  Spaia  waa  raeerTwtfM-tbe  arcb 

ike :  and  Lonia  conaeated  la  aiwadoa  the  intaaauti 

'  Philip.     Bat  the  allteo,  raadered  haagbty  hj 

Mraanwaa,  devandedof  the  Kiag  tbatkeahanhl 

>%•  kii«  graadeon  vohintarily  to  aoRcader  hii 

own,  oiherwiae  they  would  compel  hin  bf  tea 

'  UBB,  and  that  wiikia   the  abort  space  of  mn 
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The  coalerenccs,  whic^  fmd  been  tranai 
ferted  from  the  Hague  to  (>enniy<lenbei^,  wen 
wwfeqgeatly  broken  off,  and  the  mr  emitiiined. 

In  thii  critical  aUto  of  thtn^,  two  unexpected 
amnta  happened,  which  bulged  the  face  of  »t 
hin  i  and  LouiB  XIV^  far  fron  being  comtrained 
to  mibiait  to  the  articles  of  the  preliminarin 
M  0«nni)'deaberg,  taw  hiauelf  e*en  conrted  by 
Soghmd,  atid  in  a  conditioit  to  liictate  the  law  to 
aavanl  of  the  powen  that  were  leagved  afCBinal 
Urn.  The  Emperor  Jowiphl.die(l(Apri1  11.1711) 
wilbont  leaving  any  male  oftipring.  Hia  brother  the 
AnMnke  Chu-lea,  who  i»ok  ibe  title  of  King 
of  SpM,  BOW  obttitied  the  Imperial  dignity,  and 
becaiDa  hair  of  all  the  Statee  belonging  to  tbeGer- 
awB  hnnch  of  the  Home  of  Aaitria.  It  appear* 
■d,  thenbire,  that  the  Hystem  of  eqailibrinm  conM 
not  po«Mbly  adout  tiw  Mine  prince  to  «Dgraaa  lika- 
wmm  the  whole  Spaolah  monarchy,  lliia  event 
WM  eoapled  with  another,  rebtire  to  the  change 
wUeh  had  ulun  place  in  the  ninirtry  and  Par- 
liamaBt  of  GrMt  Britun.  The  Whiga,  who  had 
bom  the  mKng  party  atnce  the  Kevolotion  of 
1689,  Were  anddenly  aapplanted  by  the  Torioe. 
Tina  orertfarow  broaght  the  Doke  of  Marifaomigh 
into  diagnce,  who  bad  long  etood  at  the  head  ol 
a&im  in  England,  m  cUef  of  the  Whig  faction, 
ftnrniii  Anne,  who  stood  in  awe  ef  him,  found  no 
•Aer  expedient  for  depririn^  him  of  his  inSoenee, 
thsB  to  iMike  peace  with  Fmnce.  L'Abb£  Gnal- 
tier,  who  raaided  at  Londcm  in  quality  of  almonei 
to  the  anfaMsador  of  GbarieB  of  Antria,  was  dia- 
pniched  by  her  Majesty  to  France,  to  make  th« 
GaMoi««v«af  peaoa  toLotus.  A  aecrst  nego 
da&M  waaaet  on  foot  between  the  two  CotuH 
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the  rrtnt\t  of  which  was  a  prelinimiy  tmXf  tiga 
ed  Bt  London  (October  8th  1711). 

A  congresa  wu  opened  at  Utrecht,  with  the  vie* 
vf  a  general  pacification.  The  confereacea  whic 
took  place  there,  after  the  month  of  Febraai 
1712,  met  with  longintermptionB;  bothonaeconi 
of  the  diamclitiatton  of  «e*eral  of  the  allied  powei 
for  peace,  and  becaiue  of  the  matteia  to  be  m 
parately  treated  between  France  and  EnglaM 
which  retardad  the  progrcaa  of  tbe  ^ncfal  atgt 
dation.  The  battle  of  Denain,  which  Mvah) 
Vilten  gainad  orer  the  Earl  of  Albemarie  (Jvl 
24.),  helped  to  render  the  alUea  more  traetabli 
Peace  waa  at  length  ugned  at  Utrecht  in  tbe  aaonl 
of  April  1713,  between  Fiance  and  tbe  ctuef  bdl 
gerent  powen.  Tbe  Emperor  alone  refnaed  I 
take  part  in  it,  ai  he  conld  not  reaotre  to  abando 
hia  claima  to  the  Spaniah  monarchy. 

The  grand  aim  of  England  in  that  liaaaailiM 
waa  to  limit  the  overwbelmtn;  power  of  Fianci 
for  thia  purpose  abe  look  care^  in  that  treat)',  la  ei 
t^liih  as  a  fnndamental  and  iariolable  law,  th 
clanae  which  ordained  that  the  kingdoma  of  Fianc 
and  Spun  noTer  should  be  nnited.  To  efieci  thn 
it  waa  necessary  that  Philip  of  Anjon  ahoold  ba 
mally  renounce  hie  right  to  tbe  oown  of  Fruwe 
while  bis  brother  the  Dnke  de  Bani,  aa  well  aa  th 
Dnke  of  Orleans,  ahonld.  do  the  aame  in  ragu 
to  the  claims  which  they  might  adraam  to  th 
Spanish  monarchy.  The  deeds  of  these  rennnci 
Btions,  drawn  np  and  signed  in  France  and  i 
tjpain,  in  presence  of  the  En^i^  ambaandon 
were  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  as  wan  als 
the  letters-patent  which  revoked  ami  aannUe 
those  that  Lonia  had  giren,  for  preserring  the  i^ 
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of  Um  Doke  of  Arjoo  to  tbe  iBcccBsioit  of  tha 
French  crown.  ]l«aia  XIV<  promiied  for  bunwlf, 
his  bain  and  raceeHon,  He*er  to  attempt  either 
ta  pmmt  or  einde  the  eflect  of  ihew  nnmnoU 
tiBiw ;  and  failing  tbe  deacendante  of  Philip,  thft 
Spaniah  incceMioB  was  lecBreri  to  the  DdIu  of 
Sbtoj,  bn  male  deaceadanta,  and  the  other  priacea 
of  Ua  family,  to  the  exclown  of  the  Frrach  pri^ 
cea. 

Another  fnndanienlal  ckuM  of  tbe  treaty  of 
,Uta«cht  bore,  that  ao  proTiace,  city,  fortreM  or 
]riacB,  b  the  Spanish  Netbeilanda,  ■boirid  ever  he 
caded,  tnaafarreil,  or  graiiied  to  tbe  erovrn  of 
JFkaaca;  nee  taaoy  prince  or  priaceai  of  Frencfc 
•xbaetioD,  oader  any  title  whatever.  Tfaeae  pr»- 
vineea,  deeded  to  aerre  m  a  barrier  for  tbe  Low 
'Coaatrie*  ^ainat  Fiance,  were  adjadged  to  the 
Emperor  and  the  Honee  of  AMOria,  togeAer  with 
•be  kkgdam  of  Naples,  tbe  porta  of  Tiucany,  and 
tba  dachy  of  Milaa ;  and  as  the  Enfperor  was  mC 
•  (Mrty  to  the  treaty,  it  wai  affcead  that  tbe  Sp»- 
■iib  Netherlanda  should  remaia  m  a  deposit  in  tbe 
band*  of  tbe  Slates- Ueaeial,  natil  that  prinoe 
^otdd  arrange  ntth  them  reftpeciing  the  berrier- 
towna.  The  aaiae  Htipalation  was  made  in  regard 
to  that  part  of  the  French  Nedieilaads  which 
Xmb*  bftd  ceded  in  fevonr  of  d>e  Emperor  ;  eoch 
aa  Mcnin,  Tonnuy,  Fnmea,  and  Faraes-Auifaacbt, 
the  farWeM  of  Kenock,  YprM,  and  tbetr  depen- 


Engknd,  in  pertienlBr,  obtained  by  tbia  treaty 
TBfiow  and  connderable  advantages.  Lonia  XIV. 
wkbdiew  bis  protection  from  the  I'reteniler.Bnden- 
9^ged  never  to  giro  bim  bortionT  in  Fraiwe-     The 
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f  miccMsion  to  the  tbione  of  Great  Biitaiiiy  was 

gnaranteed  to  the  House  of  Hanover.  Tliey  agirrd 
*'    '       ;  to  raze  the  fortificatioiia  of  the  port  of  Dunkirk, 

>  .      )  which  bad  so  mnch  excited  the  jealousy  of  Eug- 

;    '  land  ;  while  France  Ukewise  ceded  to  her  Hudson's 

Bay,  and  Straits,  the  Island  of  St  Cbriatopher, 
Nora   Scotia,   and    Newfoundland    m   Anserica. 
Spain  gave  up  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  both  of 
!  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  English  during 

'  the  war ;  they  secured  to  her,  besides,  for  thirty 

years,  the  privilege  of  furmshing  negroes  for  the 
Spanish  American  colonies. 

The  King  of  Prussia  obtuned  the  Spanish  part 

of  Gueldies,  with  the  city  of  ikmX  name,  and  the 

district  of  Kessel,  in  lien  of  the  prindpality  of 

Orange,  which  was  given  to  France ;  though  he  had 

claims  to  it  as  the  heir  of  William  IIL  King  of 

,    !  England.    The  kingdom  of  Sicily  was  adjudged 

;  .       ■  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  be  possessed  by  him  and 

his  male  descendants;  and  they  confirmed  to  hfan 

j         '  the  granti  which  the  Emperor  had  made  hfan,  of 

that  part  of  the  duchy  of  M3an  which  had  belong* 

\  ed  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  as  also  Alexandria, 

Valencia,  the  Lumelline,  and  the  Valley  of  Sessia. 

Finially,  Sardinia  wai^  reserved  for  the  Elector  of 

Bavaria,  the  ally  of  France  in  that  war. 

I  As  the  Emperor  had  not  acceded  to  the  tre«ty 

\  of  Utrecht,  the  vrke  was  continued  between  lum 

and  France.     Manhal  Villan  took  I^mdan  and 

1  Friburg  in  Brisgaw ;  alierwards  a  conference  took 

I  place  between  him  and  Prince  Eugene  at  Rastadt. 

New  preliminaries  were  there  drawn  up ;  and  a 

congress  was  opened  at  Baden  in  SwitzeriasMfy 

where  a  definitive  peace  was  signed  (Sept.    7A 

1714).    The  former  traatieB,  since  the  peace  ef 
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/catpbalio,  trera  there  renewed.  The  Electora  of 
<^(^e  uift  Bavmrio,  who  had  been  put  to  the 
nn  of  the  Empire,  and  deprived  of  their  estates, 
rera  therti  fnlly  re-established.  Sardinia,  which 
ad  been  amif;ited  to  the  Elector  of  Barkris,  by 
lie  treaty  of  Utrecht,  remained  in  possession  af 
lie  Emperor,  who  likewise  recoTered  Briaach  and 
''ribnrg  in  Brispiw,  instead  of  Landatt  which  had 
een  ceded  to  France. 

Lonis  XIV.,  did  not  lon^  snTvire  this  latter, 
reaty,  Nerer  did  any  soTereign  patronize  li- 
eratare  and  ^e  fine  arts  tike  him.  Many  cele- 
nled  Bcademiea  owe  their  origin  to  his  auspices, 
iich  as  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  Belles-  Lettres, 
kriencea.  Painting,  and  Archit^ctnre.  His  reign 
rM  iUnstrions  for  eminent  men,  and  talents  of  erery 
eseription,  which  were  honoured  and  enconraged 
y  him.  He  even  extendetl  his  favour  to  the  phi- 
nopbera  and  literati  of  foreign  conntiies.  This 
riace  has  been  reproached  for  hia  two  great  par- 
aliiy  to  the  Jesuits,  bis  confessora,  and  for  the 
i^  importance  which  he  attached  to  the  dispni« 
etween  the  Jansenisis  and  the  Molinistt,  which 
are  riae  to  the  famoos  Ball  (Jnigtnitiu,  '  approved 
y  the  der^,  and  published  by  the  King  as  a  law 
f  the  state  over  all  France.  This  illtiatrious  Prince 
nded  bia  days  after  a  reign  of  serenty-two  yean, 
■Ttile  in  great  events  ;  he  transmitted  the  crown  to 
ia  great  gnmdaon,  Louis  XV.,  who  was  only  five 
eva  of  age  when  he  mounted  the  throne  (Sept.  I  • 
714). 

In  the  coarse  of  this  period,  several  memorable 
veots  happened  in  Germany.  The  Emperor, 
^opold  k,  baring  assembled  a  Diet  at  Hatisbon, 
J  defnand  sabaidtcs  ^jainst  the  Turks,  and  to  set- 
ie  certain  matters  which  the  precvdii^  Diet  bad 
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left  undecided,  the  aittiDgs  of  thai  asBembly 
continued  to  the  present  time,  without  e^er  bavingf 
been  declared  pennanent  by  any  formal  law  of  the 
Empire.  The  peace  of  Westphalia,  .had  instituted 
an  eighth  Electorate  for  the-  Palatine  bnmcb  of 
Wittlesbach ;  the  Emperor,  Leopold  I^  erected  a 
ninth,  in  favour  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Houae 
of  Brunswick.  The  first  Elector  of  this  fuailyy 
known  by  the  name  of  Brunswick-Luneburg,  or 
Hanoyer,  was  the  Duke  Earnest  Augustus,  whom 
the  Emperor  invested  in  his  new  dignity,  to  de* 
jBoend  to  his  heirs-malet  on  account  of  his  engage- 
ing  to  furnish  Austria  with  supplies  ia  money  asul 
troops,  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Turks. 
This  innovation  met  with  decided  opposition  in 
the  Empire.  Several  of  the  Electocs  were  hos- 
tile 'to  it ;  and  the  whole  body  of  Princes  dedarod, 
that  the  new  Electorate  was  prejudicial  to  their 
dignity^  and  tended  to  introduce  an  Electoral  Oli* 
garchy.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick- Wolffenbnttel 
pecially  protested  against  the  preference  which 
given  to  the  younger  branch  of  his  House  over  the 
elder,  in  spite  of  fiimiiy  compacts,  and  the  right  of 
primogeniture  established  in  the  House  of  Bruna*- 
viak. 

A  confederacy  was  thus  formed  against  the  nintk 
Electorate.  The  allied  Princes  resolved,  in  an  asi- 
aembly  held  at  Nuremberg,  to  raise  an  army,  and 
apply  to  the  powers  that  had  guaranteed  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia.  France  espoused  the  quarrel  of 
these  R*inces ;  she  concluded  with  the  King  of 
Denmark,  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  subsidy  against 
the  ninth  Electorate,  and  declared,  before  the  Diet 
of  the  Empire,  that  she  regarded  this  innovation  m 
a  blow  aimed  at  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  la 
3oane  of  time,  however,  these  animosities  were 
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tulation  were  finally  settled.  The  plan  then  ««mi 
to  WB8  adopted  .8  the  bask  of  the  capituSioa, 
which  they  prescribed  to  Charle.  VI.  and  hi.  sue- 
cessow.     AmoDg  other  articK  •  chuue  wa.  in- 
8e«ed  regarding  the  election  of  a  king  of  th.  R„. 
naiw.     lh,8.  It  WW  agreed,  ehooU  nerer  take 
place  during  the  Emperor's  life,  except  in  .  caJ 
of  urgent  necessity;  and  that  the  pr«wriptio„  of 
m  elector,  pnnce,  or  state  of  the  Empire" shonld 
»«Ter  take  place,  without  the  consent  ^  the  Die^ 
and  observing  the  formalities  enjoined  by  the  new 
capitulation.  '  ^ 

nJr^^r  ''•'"'  ^."^  Electoral  fiuniliea  of  Uie  Em. 
p^e  who  were  raised  to  the  rajal dignity;  vis.  those 

Augustus  IL,  Elector  of  Saxony,  after  hnnw 
™»de  a  profesMon  *rf  the  Catholic  religimu  JS 
elected  to  the  throne  of  Poland;  •  digirity  ^ich 
WM  ■ftorwards  conferred,  also  by  d«tion.  «■  Us 
•on  AngnstuB  m.    That  change  of  religio.  did 
not  prerent  the  EIecto«  of  Saxony  from  nSZning 
at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interaat  in  the  Di« 
«f  the  Empu*.  as  they  had  giwn  UHm.  assnnnc. 
»nat  they  would  make  no  innovations  in  themK. 
pen  of  their  country,  and  that  they  wonU  an* 
point  a  connca  entirely  compoM>d  of  Prates^ 
inembew,  for  administring  the  affiuf.  of  the  Em. 
P>re.     ihese  princes,  however,  lost  part  «f  their 
influence ;  and  eo  far  wa.  the  crowTof  Poland. 
Which  was  purely  elective,  from  angmentinr  the 
PMtness  and  real  power  of  their  IuS-Ta^.  « 
tte  contrary    it  served  to  exhaast  and  enfcUu 
&xony,  bv  mvolving  it  i.  „uaoa,  wis.  whkh 
ended  m  the  desohuion  of  that  fine  oeHttryT^ 
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iirtiwi  of  the  Electonl  domnim,  and  the  in- 
MM  of  Um  ddtU  and  bnfdtaa  of  tbe  eate. 

If  dw  royal  dignity  of  Polasd  wm  prajndioal 
I  the  Uonw  at  Saxony,  it  wm  by  no  meaiia  ao  to 
ixmiM,  wkich  the  Home  of  Brandetmrg  ac- 
and  KWD  after.  Tho  Elector,  John  Sigianrand, 
I  Miitaudii)^'  to  the  dnchy  of  PraMia,  had  bg« 
■Mriedgvd  himielf  a  vaaaal  and  (ribMary  of  dw 
mni  of  Pobad.  His  grandMB,  FVederie  Wil- 
is, took  adraBtage  of  the  tovbaleat  aitnatioa  in 
U^  Poland  ma  placed  at  the  tbne  of  die  km- 
OB  at  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  to  obtain  a  grmat  ef 
m  avmrngoty  ot  Pnuwia,  by  a  Ueay  which  he 
mIwImI  with  tfaM  RefHiblie  at  Wetan  (I9th 
iptembcr  16&7).  PoImm),  in  renouncing'  the 
nitarial  rigfaa  which  tkm  taumdmd  erer  Docal 
I  wiiia,  a^Hilated  br  the  raverMon  of  theee  Mwe 
HbM,  on  the  extinction  of  the  nude  Ime  ef  the 
leeionl  Homo  of  Braadebarg. 

I¥ederie  L,  the  sea  and  aucceMor  of  Frederie 
riUiam,  harinf  beeooM  lOTereign  of  Docal  Pntaaia, 
Mogfii  hiBself  anthoiisMl  to  asBunie  the  royal 
lenity.  The  elerMien  pf  hia  ccpnitn-germw,  ^e 
noea  of  Omnge,  to  the  tlnumi  of  Britain,  and  of 
B  Mst  iMf^Jtmrni,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  to  the 
toanignty  eC  Poland,  tempted  kii  ambition,  and 
idnced  fam  to  enter  into  »  n^oeiation  on  die 
ibject  with  the  C«wt  of  Viennn.  The  Emperor 
«apeld  pmmimi  to  acknowledge  him  aa  King  of 
naaia,  on  aocemt  of  a  supply  of  ten  thoaaand 
lea  «4ich  Frederic  promised  to  fnniieh  hne  in 
lowae  of  dtt  ^a«tih  Smceaiion,  which  was  then 
immcnciaK.  To  remove  all  ^iprohennens  on  the 
Bt  of  fUanJ,  whe  might  perhaps  oSer  some  op- 
aeiiian,  the  Elector  Ngoed  a  revenal,  bearing,  thei 
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^b€  royal  dignity  of  Pnusia  ahonld  io  no  wty  fire- 
jvdice  the  rights  and  posaeasion  of  the  King  and 
States  of  Poland  over  Polish  Pmssia;  that  neither 
he  nor  his  snccessors  should  attempt  to  fonnd 
claims  on  that  part  of  Prussia ;  and  that  the  daase 
in  the  treaty  of  Welan,  which  secured  the  rever- 
aion  of  the  territorial  right  of  Ducal  Pnasiay  on  the 
extinction  of  the  heirs-male  of  Frederic  WiUtam, 
should  remain  in  full  force  and  rigour,  never  to  be 
infringed  hy  the  nevr  King  or  any  of  his  snoces-> 
aors*  After  these  different  conventions,  the  Elector 
repaired  to  Coningsberg,  where  he  was  prockoned 
Kingof  Prussia  (18th  January  1701).  It  is  wor- 
thy  of  remark,  that  on  the  ceremony  of  lua  ooro- 
nation,  he  put  the  crown  on  his  own  head. 

All  the  European  powers  acknowledged  die  new 

King,  with  the  exception  of  France  and  Spain,  with 

whom  be  soon  engaged  in  war.     The  Teutonic 

Knights,  bearing  in  mind  their  ancient  duins  over 

Prussia,  deemed  it  their  duty  to  support  them  by 

a  protest,  and  their  example  was  followed  hy  tlte 

Court  of  Rome.     Nothing  is  so  remarkaUe  as  the 

opinion  which  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  qfSnm- 

<fe6tir^  delivers  on  this  event.  <*  Frederic,**  says  he, 

r  "  was  flattered  with  nothing  so  mncfa,  as  the  ex* 

temals  of  royalty,  the  pomp  of  ostentation,  and  a 

certain  whimsical  self-conceit,  which  was  pleased 

with  making  others  feel  their  inferiority*   What  at 

first  was  the  mere  ofispring  of  vanity,  turned  om  in 

i  the  end  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  policy.    ITio  royal 

1  dignity  liberated  the  House  of  Brandebnrglioa  that 

I  yoke  of  servitude  under  which  Austria  had,  till  tfaea, 

j  held  all  the  Princes  of  Germany.  It  was  m  kind  of 

;  bait  which  Frederic  held  out  to  ail  his  poateritr, 

•  and  by  which  lie  seemed  to  say,  1  bare  acquind  for 
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throne  (Aug.  12.  1714),  to  the  exdmicii  of  all  Uie 
other  descendants  of  Elizabeth,  who,  ^loiigfa  they 
bad  the  right  of  precedence,  were  excluded  by  be- 
ing Catholics,  in  yirtue  of  the  Acta  of  P^ament 
1689,  1701,  1705. 

The  war  of  the  Spanish  Snccession  had  occa* 
sioned  great  changes  in  Italy.  Spain,  after  hftving 
been  long  the  leading  power  in  that  country,  gare 
place  to  Austria,  to  whom  the  treaties  of  Utrecht 
and  Baden  had  adjudged  the  duchy  <if  Milao,  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sardinia,  and  llie  porti 
of  Tuscany.  To  these  she  added  the  duchy  of 
Mantua,  of  which  the  Emperor  Joseph  I.  had  dis- 
possessed Duke  Charles  IV.  of  the  House  of  Gon- 
zaga,  for  having  espoused  the  cause  of  France  in 
the  War  of  the  Succession.  Tbe  Duke  of  MiiuD- 
dola  met  with  a  similar  fate,  as  tbe  ally  of  tbe 
French  in  that  war.  His.duchy  was  oonfiaeated 
by  the  Emperor,  and  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Modena. 
This  new  aggrandisement  of  Austria  in  Itidy  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  England,  lest  the  princes  of 
that  house  should  take  occasion  to  reviTe  their 
obsolete  claims  to  the  royalty  of  Italy  and  llie 
Imperial  dignity ;  and  it  was  this  whicn  induced 
the  Court  of  London  to  feyour  the  eleralkm  of 
the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  in  order  to  counteibaianoe 
Che  power  of  Austria  in  Italy. 

The  origin  of  the  House  of  Savoy  is  «§  old  as 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  we 
find  a  person  named  Berthold  in  possession  of  Sa* 
▼oy,  at  that  dme  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy or  Aries.  The  grandson  of  BertboM  asar- 
ried  Adelaide  de  Buza,  daughter  and  hareaa  of 
Mainfroi,  Marquis  of  Italy  and  Lord  of  Suaa. 
This  marriage  brought  the  House  of  SftToy  eeudr 
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dcftUe  pMriMHona  in  Italy,  Mtch  m  the  MarqdMts 
«f  Swa,  Uw  Duchy  of  Turin,  I^edmoat,  and  Val 
d'AMte(1097).  Hambenll.CoamorSaToy.ciM' 
qacted  tin  pnnince  of  Tareiitiim.  Thomas,  one 
ef  his  moceaaora,  acquired  by  mairiage  the  barony 
of  Fatuagny.  Aaudetm  V.  wai  iuTeHad  by  the 
Ewperor  Henry  VIL  in  the  city  and  unnity  of 
Axi.  Amadena  VII.  received  tlie  TOlnntary  snb- 
wumoa  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nice,  which  be  bad 
faraeaibered  fioBi  Prorance,  together  with  the 
ea«atiM  of  Tenda  and  Bogtio ;  baring  taken  Bdran- 
t>^  of  the  inloatine  dJaaanaioaa  in  that  conotry, 
and  the  coUUet  between  the  Actions  of  Duiaa  aod 
Anjen,  who  diipnted  the  aneceasiaa  of  Naplea 
SidtbeiioaBtyof  Ptweaoe.  Amadeu  VllL  par- 
cfaaaed  from  Otbo  de  ViUars  the  coon^  of  GenoTat 
Md  waa  cteated,  hy  the  Emperor  Sifpsmindt  fiiat 
Ddce  of  SkTOy  (Feb.  19.  1416). 

The  rivalry  which  had  aabaisud  between  Franca 
and  Anuiia  itoce  the  end  of  iha  fifteenlfa  ceatnryi 
pbeed  the  Honae  <rfSaroyiDaaitaauoiiaxtreineljt 
dittcMh.  biTelTed  in  the  wars  which  had  ariaen 
heiweea   (beee  two  poweia  In  Italy,  it  became  of 

rircTuw^ewcee.  Dnko  Charlee  III.  baring  allied 
hioMetf  with  Cfaariaa  V.,  wm  deprived  of  hit  es- 
taiM  by  Ftanra;  and  hit  eon  Philibert,  noted  for  hia 
vxfknu  in  the  campaigiu  of  Flandem,  did  not  tA- 
(akt  natiMtioD  of  them  nnlit  the  peace  of  Cbateatt 
Cambrwia.  The  DuLm  Charka  Emannel  U.,  and 
Victor  Amadea*  IL,  eiperiaaced  similar  indigni- 
tiea,  ia  the  wan  which  agitated  France  and  Spain 
dnraig  (he  nveatecvth  ceotnry,  and  which  were 
■mvinated  by  the  traaliet  of  the  Pyraneca  and 
Thjb  ia  dM  ywa  K&9,  lfi96.    In  the  war  of 
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the  Spanish  Saocession,  Victor  AnwdeiM  II.  de« 

dared  at  first  for  his  son-in-hiw,  Philip  King  of 

I  Spain,  even  taking  upon  himself  the  chief  com-' 

i    \      \  mand  of  the  French  army  in  Italy ;  hnt  aftenranU, 

perceiving  the  danger  of  his  situation,  and  aedoced 
hy  the  advantageons  offers   which   the  Emperor 
I  made  him,  he  thought  proper  to  alter  his  plan, 

and  joined  the  grand  alliance  against  France.  Savoy 
and  Piedmont  again  became  the  theatre  of  the  war 
between  France  and  Italy.  The  French  having  an- 
dertaken  the  siege  of  Tarin,  the  Dnke  and  Pkince 
Eugene  forced  their  army  in  its  entrenchments  be- 
fore the  place,  and  obliged  them  to  abandon  Italy. 
The  Emperor  granted  the  Dnke  the  investitore  of 
the  different  estates  which  he  had  secured  to  hiol, 
on  his  accession  to  the  grand  alliance ;  snch  aa  Mont- 
ferrat,  the  provinces  of  Alexandria  and  Valencia, 
the  country  between  the  Tanaro  and  the  Po,  the 
Lnmelline,  Val  Sessia,  and  the  Vigevanesco;  to  be 
possessed  by  him  and  hia  male  descendants,  aa  fiefs 
holding  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire. 

The  peace  of  Utrecht  confirmed  these  poaecs 
sions  to  the  Dnke ;  and  England,  the  better,  to  se- 
cure the  equilibrium  of  Italy  and  Europe,  gfaDted 
him,  by  that  treaty,  the  royal  dignity,  with  the 
island  of  Sicily,  which  she  had  taken  from  Spain. 
That  island  was  ceded  to  him  under  the  ezptess 
clause,  that,  on  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of 
j  Savoy,  that  kingdom  should  revert  to  Spain.     By 

I  the  same  treaty  they  secured  to  the  male  deaeand- 

ants  of  that  house,  the  right  of  aaooesaion  In  the 
^   ^         i  Spanish  monarchy ;  and  that  clanse  was  coniiraied 

by  a  solemn  law  passed  in  the  Cortea  of  Spain, 
and  by  subsequent  treatiee  condoded  bet  wean 
these  powers  and  Europe.     The  dn|[e  waa  crown- 
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•d£iiW«fSpHnktPalen)i«(Dec21.  1713),  by 
tlw  archbishop  of  thw  city ;  aad  the  only  penon* 
wbo  i^wed  to  acknowlet^e  bim  in  that  new  ca- 
pacity were  tbo  Emperor  aad  the  Pope. 

la  proportKHi  as  Fnnce  incmwed,  Spain  had 
declined  in  power,  in  ooneeqaence  of  the  vicet  of 
her  gorenunent,  the  feebleneu  of  her  princei,  anil 
llie  want  of  qnalificariont  in  their,  mi  niitera  and  fa- 
Toofitea.  At  length,  under  the  reign  of  Charlea 
II,  the  weaknew  of  that  monarchy  wm  lach,  that 
Fnnce  deepoiled  her  with  impunity,  aa  appear*  by 
thoaa  ceeuona  ahe  was  obliged  to  make  by  the 
tnatma  of  Aix-k-Cbapelie,  Nimegnen,  and  Rya- 
wick.  Cfaerlee  II.  was  the  last  prince  of  the  Spar 
nuk  line  ef  the  honae  of  Anatria.  At  his  dMtb 
(Sov.  1 70D),a  loogaad  bloody  war  ensoed  aboat  the 
WOcimiMi,  aa  we  baTeaireBdy  related.  Two  com- 
pMitonappected  for  the  crown.  Philip  of  Anjoib 
gmDdaoa  «f  Lonia  XIV.,  bad  on  his  «de  the  will 
of  Cbvlee  IL,  the  efforts  of  hie  gnudfather,  anC 
tbe  wishes  of  the  Spanish  nation.  Cbarles  of  Aus- 
toia,  younger  sou  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  wae 
•nfiported  by  a  formidable  league,  which  political 
coBairieratiore  and  a  jealoosy  of  the  otfaer  powei* 
iad  raised  against  France. 

FUIip,  wIm)  bad  been  placet!  on  the  throne  by  th» 
fipaaiards,  bad  already  reaided  at  Madrid  for  several 
yi^%  when  the  Anatrian  prince,  his  rival,  assisted 
^tbeaUiedflse(,took  possession  of  Barcelona  (Oct. 
9, 1705),  where  he  eetabliahed  hia  dfutal.  The  in- 
caMant  rirfeets  which  France  experienced  at  this 
peeiad,  obliged  Philip  twice  to  abandon  hia  cspi' 
Ui,  and  ae^  his  safety  in  flight.  He  owed  bis 
nMsntion  teg  the  first  ume  to  Marshal  Berwick, 
o2 
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snd  the  victory  which  that  general  gained  orer  the 
allien  near  Almanza,  in  Neiv  Castilie  (April  :^5. 
1707).  The  archduke  having  aftervarda  advanced 
as  far  as  Madind,  the  Dnke  d«  Vendome  nndertook 
to  repulse  him.  That  General,  in  conjunction  witfi 
Philip  v.,  defeated  the  allies,  who  were  eomraand- 
ed  by  General  Starhemberg,  near  Villa  Viciosa 
(Dec.  10.  1710).  These  two  victories  contributed 
to  establish  Philip  on  his  throne.  The  death  of  Jo-^ 
seph  I.,  which  happened  soon  after,  and  the  eleva* 
tion  of  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Charies,  to  the 
Imperial  throne  and  the  crowns  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  accelerated  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  by  which  the  Spanish  monardiy  was 
preserved  to  Philip  V.  and  his  descendants.  Tbey 
deprived  him,  however,  in  virtue  of  that  treaty,  of 
the  Netherlands  and  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Itt^ 
ly,  such  as  the  Milanois,  the  ports  of  Tuscany,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia. 

The  conditions  which  England  had  exacted  at 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  render  effectual  the  re- 
nunciation of  Philip  V.  to  the  crown  of  Fraaoe,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  French  princes  to  the  mmardiy 
of  Spain,  having  made  it  necessary  to  asseraUe  the 
Cortes  or  States-Greneral,  Philip  took  advantage 
of  that  circumstance  to  change  the  order  of  aac« 
cession  which  till  then  had  subsisted  in  Spain,  and 
which  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  CkuOikm 
Successian.  A  law  was  passed  at  the  Cortea(  17  IS), 
by  which  it  was  ordained  that  females  ahoiild  never 
foe  admitted  to  the  crown,  except  in  defanh  of  the 
male  line  of  Philip;  that  the  male  faetra  ahonld 
succeed  according  to  the  order  of  primogeniture ; 
tliat,  failing  the  male  line  of  that  prince,  the  creim 
should  fall  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  laal  veigno 
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ing  liingi  and  her  deecemlaDtg  ;  and,  hiting  thi>ni, 
to  tlte  sBter or  nt^rest  raluion  of  ihu  Isat  king; 
slmy*  heepiiig  in  force  the  right  of  prinK^enitniv, 
and  the  preference  of  (he  male  heira  in  the  onter 


France,  by  the  aixtietfa  article  uf  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees,  hariug  renonnced  the  protection  of 
Portogial,  the  war  betireen  Spaia  and  this  Uiter 
pAwer  ma  remmed'With  new  vigonr.  Alpbonta 
VI.,  KiBff  of  PortogBl,  findii^  bimKlf  abandoned 
by  hk  alitea,  rMoIved  to  throw  himself  on  the  &• 
voor  of  En^and.  The  En^inh  granted  him  snp- 
pliea,  in  Tirtne  of  a  treaty  which  be  concloded  with 
riien)  (Jme  33.  1661),  and  by  which  he  ceded  to 
them  dM  city  of  Tanpen  in  Afiica,  and  the  i*le  of 
Bombay  in  India.  France,  trim  well  knew  that  It 
WW  ber  intsraat  not  to  abandon  Portngal  entirely, 
rendered  ber  Kkewiae  all  die  aecret  oaeiatance  in 
her  powra".  The  Connt  Scbombei^  paned  orer 
to  tfi«t  kingdom  with  a  good  nnmber  of  officers, 
■nd  aereral  compiniee  of  French  troops.  The  Por- 
tBgaeae,  under  the  command  of  that  General,  gained 
two  TictOTtes  otvr  the  Spaniards  at  Almexial,  near 
Ertrenos  (1663),  and  at  Montes  Clarok,  or  Villa 
VickM  (less),  wbicb  reestablished  their  aSain,  and 
coatribated  to  secure  the  independence  of  Portngal. 
When  die  war  took  place  ^mnt  tbe  Right  of  De- 
Tointion,  tbe  conri  of  Lisbon  formed  a  new  alliance 
wHh  France.  Spfun  then  learned  that  it  would  be 
more  for  her  interest  to  abandm  ber  prvjecta  of 
cvnqwring  Portnga),  and  accept  the  propusals  of 
acconmodatian  tendered  to  her  by  the  mediation 
of  England. 

It  happened,  in  the  meanume,  that  Alpbuoso 
VJ^  a  prince  of  ricioue  haluie,  aotl  of  a  fuiodetu 
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palgn  (rf  1706,  wben,  with  the  Mnstancs  of  the 
Ei^liah,  tbay  ptmetrated  m  far  u  Mftdrid,  lad 
there  pmcUimed  Charles  of  Austria. 

The  PortDgnMe,  hy  one  of  the  articles  of  their 
treaty  of  accession  to  the  gntui  alliance,  had 
been  giren  to  expect,  that  certain  important  ptacea 
in  Spanish  Erstremadnni  and  Gallicia  would  be 
t^ded  to  them  at  the  fteneral  peace.  That  en- 
gagement waa  never  fiil6iled,  The  treaty  of  peace, 
conclnded  at  Utrecht  (6th  February  1715),  be- 
tween Spain  ami  Ptntngal,  iiad  ordered  tbe  mntnal 
reatitotioa  of  all  conquests  made  during  the  war. 
The  treaty  of  Lisbon,  of  1668,  was  then  renewed,  - 
Kod  especially  the  articles  n^ich  stipulated  for  the 
reuitntion  of  all  confiscated  property.  The  (Hily 
point  which  they  yielded  to  the  Poriufniese,  was 
that  which  referred  to  tbe  colony  of  St  Sacrament, 
wbic^  the  Pomtgnese  gqTerniir  of  Rio  Janeiro  liad 
escablisbed  (16U0)  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
rivBT  La  Plata,  in  South  America,  which  was  op* 
posed  by  Spam.  By  tbe  sixth  article  of  her  treaty 
with  Portugal,  she  renounced  all  her  former  cl&iqM. 
and  pretensions  over  the  abore  colony. . 

A  similar  dispnte  had  arisen  between  Franc* 
and  Partngal,  rdatire  to  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Amazons  rirer,  and  the  territories  abont  Cs^e 
N«ib,  in  America,  nliich  the  French  maintained 
belonged  to  tbem,  as  making  part  of  Freuclt 
Guiana.  The  Ponoguese  having  constructed  there 
the  fort  of  Macepa,  it  woe  taken  by  tbe  French 
goTciDor  of  Cayenne.  By  the  treaty  of  L'lrecht, 
it  was  agreed  between  France  and  Portngal  tliat 
both  banks  of  the  river  Amazons  shonld  belong 
CBtirely  to  Portugal ;  and  that  Fiance  shonld  re- 
aoouce  all  rigbl  and  pretenstODa  whatever  to  the 
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tmiuiriee  of  Cap«  North,  lying  between  the  men 
AnaBsoM  ud  Japoc^  or  Vincent  Piii8on»  in  Sovih 
America. 

In  England,  an  interregnnm  of  eleven  yean 
Mlowed  the  death  of  Charles  I.  Otirer  Cram*- 
well,  the  leader  of  the  Independent  party,  paiaed 
two  Acts  of  Parliament,  one  of  which  idboHshed 
the  Hoase  of  Lords,  and  the  other  the  royal  <%- 
Bity.  The  kingly  office  was  soppressed,  aa  nnleia 
to  the  nation,  opprespive  and  dangeioas  to  the 
interests  and  liberties  of  the  people  ;  and  it  wan 
decided,  that  whoever  honld  speak  of  the  restoiw* 
taon  of  the  Stoarts,  '^onld  be  regarded  as  a  traitor 
to  his  country^  The  kingdom  being  thns  changad 
into  a  republic,  Cromwell  took  on  himself  the 
ehief  direction  of  affRirs.  This  ambitions  mana 
was  not  long  in  monopolixiBg  the  sovereign  attthi>« 
fity  (166S).  He  abolished  the  Parliament  cidled 
the  Rmimpj  which  had  conferred  on  him  hie  power 
and  military  commission.  He  next  assembled  n 
new  Pitflianient  of  the  three  kingdoms,  to  th« 
nmmber  of  one  hundred  and  forty-foar  membra  \ 
and  he  took  care  to  have  it  composed  of  indlvi* 
dvaia  whom  he  knew  to  be  devoted  to  his  inter- 
ests. Acoordhigly,  they  resigned  the  whole  lin«i 
tiiority  into  his  hands.  An  ac%  called  the  Act  of 
Government,  conferred  on  him  the  snpreme  att» 
tiiority,  under  the  title  of  Ph>iector  of  the  three 
kingdoms ;  with  the  privilege  of  making  war  and 
peace,  and  assembling  every  three  yean  a  Fsrlia<» 
ment,  whwh  shonld  exercise  die  lepslativn  power 
conjunctly  with  himself. 

CromweH  governed  England  with  a  mere  un« 

ontrolled  power  than  that  of  her  own  kinga  had 

en.    In  1#51,  he  passed  the  filmona  NavigBtiott- 
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Act,  wfaicb  eontribnud  to  incTMse  tbe  commerce 
of  Great  Britain,  and  gave  ber  marine  a  prepon- 
demic«  over  that  of  all  other  nations.  Tbai  ax< 
traordinary  man  raised  England  in  lite  ettimation 
of  fweignera,  and  mnde  his  Protectorate  be  re> 
apected  by  all  Europe.  After  a  war  which  he  had 
carried  on  againat  the  Dntch,  he  obliged  tfaem,  by 
tba  treaty  of  WeHmbMter  (1654),  to  lover  their 
dag  to  British  Teiaela,  and  to  abandon  the  canae 
«f  the  Stoarta.  Entering  into  alliance  with  Fiance 
■L^nat  Spain,  be  look  from  the  latter  tbe  iaUad 
of  Javafca  (1655)  and  tbe  pwt  of  Dnnkirit  ( 1656). 

After  his  death,  the  GeDerala  of  (be  army  com- 
Irised  to  restore  the  old  Pariiament,  called  the 
Rnmp<.  Richard  Cromwell,  iriio  oHCCoeded  hia  fa- 
ther, soon  rcMgaed  the  Protectorate  ( April  22. 1659). 
IMaMnmou  baring  arisen  betwoen  the  I^ianent 
and  tbe  Generals,  Mwik,  who  was  goremor  of 
SeMbnd,  marched  to  the  ■mistance  of  the  lUi^ 
neat ;  and  after  having  defeated  tbe  IndepandetU 
Genmtt*,  be  proceeded  to  aMamUe  a  new  Failia- 
raent  eompoaed  of  both  Honies.  No  sooner  ww 
tUa  PariiatneM  aNenbled,  than  they  dacidod  for 
tbe  reatontim  of  tbe  Stoana,  in  ^e  peiaMiof 
Cbaries  IL  (IStb  May  1660). 

That  Miwe  made  hia  priiUc  ottry  into  Lon- 
doa,  in  the  month  of  May  1660.  His  fintoane 
waa  to  take  vei^eanee  <m  those  iriw  had  been 
cUeAy  inatmmental  in  the  death  of  his  father. 
Mo  veacinded  all  Acta  of  lUiameat  paned  since 
the  year  1683 ;  and  re-eatablisbed  Episcopacy 
boA  in  England  and  Scotland.  Lndgated  by 
bis  propmsity  for  i^Molote  power,  and  fbllow- 
iaig  ibe  iwxima  whieb  be  bad  imUbed  &om  tia 
predecoaocB,   be   adopted  nwaanre*   which  were 
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t]iolin>,  wem  trrated  i»  gnilty  of  (tedition,  sod  im- 
priaonrd  by  Ihk  ordn'  ia  tbe  Toirer. 

Daring  tbcM  tranMctinni,  the  QnPFR,  Mary  of 
Mmtena,  happened  to  be  iJeliTered  of  a  FrincA 
(21)th  Jnne  1688),  known  in  history  by  the  namfl 
of  the  Pretender,  Ah  her  MajeRty  bail  hail  no  child- 
ren for  BioTfl  than  tix  years,  it  waa  not  difBcnlt  to 
^m  credit  to  B  report,  that  tbe  yono^  Prince  waa 
a  spnrioiM  child.  Jamea  11.,  by  bin  tinit  marriage 
with  Anne  Hyde,  dan^hterof  tbe  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
had  two  daiMchtera,  both  ProtestanEri ;  and  regarded, 
till  then,  as  heira  to  the  cromt.  Mary,  tbe  eldest, 
wan  nanied  to  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
Anne,  lite  yonngeat,  to  George,  ynnnger  M>n  of 
I'rednic  III.,  King  of  Denmark.  Tlie  EngliBh  Pro- 
ti^tantahsd  flattered  UittmHeWeB  that  all  tbetrwronge 
end  miefoTtnnea  wonld  terminate  with  the  death 
of  James  II.  and  the  accenaion  of  the  Princemt  of 
Orange  to  the  Uirone.  B^og  disappointed  in  these 
pxpectations  by  the  birth  of  the  Princv  of  Wales, 
tiinir  only  plan  was  to  dethrone  the  King.  The 
Tories  even  joined  with  the  Whigs  in  offering  the 
(rrown  to  tbe  Prince  of  Orange.  William  111., 
xapported  by  tlie  Dntch  fleet,  made  a  descent  on 
EngtwMl,  aad  landed  fifteen  thousand  men  >t 
I'orbay  (5th  November  1688),  without  experienc- 
ing tbe  smallest  resistance  on  the  part  of  James, 
who,  seeing  himself  abandoned  by  the  military, 
took  the  resolution  of  withdrawing  to  France, 
where  he  bad  already  sent  his  Qneen  and  his  «on, 
the  young  Prince  of  Walee.  He  afterwards  re- 
turned ta  Ireland,  where  he  had  a  strong  party  ; 
but  being  Gonqnersd  by  William  at  the  battle  of 
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The  riraliy  between  Pranee  and  Enj^laml  aa- 
sninedaliigherfaHie  nader  the  reign  of  Williani  III.; 
aiKl  was  increased  by  tbe  powrafbl  e&brU  whicb 
Franca  waa  making  to  iioprore  ber  marine)  and  ex- 
tend her  narigatioa  and  her  commerce,  lite  co- 
loniea  whtdi  ahe  (oniuled  in  America  and  the  In- 
tlii-H,  bj  bringing  tbe  two  aatLona  more  into  con- 
tact, teniled  to  foment  tbeirjealoiuiea,  and  ninlti- 
pl^  flnbjwts  of  discord  anddiriuon  between  them. 
I'rom  that  lime  England  eagerly  seized  every  oo- 
caaioB  for  occapyitig  France  on  tbe  Ccmtinent  of 
Europe ;  and  the  whole  policy  of  William,  aa  we 
hare  aee*,  had  ■«  other  um  thao  to  thwart  tbo 
ambitiaiia  rieva  of  Leaia  XIV.  If  thia  rivalry 
excited  and  prolonged  wars  which  inflicted  many 
ralawitina  on  the  world,  it  became  liXewise  ft 
powerfnl  acmtilta  for  (ba  ccntending  naUona  to 
d^relope  their  iriwle  henl^ea ;  to  make  the  highest 
uLtaiMoeiila  in  tbs  aciencee,  of  which  they  were 
HiwceptiUe ;  aod  to  eairy  arte  and  civilization  to 
the  rontWHt  cannlnes  in  the  world. 

WiUiaai  IIL  waa  ancceeded  by  Anne.  It  waa 
in  her  mgn  thai  the  grand  nnion  between  Eng- 
land aad  Sootlaad  waa  Mcomplisbed,  which  in- 
corpocKted  ibMn  into  one  kingdom,  by  means  of 
l)>e  same  order  of  aoecesaion.  aad  only  one  Par- 
llanwnt.  Tliot  Prinoeaa  bad  tbe  booovr  of  main- 
taioisg  tbe  baknee  of  Bnrapa  against  Fiance,  by 
the  daaaei  which  ahe  got  inaerted  into  tbe  treaty  of 
Utredit.  At  ha  death  (13di  August  1714),  tbe 
thraoa  of  GiMt  Britain  pasaed  to  George  I.,  tlte 
ClectOT  of  Hasow,  whoae  mother,  Sophia,  de- 
rived her  right  to  the  British  throne  from  James 
I.,  he*  Euteraal  gnsdialher. 

Tbo  |M>wn  and  pofitical  inOnence  of  the  United 
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iud  a)i#i>«e4  the  kearta  of  his  •ulgecW  by  hU  ai- 
tempta  agii««t  tb«ir  liberties;  and  having,  at  bis 
death,   left  bi*  wife,  the  dangbter  of  Cbarles  1.  of 
EngUnO,  piegwiot  of  »  son  (1050),  the  SiaU>«- 
(ieneral  tt»«k  the  opportunity  of  leaving  that  othce 
vacant,  and  taking  wpo"  thenwclves  the  diretlioa 
of  a&in.     The  Bnspidom  which  the  House  of 
Orang*  bail  excited  in  Cromwell  by  their  alllaore 
with  the  Stwrte,  and  the  reMntment  of  John  de 
Witt,  Pei^ojury  of  Holland,  against  the  Sladt- 
hnldar,  caused  a  secret  article  to  be  wUbiI  to  the 
tn»ty  of   WeatonnatBr,    by   which   the   Sutea  of 
Holiaid  and  Wert  Frieiland  engaged  never  to  elect 
W'iUwHH  the  posthnmooa  bob  of  William  II.,  to 
be  Stadtholder;  »Bd  never  to  allow  that  the  office 
4rf  Captwn-General  of  the  Repoblic  should  be  con- 
femd  OB  him.    John  de  Witt  likewise  framed  « 
regulation  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pcrptluat 
Ediel,  which  wpar^ed  the  Suidtholderahip  from 
tb«  office  of  C^tain  and  Admiral- Cieneral,  and 
whidi  enacted,  that  these  functions  should  never 
be  diwrhaiyl  by  the  eame  individual-     Ilavii^ 
fciJed,  however,  in  bis  efforts  to  make  the  Siates- 
Qenenl  adopt  this  regulation,  which  tbey  con- 
•idrred  as  contrwy  to  (he  union,  John  de  Witt 
OOBUnted  himself  with  obtwning  the  i^pxobatioa 
of  ibe  States  of  Holland,  who  even  went  so  far  as 
t0  nnctioB  the  entire  soppreaaton  of  the  Stadt- 
bvldnahip.  , 

Matters  continned  in  thia  wtnation  until  tbe 
tine  when  Louis  XIV.  invaded  Holland.  H» 
«Unmi«  propMs  cansed  a  rerolution  m  favour  of 
Uw  Prince  <rf  Orange.  The  ruling  faction,  at  the 
bMd  of  which  was  John  de  Wilt,  then  bsl  the 
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or  Great  BntaiD.  Tbe  prorincM  Mid  Unna  of 
the  ^etherlaada,  both  thdw  that  hwl  been  ptrintiM 
e<l  byCharlea  II.,  end  tbowthat  France  hadBnnrMi> 
dvniti  by  tiie  trvaty  of  Utrecht,  were  tmiefarred 
to  tlie  Emperor  and  tbe  Hobw  of  Aiuttu,  on  coa> 
ilitioD  that  they  aboold  never  be  ceded  noder  aaj 
title  whatever;  neitlier  to  Fnuce,  nor  to  any  ather 
'prince  except  tbe  bein  and  mcccaaoia  of  the  Hobm 
of  Amtria  in  Genumy.  It  waa  agreed  that  them 
ohonld  always  be  kept  in  tlie  Low  Countneaa 
tiody  of  A&Mrian  troops,  liom  thirty  to  thiity-fi*a 
ttiomand  men,  of  which  tbe  Emperor  waa  to  ftir- 
iiiah  tb«e-fifths,  and  tbe  Statea-GeiMcal  tbe  n- 
maimter.  FinaJly,  tbe  Stvtea-Genenl  ware  al- 
uwed  a  garrison,  entirely  compoaed  of  their  own 
j-oops,  in  tbe  ciliee  and  caatlea  of  Namnr,  Tonr- 
lay,  Menis,  Fames,  Wameton,  and  the  k^ 
nam  of  Kenock ;  while  tbe  £nlpen>r  engaged  to 
;ontribatB  a  certain  mim  annoally  for  tbe  man* 
enance  at  these  troops. 

Switwrland,  unoe  tbe  confimalioBof  ber  libet» 
y  and  independence  by  tbe  peace  of  WestfriuJia, 
iftd  coDstantly  adbeced  to  tbe  syMeoa  of  ueotnli- 
y  which  she  bad  mAuptad  i  and  taken  no  part  ia 
liu  broils  of  her  nugfabonn,  except  by  fornithuig- 
roopB  to  tboae  powen  with  whom  she  wsa  in  al— 
iance.  Tbe  fortaiurte  inalulity  which  was  tbe 
atofal  coHseqnence  of  ber  naioa,  pointed  oat  tbia- 
me  of  oondnct,  and  even  iadooed  tbe  EnropcBii 
States  to  respect  d>e  Helvetic  neutrality. 

Tbisprafennd  peace,  whidi  Switxerlaod  enjoyed 
y  means  of  that  nentndtty,  waa  never  interrapt* 
J,  except  by  occanonal  domestic  qnarrria,  wfaicb 
rose  from  tbe  diflenmce  of  their  religioos  opt- 
lioBs.     Cwtaio  bmUiei,    from  tbe  canton   of 
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:;eniMii,BBcceeded  her,  nnder  the  title  of  Chwies  X. 
HeiDg  oimnTed  in  the  midit  of  arms,  and  unbU 
tioos  only  of  wars  and  battles,  he  was  anxious  to 
■li^tingniith  himself  on  the  throne.  Juhn  Catinur, 
King  of  Poland,  having  proToked  him,  by  proteat* 
in^  againat  ha  acc<flsion  to  the  croirn  of  Sweden, 
Charlea  nude  this  an  occasion  of  breaking  tbo 
treaty  of  Stamsdorf,  which  was  still  io  force,  and 
inradMl  Pohad.  Aasuted  by  Frederic  William, 
tlie  Elector  of  Bnuidehnrg,  whom  he  had  attadt* 
ed  to  hia  intereaiB,  he  gained  a  epiendid  rictoty 
oTer  the  Poles  near  Waraaw  (July  1658).  At 
that  criiis,  th«  fue  of  Poland  wonld  hare  beea 
decided,  if  the  Csar,  Alexis  Michaeloritz,  who 
wail  also  at  war  with  die  Poles,  had  chosen  to 
nuke  common  canae  with  her  new  enemies  ;  hat 
Aleiis  tbon^t  it  more  for  his  advantage  to  coB" 
dude  a  trace  with  the  Poles,  and  Mlack  tho 
Swedes  in  Lironia,  Ingria,  and  Carelia.  The  Em- 
peror Leop^  and  the  King  of  Denmatk  followed 
ihe  example  of  the  Czv ;  and  the  Elector  of  Bran* 
il«bDrg,  after  obtmniog  tbe  sorereignty  of  Hba 
lincliy  of  Pnnsia,  by  the  treaty  which  he  cooclnd- 
e<l  with  Pcdand  at  Wekn,  acceded  in  like  man- 
ner to  this  league,— the  objet^  of  which  was  to 
secom  the  preeeTration  of  Poland,  and  maintain 
ihi;  vqaibhrinm  of  die  Nwdi. 

Attacked  by  so  many  and  such  powerfal  «n»> 
■nies,  the  Kii^  orSweden  determined  to  withdraw 
III"  troops  from  Ptriand,  and  direct  his  principal  force 
^L-ainst  Denmark.  Having  made  himself  master 
uf  Hoktein,  Sleswick,  and  Jutland,  he  passed  the 
Iklts  on  the  ice  (Jannaty  16SB)  wth  his  army 
aij<l  artilWy,  and  advanced  towards  the  capital  gf 
iliD  kmgdom.    Tina  bold  at^  intimidated  (be 
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Denmark  (Ja>y  3.  1660),  tbey  tnrrendered  to  Hm 
cTOfrn  serenl  of  tbeir  lata  conqnmts ;  reeerring  to 
tbenMelv«8  only  the  prorinces  of  Sehonen,  Btoclcin- 
fren,  Hallainl,  ond  Bobtu.  The  Dnke  of  Holstien- 
Ciotlotp,  ibe  proteg^  of  Chvlea  X.,  iraa  set^nred 
by  tbat  OVaty  b  ^  lorereignty  of  that  part  of 
8lestnck,  which  had  betm  gnaranteed  to  him  by  a 
former  treaty  concluded  at  CopMhagen.  The  war 
with  Pdand,  and  Iter  allies  the  Elector  of  Br»t- 
tlefaoi^  and  the  Emperor,  vnn  tenniaated  by  Ibe 
peace  of  OUn.  (May  3d  1660).  The  Kbg  of 
Fotaod  garA  vp  bis  pretcDflioaa  to  tho  crown  of 
SwedBn  :  iriiik  tb«  former  ceded  to  the  latter  the 
pro*inc«s  of  Lironis  aAd  EMbonia,  and  the  ialondi 
heloaging  to  ^td ;  to  be  potMoaiied  on  the  ranM 
teritn  that  had  been  agreed  on  at  the  treaty  of 
StamHicTf  in  1636.  The  Dnke  of  Courtand  was 
reesMbKabed  in  his  dochy,  and  die  aorereignty  <rf 
daeal  Pntaria  unfirmed  Ui  Urn  Hobse  of  Brande- 
borg.  I^ac«  bMwAen  Sweden  and  RosNa  ww 
conchtded  at  Ksfdu  ta  BMbonia ;  whila  die  lat- 
ter pdwer  aarrcndared  to  Swodan  all  the  plaefla 
which  she  had  eonqnn^  it  Ltvotiia. 

Swedes  was  afterwards  drawn  into  iHm  war 
Bgaina*  the  Dutch  by  Loaiw  XIV.,  when  abo  ex- 
perienced DOthinif  bnt  diaaatera;  She  was  deprived 
of  all  ber  prorincei  in  the  Eroptre,  and  only  re- 
pained  poMcaaioo  of  tb%nt  iit  Tirtoe  of  the  treaties 
of  Zell,  Nimegnen,  St  Gennain-en-Laye,  Foontain- 
blean,  and  LwideD  (1679),  which  she  concloded 
racceMively  With  ibe  powers  in  leagoe  against 
France.  iMrinediaiely  tfyr  that  peace,  a  ravoln^ 
linn  happened  in  list  government  of  Sweden.  The 
aUvbc  which  die  noM^  made  of  tb^r  privilege*, 
(lie  extran^Bnt  aatkority  claimed  by  the  aeoate. 
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and  the  differont  methods  which  the  gnmdees  em^ 
ployed  for  {^TBdiially  lurarping  the  domains  <^  the 
crowDy  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  other  or- 
ders of  the  state.     It  is  alleged,  that  John  Baron 
Gillenstieni,  had  suggested  to  Charles  XI.  the  idea 
of  taking  advantage  of  this  discontent  to  angmmkt 
the  royid  anthority^  and  hnmble  the  arrogance  of 
the  senate  and  the  nobility.     In  compliance  with 
bis  advice,  the  King  assembled  the  Estates  of  the 
kingdom  at  Stockholm  (1680) ;  and  having  qoar* 
tered  some  regiments  of  his  own  goards  in  tho 
city*  he  took  care  to  remove  such  of  the  nobles  as 
might  give  the  greatest  cause  of  apprehension*  Aa* 
accQsation  was  lodged  at  the  Diet  against  diose 
ministers  who  had  conducted  the  administratioa 
daring  the  King's  minofity.     To  them  were  attri- 
buted the  calamities  and  losses  of  the  state,  and 
for  these  they  were  made  responsible.    The  Se- 
nate was  also  implicated.  They  were  chained  with 
abusing  their  anUiority ;  and  it  was  proposed  that 
the  Statea  should  make  investigatioD,  whether  the 
powers  which  the  Senate  had  assumed  were  con- 
formable to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.    The  States 
dedaced  that  the  King  was  not  bound  by  any  other 
form  of  government  than  that  which  the  constito- 
tioD  prescribed;  that  the  Senate  formed  neither 
a  fifth  order»  nor  «i  intermediate  power  between 
the  King  and  the  Stales ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
held  simply  as  a  Council  with  whom  die  King 
ought  consult  and  advite* 

A  CoUiBffe  cf  Rmmiom  was  also  established  at 
this  Diet,  for  the  purpose  of  making  inqoiry  as  to 
the  lands  granted,  told,  mortgaged,  or  exchanged 
by  preceding  Kings,  either  in  Sweden  or  Livonia ; 
with  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  ciown  to  reini- 
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t)urse  Ibe  proprielora  for  mich  wama  as  ihtf  ]mi 
uri^nally  paiil  fur  them.  Thn  proceeding  msde 
»  considembte  sugmeatatioa  to  Uie  revenues  of  the 
i^rown;  but  a  vast  number  of  proprietors  were 
coDipletely  mined  by  it>  A  Bubseqneat  diet  went 
i-vim  fiinber  than  that  of  llifiO.  Tbej  dechffedr 
\>y  Htatate,  ^at  thoogh  the  King  was  enjoioed  to 
^'ivem  his  ilominions  according  to  the  littra,  thia 
lid  not  take  from  him  the  power  of  aliering  tbeae 
laws.  At  length  the  act  of  1693  decreed  that  tbtt 
Sviiig  was  absolnte  master,  and  sole  depository  of 
i^iie  sonreigo  pewn* ;  without  being  responsible  for 
ills  actiiHU  to  any  power  on  earth  ;  and  tbat  ha 
lias  entitled  to  govern  the  kingdom  according  to 
ills  will  and  pleasure. 

It  was  in  virtne  of  these  different  enactnumta  and 
uijceasiooaithattbe  abeolnte  power  which  had  beta 
:  unferred  on  Cbsriea  XI.,  was  tranamitted  to  tfa* 
landsofbieion  Cbvles  XII.,  who  was  only  fifwen 
,-earB  of  age  when  be  socceeded  his  father  {April  1. 
ir><)7).  By  theibasewhich  thisPrinceaoadeirftbeM 
I. lugcroas  prerogatives,  heplniiged  Sweden  into  an 
ihyHS  of  tronbles ;  and  brdnght  her  down  from  that 
li^-li  rank  which  she  had  occupied  in  the  political 
~yHtem  of  Eunqie,  unce  the  reign  of  Gnstanis  A- 
ijlphos.  The  youth  of  Charles  appeared  to  bia 
rii-i^hUran  to  sff(»d  theni  a  favourable  opporta- 
Inly  for  recovering  what  they  had  lost  by  the  con-  . 
juests  of  his  predecesMHv.  Angoatos  IL,  King  of 
i'ltfand,  beii^  deurona  to  regain  Livonia,  and  list- 
tiiing  to  the  suggestions  of  a  Livunian  gentleman, 
ijujued  John  Patkol,  who  had  been  proscribed  in 
>ivcden,  he  aet  on  foot  a  negotiation  with  the 
I  uum  of  Raaiia  and  Copeohagea ;  Uie  reanli  <tf 
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of  Rigs  (1701),  CliMu  (1702),  and  Paltuak 
{l70S);nid  obliged  the  Poles  todepoM  turn,  and 
pled  in  Iiia  pitee  Staniakua  Leckainaki,  Palatisa 
of  Poaen,  apd  a  proteg^  of  hii  own.  Two  ric- 
toriea  wbidi  were  gained  orer  the  Saxona,  and 
tlieiralKeathe  Rnsiiaiu,  tbe  one  at  Fiuie(l704r), 
and  the  ether  at  Franstadt  (1706),  noda  Stania- 
iBusbeaclmowledged  bythewhole  RepnUicof  Po  . 
land,  and  enabled  the  King  of  Sweden  to  transfer, 
ihe  uat  of  war  to  Saxony.  Hanng. marched 
thrungfa  Silesia,  widiont  the  previona  xntboritf  of 
the  Conn  of  Vienna,  be  took  Leipzic,  and  com- 
pelled Aogntiaa  to  ugn  a  treaty  irf  peace  at  Alt- 
Uanatadt,  by  which  that  Prince  renoanced  bis  al- 
liance with  the  Czar,  and  admowledged  Stanis- 
ana  lefitiiiiat«  King  of  Poland.  John  Patknl 
teing  delirered  np  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  in  that  treaty,  waa  broken  am 
he  wheel,  aa  being  the  principal  instigator  of  the 

The  prosperity  of  Cbarlea  XII.,  had  now  come 

0  an  end.  From  thia  time  he  experienced  only  f 
cries  of  rerenea,  which  were  occaaioaed  aa  nncti 
■y  bis  paaeion  forwar,  aa  by  hia  indiscretiona,  and 
im  tmconqiterable  obstinacy  of  his  character.  Tha. 
iDvsiana  had  taken  ailrantage  of  his  long  sojonm 

1  Poland  and  Saxony,  and  conquered  the  great- 
r  part  of  Ingria  and  Li*onia.  The  Caar  bad 
ow  adranced  into  Poland,  where  he  had  demand- 
(I  of  the  Poles  to  declare  an  inlerregnntn,  and- 
l<!ct  a  new  King.  In  this  state  of  matters,  the 
Ling  of  Sweden  left  Saxony  to  march  against  the 

zv  ;  and  compelled  bim  to  erecuate  Poland,  and 
'tire  on  Smdimako.  Far  from  liatening,  bow- 
ser, to  ibo  oqniable  teima  of  peace  which  Peter 
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July  170B),  winch  bluted  dl  the  iurels  of  the 
King  of  SiredeD.  The  Czar  gained  there  a  com- 
plete Tictory.  Nine  tfaonmid  Swede*  were  left 
OQ  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  fourteen  thonaand, 
vrba  had  retired  with  General  Lewenhanpt,  t«- 
wardi  PereroUtBclina,  between  the  Voraklaw  and 
tbe  Nieper,  vera  made  priaooen  of  war,  tlirea 
(kyttitfler  the  action.  Charles,  eccoinpanied  hy 
hia  alljr  Macqtpa,  eared  himself  with  d^caltf  M 
Bender  in  Turkey. 

Hii  diaaatroH  roate  revived  the  conragB  of  the 
enemiM  of  Sweden.  The  alliance  was  renewed 
between  the  Czar,  Angntiu  II.,  and  Frederic  II.. 
King  ot  Denmark.  Stanialoiia  waa  abandoned. 
All  Poland  a^n  acknowledged  Angoitna  IL 
The  Dane*  made  a  descent  on  Schoneo  ;  and  the 
Czir  achieved  the  contjaest  of  Ingria,  Livonia, 
aiiil  Cardia.  The  States  that  were  lesgiied  against 
France  in  tbe  war  of  (he  Spanish  Succession,  wish- 
ing to  prerent  Germany  from  becoming  tbe  tbeatra 
of  hostilitiea,  condnded  a  treaty  at  the  Hague  [Slst 
March  1710),  by  which  they  nndertook,  under 
certain  conditiims,  to  gnarantee  the  nentiality  of 
the  Swedidi  provinces  in  Germany,  as  well  aa  that 
"f  Sleswick  and  Jutland ;  but  the  King  of  Swe- 
<!enhanngcoiiatantIydeclinedacceding  to  this  nen- 
trality,  the  poseessions  of  the  Swedes  in  Germany 
n-pre  also  seized  and  contjnered  in  enccessioD. 
The  Dnke  of  Holitmn-Gottorp,  the  nephew  of 
Charles  XII.,  was  involved  in  his  disgrace,  and 
itripl  of  his  eatales  by  the  King  of  DenmaHc 
(17H). 

In  Aa  midst  of  theae  disasters,  the  infiexible 
King  of  Sweden  persisted  in  prolonging  hia  so* 
q2 
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Itte  Kin^,  fell  ■  nciifice  to  tbe  public  ilisplearare, 
and  >  negtitiation  vran  Ofxineil  with  the  Conn  of 
Sweden.  A  trvsty  uf  prtai  aiiil  alliance  wu  con- 
cladedBt  Slockhoim  (Nov.  20. 17 1 9),  between  Great 
Britsia  and  Snredeo.  Cieorge  L,  oil  obtainiog  (he 
Ci«iioDofthe  tlucbira  of  Bremen  and  VerdeD,aBE> 
lecuiruf  Hanorer,  engaged  tu  Bpnd  B  Hrongtqofidron 
to  the  Baltic,  to  prevent  any  further  invaaion  frutA 
the  Cmr,  and  prorare  fur  Sweden  mor«  equitable 
terms  of  peace  on  the  part  of  that  Friuce.  The 
euiBple  of  Great  Britaia  waa  soon  followed  by  the 
other  allied  powers,  who  were  anxioue  .to  accom- 
nodflte  matters  with  Sweden.  By  the  treaty  con- 
daded  at  Stockholm  (3Ut  Janoary  1720),  tbe 
King  of  ProMia  got  tbe  town  of  Steltio,  and  that 
part  of  Pomerania.  which  lies  between  the  Oder  and  . 
tbe  Peene.  Tbe  King  of  Denmark  cenaent^  xa 
reatore  to  Sweden  the  tuffua  of  Straltund  and 
Wiamar,  with  the  isle  of  Rngen,  and  the  part  (rf 
PomeraniB,  which  extenda  from  the  aea  to  tbe  ri' 
ver  Peene.  Sweden,  on  her  eide,  renonnced  in  ' 
faTOor  of  Denmark,  her  exemption  from  tbe  duties 
of  tbe  Sound  and  the  two  Belts,  which  had  been 
gnaraateed  to  her  by  former  treaties.  The  Gsar 
waa  tbe  only  penon  who,  iai  from  being  intimidat- 
ed by  (be  iBMiaceB  of  England,  pereiited  in  his  r^ 
Holotioii  of  not  making  peace  with  Sweden,  except 
on  tbe  conditiona  which  he  bad  dictated  to  her. 
The  irar  was,  therefore,  continued  between  Kneeia 
Hftd  Sweden,  daring  the  two  csmpa^m  of  1720 
and  J7S1.  Different  parts  of  the  Swedwh  coast 
tvure  laid  desolate  by  the  Czar,  wbo  pnt  all  to  fire, 
and  sword.  To  stop  the  progreu  uf  lliese  devoH- 
utione,  the  Sweden  at  len|fth  consented  to  accept 
tbe  peaoB  whid)  the  Car  offered  ibem,  wbicb  was  ' 
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tba  Stat«a-G«ii«nl  of  the  Irii^iini.  TbeM,  which 
wen  cflmpowd  of  thrm  orden,  viz.  the  nobilkjr, 
the  der^,  and  the  bni^;eMes,  hkd  nerer  twen 
aninmoDed  together  io  thai  fonn  aince  the  yaar 
1536.  At  their  meeting  at  Copenhagen,  the  two 
inferior  ordera  Kproacbed  the  npblea  with  barii^ 
been  the  canae  of  all  the  miseries  and  disordera  ti[ 
the  Slate,  by  the  exorbitant  and  tyrannical  power 
which  they  had  nanrped ;  and  what  tended  itiH 
nore  to  increase  their  an imoaity  against  them,  waa 
the  obstinacy  with  which  they  maintained  their 
privileges  and  eiemptiuns  from  the  pnblic  bnr- 
drns,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lower  orders.  One 
snbject  of  dtaenssion  was,  to  find  a  tax,  the  pro- 
cee<ls  of  which  should  be  applied  to  the  moat 
preiiwng  wants  of  the  State.  The  nobles  proposed 
a  duty  on  articles  of  consnmption  ;  but  onder  r»> 
strictions  with  regard  to  themselTes,  that  conld 
not  bnt  esaapenUe  the  lower  orders.  The  tatter 
propoaed,  in  testimony  of  their  ditcontent,  to  let 
out  to  the  highest  bidder  the  Gelt  of  the  crown, 
which  the  nobles  held  at  rents  extremfly  mode- 
nu«.  This  proposal  waa  highly  resented  by  the 
Bobility,  who  regarded  it  >■  a  blow  aimed  at  tfanr 
rights  and  properties ;  and  they  pertiited  in  nrgii^ 
a  tax  on  articles  of  connimptioo,  sncfa  aa  they  had 
proposed.  Certain  nngnarded  expreaoions  which 
escaped  some  of  the  membera  of  the  nobility,  gave 
rise  to  a  tumalt  of  indignadon,  and  suggested  to 
the  two  leadera  of  the  clergy  and  the  burgesses, 
viz.  the  bishop  uf  Zealand  aiiii  the  bnr^'maater  of 
Copenhagen,  tlie  iU«a  of  framing  a  declamtion  for 
the  pvrpoae  of  rendering  tJie  crown  hereditary,  both 
in  itw  male  and  female  (leerendants  of  rrcleric 
III.     It  waa  not  difficult  for  them  to  recomine-id 
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both  «f  the  npakCf  and  iha  Bnccwsion  to  tha 

tUrone. 

Thu  terminated  that  important  reTolntioDf 
without  aaj  diaorder,  aiKl  withont  sbedding  a 
Hidgle  drop  erf  UomI.  It  waa  in  virtue  of  those 
pownn  which  the  Slatei  liad  conferred  on  him, 
that  the  King  poblithed  what  is  called  the  Royal 
IjUW,  regarded  ai  the  only  fundamental  lair  of 
Denmark.  Hie  King  waa  there  declared  al>8olnl« 
florereign,  abore  all  human  laws,  acknowledging 
no  Hnperior  bat  God,  and  nniting  in  hia  own  per- 
son aU  the  right*  and  prerogatirea  of  royalty,  wtih- 
out  anjr  axcepUon  whatever.  He  could  exerciae 
Lhese  prerogatirea  in  rirtne  of  his  owb  aathority  ; 
tjut  be  waa  obhged  to  rcapect  the  Royal  Law;  and 
lie  conld  neither  tonch  the  Coofeuion  of  Anga- 
'urg,  which  had  been  adopted  as  the  national  re- 
igion,  nor  aathoriae  any  partd^on  of  the  king- 
lom,  which  was  declared  indirisible ;  nor  changs 
lie  order  of  succemon  aa  ettablished  by  the  Royal 
Law.  That  ancceaaion  was  lineal,  according  to 
lie  right  of  primDgeiutBrs  and  deacenU  Femalea 
vere  only  admitted,  failing  all  the  male  imne  of 
.'rederic  IIL;  and  the  order  in  which  they  wwe  to 
ucceed,  waa  defined  with  the  most  Hcrapnlons  ex- 
LctDeas.  The  term  of  m^ority  was  fixed  at  the 
ma  tA  thirteen  ;  and  it  was  in  the  power  of  tbs 
i-igning  manarch  to  regulate,  by  bia  will,  the  ta- 
urage  and  the  regency  dnriag  anch  minority. 

This  eonatitatimial  law  gave  the  Danish  gorem- 
iient  a  Tigonr  which  it  nevn  had  befcve;  the  ef- 
t^cts  of  which  were  aunifeated  in  the  war  which 
Jhriatian  V.  nndeitook  against  Sweden  (1675), 
ri  roaaeqaence  of  bia  alUanoe  with  Frederic 
A  illiaah  Elector  of  Bnadeburg.    The  D^  had 
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tLe  advantage  of  the  Swedes  both  by  tea  aid  kaA 
Their  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Niela  Jael» 
gained  two  ttxnl  Tictoriee  over  tbeiBy  the  one 
near  the  Isle  of  Oeland,  and  the  other  in  the  bajr 
of  Kioge,  on  the  coast  of  Zealand  (1677)w  Th«i 
war  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Londen  (Oct*  6> 
1679),  which  restored  matters  between  the  two  ni^ 
tionsy  to  the  same  footing  in  which  they  had  been  b^ 
fore  the  war.  The  severe  check  which  Sweden  re* 
oeived  by  the  defeat  of  Charles  XIL»  before  P^ 
towa,  tended  to  extricate  Denmark  from  the  pain* 
fal  sitiittdon  in  which  she  had  been  placed  witk 
respect  to  that  power.  The  freedom  of  the  Soimd« 
which  Sweden  had  maintained  daring  her  pio* 
tperity,  was  taken  from  her  by  the  treaty  of  Stock* 
holm,  and  by  the  explanatory  articles  of  Frededws* 
bing,  concluded  between  Sweden  and  Denmark* 
(14th  Jaae  1720).  That  kingdom  likewise  n* 
taifled,  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  possession  ef 
the  whole  dnchy  of  Sleswick»  with  a  claim  to  the 
part  belonging  to  the  dnke  of  Hoktein-Gottorp) 
whom  Sweden  was  obiiged  to  remove  firom  imder 
her  prelection. 

P(4and,  at  the  commencement  of  this  period* 
presented  an  afliicting  spectacle,  under  the  nnfsrw 
tniiate  reign  of  John  Casiair,  the  brother  and 
successor  of  Uladislaus  VII.  (1648).  Distracted 
at  once  by  foreign  wars  and  intestine  fiictiona» 
she  seemed  every  moment  on  the  brink  of  deatm^ 
lion ;  and  while  the  neighbouring  states  were  ang* 
menting  their  forces,  and  strengthening  the  hands  of 
their  governments,  Poland  grew  gradually  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  at  length  degenerated  into  ahao- 
lute  anarchy.  The  origin  of  the  Liberum  Veto 
of  die  Poles,  which  allowed  the  opposition  of  n 
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shigh  pember  W  frnstnrte  On  delibentioni  of  l)w 
whole  Diet,  twlongi  to  Uie  rsign  of  John  CMunir. 
The  Gnt  thst  nispended  the  Diet,  by  the  ioterpoai- 
ti«n  at  bb  reto,  wm  Schinski,  member  for  Upita  in 
Lithmiiia ;  his  example,  thoagb  et  firat  disapproTed, 
fonnd  imitaton ;  and  this  fooliih  practice,  which 
allowed  OM  lonaarp  the  prerogaure  of  a  majoritf^ 
HMD  psBud  into  a  Uw,  and  a  maxim  of  stats. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Uladialana  VIL 
a  mnrderoiu  war  had  arisen  in  Poland,  that  of  the 
CmHca.  This  warlike  people,  of  Rnnaii  origin, 
aa  ibeir  langu^  and  their  religios  prove,  jnbabit- 
ed  both  banks  of  the  ^orystbenes,  beymid  Kiow ) 
where  tbey  were  snbdirided  into  regiments,  onder 
the  coramfOKl  of  a  general,  called  Hdman;  and 
served  as  a  miKtary  frontier  for  Poland  against  tha 
Tartars  and  Torka.  Some  infringemente  that  had 
f>e«n  Dsade  oa  dieir  pririlegea,  added  to  the  aSorta 
ii-hick  tha  Poles  had  made  to  Indnca  their  clergy 
to  separate  from  the  Oretik  Chnrch,  and  acknow- 
ledge tbe  snpremacy  of  the  Pope,  exasperated  the 
C'oasaea,  and  esgendenKl  among  diem  a  spirit  of 
ovDlt(lS47).  Assisted  by  tbe  Turks  of  the  Crimes, 
Iiey  istaded  Poland,  and  committed  terrible  de- 
viHistioM.  The  Poles  succeeded  from  time  to  dme 
!  1  pacifying  them,  and  even  concluded  a  treaty  with 
liem  ;  but  tbe  minds  of  both  parties  being  exas- 
eraMri,  hostilities  always  recommenced  with  every 
c-wol&nce.  At]eBgth,tbeirHetiaan,Chmielaiski, 
.-iD^  hanlly  pressed  by  the  Poles,  took  the  resolv- 
on  of  aolidtiag  the  protection  of  Rnsaia,  and  eon- 
tided  a  treaty  with  the  Czar  Alexis  Micbaelorita 
fan.  16.  1654),  in  virtue  of  which,  Kiow  and 
ts  other  towtn  «f  die  Ukrwne,  tmder  the  power 

■vol.  II.  8 
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throoB  (16th  Sept.  1668);  and  retiring  to  Fraitce) 
ha  tJierfl  ended  hii  days. 

Alicbael  Wiesnoauki,  who  sncceeded  Jobi 
Cuimir,  after  a  stormy  inteiregnnm  of  uren 
moDllia,  bad  no  other  merit  tlun  that  of  beiog  d»- 
scended  in  a  direct  tine  from  Coribnt,  the  ttrotber 
of  Jagelld,  King  of  Poland.  Hie  reij^i  w«b  a 
scene  of  great  agitation,  and  of  unbridled  anarchy. 
Foot  diela  were  inleimpted  in  less  than  four 
yean ;  the  war  with  the  Cossaca  wa«  renewed ; 
liie  Turks  and  the  Tartan,  the  alliee  of  the  Cos- 
laea,  avzed  the  dty  of  Kaminiec  (1672),  the 
only  bolwark  of  Poland  i^ainst  the  Ottoman*. 
JVlidiael,  being  thromi  into  a  state  of  alarm,  con- 
clnded  a  disgracef ol  peace  with  4he  Tiuks  ;  he  gare 
up  to  them  Kaminiec  and  Podolia,  with  thek  ancient 
limiM ;  and  eren  agreed  to  pay  them  an  annnal 
tribute  af  twenty'two  thousand  dneota.  The 
Ukraine,  on  tSis  side  the  B«ryBtheneB,  was  ab> 
andoned  to  the  Combcs,  who  were  to  be  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  Turks.  This  treaty 
was  not  ratified  by  the  K^public  of  Poland,  who 
preferred  to  contiane  the  war.  John  Sobieski, 
Grand  General  of  the  Crown,  gained  a  brillianl 
Tictory  OTer  the  Tnrke  near  Choczim  (Nov.  lltb 
1673).  It  took  place  the  next  day  after  the  death 
of  Michael,  and  determined  the  Poles  to  confer 
tlieir  crown  on  the  victoriuns  Genera). 

Sobieski  did  ample  justice  to  the  choice  of  his 
feliow-citizens.  By  the  peace  which  he  conclude 
ed  at  Zarowno  with  the  Turks  (26th  Oct.  1676), 
he  relieved  Poland  from  the  tribute  lately  pro- 
misedt  and  recoTered  some  parts  of  the  Ukraine  ; 
bat  tb»  city  of  Kaminiec  was  lefi  in  the  power  of 
tha  Ottomaua,  with  aconsidenble,  por^n_of  th^ 
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It  prince  coDcladed  nith  tbe  Port«  ( ICOO],  pra 
red  for  Poland  the  restitution  of  Kamiaiec,  ■ 
rll  as  that  part  of  the  Ukraine,  which  (he  peac 
ZarowDO  had  ceded  to  the  Turks. 
Itiunia  became  every  day  more  prosperous  nil 
r  iha  princes  of  tbe  House  of  Romanow.  Sb 
iQed  a  decided  superiority  over  Poland,  wh 
il  formerly  dictated  the  law  to  her.  Alexi 
ichselovitz  not  only  recovered  from  the  Pole 
lat  they  had  conquered  from  lluiiHia  during  th 
iiurbances  occasioned  by  the  two  preieiidera  <; 
!  Dame  of  Demetrius ;  we  have  already  observ 
,  that  be  dispossessed  them  of  Kiow,  and'all  tha 
:t  of  the  Ukraine,  or  Little  Russia,  which  lie 
tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  Buryethenes. 
Theodore  Alcxicvits,  the  son  and  successor  c 
riis  Michaelovitz,  renilered  his  reign  illustriou 
i)ie  wisdom  of  bis  ad  mini  strati  uii.  Guided  b; 
■■  adncA  of  bis  enlighleae<l  minister,  Piiuc 
ilitzin,  he  conceived  the  bold  project  of  abujiefa 
:  ihe  hereditary  orders  of  tbe  nobility,  and  th 
Tugalivea  that  were  attached  to  them.  Thes 
lers  were  destructive  of  all  subordination  in  civ: 
well  aa  in  military  affairs,  and  gave  rise  to 
lititude  of  dispolea  and  litigations,  of  which 
11  rt,  named  Rozrad,  took  cognizance.  Th 
'.m,  la  a  grand  assembly  which  be  convoked  i 
imiiiw  (1682),  abolished  the  hereditary  rank  < 
;  nobles.  He  burnt  the  deeds  and  registers  b 
iLch  they  were  attested,  and  obliged  every  nob1 
iiily  to, produce  the  extracts  of  these  registei 
iLi-h  tbey  had  in  their  possesion,  that  tbey  migl 
commuted  to  tbe  flwies.  That  prince  havio 
cbiltlreo  of  bia  own,  bad  destined  hie  yonngi 
"2, 
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brother,  Peter  Alexientz,  to  be  his  mooesMr,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Johii,  his  elder  brother,  en  «d- 
count  of  his  incapacity.  But,  on  die  death  of 
Theodore,  both  princes  were  proclaimed  at  onoe 
by  the  miHtary,  and  the  goTemment  was  intrust- 
ed to  the  Princess  Sophia,  their  elder  sister,  wbo 
assumed  the  title  of  Antocratix  and  Sovereign  of  all 
the  Russias.  Peter,  who  was  the  son  of  the  second 
marriage  of  the  Czar,  was  at  that  time  only  t#n 
years  of  age.  It  was  during  the  administration  <tf 
the  Princess  Sophia  that  the  peace  of  Moscow 
was  concluded  (May  6.  1686);  one  clansiB  of 
which  contained  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive^ 
between  Russia  and  Poland  against  the  Porte. 

Peter  had  no  sooner  attained  the  age  of  Bewm^ 
teen  than  he  seized  the  reins  of  govemmenty  and 
deposed  his  sister  Sophia,  w^om  he  sent  to  a  con- 
vent.   Endowed  with  an  extraordinary  genius,  tUa 
Pritace  became  the  reformer  of  his  Empire,  wbidi» 
under  his  ^reign,  assumed  an  aspect  totally  nenr. 
By  the  advice  of  Le  Fort,  ti  native  of  Genev«^ 
who  bad  entered  the  Russian  service,  and  wiM» 
he  had  recaved  into  his  friendship  and  confidettee^ 
he  turned  his  attention  to  every  branch  of  the  palK 
lie  administration.  The  militaiy  system  was  chaaq^ 
ed,  and  modelled  after  that  of  the  dvifined  Battoo^ 
of  Europe.  He  founded  the  maritime  power  of  Ruim 
ala,  improved  her  finances,  encouraged  eonmeroa 
and  manufiustures,  introduced  letttfra  and  arts  int^ 
his  dominions,  and  applied  himself  to  reform  ikm 
laws,  to  polish  and  refine  the  manners  of  the  peopte^ 
Peter,  being  ih  alliance  with  Poland,  engaged ^Itt 
the  war  against  the  Porte,  and  laid  open  the  Bkusk 
Sea  by  his  conquest  of  the  city  and  port  of  Axoff  | 
ftnd  it  was  on  this  occasion  Uiat  he  eqnippud  Jua 
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tended  to  ni^e  tbe  capital  of  bis  Empire,  and  the 
prrncipat  depM  fOT  tbe  commerce  anil  marine  of 
Knsiia.  The  rornine  of  this  oew  capital  was  de- 
rided by  tbe  &moiu  battle  of  Poltowa  (July  S. 
1709),  which  likewise  Mcored  the  prepondenmce 
of  Rnvb  in  tbe  North.  ' 

Cbarlca  XII.,  who  had  taken  refage  in  Turkey, 
used  erefy  eifort  to  iitittgate  tbe  Tiu-ka  agunst  the 
KnniaD*;  and  be  mcceeded  by  dint  of  intrigae. 
Hie  Porte  decbred  war  againn  the  Cnr  towarda 
tbe  end  <rf  the  yew  1710;  aod  Charlei  opened  tbe 
TUnpdgn  of  1711  by  an  expedition  which  be  no- 
dmoA  faito  Moldaria ;  bat  having  nubly  pene- 
trated bto  the  interior  of  that  prorince,  he  wat 
^uminnded  by  tbe  Grand  Viaier  near  Falcei  or 
the  IVnlh.  Besieged  in  Ma  camp  by  an  army 
TBs%  anperior  U>  bii  own,  and  rednced  to  the  last 
nec«anty,  in  fannd  ho  otfaet  meUU  of  extricating; 
himself  ftom  ibis  critical  aitnatioD,  than  by  agreeing 
to  a  treaty,  which  be  ugned  hi  the  camp'  of  Falc^ 
(3l«t  July  17]));  hvirtneof  ivbidi,  hecoURented 
to  rettme  to  tbe  Torka  the  fortress  of  Azoff,  with 
its  territory  and  tta  dependencies.  This  loss  was 
amplj  compefiMted  by  the  imfmrtant  adranta^M 
which  the  peace  with  Sweden,  signed  at  Nyatadt 
(Sept.  10. 1721),  procnred  tbe  Czar.  It  was  on  tbm 
ocraaioB  that  tbe  Sffiiste  conferred  on  him  tlie  epi- 
thet of  Great,  the  FeUhtr  oj  Au  CovMry,  and  EtA- 
jierar  ofaUt^  Ru»niu.  Hia  inaognration  to  the 
Imperial  diguily  took  place,  October  S2d  1721, 
the  Tery  day  of  the  rejoicing  that  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  celebration  aS  the  pence.  Peter 
himMlf  pm  the  Inip«rial  crown  on  bis  own'bead. 

Hiat  great  prince  had  the  Te^Btton  to  see 
Aleiua  Carowitz  lua  aim,  tad  prcaomptiTe  beh 
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TrainylTanta,  bb  well  as  a  great  put  of  Hnn- 
?riry,  was  dwn  dependent  un  the  Tnrks.  The 
i'lmperor  Leopold  I.  haTing  granted  his  protectioi 
In  John  Kemeny,  Prince  of  TraDRylrBnia,  againii 
Michael  Abaffi,  a  protege  of  the  Turks,  a  trnr  be- 
iiveen  the  two  Empires  aeenipd  to  be  inevitable 
Tiie  Diet  of  Hangary,  which  the  Emperor  had  &» 
'cnibled  at  Pre«bnrg  on  Uiia  rabject  (1662),  wai 
nioKt  ontrageonB.  The  States,  before  they  wonk 
L-ire  any  opinion  as  to  the  war  against  the  TnrltB 
ili'manded  that  their  own  grieranres  shonld  be  re 
iin.-«sed  ;  and  the  assembly  separated  without  rom' 
ing-  to  any  concltision.  The  Turks  took  edvati' 
t:i<.''e  of  this  dissension,  and  eeized  the  fortress  o 
Nenheme),  and  serersl  other  places.  The  Em 
peror,  incapable  of  oppcniing  them,  and  diairuitfa 
•<f  the  Hnogariaii  malcontents,  had  recourse  t4 
f'Tcign  ud.  This  be  obtained  at  the  Diet  of  th< 
Ivmpire ;  and  LonJs  XIV.  sent  him  a  boily  of  sb 
ilmusand  men,  nnder  command  of  the  Count  d< 
<'o!i^.  An  action  took  place  (1664)  near  S 
(jutbard,  in  which  the  French  signalized  their  bra 
v^ry.  The  Turks  snatained  a  total  defeat ;  bu 
Montecncnii,  tbe  commander-in-chief  of  the  Impe 
rial  army,  failed  to  take  advantage  of  his  victory 
A  trace  of  twenty  yean  was  soon  after  conclndei 
■At  Tetoeswar,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Tnrks  retain 
t'd  NenfaenseT,  Waradin,  and  Novigivd.  Michae 
Abaffi,  their  tnbntary  and  proteg^,  was  continuei 
in  Transyh'aniH ;  and  both  parties  engaged  4o  with 
ilraw  their  troops  from  that  province. 

Tfab  treaty  highly  displeased  the  Hangariam 
lis  it  had  been  conclnded  without  their  concnr 
rpnce.  Tlieir  complunta  '  agunat  the  Court  a 
Vienna  became  lotider  than  ever.    They  compluE 
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obliged  to  make  against  tbe  Ottomans,  the  king- 
dom should  be  declared  hereditary  in  his  fitmily. 
The  States  at  first  appeared  inclined  to  maintain 
their  own  right  of  election ;  but  yielding  soon  to 
the  influence  of  authority,  they  agreed  to  make 
tbe  succession  hereditary  in  fayour  of  the  males 
of  the  two  Austrian  brandies  ;  on  the  extinction  of 
which  they  were  to  be  restored  to  their  ancient 
rights.     As  for  the  privileges  of  the  States,  found* 
ed  on  the  decree  of  King  Andrew  II.,  they  were 
renewed  at  that  Diet ;  with  the  exception  of  that 
clause  in  the  thirty-first  article  of  the   decree, 
which  autboriased  the  States  to  oppose,  by  open 
force,  any  prince  that  should  attempt  to  infringe 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  country.    The  Je- 
suits, who  were  formerly  proscribed,  were  restor- 
edy  and  their  authority  established  throughout  all 
the  provinces  of  the  kingdom.     The  Protestants 
of  both  confessions  obtained  the  confirmation  of 
the  churches  and  prerogatives  that  had  been  se- 
eured  to  them  by  Uie  articles  of  the  Diet  of  Oden- 
bni^ ;  but  it  was  stipulated,  that  only  GathoHcii 
were  entitled  to  possess  property  within  the  king- 
doms of  Dalmatia,  Croatia  and  Sclavonia.     The 
Archduke  Joseph,  son  of  Leopold  L,  was  crowned 
at  this  Diet  (December  19.  1687),  as  the  first 
hereditary  King  of  Hungary. 
.    The  arms  of  Austria  were  crowned  with  new  vic- 
tories during  the  continuation  of  the  war  against  the 
Turks.  Albe-Royale,Belgrade,  Semendria,  and  Gra- 
disca,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.  The  two 
aplendid  victories  at  Nissa  and  Widdin,  which  Lonia 
prince  of  Baden  guned  (1689),  secured  to  the  Aaa- 
Criass  the  conquest  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Bnlgiuia. 
The  dejected  courage  of  the  Ottomans  waa  for  a 
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jow  rerired  by  tbeir  new  Gnmd  Vizier  Miut^ha 
inpniliiainuiofcoiiaidenblegeniua.  Aftergaining 
«rei«]  adrantagea  orer  the  Imperialist^  he  took 
romtbem  Niaaa,  Widdiii,Seiiieiidria,and  Belgnde; 
lad  likevine  recoDqiured  Bulgaria,  Serria,  and 
Soania.  The  esbaordinary  efforta  that  the  Fotta 
nade  for  the  campugn  of  the  foUowtng  year,  in- 
pired  cbem  with  hopes  of  better  ncceaa ;  bat  their 
xpectatiiHN  were  quite  diMppointed  by  the  imfiir- 
oiiate  iwoe  of  the  fatnotu  battle  of  ^aokenen, 
rhich  the  Prince  of  Baden  gained  orer  the 
rnriu,  (Ang.  19.  1691).  The  bnn  Knpnli 
na  aUn,  and  hn  deftth  decided  the  Tictoiy  in  fit- 
our  of  the  Imperialiata.  The  war  with  France, 
oweTBT,  which  then  occnpied  the  principal  forcea 
f  Anatria,  did  not  permit  the  Emperor  to  n«p 
ny  adVantaga  from  thia  rictory ;  he  was  even  oIh 
ged,  in  the  following  campaigiu,  to  act  on  the  do- 
maiTa  in  Hniq^ary ;  and  it  was  not  nntil  the  con- 
Ibmou  of  peace  with  I^Vance,  that  he  waa  able  to 
■anne  the  war  againat  the  ToTka  with  freah  ri- 
aar.  Prince  Engene,  who  waa  then  commander- 
i-chief  of  die  Imperial  army,  attacked  tlie  Snitm 
fnau^Aa  II.  in  person,  near  Zenta  on  the  rirer 
'eiaa  (Sept.  11.  1697),  where  he  guned  a  de- 
iiire  rictory.  The  grand  Vixier,  aerenteen  Pa- 
Ina,  and  two-thirda  of  the  Ottoman  army,  weru 
ift  daad  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  the  grana 
eignior  waa  compelled  to  fall  back  in  disorder  on 

Thia  terrible  blow  made  the  Porte  exceedingly 
axiona  forpeace;  and  she  had  reconrae  to  the  me- 
iatiini  of  England  and  Holland.  A  negoctation, 
"liich  proved  as  tediom  as  it  was  intricate,  was 
M  OB  foot  at  Cimstantinople,  and  thence  tranafer- 
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nd  to  Carlowits,  a  town  of  Sdavvmia  lying  between 
the  two  campsy  one  of  which  was  at  Peterwaxadin^ 
and  the  otherat  Bdgrade.  Peaee  was  there  oon- 
dvded  between  the  Emperor  and  his  allies  (Jan. 
26.  1699).  The  Emperor,  by  that  treaty,  le- 
tmned  Hangary,  TransylTania  and  Sclavonia,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Banat  of  Temeswar,  which  was 
resenrod  to  the  Forte.  The  rivers  Maroseh,  Teiss, 
Save,  and  Unna,  were  fixed  as  the  limits  between 
the  two  Empires.  The  CoantTekeli,  who  du- 
ring the  whole  of  this  war  had  constantly  espous- 
ed the  canse  of  the  Porte,  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  Ottoman  territory ;  with  sach  of  the  Honga- 
rians  and  Transylvanians  as  adhered  to  him. 

The  peace  of  Cariowits  had  secured  to  the  Em- 
peror nearly  the  whole  of  Hungary ;  bat,  glorious 
though  it  was,  it  did  not  restore  the  intenml  tran- 
faittity  of  the  kingdom,  which  Tery  soon  experienc- 
ed fresh  traables.  The  same  complaints  that  had 
ariaea  afiter  the  peace  of  Temeswar,  were  renewed 
after  that  of  Cariowiis ;  to  theae  were  even  added 
aaveial  othefSi  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of 
the  hereditary  aacceseion,  at  the  Diet  of  1687, 
by  the  supfwession  of  the  dame  in  the  thiity- 
fiist  article  of  the  decree  of  Andrew  II.,  by  the 
restoration  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  banishment  of 
^Tekeli  and  his  adherents.  Nothing  #as  wanted 
but  a  ringleader  for  the  malcontonts  to  rekindle  the 
£ames  of  civil  war,  and  this  leader  was  soon  found 
in  the  person  of  the  famous  Prince  Ragocsd,  who 
appeared  on  the  scene  about  the  beginning  d  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  when  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  were  involved  in.  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Sncocssion. 
'Francis  Ragoesi  was  the  grandscm  of  Gecige 
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sMorcu  were  exhausted,  Bnd  its  history  niBrked 
lotfatng  bat  mufortiniea.  The  efTeminac;^  and 
panXy  of  tfae  Snitans,  tlieir  (-onteinpt  for  th« 
cultivated  by  the  Eampeaas,  and  the  evila  of 
renmtent  purely  military  and  denpotic,  by  de- 
I  DDiiermined  its  strength,  and  eclipted  its 
r  as  a  conqneriog  and  preiidmg  power.     We 

the  Jasimariei,  a  lawless  and  andisciplined 
ia,  tunrping  over  the  sovereign  and  the  throne 
voe  rigbta  which  the  Pnetorian  giurds  bad  ar- 
ted  over  the  ancient  Ronian  Emperors, 
he  hat  con<piest  of  any  importance  which  the 
n  made  was  that  of  Candia,  wliicfa  they  took 

the  Republic  of  Venice.  The  war  which  ob- 
i  diem  the  poMeasion  of  tbat  island,  lasted  for 
ty  years.  It  b^^  tmder  the  Saltan  Ibrahim 
5),  and  wu  condoned  nnder  hia  ancceMor, 
ometlV.   The  Venetiaiis  defended  the  island 

exemplary  comage  and  intrepidity.  They 
eyed  seTerel  of  the  Torkish  fleets ;  and,  c« 
'ent  occasions,  they  kept  the  passage  of  the 
laselles  shot  against  the  Ottomans.  Atlei^th 
hmoos  ^^er  Achmet  Knpmli  midertook  the 

of  the  city  erf  Candia  (1667),  at  the  head  of  a 
idable  army.      This  siege  waa  one  of  the 

taagninary  recorded  in  history.     The  Tnriu 

abore  a  hundred  thousand  men ;  sad  it 
not  tfll  after  a  nege  of  two  years  and  four 
ihi  that  the  place  aorreodered  to  them  by  a 
olatimi  (Sept.  5. 1669),  which  at  the  nam 
legalatea  the  conditioiu  of  peace  between  the 
ts  and  the  Venetiana.  These  latter,  on  aar- 
eiing  Candia,  reeerved,  m  tfae  islands  and  isleta 
iaii^  three  places,  riz.  Snda,  Spinatoi^a,  and 
Jwa.    Tbey  alao  retained  Clissa,  and  mum 
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A.D.  1713—1789. 

HO  lb*  mtB  of  the  ]x«cecluig  period,  arta 
en  hid  DiMie  extnanliBMy  pragraM ;  <ip^ 
I  Fmtce,  when  tbe^  leenied  to  tara  wich- 

higbert  degree  of  perfHCiioa  to  wfaidi  the 
gownt  of  nun  cen  curj  tbani.  The  age  of 
XIV.  ranved,  aod  in  eeme  reepecta  es- 
ihoeo  maaterpiecM  which  Gteece  had  pro- 
nodet  Periclee,  Rome  oBder  Angutne,  and 
Ddw  the  patroDBge  of  the  Medid<  Thi* 
t  doMcal  eim  of  French  litentntv.  The 
ar  wbkh  reigned  at  the  conrt  of  that  mo- 
and  the  glory  which  hia  raat  esploila  had 
id  OD  the  nation,  iospired  authors  with  a 
iDtlmnaua ;  the  public  taate  waa  refined  by 
ng  the  ffliodela  of  antiqiiity  ;  and  thia  pre- 

tbe   Frauh  wrilen  from   tboae   exlnTa- 
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•d&oees  of  Geogrs^hy  and  Chronology,  became  a 
branch  of  general  philosophy. 

This  progress  in  the  Tarions  departments  of  hn- 
man  learning,  gave  the  name  of  the  Intellectnal 
Age  to  the  epoch  of  which  we  now  speak.  Tliis 
ti^e  it  might  have  jnstly  claimed,  had  not  those 
iMfBiended  philosophers^  who  spronted  np  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  under  pretext  of  infusing  ge- 
nml  knowledge  among  all  classes  of  people,  per- 
verted the  public  mind,  by  preaching  doctrines 
wkieh  became  the  root  of  those  calamities  that, 
lor  thirty  years,  distracted  all  Europe,  llie  ob- 
ject of  these  superficial  reasoners,  was  to  annihi- 
late religion,  the  basis  of  all  morality ;  and  to  pro- 
pagate, among  the  disciples  of  atheism,  tenets  sub- 
versive, not  only  of  political  government  and  the 
legitimate  power  of  kings,  but  of  the  rights  and 
h^piness  of  the  people. 

This  spirit  of  irreligion  took  its.  rise  in  Eng- 
land in  the  seventeenth  century.  *  Hobbes,  who 
ineiilcated  materialism,  was  one  of  the  champions 
of  that  athiesm  which  Bolingbroke,  Shaftesbury, 
OoUina,  Tindall  and  others,  taught  in  their  works, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but 
alie  contemplative  character  of  the  English  nation, 
and  the  talents  of  those  that  undertook  to  defend 
leligion,  completely. neutralised  this  poison ;  and 
Cbnatianity,  triumphing  over  all  these  attempts, 
saruck  root  deeper  than  ever. 

In  France,  however,  infidelity  found  preachers 
more  able,  and  pupils  more  docile.  Voltaire, 
lyAlembert,  Diderot,  Helvetius,  (a  man  ami- 
able enough  in  other  respects,  but  whose  goo<I 

^   Thit  is  not  true.     Italy  was  the  birtb-placc  of  the 
doctrines  in  question.   See  Bayle's  Diet  Art.   Virct.     T. 
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"CBTMlf  took  sny  notice  of  ttiem  ;  bat  in  France 
(he^  ccTTnpt«d  Hrerftl  generatioas  in  Buccemion, 
Bud  prepared  tbem  for  lecemng  k  new  political 
creed,  which,  bf  ttttacking  the  very  baais  of  social 
onler,  at  iengtli  OTertnmed  it,  first  in  thM  coon- 
try,  unl  afterwards  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
globe. 

The  root  of  this  political  mischief,  as  well  aa 
that  of  Deiam  and  Infidelity,  must  be  sought  for 
in  Englaodi  The  diftpatei  between  the  Revoln- 
lionista  and  the  Stuarts,  in  the  sevpnteentb  centu- 
ry, which  ttained  that  natiou  with  a  crime  till  then 
unheard  of,  had  given  birth  to  a  new  sort  of  pub- 
lic ri|[ht,  if  we  may, so  call  a  system  which  went 
'n  iQbrert  all  sntrardination.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  first  who  started  the  hypothesis  of  an  ori- 
irinal  social  contract,  which  supposed  all  legitimate 
povrer  to  be  delegated,  and  consequently  depend- 
ant on  die  aovereignty  of  the  people,  was  a  parti- 
'wi  of  monarchy.  Tbomaa  Hobbes,  who,  following 
not  ih^  application  of  his  own  principles,  built  on 
this  foundation  a  system  of  absolnte  despotism, 
Jamea  Harrington,  author  of  the  Oceana,  and  aspe- 
erMj  Algernon  Sydney,  all  seized  this  novel  idea, 
and  drew  from  it  results  quite  opposite  to  the  viewa 
of  ite  author ;  ^ongh,  in  bet,  the  error  is  a  two- 
edged  weMpon,  and  will  cut  either  way.  John 
Loclta  poahed  it  even  farther ;  in  despite  of  history, 
he  admitted  as  a  &ct  the  existence  of  a  social  con- 
tract frtnn  which  states  originated,  and  maintained 
that  monarchies  were  nothing  else  than  republics 
degenerated. 

Fhm  England  these  doctrines  passed  to  France, 
wbetv  Aej  wen  greedily  received,  itot  only  by 
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different  eovereigns  did  homage  to  them,  (lattered 
by  the  panegyrics  which  the  philosophers  bestowed 
on  them. 

The  time  at  length  came,  when  the  abettors  of 
these  opinions  thought  men's  minds  sufficiently 
prepared  for  beginning  to  put  ^heir  new  system  in 
practice.  A  professor  at  Ingolstadt,  in  Bavaria, 
named  Adam  Weishaupt,  founded  a  secret  order, 
called  the  lUuminaH  (1776),  who,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  Free  Masonry,  and  the  discipline  prac- 
tised in  the  institutions  of  the  Jesuits,  professed  in 
appearance  a  love  for  truth  and  virtue,  and  a 
hatred  for  prejudice  and  despotism ;  but  who  ini- 
tiated their  disciples  in  the  projected  revolution  ; 
and  taught  them  to  shake  off  all  restraint,  both 
civil  and  religious,  to  overturn  every  established 
authority,  and  restore  to  mankind  that  liberty  and 
equality  which,  it  was  said,  they  had  enjoyed  in 
a  state  of  nature,  and  of  which  the  institution  of 
dvil  government  had  deprived  them.  This  order 
was  detected  and  dissolved  (1785);  but  only  in 
Bavaria,  for  it  continued  in  several  countries  of 
Germany,  and  probably  still  exists  under  other 
forms. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  public  mind  was 
corrupted  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Obedience 
and  love  to  their  kings  ceased  to  be  the  boast  and 
glory  of  the  people ;  a  vague  desire  to  change - 
took  possession  of  men*s  minds,  and  filled  tlieir 
heads  with  errors ;  and  hence  was  engendered 
that  bloody  revolution,  which  will  form  the  stLbject 
of  our  Ninth  Period.  In  the  Eighth,  on  which 
m'e  are  now  entering,  the  polity  of  Europe  expe- 
rienced several  remarkable  changes. 

The  equilibrium  among  the  difierent  States, 
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i'si^tnapo&ei  hj  the  antntion  of  Louts  XlV, 
hill  been  confinned  by  the  p«Bco  tA  Utrecht, 
vhidi  Uated  during  ttrenty-fonr  yean  without 
any  gre«t  alteration.  Nerertheleiw,  in  the  political 
truisactions  which  took  place  at  thin  time,  England 
enjoyed  a  prepoadcnnce  which  had  been  growing 
gmdnally  atnce  she  bad  ceased  to  be  th'>  theatre 
of  riril  discord.  Tbe  glory  which  she  had  acqair- 
*i  by  the  racceM  of  her  anna  in  the  Spanish  vnn, 
anti  the  importuit  adrantagee  which  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  had  pmcnred  her,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  Bugnented  her  political  power,  aodgaTO 
her  an  inflneuce  in  general  affairs  which  she  never 
had  enjoyed  before,  lliat  nauon  carried  their 
coTDuierce  and  their  marine  to  an  extent  which 
roald  not  fail  to  alann  the  other  commercial  and 
'naritime  atatca,  and  make  them  perceive  that,  if  ther 
i^re  of  their  own  trade  and  independence  made  it 
npcesmry  to  muntwn  a  aystem  of  equilibriam  on 
ihe  Consent,  it  was  etjnally  important  for  their 
prosperity  that  bonndg  Bhonld  he  set  to  the  mono- 
poltzing  power  of  England.  This  gave  riae  af 
ficn  to  a  new  kind  of  riralry  between  France  and 
Kngland— •  riralry  whose  efifccta  were  more  par- 
limlariy  manifested  after  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
"*nth  centnry,  and  which  occaeioned  an  iotimaie 
^lUiance  among  the  branches  of  the  House  of  Bonr- 
I'on.  At  a  later  date,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
principlea  which  the  English  professed  as  to  the 
<  ommerce  of  neutral  states,  tbe  powers  of  the 
-V'lrtfa  leagued  themselves  agunat  that  nniversal 
'lominiim  which  they  were  accnsed  of  wishing  to 
ii^arp  0T«r  ihe  amu  In  the  Ninth  Period,  we  shall 
'■Tea  aw  tbe  whole  Continent  for  a  short  tinw 
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tmned  against  that  nation — ^tbe  only  one  that  has 
been  able  to  presenre  her  commerce  and  ber  in- 
dependence. 

This  preponderance  of  England  is  the  first 
change  which  the  political  system  of  Europe  ex- 
perienced in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  second 
took  place  in  the  North.  Till  that  time,  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe  had  never,  except 
transiently,  had  any  political  connexions  with  the 
South.  Russia,  separated  by  the  possessions  of 
Sweden  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  had  belonf> 
ed  rather  to  Asia  than  to  our  quarter  of  the 
world.  Poland,  fallen  from  her  ancient  greatness, 
had  sunk  into  a  state  of  anarchy  and  exhaustioB* 
Denmark  and  Sweden  were  disputing  the  eooi- 
mand  of  the  Baltic,  and  had  no  other  influence  on 
the  politics  of  the  South  than  that  which  Sweden 
bad  acquired  by  the  personal  qualities  of  some  of 
her  kings.  The  great  war  of  the  North,  which 
broke  out  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  conquests  of  Peter  the  Great* 
which  extended  the  limits  of  his  Empire  as  &r  aa 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  reduced  Sweden  to  s 
state  of  debility  from  which  she  has  not  yet  reco- 
▼ered,  enabled  Russia  not  only  to  take  a  dist» 
guished  lead  in  the  North,  but  to  become  aa  ifli* 
portant  member  in  the  system  of  Europe. 

Meantime,  the  foundation  of  the  Pnisaian  mo- 
narchy gave  rise  to  a  new  and  intermediate  power 
between  the  ^North  and  the  South ;  bat  that  state 
remained  within  the  bounds  of  mediocrity  until  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  that  tine 
the  genius  of  Frederic  IL  alone  raised  it  to  a 
pitch  of  greatness  which  enabled  it  to  struggle  a- 
gainst  the  superior  force  of  its  neighboway  but 
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nithout  menadiig  die  independence  of  other  atatm, 
Thia  growing  power  of  Frasaia,  however,  occ»- 
eioned  a  rivalry  between  it  and  Austria,  which  for 
seventy  years  bad  an  influence  on  the  politics  of 
Europe.  It  produced  the  extraordinary  Bpectada 
of  an  intimate  alliance  between  two  ancient  rivala, 
the  Honaea  of  Auatria  and  Bourbon  ;  and,  by  di- 
viding Genuany  between  two  oppoaite  HyBtemB,  it 
pavt^d  the  way  for  the  dissolution  of  that  Empire, 
buch  .wu  the.  third  change  which  the  poUty  of 
Europe  experienced  in  coarafl  of  the  eighteenth 
ceatory. 

The  fourth  change  was  lew  felt  than  the  thrae 
otbeia ;  ita  fatal  conseqaeoces  did  not  developfl 
tbemulvea  until  the  Ninth  Period,  For  the  firat 
lima  within  the  last  three  centuries,  the  sovereigna 
of  Enrope  ventured  to  break  treatiea  and  to  vio- 
late engagements,  to  declare  war  and  undertake 
cooqneeta,  without  alleging  any  other  motive*  than 
reasona  of  canvenience,  and  the  ambition  of  ag- 
grandiBeioent.  Thus  the  basis  «f  the  equilibrium 
system,  the  inviolability  of  poesesaiona  hononraUy 
acquired,  was  sapped,  and  the  dgwnfal  of  the 
whole  system  prepared.  The  events  of  the  wars 
(ec  the  successioa  of  Anitiia,  furnished  the  first 
examplea  of  thia  contempt  for  treaties  ;  they  were 
renewed. iu  an  alarming  manner  on  the  partitiaa 
of  Poland,  >nd  by  the  attempts  which  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  made  to  seiae  Bavaria.  Tbe  act  of 
iniquity  aommitted  against  Poland  was  often  cited, 
during  the  period  of  (he  French  Revolution,  to 
jottify  all  aorta  of  violence  and  usurpauoo ;  and  it 
waa  f<dlow«d  by  a  long  train  of  calamitiea. 

CMnmerce  conUnoed,  in.  the  eightaenih  c«n- 
tBry,.t«  be  one  of  the  principal  objecta  that  occtu 
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pied  the  Cafcmete  of  Europe.  The  nercantafe 
eyetem  was  hrooght  to  great  perfection,  and  be* 
came,  with  moat  nations,  the  hasis  of  their  admi- 
niatralioii.  The  maritime  powers  tamed  all  their 
attentioa,  and  bestowed  the  greatest  care,  on  their 
colomea,  the  number  and  wealth  of  which  were 
«ng^mented  by  new  establishments  and  better  re- 
golattona.  In  imitation  of  Louis  XIV.,  most  of 
die  states  kept  np  numerous  standing  armies  ;  a 
practice  which  they  even  carried  to  excess.  The 
lafeeiice  of  England  in  Continental  affinrs  was  in- 
creased ;  as  she  had  no  occasion  to  augment  her 
•wn  army  in  propoition  to  that  of  other  king- 
domsy  she  was  able  to  famish  them  with  those 
anppfiea  which  were  necessary  to  carry  on  their 
wars.  Beaidedy  since  the  time  of  Frederic  IL,  or 
flboat  the  year  1740,  tactics,  and  the  mQitary  art 
in  general,  had  reached  a  degree  of  perfection 
K^iich  seemed  scarcely  to  admit  of  further  improve- 
ment. Finally,  the  financial  system  of  several 
•tatee  experienced  a  revolution,  by  the  inventioa 
of  pablie  funds  for  the  payment  of  national  debts ; 
especially  that  institnted  by  Mr  Pitt,  called  the 
SiniLing  Fund.] 

The  extraordinary  efibrts  which  the  powers  of 
Europe  had  made  during  the  last  century,  for 
naintaiaing  the  equilibrium  of  th^  Continent  a* 
gainst  the  ambitions  designs  of  France  and  Swe- 
den, brought  on  a  long  period  of  truiquillity, 
which  gave  these  nations  an  opportunity  of  en- 
couraging arts,  industry  and  commerce,  and  there- 
by repairing  the  evils  which  the  long  and  disas* 
trous  wars  had  occasioned.  Cabinets  were  atten- 
tive to  mamtaiii  the  stipulataons  of  the  treaties  of 
Uttacbt  and  Stockholm ;  and,  by  means  of  tiego* 
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ciatiotu,  to  gtard  againat  erery  thing  dnt  might 
rekindle  m  new  general  war.  The  good  under- 
standing  that  subsiited  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  daring  the  reign  of  George  I.  and  the  be- 
^aning  of  that  of  George  Ilr— or,  ia  other  wordi) 
under  the  adminittratioD  of  Walpole,  waa  the  ef- 
fect of  thone  tempoimry  intereeU  that  engroned  the 
attention  of  the  two  Courts — the  one  being  wider 
terror  of  the  Pretender,  and  the  oth^  alarmed  at 
the  ambitioiu  projects  of  Spain. 

The  Doke  of  Orleans,  Regent  of  France  daring 
the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  was  anxions  to  main- 
taia  lh»t  peace  and  political  order  which  the  late 
treaUM  bad  introduced ;  having  it  in  view  to  re- 
medy thoM  diaordeta  in  the  finance,  which  Louie 
XIV.  bad  left  in  so  deplorable  a  state. '  The  King 
of  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  desirooa  of 
reviviag  his  rights  to  the  crown  of  France,  went 
into  the  rssh  schemes  of  Cardinal  Alberonii  *  his 
prime  miutster,  purporting  to  renew  the  war;  to 
reconquer  those  territories  which  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  had  dismembered  from  tho  Spanish  mo- 
narcby ;  to  deprire  the  Duke  of  Orleans  of  th^ 
regeocy.  and  vest  it  in  the  King  of  Spain  :  and  to 
plac«  the  Pretender,  aon  of  James  II.,  ouitbe 
throne  of  Great  Britain. 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  although  it  had  traor 
((uillized  a  great  part  of  Europe,  was  nevertheless 
defective,  in  as  far  as  it  had  not  reconciled  the  Em- 
peror and  the  King  of  Spain,  the  two  principal 
claimants  to  the  Spanish  snoceBsion.  The  Empe- 
ror Charles  VI.,  did  not  recognise  Philip  V.  in 
lii^  quality  of  King  of  Spun;  and  Ptiilip,  in  his 
lum,  refused  to  acqaieace  in  those  partitions  of 
tlie  Spanish  mooarchy,  which  the  treaty  of  Utre<;bl 
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hid  slSpiikled  in  CiToitr  ef  the  EaqMror.  To  do- 
tel  the  projects  and  aeeret  intrigiiei  of  the  Spe* 
Bish  miaister,  the  Dvke  of  Orieens  tho«gh%  of 
eoimiBg  •■  dlianoe  with  Eeghuid,  as  being  the 
peirer  most  partienlarly  interaited  in  maintiiBinf 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht^  the  fandamental  articles  of 
which  had  been  dictated  by  beraelf.  iThat  afKance, 
Sato  which  the  United  Provinces  also  entered,  wan 
eoaduded  al  the  Hagae  (Jan.  4.  1717).  The  ai^* 
dea  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  those  especially  wUdi 
rriated  to  the  snccession  of  the  two  crowns,  were 
thers  rsnewed ;  and  the  Regent,  in  oomplaisafeiee 
to  the  King  of  England,  agr^d  to  banish  the  Pre- 
tender from  Fiance,  and  to  admit  British  coamia- 
series  into  Donkirk  to  snperintend  that  port. 

Cardinal  Alberoni,  witibont  being  in  tfie  least 
disconcerted  by  the  Triple  Alliance,  persisted  In 
his  design  of  rscoramencing  the  war.  No  sooner 
had  he  recruited  the  Spanish  foives,  and  eqnipped 
an  ezpedidon,  than  he  attached  Sardinia,  which 
he  took  firom  the  Emperor.  This  conqnest  was 
fbllotred  by  that  of  Sicily,  which  the  ^Spaidards 
took  from  the  Dnke  of  Savoy  (1718).  ' 

France  and  England,  indignant  at  the  infrac* 
tion  of  a  treaty  which  they  regarded  as  their  own 
woric,  immediately  condaided  with  the  Emperor, 
aft  London  (Ang.  8.  1718),  the  famons  Qaadr«ple 
AHiance,  which  contained  the  plan  of  a  treaty  ef 
peace,  to  be  made  between  the  Emperor,  the  Kinaj^ 
of  Spain,  and  the  Dnke  of  SaToy.  The  allied 
powers  engaged  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  paitSes 
iaterssted  in  this  proposal,  and  in  case  of  refosaf, 
to  compel  them  by  force  of  arms.  Tlie  Emfieror 
was  to  renomice  his  right  to  the  Spanish  crown, 
and  to  ackno^edge  PiSip  V«  as  the  legitimate  Keg 
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aC  Sptin,  ia  eensidtnttOB  of  thsl  priaoe  raaoaa- 
iaag  the  proWnceft  of  Italf  mad  tho  Melhariaiid% 
wbkah  the  traatf  of  Utrecht  and  (iie  ^oadruple 
eUuuioe  adgndge^  to  the  Emperor.  The  OnlEe  ol 
Sa^oy  wee  to  ctde  Sicily  le  AmUnBf  rmmmg 
Seidiwft  in  ttMliaiige>  which  the  Ki^g  of  Spek  wee 
tQ  iHacleini>  The  li^t  of  iKvwrioa  to  tiie  crown 
of  SpeiA  wae  tnntfened  from  Sictlf  to  Sudmia. 
That  traeiy  likewise  gnnted  to  Dm  GmIob,  eldert 
aeo  ef  Philip  V^  by  hie  eeeond  BBiviegei  the 
ewuitiialnveffsioaendinTeetitoro  of  the  dadrieB  a£ 
Pamia  ead  Placentiey  ae  well  as  the  graad  dachy 
of  Tneoenyt  on  coadition  of  holittng  l&eni  ae  fiefin 
nale  of  the  Eoiperar  end  the  Enpiiey  after  the 
deoeaee  of  the  hat  anle  iMiie  of  ^  femilioB  of 
FamBBo end  Mediei»  who  wero  then  in  pooaevon; 
awl  the  hotter  to  aacare  tbia  doable  aacieaaniom  to 
the  lafimty  they  e^reed  to  introdaee  a  body  of  nx 
thoaaaad  Swiaa  iato  the  two  dQchiea»  to  he  qn»» 
teaed  in  Leg^Mini»  Potto-Femjo,  Pannai  and  Plai* 
raatia  TbeeoamctiagpowarinadertooktogaaF 
nailee  the  payment  of  theee  troopa. 

Hw  Dako  of  Samy  did  aot  hantate  to  aah* 
aorihe  the  condt^eaa  of  the  ^paadraple  alHanra ; 
hfa  it  was  elharwiae  with  the  King  of  Spah^  wha 
pewaitod  in  hia  lefinal ;  when  Aaaiee  and  £i^;iaad 
dedand  war  agaiaat  htna*  The  f^anoh  invaded 
the  proviaoea  of  Gaapaaooa  and  Cataloaia,  while 
the  Eagliah  aeiaed  GaUicm  and  the  port  of  Viga^ 
Theee  tigoroua  proceedinga  abook  the  roeeiiirione 
of  the  Eieg  ef  Span.  He  aigwd  the  itaadraple 
aUiaaaei  and  beniihed  the  Caidiaal  Alberoai  liraaa 
hia  ooar^  the  adviaer  of  thoae  meaaoiea  ef  whkh 
thaaUiea  48omphuned,  The  Spaanh  taaopa  than 
OfOKoaaed  SicUy  jnd  Sardmi%  when  tha  Empe. 
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granted,  liar  Uurty  years,  tbe  eickwive  privilege  of 
Iradiiig  to  the  Cast  and  West  ladies,  and  tbe  coa«ta 
of  A^ca.  That  establishment  set  the  maritime 
poirerB  al  Taiiauce  with  tbe  Emperor  ;  especially 
the  I>a(ch,  who  regarded  it  as  prejudicial  to  their 
lodtan  commerce.  They  roaintaioed,  ^t  accord-' 
ing  to  the  treaty  of  Manster,  confirmed  by  ifae 
twenty-sixth  article  of  the  Barrier  Treaty  (17IS), 
the  trade  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  East  Indie* 
was  to  remun  as  it  was  at  that  time. 

Nothing  IB  tbeae  preliminary  discoasions  mat 
wilh  s«  mnch  opposition  a*  tbe  giant  of  the 
eveatnal  reversion  and  inrea^tnre  of  Tuscany, 
Parua,  and  Placeotia,  which  the  Emperor  had 
ragaged,  by  the  Qnadruple  Alliance,  to  give  to  Don 
Carlos,  tbe  Infant  of  Spain.  The  Dnke  of  Parma, 
the  Pope,  and  tbe  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  joined 
in  opposiuon  to  it.  Anthony,  tbe  last  Dake  of 
pBTDur  and  Plac«ntia,  of  the  Moose  of  Famese,  de- 
mutded  that  tbe  Emperor  should  nercr,  dnring 
h)H  YJe,  eien^se  orer  the  dnchy  of  Parma,  the  ter- 
marial  ri^ts  established  by  the  treaty  of  tbe  Qna^^ 
(Imple  Alliance.  Tbe  Pope  also  pnrtested  loudly 
against  that  clause  of  the  treaty  which  deprired 
bim  of  tbe  rights  of  snperiority  over  Pama  and 
Placentia,  which  hia  predecesson  had  enjoyed  for 
several  centuries.  As  for  the  Grand  Dake  of 
Tuscany,  John  Gaston,  tbe  last  of  the  Medici,  he 
mabisaned,  that  as  bis  duchy  held  of  God  only,  be 
conld  never  penult  that  it  shonid  be  declantd  a 
fief  of  the  Empire ;  nor  recognise  the  Inbnt  of 
Spain  as  hat  of  bis  cMatea,  to  the  prejndice  of  hia 
Mtff's  li^ta,  tke  widow  of  tite  Elector  Palatine. 
Cfaarlea  VL  without  atappi^  Bt'^tbeaa  ehje«- 
vaL.-ii.  U 
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The  nentnal  taTeadtnre  of  the  dndu«  of  FanM 
uid  nacentm,  and  that  of  the  gnad  Anchj  of  Ttw 
»nf,  wem  alio  confinned.  TIm  onljr  new  daosa 
rnntained  in  the  Maty,  ma  that  by  ubich  dM 
King  of  Spain  midertook  to  goaranlee  the  famona 
Pragmadc  Sanction  of  Cfaarlei  VI.,  vfaich  eecnred 
to  the  daughter  of  diat  prince  the  snccenion  of  aB 
)>i8  ertatoa.  It  wm  chiefly  on  thia  accotmt  that 
PhiHp  V.  became  recondled  to  the  Coon  of  Vi> 

The  peace  of  Vienna  ivaa  accompuned  by  a  d^ 
fensive  alliance  between  the  Enpenr  and  the  King 
of  Sp^n.  Among  Other  clatuea,  one  waa  th«t^ 
Emperor  abonld  interpoae  to  obtain  for  the  King 
of  Spain  the  reetitntioo  of  Gibraltar  and  the  iiland 
of  Minorca  ;  irtiile  PhiKp,  on  hi*  sidei  granted  to 
the  ihippiog  of  the  Emperor  and  his  mibiecta  free 
entrance  into  faia  porta)  and  all  immnnitiee  and 
prerogatirea  iriiich  were  enjoyed  liy  the  natiom  ih 
the  Hricteet  eomtnerrial  connexions  with  Spain. 
Thne  ctatiaes  alarmed  England  and  Holland;  asA 
the  intimacy  which  had  been  eHtabliRhed  between 
die  CoDTta  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  attracted  moru 
panictilarly  the  attendon  of  the  Dnke  of  Boniboi), 
«fao  dreaded  the  reeentment  of  the  King  of  Spun. 
■a  be  had  adrised  the  retnm  of  the  Infknta.  To 
prefent  any  auch  conaeqnences,  he  set  on  foot  a 
leagoe  with  England  and  Pramia,  capable  of  conB- 
v^TBcting  that  of  Vienna,  which  waa  concladed  at 
Herrenba^sen,  neai- Hanover  (Sept.  S,  1725),  and 
u  Icnown  by  tbe  name  of  the  AUianee  of  Hanover. 
An  Eorope  waa  divided  between  these  two  al- 
liuces.  HoHand,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  Mceded 
to  the  atliance  of  Hanover.  Catherine  I.  of  Rtw- 
m,  and  Ae  pineipal  Catholie  States  of  the  Em- 
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pire  joined  tfaat  of  Vienaa.  The  Emperor 
succeeded  in  detaching  the  King  of  Prussia  frov 
the  alliance  of  Hanover  to  join  his  own.  Eixrope 
seemed  then  on  the  eve  of  a  general  war ;  the  aniT 
bassadors  to  the  different  courts  were  recalled.  ,Tbe 
English  sent  a  numerous  and  powerful  fleet  to  A* 
uericay  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Baltic ;  while 
the  Spaniards  commenced  hostilities,  by  laying 
siege  to  Gibraltar.  The  death  of  the  Empress  of 
Russia  (May  17.  1727),  however,  caused  a  change 
jn  the  disposition  of  the  Northern  powers.  The 
Emperor,  seeing  he  could  no  longer  reckon  on  the 
assistance  of  Russia,  showed  no  anxiety  to  second 
the  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  ;  but  what  chiefly  con- 
tributed to  the  maintenance  of  peac«  was,  that  nei- 
ther France  nor  England  were  desirous  of  war. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the  Pope  interposed 
his  mediation ;  and  a  new  preliminary  treaty  was 
sijgned  at  Paris,  which  ordained  that  there  should 
be  an  armistice  for  seven  years ;  that  the  Company 
of  Ostend  should  be  suspended  for  the  same  time ; 
and  that  a  new  General  Congress  should  be  held 
.at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

This  congress  was  first  transferred  to  Camhray, 
and  thence  to  Soissons,  where  it  was  opened  in 
1728.  Ambassadors  from  almost  all  the  Courts 
of  Europe  appeared  there ;  and  they  expecte<^ 
with  some  reason,  a  bappy  conclusion  of  the  busi- 
ness ;  as  most  of  the  difficul^es  which  had  embar> 
tassed  the  Congress  of  Cambray  were  settled  by 
the  peace  of  Vienna,  and  as  the  only  subject  for 
deliberation  was  to  settle  the  succession  of  Parma 
and  Tuscany.  But  the  Emperor  having  demand- 
.ed  that  the  Austrian  Pragmatic  Sanction  should  be 
.adf^ted  as  the  basts  of  the  amogenieats  for 
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blidiing  the  peace  of  Soimcnu,  thit  incident  ht- 
cMne  tike  mbject  of  new  cli9piit«t.  Cardinal  Flenry, 
then  prinwminieter  of  Fnoce,  hsving  strongly  op- 
posed this  claim  of  the  Coart  of  VieoM,  the  Em- 
peror, in  Ilia  tnni,  threw  obstacles  in  the  wbj  oI 
the  negociation  at  Smsaoni.  This  inclinad  thi 
Canlinkl  to  make  oveTtiires  to  the  Conn  of  Ma' 
drid,  with  whom  he  concerted  a  secret  negocia' 
tioD,  in  which  be  aiao  found  means  to  aasociati 
England. 

This  gave  rise  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  nnion,  an< 
offensire  attiance,  which  wan  signed  at  Seville  be 
tween  Piwkm,  Spain,  and  England  (Norember  9 
1729).  These  powers  engaged  to  goarantea  thi 
fniccesriati  of  I^raia  and  Tuecany  in  faronT  of  dii 
Infant  Don  Carios ;  and  to  effect  thti,  they  re 
Rolved  to  sabatitnte  six  thonsand  Spanish  troopi 
in  the  Swtn  garnsona,  named  by  the  QnaOrapl 
AlhaBce.  The  Dntcti  acceded  to  that  treaty,  Ji 
ronsideration  of  the  engagement  which  the  con 
tMctiag  powers  came  snder  to  gin  them  «n 
tiie  sMiafaction  with  respect  to  the  Company  o 
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▼ent  the  Spanish  troops  from  taking  pomeanoB  id 
Italy.  The  last  Duke  of  Parma,  AatboBy  Far^ 
jiese,  being  dead  (1731),  he  took  poeaeaaien  i^  In 
duchy  by  force  of  arms. 

-  At  length,  to  terminate  all  theae  differeuoe%  lim 
King  of  England,  in  concert  with  the  StaMm-Gm^ 
lierai,  opened  a  negociation  with  the  Eaaperar; 
the  result  of  wliich  waa  a  treaty  of  alliance,  signed 
at  Vienna,  between  him,  England  and  UoUaad 
(March  16.  1731).  In  virtue  of  that  treaty,  tlie 
three  contracting  powers  motuaUy  gaaranteed  their 
estates,  rights  and  possessions ;  England  and  Hel<- 
land,  more  especially,  engaged  to  guarantee  Ab 
Austrian  Pragmatic  Sanction  ;  «nd  the  Emperor, 
on  his  side,  consented  to  the  introdnetton  of  Sp»> 
nish  troops  into  Italy,  and  to  the  suppression  4if 
the  Company  of^Ostend;  he  even  agreed  that  tJM 
Netherlands  should  never  carry  on  trade  with  ^e 
Indies,  either  by  the  Ostend  Coaapany^-or  anj 
other. 

In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  which  tinHi  ep- 
proved  by  the  Statee-General,  Don  Carloa  taek 
possession  of  Parma  and  Placentia ;  and  theGottd 
Duke  of  Tuscany  also  recognised  him  as  his  ano* 
cessor.  Thus  terminated  these  long  disputes  aboat 
the  Spanish  Succession,  after  having  agitated  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  for  upwards  of  thirty  ye«^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  contentions,  a  war  ha^Aannn 
between  the  Porte  and  the  RepuUieof  Venice « 
in  which  the  Emperor  Charles  Vi.  was  ako  impli* 
cated.  The  Turks  were  desirous  of  receieiin^ 
-the  M orea,  which  they  bad  been  obliged  to  abandan 
to  the  Venetians  at  the  peace  of  Carlowits;  iNit 
instead  of  attacking  that  Republic,  while -the  £9- 
eror  was  engaged  with  the  French  war,  mad  wm* 
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»  forniidybla  wmy.  He  encamped  befbrt  B<S^ 
gtade,  md  enclosed  the  Imperial  army  witfatn  b 
eemicircle,  reacbtng  from  tKe  Danabe  to  die  Save. 
Prince  Eugene  had  then  no  e^er  aitenmdw  tiaa 
to  leaTe  his  camp,  and  attnck  die  Tnrin  in  their 
iatrBnchmentg.  He  took  hia  meaaoes  with  audi 
address,  that,  in  apbe  of  the  great  snperiority  of 
the  Turksi  he  forced  them  hack  to  then*  camp«  and 
pnt  them  completely  to  rent  (Ang.  16.  1717). 

This  victory  was  followed  by  the  rednctioii  of 
Belgrade,  and  several  other  places  on  the  Save  nnd 
the  Daaabe.  The  Forte  began  to  wi^  lor  peace ; 
and  as  the  Emperor,  who  bad  just  been  atta^ed^ 
in  Imly  by  the  Spaniards,  was  eqaally  desiraaa  t» 
pnt  an  end  to  the  war,  both  parttea  agreed  to  ac*> 
eept  the  mediation  of  England  and  Holland.  A 
eongresa  was  opened  at  FissaTOwitaE,  a  small  town 
itt'Serm,  near  the  month  of  the  Moran.  A  peace 
waa  there  oonclnded  between  the  three  helRgcsvot 
powers  (JnlySL  1718),  on  the  basis  of  the  t/Hpm- 
MaU^  The  Emperor  retamed  Temeswar,  Oiaova, 
Belgnule,  and  the  psrt  of  Wallachia  lying  on  tUn 
aide ef  the  river  Alnta;  asalso  Servia,  aecoidlng 
to  the  limits  determined  by  the  treaty,  and  liath 
banka  of  the  Save,  Irom  the  Drino  to  the  Hnna. 
The  Venetians  lest  possesnon  of  the  M orea,  b«t 
they  letamed  aevenl  places  in  Henegovina,  Sil- 
matia,  and  Albania,  whtt^  they  had  oonqnered 
during  the  war*  The  Porte  lestbred  to  them  the 
inland  of  Cerigo  in  the  Ardiipehgo^ 

The  anccess  of  Charles  VI.  in  this  war  procae* 
ed  some  new  advantagea  to  hia  honse,  on  the  part 
<>f  the  States  of  Hungary.  Hie  Diet  of  1697, 
in  vesting  the  hereditiay  right  of  that  kbgdadi 
in  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  had  reatrieted  thai 
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eontenting  to  hold  the  crown  only  by  the  free  deo^ 
tion  of  the  Stetes  of  the  kii^pdom.  The  Ststet»  in 
•a  aawmUy  held  el  Stockhoho,  in  the  begbning  of 
1719,  dedored  the  throne  TBcaat»  andSben  pn>- 
eseded  to  the  election  of  the  prineew.  With  thor  act 
of  Section,  they  presented  her  with  n  new  focm  of 
goremaient,  end  an  act  known  by  the  name  of  th4 
Reyal  Auuranoe^  which  impoaed  new  limltstioBi 
on  the  royal  ■Bthority.  The  pnaceaa  signed  tboao 
acta  (Febmary  21.),  and  the  Slates  declared  tbil 
whoever  should  atteaipt  to  restore  ahsolole  power, 
ahonld  be  considered  aa  a  traitor  to  hia  conaitry. 
The  gofemment  was  intmsted  to  the  qneen  ooa* 
jonctly  with  the  Senate;  while  die  legislafim  pow«r 
was  reserred  to  the  States,  to  meetregnlariy  etery 
three  years.  The  qneen  had  the  right  of  propos- 
ing bills  or  ordinances ;  bet  before  theae  oonld  havs 
the  force  of  law,  they  were  to  be  snbnitted  to  ths 
examination  of  the  "States,  without  whose  coosrnt 
war  was  nerer  to  be  proclaimed.  As  for  the  dl^ 
liberaiiona  of  the  Sem^  it  waa  rsaolved,  that  tbef 
sbonkl  ho  decided  by  a  plurality  of  safEragea,  thst 
die  queen  should  have  two  votes,  and  a  castiiif 
▼ote  besides*  Thus,  the  chief  power  was  vestea 
in  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  die  memberi  of  whick 
resumed  their  ancient  dde  of  Senators  of  the  kinf^ 
dom,  instead  of  that  of  Connsellois  to  the  King) 
which  had  beeA  bestowed  on  them  at  the  reyoln- 
|ion  of  1680.  Ulrica  Eleonore,  afterwards  resigned 
the  crawn  to  her  hnaband  prince  Frederic  of  Hesse- 
CasseL  The  States,  in  their  election  of  that  prince 
(May  22.  1720),  ordained  that  die  Qneen,  in  cart 
she  should  survive  her  husband,  should  be  reifr* 
stated  in  her  rights,  and  resume  the  crown,  withoot 
the  necessity  of  a  new  dslibetation  of  the  Statsa 
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she  wished  to  place  on  the  Polish  throne.  Part  of 
the  Polish  nobility,  withdrawing  from  the  field  of 
election,  and  supported  by  a  Russian  anny*  pro- 
claimed that  prince,  in  opposition  to  Stanislaus, 
the  proteg6  of  France. 

The  Russians,  reinforced  by  the  Saxon  tro<i{i8, 
seized  Warsaw,  and  compelled  Stanislaus  to  retirs 
to  Dantzic,  where  he  was  besieged  by  a  Roasian 
army,  under  command  of  Field- Marshal  Munich, 
and  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Louis  XV« 
wishing  to  avenge  this  injury  offered  to  his  fiither- 
in-law,  and  not  being  in  a  condition  to  attack  Roa- 
sta,  he  resolved  to  declare  war  against  the  Empe* 
ror ;  on  the  ground  that  he  had  marched  an  army 
to  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  for  supporting  the  e- 
lection  of  the  Saxon  prince. 

Spain  and  Sardinia  espoused  the  cause  of  Sta« 
ntslaus,  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  cause  of 
Kings  in  general ;  while  the  Emperor  saw  himself 
abandoned  by  England  and  Holland,  whose  aasia- 
tance  he  thought  he  might  claim,  in  virtue  of  the 
guarantee  which  the  treaty  of  Vienna  had  stipola* 
ted  in  his  favour.  But  these  powers  judged  it 
more  for  their  interests  to  preserve  strict  neutrali- 
ty in  this  war,  on  the  assurance  which  France  had 
given  the  States-General,  not  to  niake  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands  the  theatre  of.  hostilities.  The 
French  *  commenced  operations  by  seizing  Lor- 
raine,  the  sovereign  of  which,  Francis  Stephen, 
son  of  Duke  Leopold,  was  to  have  nuirried  Maria 
Theresa,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.  It  was  the  Count  de  Belleisle,  who  took 
possession  of  that  duchy  (Oct.  1733).  About  the 
same  time.  Marshal  Berwick  passed  the  Rhiae  at 
the  head  of  the  French  army,  and  reduced  tha  Jdt- 
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appeared  in  that  country,  joined  the  Impeiial  nnny 


on  the  Rhine,  which  was  cMnmaiided  hy  Prince 
Engene.  That  General,  however,  did  not  snoeeed 
in  his  design  of  transferring  the  seat  of  wnr  to 
Lorraine. 

Matters  were  in  this  situation,  when  the  man- 
time  powers  interposed  their  good  offices  for  re- 
storing peace  between  the  Emperor  and  the  States 
leagn^  against  him.  Cardinal  Flenry,  perceiving 
that  their  mediation  was  not  agreeable  to  the  Im- 
perial Court,  took  the  resolution  of  coBcettlng^  a 
secret  negociation  with  the  Emperor,  the  rerah  d[ 
which  was  a  treaty  of  preliminaries;  althoogh  sraeh 
d^beration  was  necessary  before  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion of  a  dc4kiitiTe  peace.  This  was  at  length 
signed  at  Vienna,  between  France,  the  Emperor, 
and  the  Empire,  on  the  8th  of  NoTemher  1738. 
The  former  treaties  of  Westphalia,  Nknegvien, 
Ryswick,  Utrecht,  and  the  Qnadraple 
were  admitted  as  the  basis  of  this  treaty. 
lans  renounced  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  retained 
^e  title  only  during  his  life.  They  gave  him,  by 
way  of  compensation^  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and 
Bar,  on  condition  that,  at  his  death,  they  should 
revert  with  full  right  to  France.  The  single  coonty 
of  Falkenstein,  with  its  appurtenances  and  depend- 
encies, was  reserved  for  Francis,  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine. In  exchange  for  the  duchy  which  he  abdi- 
cated, that  prince  received  tiie  grand  dudiy  of 
Tuscany,  ^ose  last  possessor,  John  Craston,  of 
the  House  of  Medici,  had  just  died  witiiont  leav- 
ing any  posterity  (1TS7).  The  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Skilies,  with  the  ports  of  Tuscany,  w«re 
secured  to  Don  Caries  and  his  descendants,  male 
and  femnle ;  and,  failing  them,  to  the  younger  bro- 
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littn  •(  ikn  ffmeBf  and  their  detoemhiite.  Ob 
1m8  pait»  Dor  CmIm  ceded  to  the  Emperor  the 
dn^hiee  of  Penoa  aad  Pkceotii^  end  oFon  re^ 
aoiieced  the  ligfate  whidi  forner  treeiies  had  giTos 
Ihid  orer  the  gmnd  diiehy  of  Tnacuiy.  Tkey  re« 
stored  to  the  Eiaperer  all  that  had  been  taken 
from  him  in  the  promcea  of  Milan  and  Mantaa  ; 
vith  the  reeerratioa  of  Uie  diatricis  of  Novara  and 
TortoMt  which  he  waa  obliged  to  cede  to  Cbarlea 
Emanuel  Illn  King  of  Sardinia^  together  with 
San^Fidele^  Torre  di  Forti,  Gravedo,  and  Campo* 
Maggien ;  as  alao  the  territorial  enperiority  of  the 
fiefc  oommonly  called  Lattgheav  to  be  held  entirely 
aa  Imperial  fiefik  Finally,  France  midertook,  io 
the  moat  antbeniic  form,  to  gnarantee  the  Piag- 
■mtk  Sandien  of  the  Emperor. 

The  Kiaga  of  Spain  and  Sardinia  were  not  aai- 
tiefied-  with  the  oondittona  of  this  treaty.  The 
loroMr  wished  to  praaerfo  the  grand  dnchy  of  Taa- 
OBny».  with  &e  dnchies  of  Parma  and  Plaoentia ; 
and  the  other  had  espected  to  obtain  a  larger  poi^ 
tien  of  Lombardy*  Thna,  these  piinces  long  he* 
aiiated  to  admit  the  articles  agreed  to  between  the 
eavffta  of  Franee  and  Vienna;  nor  did  they  gite 
thair  eensent  until  the  year  1739. 

While  theae  ditpntea  ahoni  the  succession  of 
Poland  eocapied  a  great  part  of  Earope,  a  war 
broke  oat  between  the  Turks  aad  the  Rtaaiaasy 
in  which  Ansttia  was  alao  implicated.  The  Em- 
paesa  Anne  of  Raisia,  wishing  to  recover  AaofF» 
and  n^pair  the  loss  wluch  Peter  the  Great  had 
anslained  in  his  anfortanate  campaign  on  the 
Prath,  took  advantage  of  the  war  hetween  the 
Tmka  aad  the  P^Msians*  to  fonn  an  alliaace  with 
Khoali  Khaiw  the  fiunens  eomjnerer  of  the  Eaat» 
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wbo  bad  jvit  snbvieited  the  tDoimit  dymsly  of  the 
Sopbis  of  Persia.  The  incnmoiis  which  the  Tair* 
tan  had  made  at  difierent  times  into  the  Rneeian 
pfovioeee,  without  the  Porte  thinkiog  proper  to 
check  them,  served  as  a  motive  for  die  EmfmesB 
to  order  an  expedition  against  the  Twks^lTSd), 
and  to  declare  war  against  the  Porte  soon  after. 
It  was  during  the  campaign  of  1 736  that  Cmnt 
Lacy  made  himself  master  of  Azoff,  and  tkai 
Marshal  Munich,  after  having  forced  the  lines  at 
Perekop,  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  ^e  Cri- 
mea ;  but  having  in  that  expedition  lost  many  of 
his  men  by  famine  and  disease/  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  maintain  himself  in  that  peninsula. 

The  Emperor  oiBTered  himself  at  fint  as  a  me- 
diator between  the  belligerent  powers.  A  eoa- 
ference  was  opened  at  Niemerow  in  Poland,  which 
proved  Iriiitless.  The  Jtussians,  who  ind  jast 
taken  Oceakoff,  emboldened  by  their  success,  w«re 
desirous  to  continue  thewar;  while  the  Emperor* 
wi^out  reflecting  on  the  bad  condition  of  his  mi- 
lilary  strength,  and  the  loss  which  he  had  snscaia- 
ed  by  the  death  of  the  celehvaled  fjriooe  ~ 
(April  21.  1786),  thought  only  of  sharing  the 
quest  with  the  Russians.  He  then  laid  aside'  the 
character  of  mediator,  to  act  on  the  .defensive  a- 
gainst  the  Turks;  but  he  had  soon  leaaon  to  ta- 
peDt«f  diis  measure.  The  Tuih%  eneouraged  hy 
the  famous  Count  de  Bonneval,  gained  coasidenMe 
advantages  over  the  Anstriaaa;  and  in  ooone  of  the 
campaigns  of  1737  and  1738,  they  dislodged^thm 
from  Wallachia  and  Servia,  retook  Orsotay  and 
laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Belgrade  in  1789^  . 

The  Court  of  Vienna,  in  a  state  of  great  eon* 
stemation,  had  raconrae  to  the  nirriiation  of  M.  «ie 
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■rll^'  *..  V  ■"'  'y  •'■•  E"!*™  »  .fc. 
r.riuA  ,„p  I"*"  "■''f^.  "ifn^d  Ik,™,  rtth 
u«  i«K*  i»«M|«uii«,,  .  nuy^  „j„  jl^ 
■d™<.g»».  I«i«.  for  Aunri. ;  „d  u,,  £„' 

S  ^  ft"'  """-l-l  "l")  to  .  pom  rery 
oohnuaU.  fo,  li^i^  notwiU,«„di.Vtl»  bril. 
l„m  .Kttry  ,hK!h  MmbJ  M.oki  W  „i»,| 

Oct  28.  I7M),  whd,  w»  follo««l  hy  th,  „p. 

Er*?Bt:£r' -"^'^■'— '  "■""'••^ 

T1»  Eap.™,  bjr  >I»| !»«,, ,»«  „  a,,  p„^ 
Bolwl^Sjbw  „d  o™.™,  ,i,h  A...ri«  s«: 
™-4  WdM..  Tb.  Dmb,,  ,b.  s.,^  „d 
H»  Umo,  Mere  i^km  tettiei  as  tha  booodarv  bt- 

■~.  -a.  Aunu  ,i»rf».u,  bominr,  „., 
PWJfa-  ior«.  »l  ,g,^  i„  li,  ii~d,„  , 

™  i*PM«  «oo  oooutoned  doM. 
««Cte™„dMrid.«.     Tb.bo.odS 
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the  Porte  within  thirty  verets,  on  the  side  of  the  Cc- 
ban.  Russia  was  even  interdicted  from  having  aod 
constnicting  fleets  or  other  nava]  stores,  either  m 
the  Sea  of  Azoff  or  the  Black  Sea.  The  Zapow 
Coasacs  continued  under  the  dominion  of  Rii«Ma, 
which  obtained  also  from  the  Poite  the  ackmw- 
ledgnient  of  the  Imperial  title.  The  peace  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Porte  was  declared  p**rp^ 
tual ;  but  they  limited  that  between  Austria  sri^i 
the  Porte  to  twenty-seven  yeanu  The  latter  w 
renewed  under  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa:  an*^ 
rendered  also  perpetual,  by  an  asreement  wlmi 
that  princess  concluded  with  the  Porte,  Mav  '•^^• 
1747. 

The  succession  to  Charles  VI.,  the  last  w^t 
descendant  of  the  House  of  Hapsbunr,  who  die-J 
October  20th  1740,  kindled  a  new  general  war  n 
Europe.  That  prince,  in  the  year  1713,  had  pfl**- 
lished  an  order  of  succession,  known  by  the  nao* 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  decreed,  tia* 
failing  his  lineal  heirs-male,  his  own  dai3srht<»^ 
should  succeed  in  preference  to  those  of  his  brotf«»*i 
the  Emperor  Joseph  I. ;  and  that  the  succe«^^t'* 
of  his  daughters  should  be  regulated  ftccordin?  t" 
the  order  of  primogeniture,  so  that  the  elder  shon^tf 
be  preferred  to  the  younger,  and  that  ahe  a]'-:>f 
should  inherit  his  whole  estates.  -He  took  r>^* 
pains  to  get  this  order  approred  by  the  difterfr? 
hereditary  States  of  Austria,  as  well  as  by  t^ 
daughters  of  his  brother  Joseph  I.,  and  by  rhe 
fansbands  of  these  princesses,  the  Electors  of  Sai**'-*- 
and  Bavaria.  H6  even  obtained,  by  degreen,  i-  - 
sanction  of  all  the  principal  powers  of  Europe.  He* 
though  his  external  policy  had  been  rery  •ctiv*'  •? 
securing  the  rights  of  his  eldest  dasgliter  M&^J 
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dement  in  Italy,  at  the  ejqpanae  of  tbe  dangber  ef 
CharleaVL 

Frederic  IL,  King  of  PraMiai  who  bad  jnet  suc- 
ceeded hie  father  Fivdeiie  I.»  j«dged  this  a  kwcm- 
able  time  for  tiuMig  his  atteotion  to  the  affain 
ef  his  awn  kingdoa^i  aad  profiting  by  tbe  troops 
and  treasares  which  his  lather  bad  left*  With  tbis 
vieWy  be  revived  oertaia  ciaiina  of  bia  iami)y  te  is- 
▼eral  dacbies  aad  princifialiiies  in  Silesiai  of  which 
bia  ancestors^  he  nuMntaixied^  had  been  tujasUy 
deprived  by  Anatrku  Finally,  the  Kii^<  of  SA^ 
Jcda  hud  claim  to  the  wh^e  dnchy  of  Milan ; 
grounded  on  the  contract  of  marrii^  between  bia 
ancestor,  Charies  Emanael  Duke  of  Savey,  and  tbe 
daughter  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain*  The  Coart  ef 
Fiance,  wishing  to  avail  herself  of  these  ckcnn- 
ataaees  for  bumbling  Anatria,  her  aodent  n^alt 
net  on  foot  a  negotiatien  with  liie  Elector  of.  Ba- 
variat  and  engaged  to  procvoe  lum  <he  ImpeiisI 
crown,  with  a  part  of  the  territoriea,  of  which  be 
had  deiprived  Anatria. 

Aa  alliance  waa  coaeKided  between  Fraaci> 
Span,  and  the  Elector  <of  Bavarii^  which  waa  join- 
ed also  by  the  Kings  of  Pruaaia,  Poland,  Sar^Mniat 
aad  the  two  Siciliea ;  and  to  prevent  Raseia  UoV^ 
affenling  asaistaace  to  Mboa  Thaiaaa»  theyp^^ 
vailed  on  Sweden  te  declare  war  againat  that  p^v^* 
The  Conrt  of  Vienna  having  eonylained  ef  ibeK 
lesolntioas  of  tbe  French  Cabinel^  which  wena  ^ 
%  rectly  opposed  to  tbe  conditions  ik  tbe  laa|  $f^ 
of  \^aa.  Cardinal  Fleory,  who  had  been  dqK*>i 
into  that  war  by  tbe  intriguea  of  M.  De  BeUei*l^> 
alleged  in  hia  own  justification,  that  tbe.|pianHP«ae 
of  tbe  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  France  laid  aa* 
dertaken  by  that  treaty,  preanppeeed  tl^  daaa^ 
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viotoriM  wfaick  ho  gained  at  M^lwiCa  (  A|k«1  la 
1741),  and  Caaalaa  (May  17.  1742)»  faad  mks> 
ceeded  in  oonqaering  Sileauif  Momm,  and  part  «f 
Bobemia.  It  waa  af  ioipertaaoe  for  the  QHoeii  to 
get  rid  of  80  formidable  an  eneasy*  The  Kkig  of 
Great  Briiaia  having  iateifHiaed,  oertain  prelkoHMb- 
riea  wore  aigaied  at  Breakui*  which  were  folkM»ed 
by  a  definitire  peace,  eondaded  at  Berlin  (J«l/ 
^  1742).  The  Qaeen,  hy  thia  treatty,  gMFo  mp 
to  the  King  of  Fnusia  Silesia  aid  the  CoaiMe  of 
Glatai,  ezoeptiag  the  piineipalil^  of  Teache&t  and 
part  of  the  principalitiea  of  Troppnov  Jagemdorf« 
and  Noiflie.  The  exain|de  of  Frasaia  waa  aoon  fol- 
lowed hy  the  King  of  Poland.  This  Plrinoi^  akm- 
ed  at  the  sadden  inereaae  of  the  Pkuwian  power, 
not  only  aceeded  to  the  treaty  of  Boilin»  hot  ef<en 
formed  an  aUiance  with  the  Qneen  against  PmsHin, 
The  King  of  Sardinia,  who  ^eiMded  the  pfta- 
peadeiloiee  of  the  Bourbons  in  Itnly,  hkowieo  n^ 
bandoned  the  grand  ailiaacei  and  attached  hianaetf 
to  the  Qoeen's  interests,  by  n  conapact  whash  waa 
signed  af  Tndnw  The  French  and  Spaniaida  thea 
tamed  thdr  ovma  against  that  Pnnoe ;  and  while 
the  King  of  the  two  Sicilies  joined  his  foeoen 
wMi  the  Spaniards,  an  English  sqnadion  appaaiwi 
before  Naples,  threatened  to  hooAard  the  city^  and 
QOBupclted  the  King  to  recall  bis  tioopa  ftom  Lom- 
baady,  and  remain  nentral.  This  waa  not  the  only 
piece  of  aerviee  which  Geosge  II.  rendered  tfaie 
yo«ngQiieei>.  Being  one  of  die  powers  Aat  gnn<» 
reateed  the  Pragreatic  Sanction,  he  sent  to  herald 
an  army  compased  of  English,  HanorQmBa»  aad 
Hessians.  This,  known  1^  the  name  of  tike  Bng^ 
matie  Army*  fongbs  and  defaaSed  the  French  at 
Dottii^n  (Jane  27.  1743).     They  were  alWr^ 
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y/ntdn  reinleroed  by  a  body  of  troops  wbiek  iKe 
States-CrMieral  seai,  in  Mfilmenl  of  ihe  engsf^ 
ment  which  they  had  contracted  with  the  Ctmrt 
4lf  Vientia.      Lasdy,   that  prinoe,    in   order    to 
^Itach  the  King  of  Savdinia  hmrb  cloteljr  to  the 
intereetn  of  Aastria,  set  on  foot  a  treaty  at  Wonns» 
hf  which  the  Queen  ceded  to  the  King  of  Sardinia 
the  tenilory  of  Piana,  between  the  Po  and  the 
Tesinoi  part  of  the  dnchy  of  Placentia,  and  the 
district  of  Anghiera,  with  the  rights  which  they 
datmed  to  the  marqnisate  of  Finale.     The  King, 
#0  his  part,  abandoned  tA\  claims  to  the  Milanots  ( 
mmi  engaged  to  rapport  an  army  of  40,000  men 
for  Ihe  serrice  of  die  Queen,  in  consideration  of 
the  Bopplies  which  England  promised  to  pay  him. 
This  soon  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.     The 
Qneen  rsconqneied  Anstria  and  Bohemia.     She 
expelled  the  Franoh  from  Bararia,  and  drove  them 
even  beyond  the  Rhine.     The  Emperor  Chatiss 
Vli.  was  obliged  to  transfer  Ms  residenoo  Iran 
M«nich  to  Fraahfort  oo  the  Maine.    Fmnee,  who 
had  never  aeled  till  then  bat  as  the  rily  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  cesolved,  in  coaseqnence  of 
these  events,  formally  to  deehure  war  against  thto 
Qveen  and  the  King  of  Orsat  Britain  (Mnrah  U. 
4744.)     The  Khig  of  the  Two  Sicilies  bvsko  Ms 
lioutrslity,  and  agma  joined  his  troops  with  Ae 
Spanish  amy,  who  were  acibg  against  the  Qneen 
«nd  her  ally  the  King  of  Sasi^ia.     Tho  war  was 
now  carried  on  w4tb  firosh  tigoor.    Lonis  XV.  at^ 
tncked  the  Anstrian  'Netherhmds  in  person,  and 
negodated  a  treaty  of  Union,  at  F^inkfort,  be- 
tween the  Emperor,  and  several  principal  States 
of  the  Empfare.     By  this  trsaty  it  was  stipnkted, 
Aat  the  aUkd  prinoes  liMrald  Qtiifte  thair^fofces,  and 
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R.1  Elector  of  Snamj,  to  deapatch  an  winy  of 
:)  0,000  men  to  the  Queen's  aaautance,  in  conii- 
(It^ration  of  the  subsidies  which  Engluid  and  Hol- 
l»nd  hnd  promised  to  pay  him.  That  army  be- 
inif  jollied  by  the  AuMriana,  hod  adranced  into 
Sik-wia,  whera  they  smtained  a  total  defeat  near 
i  lofiealnedbcrg  (Jane  1.)  The  tictonous  King  Of 
I'raasia  rvtanied  to  Bohemia,  and  there  defeated 
I  lie  alliea  a  second  time,  near  Sotr,  in  the  Circle  of 
Koiugtato(Sept.30.)  He  then  attacked  Saiony,  in 
urdor  to  compel  the  Qoean  to  make  peace,  by  bar  ■ 
i-aaaing  the  Elector  her  ally.  The  victory,  which 
Ke  gained  over  the  Saxona  atKe«selBdorf(Dac  15.)^ 
made  him  roaster  ofDreaden,  and  the  whole  Eleo- 
lorste.  which  he  laid  nuder  contribnUon.  These 
vii^toriea  accelerated  the  peace  between  the  King 
of  PnwNa,  the  Qneen,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
n-hicfa  «nw  signed  at  Dresden,  under  the  mediation 
of  Gie»t  Britain.  The  King  of  Pmnsia  mured 
tu  the  Elector  all  bis  eslalm,  the  latter  protnia- 
iii:{  to  pay  him  a  million  of  Imperial  crowns.  The 
Uueen  gare  np  Sileaia  and  the  Comt6  of  Glats; 
whila  tbe  King,  as  the  Elector  of  Brandebnrg,  ac- 
•juieaced  in  the  election  of  Francis  I.  to  the  Imp^ 
rial  throne.  The  King  of  England,  the  Datch,  and 
tlie  State*  of  the  Empire,  undertook  to  guarantee 
thene  stipulations. 

Tbe  trvaiiM  of  Foeasen  and  Dresden  restored 
iranqnillity  to  the  Empire ;  bnt  the  war  was  con- 
'tiuiMsd  in  tbe  Neth«rlandB,  Italy,  and  in  tbe  Eaat 
and  West  Indies.  Tbe  French,  under  the  conduct  of 
Marshal  Saxe,  distingniabed  themselves  in  the  Ne- 
tliecUiMb.  Tbe  victories  which  they  guned  over 
LhealheaatFonlenoy  (May  U.  1745),  and  atKo- 
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cotix  (Oct  1 1. 1746),  procnred  them  tbe  conqneet 
of  all  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  except  die  towns 
and  fortresses  of  Lnxembarg,  Limbnrg,  and  Gael- 
dres. 

Charles  Edward,  son  of  the  Pretender,  encour- 
aged and  assisted  by  the  Court  of  France,  landed 
in  Scotland  in  Angiist  1745.  Being  joined  by  a 
number  of  partisans,  whom  he  fonnd  in  that  Icings 
dom,  he  caused  his  father  to  be  proekEumed  at 
Perth  and  Edinburgh,  assuming  to  himself  the  ti* 
tie  of  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Regent  of^  the  three 
kingdoms.  The  victory  which  he  gained  near 
Prestonpanfli  over  the  English  troops,  rendered 
him  master  of  all  Scotland.  He  next  invaded 
England,  took  Carlisle,  and  advanced  as  Hw  as 
Derby,  spreading  terror  and  consternation  in  Lon- 
don. George  II.  was  obliged  to  recall  the  Duke 
of  Cumberiand,  with  his  troops,  from  the  Nether- 
lands. That  Prince  drove  back  the  Pretender,  re- 
took Carlisle,  and  restored  tranquillity  in  Scotland, 
by  defeating  the  Rebels  near  Culloden  in  the  High- 
lands. Charles  Edward  was  then  reduced  to  tbe 
necessity  of  concealing  himself  among  the  moon- 
tuns,  until  the  month  of  October  following,  whea 
he  found  means  to  transport  himself  to  Franee. 

The  campaign  of  1745  in  Italy  was  glorious 
for  the  French,  and  their  allies  the  Spaniards.  TTie 
Republic  of  Genoa,  being  offended  at  the  clause  in 
'  the  treaty  of  Worms,  which  took  from  them  the 
marquisate  of  Finale,  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
two  crowns,  and  facilitated  the  junction  of  dw 
F^nch  army  of  the  Alps  with  that  of  Lombardy. 
One  effect  of  this  junction  was  ihe  conquest  of 
Piedmont,  as  also  of  Austrian  Lombardy,  except- 
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was  obliged  to  abandon  his  stores  and  equipage,  that 
he  might  the  more  quickly  escape  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Republic  Tke  siege  of  Antibea  was 
raised ;  the  allies  repassed  the  Alps,  and  blodc- 
aded  Genoa.  Bat  die  French  Baving  sent  power- 
ffa\  supplies  by  sea  to  that  city,  and  at  the  same 
fime  made  a  yigorons  attack  on  the  side  of  Pied- 
mont, relieved  the  Genoese,  and  obliged  the  enemy 
to  retreat* 

•  In  1747,  the  French,  who  were  already  masters 
of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  attacked  and  con- 
quered Dutch  Flanders.  Tliey  blamed  the  Dutch 
for  having  sent  constant  supplies  to  Maria  Theresa, 
for  having  invaded  the  French  territory,  and  gninted 
a  retreat  through  their  own  to  the  enemy's  trtM^w, 
after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy.  This  invasion  spread 
terror  in  the  province  of  Zealand,  who  thus  saw 
themselves  deprived  of  their  barrier,  and  exposed 
to  the  inroads  of  the  French.  The  partisans  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  took  advantage  of  that  dr- 
eumstance  to  restore  the  Stadtholdership.  This 
dignity,  as  well  as  that  of  Captain  and  Admiral* 
General  of  the  Republic,  had  remiuned  vacant 
since  the  death  of  William  III. 

William  IV.,  Prince  of  Nassau-Dietz,  thoi^ 
be  was  testamentary  heir  to  that  prince,  had  only 
obtained  the  Stadtholdership  of  Freisland,  to  which 
was  afterwards  added  that  of  Groningen  and  Goel- 
dres ;  but  the  efibrts  which  he  made  to  obtain  the 
other  offices  and  dignities  of  the  ancient  Princes 
of  Orange,  proved  ineffectual.  The  four  provinces 
of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  Overyiuie],  per- 
sisted in  their  free  government,  and  even  refused 
the  Prince  the  office  of  General  of  Infantry,  which 
bo  had  requested.     France,  by  attacking  Dutch 
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been  much  neglected,  under  the  minmtry  of  Ctiv 
dinal  Fleniy.  All  the  belligerent  powen  at  lenglk 
Mi  the  neceemly  of  peace ;  and  there  were  two 
eventB  which  tended  to  accelerate  it.     The  £w> 


pren  of  Rnasia,  conformable  to  the  engagements 
mto  which  she  had  entered  with  the  Courts  of  Va- 
enna  and  London,  by  the  treaties  of  1746  and 
1747,  had  despatched  Prince  Repnin  to  the  RhiBa, 
at  the  head  of  30,000  men.  Marshal  Saxe,  aft  tba 
aame  time,  had  laid  siege  to  Maastricht,  in  prB- 
aenoe  of  the  enemy,  ^o  were  80,000  strong.  The 
taking  of  that  city  would  have  laid  open  dl  Hol- 
llmd  to  the  French,  and  threatened  the  Repafalic 
frith  tipe  most  disastrous  consequences. 

A  preliminary  treaty  was  then  signed  aft  Aiz«la' 
Chapelle,  which  was  foDowed  by  a  definitive  peaoa 
(Oct.  18. 1748).  There  all  former  treaties  since 
tbat  of  Westphalia  were  renewe<l ;  a  mutual 
tntion  was  made  on  both  sides,  of  all  conquesis 
during  the  war,  both  in  Europe,  and  in  the  Baal  and 
'  West  Indies ;  and  in  consiQeration«of  the  imposianft 
restitutions  which  France  had  made  on  the  Gdnti- 
nent,  they  ceded  to  Don  Philip,  the  son-in-law  of 
I«onis  XV.,  and  brother  of  Don  Carios,  the  dwch* 
•  ias  of  Puma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla ;  to  be  fios- 
aessed  by  him  and  his  lawful  heirs  male.  The 
treaty  of  preliminaries  contained  two  conditlMia 
upon  which  the  duchies  of  Plurma  and  Gnaslalhi 
ahould  revert  to  the  Queen,  and  that  of  PlaoeoUa 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  viz.  (I.)  Failiag  the 
male  descendants  of  Don  Philip.  (2).  If  Don  €ar* 
los,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  should  be  called  to 
the  throne  of  Spain.  In  this  latter  case,  ift  waa 
presumed  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sietliea 
should  paw  to  Don  Plilip,  the  younger  hxolher 
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of  that  piiDce  ;  bat  they  did  not  Kem  to  recollsct 
that  the  peice  of  Vienna  (1738)  had  secured  tbis 
l^ter  kingdom  to  Don  Carlos,  and  all  his  descend- 
anu  male  and  female ;  and  conseqaently,  nothing 
prevented  that  prince)  shonld  the  case  so  bap- 
pen,  fram  transferring  the  Two  Sicilies  to  one  uf 
ills  own  yonoger  aoiu  ;  snppoeing  even  tliat  he  were 
not  permitted  to  unite  that  kingdom  with  the  Spft- 
niiih  monarchy.  Tlie  plenipotentiaries  having  per- 
ceived this  orenight  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
preliminsriea,  took  care  lo  rectify  it  m  the  defini- 
tire  treaty,  by  thus  wording  the  second  clause  of 
the  rerervion, "  Shtmld  Don  PhUtp,  or  any  of  his 
deseeadanU,  be  either  called  to  the  throne  of  Spoilt, 
or  ta  that  <^  the  Two  Sicilies. 

The  Empress  agreed  to  this  change,  but  the  Kiog 
o(  Sardinia  was  not  so  complaisant.  In  respect  to 
bin;  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  defioitire  treaty 
entinly  conformabla  to  the  preliminaries.  It  was 
tliii  ctrcnmstance  which  prerented  the  King  of 
tbe  Two  Sidfies,  from  acceding  to  the  treaty  of 
Aix-IsrCbapelle.  By  that  treaty  tbe  King  of  Sar- 
dinia was  conErmed  in  those  different  posnesiiious 
in  the  Milanob  which  the  treaty  of  Worms  had  ad- 
jnilged  him.  These,  however,  did  not  include  thai 
part  of  Plaqtiftm  which  had  just  been  ceded  to 
Don  Philip;  nor  tbe  iparqaisate  of  Finale,  which 
the  Genoew  retained.  That  Republic,  and  tlie 
Uuke  of  Modena,  who  had  always  been  tlie  ally  uf 
France,  were  restored  to  the  same  state  in  which 
they  were  before  tbe  war.  Silesia  was  gnaranteed 
to  the  King  of  Pnuaia  by  the  whole  of  the  con- 
tnctisg  powers.  As  for  England,  besides  guaran- 
teeing the  British  snccession  in  favour  of  the  Honse 
of  Huorer,  she  obuined  a  renewal  of  ifae  expiil- 
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81011  of  the  Pretender  from  the  soil  of  France;  wliile 
this  latter  power,  vjctorious  on  the  continent,  con- 
sented to  revive  the  humiliating  clause  in  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  which  ordered  the  demolition  of  tb^ 
Port  of  Dunkirk.  The  only  modification  which  was 
made  to  this  clause  was,  that  the  fortifications  of 
the  place  on  the  land  side  should  be  pres^red. 
Lastly,  by  the  sixteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  the  contract  of  the  Assiento  re- 
specting the  slave  trade  granted  to  England  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  was  renewed  in  favonr  <^ 
the  English  Company  of  the  AmentOy  for  the  ibnr 
years  in  which  that  trade  had  been  inteimpted 
during  the  war.  ^ 

This  peace  produced  no  considerable  change  cm 
the  political  state  of  Europe ;  but  by  maintainiiis: 
the  King  of  Prussia  in  his  conquest  of  ^esjaylt 
raised  a  rival  to  Austria  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Empire.  The  unity  of  the  Germanic  body  was 
thus  broken,  and  that  body  divided  between  the  two 
leading  powers,  Austria  and  Phissia.  The  systeoi  of 
aggrandizement  and  convenience  which  Frederic 
the  Great  had  put  in  practice  for  depriving  Anetria 
of  Silesia  came  afterwards  into  vogue ;  and  by  gra- 
dually undermining  the  system  of  equilibrium,  which 
former  treaties  bad  introduced^  it  occasioned  new 
rerolutions  in  Europe. 

The  dispute  about  the  Austrian  succession,  ex- 
tended its  influence  to  the  North,  where  it  kindle<l 
a  war  between  Russia  and  Sweden.  The  Empress 
Anne,  a  little  before  her  death  (Oct.  17.  1744)), 
had  destined  as  her  successor  on  the  throne  of 
Russia,  the  young  prince  Iwan  or  John,  the  son 
of  her  niece  Anne  of  Mecklenburg,  by  Piinae  An^ 
thony  Ulric  pf  Brunswk^k.     The  Regency  durii^ 
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torp, from  the  thnme  of  Rwsia;  the  nmmnamAan 
of  Major  Sinclair^  who  had  beea  morderedy  as  the 
Swedes  aifimied»  by  the  emiiwariew  of  Rii8Bia»  whfle 
bearing  despatches  from  Constantmople  for  the 
Swedish  couti  and  when  he  was  passing  throng^ 
Silesia  on  his  way  to  Stockholm.  This  deciacatioB 
of  war  had  been  made,  before  the  Swedea  cooM 
take  those  measures  which  pmdence  should  have 
dictated.  They  had  neither  an  army  fit  for  action* 
nor  stores  prepared  in  Finland ;  and  their  Genenly 
Count  Lewenhai^^ty  had  nothing  to  leconomend 
him  but  his  devotion  to  the  roling  party*  Sweden 
had  flattered  herself  that  the  Turks  would  reoom- 
mence  the  war  with  Russia,  and  that  she  would 
thus  find  resources  in  the  alliance  and  subsidiea  of 
France.  The  finit  action*  which  took  fdaco  near 
Wilmanstrand  (Sept.. 3. 1741)  was  quite  in  fBinmr 
of  the  Russians ;  a  great  number  of  Swedes  were 
there  either  killed  or  made  prisoners,  and  the  Iowa 
of  Wilmanstrand  was  carried  sword-in-haod. 

Meantime  a  resolution  l^appened  at  St  Poten-> 
burg,  which  seemed  to  have  brought  about  a  &- 
Tourable  change  for  the  Swedish  gOFeniroent.  The 
Ftincess  Elizabeth,  supported  by  the  Marquia  de 
la  Chetardie,  minister  of  Fnmoe,  and  by  a  com* 
|Muiy  of  the  guards  whom  she  had  drawn  orer  Co 
her  interest,  seized  the  Urgent  Anne,  her  husband 
the  Prince  of  Brunswick,  ^d  the  young  Emperor; 
all  of  whom  she  sent  into  exile,* and  caused  h«nself 
to  he  proclaimed  Empress.  The  Swedes,  who 
had  flattered  themselves  with  hayipg  aided  in 
placing  that  princes  on  the  throne,  immediately 
entered  into  negotiations  with  her ;  but  as  they 
carried  their  pretensions  too  high,  the  confereoes 
was  broken  ^ff,  and  the  war  continued. 
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1743) ;  the  Baocessioa  to  descend  to  his  male 

A  definitiye  peace  was  then  concluded  between 

Russia  and  Sweden,  iat  Abo  in  Finland. 

Sweden,  by  thus  renouncing  her  alliance  with 
the  Porte,  ratified  anew  all  that  she  bad  auirea- 
dered  to  Rusnia  by  the  peace  of  NystadU  More« 
over,  she  ceded  to  that  Crown  the  province  of 
Kymenegard  in  Finland,  with  the  towns  and  fort- 
resses of  Friedricsham  and  Wilmanstrand ;  as  ako 
the  parish  of  Pyttis,  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Kyniea* 
and  the  ports,  places,  and  districts,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  that  ri^er.  The  islands  lying  on  liie 
south  and  west  of  the  Kymen  were  likewise  in- 
cluded in  this  cession ;  as  were  also  the  town  and 
fortress  of  Nyslott,  with  its  territory.  All  the 
rest  of  Finland  was  restored  to  Swedes,  together 
with  the  other  conquests  which  Russia  had  made 
during  the  war.  The  Swedes  were  permitted  to 
purchase  annually  in  the  Russian  Ports  of  the 
Baltic,  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  grain  to  the  Falne 
of  50,000  rubles,  without  paying  any  export  duty. 

Portugal,  about  the  middle  of  'die  eighteenth 
century,  became  the  scene  of  various  memorable 
events,  which  attracted  general  attention.  John 
v.,  who  hsid  governed  that  kingdom  from  170G 
till  1750,  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  weakness  and 
dotage,  and  abandoned  die  reins  of  govemmenv  to 
Don  Gaspard,  his  confessor,  under  whose  admi- 
nistration numerous  abuses  had  crept  into  the 
state.  Joseph  I.,  the  son  and  successor  of  John 
v.,  on  ascending  the  throne  (July  31.  1750),  un- 
dertook to  reform  these  abuses.  By  the  advice  of 
his  minister,  Sebastian  De  Carvalho',  afterwards 
created  Count  D'Oeyras,  and  Marquia  De  Pom- 
bal,  he  turned  his  attention  to  erery  branch  of  the 
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•ititikiMtitition.  He  patronised  the  arts  and  sciences, 
encouraged  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce ;  regulated  the  finances ;  and  used  every  ef- 
fort to  raise  the  army  and  nary  of  Portugal  from 
that  state  of  languor  into  which  they  had  fallen. 
These  innovations  could  not  be  accomplisheil  with* 
out  exciting  discontent  in  the  different  orders  of 
the  state.  Sebastian  increased  this  by  his  inflex- 
ible sererity,  and  the  despotism  which  he  display- 
ed m  the  e5cerci8e  of  his  ministerial  functions  ;  as 
well  as  by  the  antipathy  which  he  showed  against 
the  nobility  and  the  ministers  of  religion.  The 
Companies  which  he  instituted  for  exclusive  com* 
merce  to  the  Indies,  Africa,  and  China,  raised  a- 
gamst  him  the  whole  body  of  merchants  in  the 
kingdom.  He  irritated  the  nobility  by  the  con- 
tempt which  he  testified  towards  them,  and  by  an- 
nexing to  the  Crown  those  immense  domains  in 
Africa  and  America,  which  the  nobles  enjoyed  by 
the  munificence  of  former  kings.  Tlie  most  pow- 
erful and  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  this  mi- 
nister were  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  had  ventured  to 
attack  openly,  and  had  even  ordered  to  be  expell- 
ed from  Portugal.  Of  this  event,  which  was  at- 
tended with  remarkable  consequences,  it  will  be 
ncref^sary  that  we  give  some  account. 

During  the  life  of  John  V.,  a  treaty  had  been 
signed  between  the  Courts  of  Madrid  and  Lisbon 
( 1750),  in  virtue  of  which  the  Portuguese  colony 
of  St  Sacrament  and  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river  La  Plata  in  America,  were  ceded  to  Spain, 
in  exchange  for  a  part  of  Paraguay,  lying  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Uruguay.  This  treaty  was 
on  the  point  of  being  carried  into  execution ;  the 
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commissioners  appointed  for  this  purpose  lia<i  com- 
menced  their  labours ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  t.V 
ceded  territories  opposed  the  exchange,  as  did  y^ 
veral  individuals  in  both  Courts.  The  Je^ui> 
were  suspected  of  being  the  authors  and  iiiMi.<)- 
toTS  of  that  opposition.  In  the  territories  wLx^^ 
were  to  be  ceded  to  Portugal,  they  had  in^titct'^i 
a  republic  of  the  natives,  which  they  goveme^i  '^ 
absolute  masters;  and  which  they  were  afraid  Wi  s  : 
be  subverted,  if  the  exchange  in  question  shiu:- 
take  place.  They  used  every  means,  therefore,  t* 
thwart  the  arrangements  of  the  two  courts ;  aiui  / 
is  alleged  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  excite  a  n- 
hellion  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  coontrieii  to  > 
exchanged.  The  consequence  was,  a  long  and  >^\- 
pensive  war  between  the  two  crowns,  which 
casioned  much  bloodshed,  and  cost  Portugal  ai 
nearly  twenty  millions  of  cruzados. 

In  the  midst  of  these  events,  there  occum-v! 
terrible  earthquake,  which,  in  the  twinkling  ot  ^ 
eye,  demolished  the  greater  part  of  Lisboa.  si: 
destroyed  between  twenty  and  thirty  thoa!«ar':  • 
its  inhabitants  (Nov.  1.  1755).     Fire  coii«ir'' 
whatever  had  escaped  from  the  earthquakp;  n*. 
the   overflowing    of    the   sea,   cold    and   hur"- 
added  to  the  horrors  of  these  calamities^  v\t  . 
extended  even  over  a  great  part  of   the  k: .. 
dom.     The  Jesuits  were  reproached   for  ha^  ^ 
at  the  time  of  this   distressing   event,   aiiD(  >- 
ced  new   disasters,    which    were    to    overu^u  - 
Portugal,  as  a  punishment  for  the  sins  of  whii  h  :  - 
inhabitants  had  been  guilty.     These  predicn.  *- 
added  to  the  commotions  which  still  Gontim:*^:  ' 
Brazil,  served  as  a  pretext  for  depriving  the  Jr-:^  *' 
>f  their  office  of  Court-confessors,  ahatunir  i^m: 
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out  from  the  palace,  and  even  interdicting  them 
from  hearing  confesHiuns  over  the  whole  kingdom* 

The  outrage  which  was  committed  againat  the 
King*a  person  immediately  after,  fomiabed  the 
miniater  with  another  pretext  againat  that  religiona 
order.  The  King,  when  going  hy  night  to  Belem, 
(Sept.  3. 1758),  waa  attacked  by  aasassina^  who  mia* 
took  him  for  another,  and  fired  several  abota  at  him, 
by  which  he  waa  severely  wounded.  Several  of  the 
first  noblea  in  the  kingdom  were  accused,  among  o- 
theia  the  Dnka  d*  Aveiro,  the  Marqnia  and  Marchio* 
neaa  de  Tavora,  the  Count  d' Atongia,  &c  aa  being 
the  ringleaders  in  this  plot  againat  the  King  a  life,  who 
were  sentenced  to  execution  accordingly,  [though 
their  innocence  waa  afterwarda  fully  eatabUabecL] 

The  Jesuits  were  also  implicated  in  this  afiaif, 
and  publicly  declared  accomplices  in  the  Kinga 
aaaaasination.  They  were  proscribed  aa  tiaitori 
and  diatorbers  of  the  public  peace;  then:  gooda 
were  confiscated ;  and  every  individual  belonging 
to  the^order  were  embarked  at  once  at  the  several 
ports  of  the  kingdom,  without  any  regard  to  age 
or  infirmitiea,  and  transported  to  Civita  Vecchia 
within  the  Pope's  dominions..  The  Portuguese 
minister,  apprehensive  that  thia  religious  order,  if 
preserved  in  the  other  statea  of  Europe,  would  find 
means,  sooner  or  later,  to  return  to  Portugal,  used 
every  endeavour  to  have  their  Society  entirely  sup* 
pressed.  He  succeeded  in  this  attempt  by  meana 
of  the  negotiations  which  he  set  on  fool  with  aa* 
▼eral  of  the  Catholic  courts.  In  France  the  Society 
was  dissolved,  in  virtue  of  the  decrees  issued  by  the 
pariiament  (1762).  Paris  set  the  first  example  of 
this.  Louis  XV.  declared,  that  the  Society  should 
no  longer  exist  within  the  kingdom.     The  Court 
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of  Madrid,  wliere  they  bad  two  powerfbl  eneinia 
in  the  ministry,  Counts  d'Aranda  and  de  Cam- 
pomanes,  commanded  all  the  Jesnits  to  banisb 
themaelreB  from  the  territory  and  jariiidtction  of 
8pain ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  declared  their  goods 
to  be  confiscated.  They  were  likewise  expelled 
from  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  the  order  was 
ftt  length  entirely  suppressed,  by  a  brief  of  Pbpe 
Clement  XIV.  (July  21.  1773).  * 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  by  no  means 
restored  a  good  understanding  between  France  and 
England.  A  jealous  rivalry  divided  the  two  nar 
tions,  which  served  to  nourish  and  multiply  sub- 
jects of  discord  between  them.  Besides,  the  ac- 
lirity  of  the  French  in  repairing  Uieir  marine,  whidi 
bad  been  destroyed  in  the  last  war,  was  viewed 
with  jeiJousy  by  Great  Britain,  which  was  then 
aspiftng  to  the  absolute  command  of  the  sea,  and 
was  conscious  that  France  alone  was  able  to  coun- 
teract her  ambitions  projects.  Several  matters  of 
dispute,  which  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  had 
left  undecided,  still  subsisted  between  the  two  na- 
tions, relative  to  their  possessions  in  America. 
'  Tlie  principal  of  these,  regarded  the  boundaries  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  and  the  neutral  islands. 
Nova  Scotia  had  bieen  ceded  to  England,  by  the 
twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  aceording 
to  its  ancient  limits.  These  limits  the  French  had 
circumscribed  witliia  the  bounds  of  the  pi*ninrak 
which  forms  that  province ;  while  the  English  in- 
sisted on  extending  them  to  the  southern  bank  of 
the  river  St  Lawrencej  of  which  the  exclusive  na- 
vigation belonged  to  the  French. 

The  limits  of  Canada  were  not  better  defined 
than  t^ooe  of  Nova  Scotia.   The  French,  with  the 
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ievr  of  dpeni^  qp  r  commiuiiea^n  bMweeii 
>uiada  nd  Loniaiann,  had  coiurtrncted  Mveral 
irts  along  (be  river  Ohio,  cm  the  coofioea  of  tbe 
1^'liith  cdoniea  in  Atneiica.  Iliia  wu  oppoaed  by 
"'Ami,  who  waa  afraid  that  Uwae  eBtabliahnwiila. 
■■uiii  endanger  the  safety  of  her  ctdoniea,  eape- 
^illytbat  ofVirgioia.  The  neatrai  islanda, namo> 
'  the  Caribeea,  which  MtDprebeoded  St  Laciai 
li'minics,  St  Vmcent,  and  Tobago,  still  remaiaed 
I  s  contested  state,  according  to  the  ninth  articio 
<  ibe  traaty  of  Aix-la-Ch^lle.  The  French, 
'iverer,  alleged  ceruun  acta  of  poesesHon,  by 
hich  they  claimed  tbe  property  of  these  iaianib, 
t  well  as  of  tbe  Cucoa  and  Tarkish  inlands, 
"ininiaaionera  were  appointed  on  both  sides  to 
'ug  tbeae  disputes  to  an  amicable  tennination. 
'  u>nf«eiice  was  4^ned  at  Paris,  which  hegta 
nut  the  end  of  September  1750,  and  continued 
T  sereral  yean ;  bnt  aa  neither  party  was  di^ 
I'wil  to  act  with  sincerity,  these  conferences  end- 
i  in  uodiii^,  Tbe  £ng]iah,  wbo  saw  that  the 
reach  only  aoogfat  to  gain  time  for  angmentiDg 
K'ir  marine,  hastened  tbe  mptnre  by  committii^ 
M  of  hostility  in  America. 
The  bit  breach  of  tbe  peace  was  committed  os 
le  banks  of  tbe  Ohio,  where  the  French,  to  a- 
-iige  the  mnrder  of  one  of  tbeir  officers,  aeozed  on 
;>rtNeeeasi(y,beloii«:ingtotheEngliBh(Jidyl754). 
I<e  Eo^ish,  on  their  side,  captured  iwo  FVench 
■■<ti!]i  off  tbe  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  which  had 
!lL^e[t  to  salute  the  English  flog.  They  even  at- 
Li'keil  all  the  French  mercbantmen  which  tbey 
"''  and  c^tnred  aboat  three  hundred  of  them. 
las,  s  lo^  and  bloody  war  was  waged  for  the 
z2 
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deserts  and  nncQltmted  wilds  of  America,  "^MA 
extended  its  raTBges  over  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
i&Tolving  more  especially  the  conntiies  of  Europe* 
England,  according  to ,  a  well  known  political 
stratagem,  sought  to  occupy  the  French  arms  on  die 
Continent ;  in  order  to  prevent  the  increase  of  ber 
maritime  strength.  France,  instead  of  avoiding 
that  snare,  and  confining  herself  solely  to  naval 
operations,  committed  the  mistake  of  falliiig  in 
with  the  views  of  the  British  minister.  Whiks  re* 
pelting  the  hostilities  of  Enghind  by  sea,  she  ac^opt^ 
ed  at  the  same  time  measures  fbr  invading  tiie  B« 
lectorate  of  Hanover.  The  Court  of  London,  wiab- 
ing  to  guard  against  this  danger,  began  by  fonaing  a 
closer  alliance  with  Russia  (Sept.  SO,  1755);  they 
demanded  of  the  Empress  those  supplies  which  they 
thought  they  might  claim  in  virtue  of  former  treaties; 
and  on  the  refusal  of  that  princess,  who  was  afraid  Xm 
disoblige  France,  and  to  find  herself  attadced  by  Fhm- 
sia,  they  applied  to  this  latter  power,  with  wfaoia 
they  concluded  a  treaty  at  Westminster  (Jan.  16^ 
1756) ;  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  ff>^ 
reign  troops  from  entering  into  the  Empire  dnring 
the  war  between  France  and  England.  To  this 
treaty  France  opposed  the  alKance  wl^ich  she  had 
concluded  with  Austria  at  Versailles,  by  which  ^m 
two  powers  guaranteed  their  respective  poeseaskim 
in  Europe,  ftod  promised  each  other  a  mutual  snp^ 
ply  of  twenty-four  thousand  men  in  case  of  attack* 
The  differences  then  subsisting  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  were  not  reckoned  among  the  Camm 
JFederis. 

[The  alliance  of  1756  has  given  rise  to  diffsrant 
opinions  among  statesmen ;  the  greater  part  hnv9 
poodemned  it.    Its  object  wasi  on  the  part  nf 
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France,  to  gnard  faervelf  sgiiUDSt  all  attacks  on  the 
CuDtinent,  that  she  might  direct  her  whole  force 
nirBinai  her  mBritime  riral ;  but  e^cpvrieace  pToved, 
iliM  mtfaoDt  attaining  this  ohject,  she  was  hence- 
fiirtb  obliged  to  take  part  io  all  llie  disputes  of  tite 
*  oniuvent,  however  foreign  ihey  might  be  to  her 
"wn  p^cy.  It  was  even  contrary  to  her  intcresla 
la  have  Austria  extricated  from  the  enjbairass- 
nicBH  which  the  opposition  of  Pmssia  had  occa- 
'■'onti  her.  If  that  project  had  sncMeiled,  Austria 
it'oald  have  become  the  preponderating  power  in 
I'ermany,  to  a  degree  which  wontd  hare  compet- 
'I'd  the  French  to  turn  their  arms  agunat  her.] 

While  the  French  were  atill  heeilating  as  to  the 
t'Mt  wiiich  they  ought  to  take  relative  to  the  Elecr 
iiimteof  Hanover,  the  King  of  Prassia  invaded  Sax- 
ony (Aog.  1756).  On  taking  this  step,  he  published 
■  iBaiufeato,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove 
't  the  diapatcbea  of  the  three  CooriH  of  Vienna, 
l^neden,  and  Petersbui^,  that  they  had  concerted 
a  plan  unong  ^em  for  attacking  him  ;  and  that 
ruatmoo  prndence  reqtured  him  to  prevent  it.  He 
'Itrctared  at  the  lame  time,  that  his  entrance  into 
>aiotiy  had  no  other  aim  than  that  of  opening  ap 
icanimiuiicatian  with  Bohemia;  and  that  hewonid 
"nly  retdn  that  countiy  as  a  dep6t  until  the  con- 
'luion  of  die  p«ace.  This  invasion,  however,  stir* 
'd  Dp  K  powerful  league  against  IVnssia  (1757). 
l-osidesFnncewid  the  Empress,  it  wan  joined  by  the 
Uertnaaicbody,  Pmssiaaad  Sweden.  France, which 
'imI  M  first  restricted  henelf  to  famishing  the  Em- 
|>r(ss  with  the  supplies  stipnlated  by  the  alliance, 
'  ^'reed,  by  a  mbsequent  treaty,  to  dispatch  an  army 
'(  man  than  100,000  men  into  Germany,  against 
Uc  King  of  PnisBii,  sod  bis  ally  tbe  King  of  Eng- 
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land;  and^  moreoTer,  to  pay  to  tiiat  Mnoen  «n 
nual  subsidy  of  twelve  milliona  of  florins. 

In  this  war  the  French  arms  were  attended  at 
first  with  the  most  brilliant  success.  They  con* 
quered  the  island  of  Minorca,  and  seined  the  EWc* 
torate  of  Hesse,  and  the  whole  States  of  Bmna* 
wick  and  Hanover ;  but  fortune  soon  turned  her 
hack  on  them,  when  they  experienced  nothing  but 
defeats  and  disasters.  ^  The  extraordinary  eforta 
which  they  were  making  on  the  Continent  naxn- 
rally  tended  to  relax  their  maritime  operatioiMiy 
and  thus  afforded  England  the  means  of  invading 
their  possessions  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In 
the  years  1757  and  1761,  Chandemagore»  Pondi^ 
cherry,  and  Mah^,  in  the  East  Indies,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English ;  and  in  1758,  they  seised  on 
all  the  French  settlements  on  the  river  Senegal  and 
the  coasts  (^Africa.  The  Islands  of  Cape  Breton  and 
St  John  in  America ;  the  frats  and  settlemeota  on 
the  Ohio;  Quebec  (where  General  Wolfe  fell),  and 
the  whole  of  Canada,  were  all  conqnered  in  hke 
manner,  between  the  years  1*756  and  1760.  Fin- 
ally, the  Ishmds  of  Guadanlope,  M ariagalamte,  Do- 
minica, Martinique,  Grenada,  St  Vincent,  St  Lnday 
and  Tobago,  were  also  taken  from  France. 

The  King  of  Plnissia,  though  overwhelmed  )iy 
the  number  of  his  enemies,  and  finding  no  gpppat 
assistance  firom  his  aDiance  with  England^  neyer- 
theless  did  not  lose  courage.  He  distinguiahed 
himself  by  the  number  of  victories  which  be 
gained  over  the  powers  leagued  against  him,  dur- 
ing the  campaigns  of  the  Seven  Years*  War.  '  This 
war  was  already  far  advanced,  when  the  T^viffi  ,4e 
Choiseul,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Jpnench 
ministry,  observing  the  great  superiority  pf.  the 
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Engruli  by  sea,  conceired  tlie  plao  of  the  runout 
ramify  Compact,  which  he  ne^^otiated  with  the 
Court  of  Maclrid,  and  whirh  was  concluiled  bI 
I'aris  {Augnsi  15.  1761).  The  ol.jea  of  this 
irfMy  was  to  ceraent  u)  alliance  and  a  perpetual 
union  among  the  difiereat  branches  of  the  Houm 
of  Boarfaon,  for  the  purpose  of  couDterboUncing 
iNe  maritime  power  of  England. 

The  King  of  Spain  had  carat  under  no  engage- 
inont  to  join  in  tlie  ww  which  Hubsisted  between 
I'raace  and  England;  hot  the  haughty  manner  ia 
ivliich  the  Court  of  London  exacted  the  fnl6lment 
"f  that  treaty,  gave  rise  to  a  declaTatinn  of  war 
lH:tweeD  these  two  conrta.  Spain  and  France  de- 
manded of  tbe  King  of  Portugal  that  he  would 
ncced*  to  their  alliance  i^inst  England.  That 
|>rince  in  tub  alleged  the  treatiee  which  connected 
liim  with  the  English  nation,  end  which  would  not 
permit  him  to  take  port  agtdnst  them.  One  de- 
<  leiadon,  published  by  the  two  allied  courts,  set 
ti)r^,  that  the  Spanish  troops  should  enter  Portn- 
■sii\  to  eecnre  the  ports  of  that  kingdom ;  and  that 
Ji  shoold  be  lefi  at  the  King's  option  to  receire 
ifiem  as  friends  or  as  enemies ;  and  it  was  this 
which  laid  him  nnder  tbe  necessity  of  declaring 
himself  in  favonr  of  England  (May  IB.  1762). 
An  English  fleet,  with  a  supply  of  troops,  was 
ilien  sent  to  the  relief  of  Portugal ;  while  a  body 
of  French  troops  joined  tbe  Spanish  army  which 
was  destined  to  act  against  that  kingdom.  The 
city  of  Almeida  was  the  only  conquest  which  the 
Sjianiords  made  in  Portugal.  The  English,  on  the 
1  iintrsry,  took  from  tbe  Spaniards  the  Hsvanno, 
iuiil  the  Island  of  Cnba  in  America ;  aa  also  Ma- 
nilla anA  the  Piulippiues  b  the  Indian  Ocean 
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The  war  Urns  became  more  general,  and  aueiued 
about  to  assume  a  new  vigour,  when  an  unfore- 
seen event  changed  entirely  the  face  of  afiairs,  mud 
disposed  the  belligerents  for  peace. 

Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Russia,  died  about  this 
time;  and  Peter  III.,  nephew  to  that  prittceae, 
ascended  the  throne.  Peter,  who  waa  a  great 
admirer  of  the  King  of  Phissia,  took  an  early  op- 
portunity of  making  peace  with  that  prince.  A 
suspension  of  arms  was  signed  between  the  two 
crowns,  which  was  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peacse 
concluded  at  St  Petersburg  (May  5.  1762).  By 
that  treaty,  Russia  surrendered  all  the  conquests 
which  she  had  made  in  Prussia  and  Pomerania 
during  the  war.  Peter  renounced  the  alliancea 
which  he  had  formerly  contracted  against  the  King 
of  Phissia ;  while  he,  in  his'tum,  refused  to  form 
alliances  or  engagements  contrary  to  the  intereata 
of  Russia,  or  to  the  hereditary  possessions  of  Peter 
in  Germany.  But  the  new  Emperor  was  sot  con* 
tent  with  testifying  this  mark  of  affection  for  the 
King  of  Prussia.  He  agreed  to  send  a  Nbody  of 
troops  into  Silesia  to  his  assistance.  A  revoln* 
^tion,  however,  happened  in  Russia,  which  occa- 
sioned new  changes.  Peter  III.  was  dethroned 
(July  9.),  after  a  reign  of  six  months.  The  Em* 
press  Catherine  II.,  his  widow,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  preserved  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
King  of  Phissia ;  but  she  recalled  her  troops  from 
Silesia,  and  declared  that  she  would  mdntun  neu- 
trality between  the  King  and  the  Empress. 

Sweden,  who  had  experienced  nothing  but  de* 
feats  in  course  of  that  war,  followed  the  example 
of  Russia.  She  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  arms 
with  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  soon  after  concluded 
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n  inatj  of  peace  with  hm  at  Hambarg  (May  23. 
1TC2).  TheM  two  treaties  pared  the  (ray  foragener- 
al  peace,  tbe  pKliroioarieB  of  which  were  signed  at 
lountaiDblBao,  between  France,  England,  Spain  and 
I'uringil.  The  definitive  peace  waa  conclnded  at 
I'aris  (Feb.  10.  1763).  ITiU  Usaty  was  followed 
'ly  that  of  Hnbertabni^,' which  reconciled  PnuBia 
with  the  Enipreaa  and  thn  Elector  of  Saxony. 

By  thii  latUr  treaty,  tbe  Empreaa  surrendered 
lo  tbe  King  of  Pmsata  the  proTince  of  Glatz,  as 
alw  tbe  fortreaaea  of  Wesel  and  Gneldres.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony  agwn  took  posaeaaion  of  those 
Slates  of  which  the  King  of  Prnmia  had  been  de- 
jtrived  i  and  the  treaties  of  Brealan,  Berlin  and 
Ureaden,  were  renewed.  Thna,  after  seven  csm- 
lisigUB,  as  aangiuDBry  as  they  were  expensive,  the 
I'eace  of  Habertabni^  restored  the  a^ira  of  Ger- 
inaoy  to  the  same  state  in  which  they  had  been 
i<t(on  lbs  war. 

France,  by  tbe  treaty  of  Paris,  ceded  to  Eng- 
Ud,  Caiuidft  and  tbe  islaod  of  Cape  Breton,  with 
'III-  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Gulf  and  River  of  St 
l:avreDce.  The  boandaries  between  the  two  na- 
lions  in  North  America  were  fixed  by  a  line  drawn 
'long  the  middle  of  the  Missisaippi,  from  its  sonrce 
r<i  its  month.  All  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of 
'iiat  river  was  given  np  to  England,  except  the 
'iiy  of  New  Orleans,  which  was  reserved  to 
i  ranee ;  sa  waa  also  the  liberty  of  the  fisheries  on 
■i  part  of  die  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  tbe  Gnlf 
Ml  St  Lawrence.  The  islands  of  St  Peter  and 
^liqoelon  were  given  them  aa  a  shelter  for  their 
iiihennen,  bat  without  penniHaion  to  raise  fortifi- 
I  iitiona.  The  islanda  of  Msrtinico,  Gnadaloupe, 
Marisgalante,  Desirada,  and  St  Lucia,  were  but- 
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rendered  to  France ;  while  Grenaday  the 
dines,  St  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago,  wen 
ceded  to  England.  This  latter  power  retained  lier 
conqnests  on  the  Senegal,  and  restored  to  France 
the  island  of  Gorea  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  France 
was  pat  in  possession  of  the  forts  and  fiictoricc 
which  belonged  to  her  in  the  East  Indies,  on  lli# 
coasts  of  Coromandel,  Orissa,  Malabar,  and  Ben* 
gal,  under  the  restriction  of  keeping  np  no  milhary^ 
force  in  Bengal. 

In  Europe,  France  restored  all  the  conqnesta 
she  had  made  in  Germany ;  as  also  the  island  of 
Minorca.  England  gare  up  to  her  Belleiale  on 
the  coast  of  Brittany ;  while  Dunkirk  was  kept 
in  the  same  condition  as  had  heen  determined  by 
the  peace  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  The  island  oif 
Cuba,  with  the  Havanna,  were  restored  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  who,  on  his  part,  ceded  to  Eng^ 
land  Florida,  with  Fort- Augustine  and  the  Bay  of 
Penzacola.  The  King  of  Portugal  was  reetored 
to  the  same  state  in  which  he  had  been  before  tha 
war.  The  colony  of  St  Sacrament  in  America^ 
which  tlie  Spaniards  had  conquered,  was  girai 
back  to  him.  ^ 

The  peace  of  Paris,  of  which  we  hare  jvst  now 
spoken,  was  the  era  of  England*s  greatest  praape- 
rity.  Her  commerce  and  navigation  extended 
over  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  were  supported  by 
a  naral  force,  so  much  the  more  imposing,  aa  it 
was  no  longer  counterbalanced  by  the  maritime^ 
power  of  France,  which  had  been  lUmost  anniii- 
lated  in  the  preceding  war.  The  immense  terri* 
tories  which  that  peace  had  secured  hef,  both  ia 
Africa  and  America,  opened  up  new  channela  for 
her  industry;  and,  what  desenrea  especially  to  be 
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IB,  that  she  acquired  at  the  same  time 
Ttet  and  important  posseBsions  in  the  East  Indies* 

[Her  inflnence,  howeyer,  on  the  politics  of  the 
Continent,  diminished  rather  than  increased,  after 
the  peace  of  Paris.  Her  ally,  Frederic  H.,  hav- 
ing been  abandoned  by  the  Cabinet  of  Lomlon, 
attached  himself  to  Rassia ;  while,  on  the  other 
ride>  Austria  had  been  estranged  from  Great  Bri- 
tain by  the  treaties  of  1756  and  1758.  Holland 
and  Portugal  were  thne  the  only  states  which  re- 
mained in  strict  alliance  with  the  Court  of  Eng- 
land.] 

The  Empire  of  the  Great  Mogul  in  India  had 
bUen  into  decay  about  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
taenth  century.  The  viceroys  and  petty  gover- 
nors of  the  Empire,  called  Soubahs  and  Nabobs^ 
had  become  independent,  and  usurped  the  prero" 
gatires  of  royalty  in  the  districts  under  their  au- 
thority; while  the  Mogul  Cmperor^  reduced  al- 
moat  to  the  single  city  of  Delhi,  his  capital,  pre-* 
served  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  sovereign  power^ 
by  means  of  the  investitures  which  he  granted  te 
these  ambitious  princes,  and  the  coinage  that  wasf 
struck  in  his  name.  Whenever  any  difTerencea 
aroee  among  these  princes,  they  usually  had  re- 
ceursB  to  the  European  nations,  who  had  settle* 
aients  in  India,  and  had  erected  forts  with  the 
eonsent  of  the  Great  Mogul,  where  they  kept  an 
armed  force  for  the  protection  of  their  commerce. 
If  the  French  took  the  part  of  one  nabob,  it  was 
mifficient  for  the  English  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of 
bis  adversary;  and  while  the  two  nations  were 
aantnally  cnltivatmg  peace  in  Europe,  they  were 
often  at  the  same  time  making  war  in  Indiay  by 
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farnishiiig  supplies  to  their  respectiFe  allies.  Suc- 
cess was  for  a  long  time  equal  on  both  sidee  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  war  of  1755,  and  by  the  ric- 
tones  and  conquests  of  the  famous  Lord  Clire, 
that  England  obtained  a  decided  ascendancy  orer 
the  French  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

Sourajah  Dowlah,  the  Soubah  of  Bengal,  insti- 
gated, as  is  supposed,  by  the  French,  had  taken 
possession  of  Calcutta  (1756),  the  principal  set- 
tlement of  the  English  on  the  Ganges.  His  cruel 
treatment  of  the  English  garrison,  which  be  had 
made  prisoners  of  war,  excited  the  resentment  of 
that  nation.  To  avenge  this  outrage,  Colonel  Clive, 
supported  by  Admiral  Watson,  retook  Calcutta 
(Jan.  1757);  and  after  having  dispossessed  the 
French  of  Chandemagore,  then*  prindpal  establish- 
ment on  the  Ganges,  he  vanquished  the  Soubah  in 
several  actions,  deposed  him,  and  put  in  his  place 
Jaffier  Ali  Khan,  his  general  and  prime  minister, 
who  was  entirely  devoted  to  England. 

With  this  era  commences  the  foundation  of  the 
British  Empire  in  India.  It  happened  a  short  time 
after,  that  the  Mogul  Emperor,  Shah  Allum,  being 
driven  from  his  cubital  by  the  P«tans,  an  Indian  tribe, 
solicited  the  protection  of  the  English,  who  availed 
themselves  of  this  occasion,  as  well  as  of  the  death  of 
Jaffier  Ali,  which  happened  at  this  time  (Aug.  13. 
1765),  to  get  themselves  vested  by  treaty,  and  by 
means  of  an  Imperial  charter,  in  the  sovereignty 
of  all  Bengal.  In  virtue  of  this  title,  which  legi- 
timized their  power  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  they 
seized  on  the  public  revenues  of  the  kingdoms  of 
"Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa ;  with  the  reservation  of 
an  annual  tribute,  which  they  promised  to  pay  to 
the  Mogul  Emperor,  and  certain  pensiona  whidi  Uiey 
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ttntgned  to  the  Soubahs,  whose  phantom  power 
they  disposed  of  at  their  pleasure.  The  dominion  of 
the  English  in  India,  was  increased  still  more  by 
subsequent  conquests ;  the  most  important  of  which 
was  the  powerful  state  of  Mysore,  which  they  utterly 
overthrew,  after  a  series  of  wars  which  they  carried 
on  with  Hyder  AH,  and  his  successor  Tippoo  Saib.^ 
[The  death  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of  Spain,  was 
an  event  of  some  importance.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Don  Carlos,  King  of  the  Two  Sici* 
lies,  and  eldest  son  of  Philip  V.  by  his  second  mar- 
riage, who  assumed  the  title  of  Charles  III.  Un^ 
der  this  prince  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century  penetrated  into  Spain,  where  it  displayed 
an  energy,  and  gave  rise  to  consequences,  which 
had  not  yet  attended  it  in  France.  It  occasioned 
the  downfal  of  the  Jeusits,  which  was  accompanied 
1>y  deeds  repugnant  to  justice  and  humanity.  The 
ministers  and  councillors  of  that  monarch,  the 
Counts  Arranda,  Florida  Blanca,  and  Campomanes, 
introduced  into  the  internal  administration  of  Spain, 
especially  its  finances  and  tactics,  an  order  and 
regularity  which  had  been  long  unknown  in  that 
country.  Agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry 
were  beginning  to  recover  from  their  languor,  when 
the  American  war  again  threw  them  into  a  state 
of  fatal  depression.3 

Before  quitting  Naples  to  take  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Spain,  Don  Carlos,  who,  as  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  had  the  title  of  Charles  VIL,  pub- 
lished a  fundamental  law,  bearing,  that  agreeably 
to  former  treaties  which  did  not  admit  the  union 
of  the  Italian  States  with  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
be  transferred  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to 
hia  third  son  Don  Ferdinand ;  as  his  eldest  son. 
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J3on  Philip,  was  incapable  of  reigning,  and  hk 
second,  Don  Carlos,  was  destined  for  the  throne 
of  Spain.  He  intrusted  the  administration  to  a 
re^<Micy,  during  the  nonage  of  the  young  prince, 
who8e  majority  was  fixed  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
Py  this  law  he  regulated  the  order  of  sucxessioa 
which  was  to  take  place  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  wliich  was  the  same  aa  that 
which  Philip  V.  had  established  in  Spain  at  the 
Cortes  of  1713.  After  the  descendants  male  and 
female  of  his  own  body,  Charles  substituted  his 
brothers  Don  Philip,  Duke  of  Parma,  and  Don 
Louis ;  adding,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
uhould  never  in  any  case  be  united  with  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  This  regulation  of  the  new  King  of 
Spain  accorded  perfectly  with  the  tenna  of  the 
seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  (1738), 
which  secured  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to 
that  prince  and  his  descendants,  male  and  female ; 
and  failing  them,  to  his  younger  brothere  and  their 
descendants,  of  both  sexes. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  condnued,  however,  to 
enforce  his  right  of  reversion  to  that  part  of  Pla- 
centia,  which  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  had  secured  to  him,  in  case  Don 
Carlos  should  remove  from  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  Court  of 
France,  wishing  to  retain  that  possession  for  Don 
Philip,  and  to  prevent  the  tranquillity  of  Italy  from 
being  disturbed  by  the  pretensions  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  engaged  to  procure  that  prince  an  equi* 
valent  with  which  he  should  have  reason  to  be  sa* 
tinfied.  This  equivalent  was  settled  (June  10. 
1763)  by  a  convention  concluded  at  Paris,  between 
France,  Spmn,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia.     The 
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Maanteaied  Ut  reMrict  bia  right  of  rBvenion  in 
lie  two  casea  apacified  in  tbe  seventh  article  of  the 
I'aty  o(  Aix-U-Chapel1e ;  viz.  (I.)  Fuling  tbe 
•iJc  detcendants  of  Don  Philip  ;  (2.)  Should  that 
nnce,  or  one  of  hia  descendaota,  be  called  either 
<i  the  ihrone  of  Spain  or  to  that  of  the  Two  Sid- 
I's ;  and  ^onld  one  or  other  of  theae  two  caaea 
iil'pen  iA  tbe  meantime,  the  crowns  of  France 
i\<\  Spain  engaged  that  tbe  King  of  Sardinia 
iiiuld  enjoy  tbe  game  amount  of  aonnal  revenue, 

'iich  might  Bccme  to  him  (after  dedncting  the 
\{ieaseB  of  administration),  fii>m  that  part  of  Pl»- 
'  iitia  on  tbe  Nws,  afaonld  be  ever  come   into 

lual  poeaeasion.  For  thii  pnipoae,  France  un- 
'Ttook,  by  a  special  agreement,  which  was  aigned 

i'aria  the  same  day  with  fhe  precedug,  to  pay 
!•:  King  of  Sardinia,  by  twelve  inatatmenta,  tbe 
'iti  of  eight  milliona  two  hnndred  liTres ;  on  con- 
>iian  of  reTST^ng  to  France,  ibonld  one  or  other 
I  iheee  alternativee  happen. 

The  andden  a^iandiBeinent  of  Rutsia,  unce 
le  time  of  Peter  tbe  Great,  bad  changed  the  po- 

ii-al  system  of  tbe  North.  That  power  had  raised 
Tself  to  the  firat  rank.  She  dictated  the  law  (o 
'/land  and  Sweden,  her  ancient  rivals  ;  disposed 

the  throne  of  Poland  on  erery  change  of  reign ; 
<<I  at  the  same  time  dedded  tbe  fate  of  Cosr- 
[id.  That  dncby,  which  bad  long  been  poss«s- 
'I  by  tbe  family  of  Kettler  who  held  it  as  a 
■{  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  had  become  vacant 
I  tbe  death  of  the  Dnke  Ferdinand,  tbe  last  male 
-c«>dant  of  that  Hooee.  Ann,  Eroprew  of  Rns- 
t.  being  then  only  Dncbess  of  Conrland,  )vd  a  fa- 
lurite,  named Erneat  Jeba ffiiOD,  a  man  laiaed by 
Sa2 
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fananey  wfaoae  grandfather  had  heeA  gfeom  to 
James  III.,  Duke  of  Coorland.  When  that  pim- 
joess  mounted  the  throne  of  Russia,  she  raised  Bi« 
ron  to  the  rank  of  Connt,  and  to  the  office  of  Great 
Chamberlun  and  Prime  Minister.  The  hanghty 
favourite  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  the  family 
of  Biron,  in  France ;  and  prevailed  widi  the  fins* 
press  to  grant  him  the  duchy  of  Courland.  At 
the  death  of  the  last  Duke,  he  even  succeeded  ia 
getting  himself  elected  by  the  States  of  that 
country  (1737) ;  with  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Rna* 
aian  troops,  which  the  Empress  had  sent  to  Mitiaii, 
to  support  his  election.  He  was  invested  in  the 
duchy  by  the  Republic  of  Poland,  to  be  pooeeaaed 
by  himself  and  his  heirs-male ;  but  he  did  not  ]<»g 
enjoy  this  new  dignity^  He  was  deprived  of  it  on 
the  death  of  the  Empress  (1740) ;  and  baniahed  te 
Siberia  by  the  Grand  Dndiees  Ann,  mother  of  the 
youn^  Emperor.  This  princess  caused  a  new  elec- 
tion to  be  made  by  the  nobility  of  Coorland.  The 
duchy  was  then  oonfeired  on  Louis  Ernest,  Prinee 
of  Brunswick,  who  waa  to  marry  Elindietfa,  dnngb- 
ter  of  Peter  the  Great.  But  the  young  Emperor, 
Iwan,  having  been  dethroned  immediately  afher« 
the  Prince  of  Brunswick  never  obtuned  poosoamon 
of  the  duchy.  The  Empress  Elisabeth  having  de- 
clared to  the  Republic  of  Poland  that  the  Dnke 
dei  Biron  should  never  be  liberated  from  his  eadile, 
Augustus  III.,  King  of  Poland,  declared  die  dudiy 
of  Courland  vacant.  He  then  prevailed  on  tiie 
Slates  of  that  conntry  to  elect  his  own  son,  Ainoe 
Charles,  whom  he  solemnly  invested  in  the  dndiy 
(1769). 

A  new  change  happened  at  the  death  of  the 
Empress  EKsabetbi  in  1762.    F^ter  HI.,  on  Ini 
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3cc«iML  to  the  throne  of  Rnmia,  readied  the 
"like  de  Biroa  from  his  exile.  The  Empress,  Ca- 
''icriot  II.,  who  ■QcceedeU  htr  husband  thu  soma 
V'^,  vent  e^en  brther  than  this  ;  she  deoisuded 
;^if  reiMration  of  de  Biron  to  the  duch^  of  Conr- 
<inil,  Bod  obliged  Princ«  Charles  of  Saxony  to 
-'itc  it  Dp  to  him  (1769).  The  Duke  de  Biron 
iisn  migaed  the  duchy  to  his  son  Pet«r,  who, 
'^'ni  reign  of  twenty-five  yean,  gave  in  his  de- 
»^'*m  to  the  Empress  ;  when  the  States  of  Coor- 
md  uhI  Semigallia  made  a  formal  snboiisiion  to 
'nMia(MareL.28.  1795). 

I'be  aethronement  of  Peter  lUq  which  we  hare 
«i  mentioned,  was  an  erent  rery  faroorable  to 
'cQRiark,  as  tt  relieved  that  kugdom  from  a  rain- 
"^  nt  with  which  it  was  threatened  on  the  part 
'  ilw  Emperor.  Peter  lU.  was  tlie  head  of  the 
^'laie  of  Holatein-Gottorp,  whom  Denmark  had  de- 
i'dof  their  poBsessions  in  Sleswick,  by  taking  ad- 
"iiaje  of  the  disasters  that  befel  Sweden,  which 
''  jiroteeted  that  family  against  the  Danish  kings. 
lie  Dakes  of  Molatem-Goltotp  exclumed  against 
3t  naorpation  ;  to  which  the  Court  of  Denmark 
'I  nothing  to  oppose,  exoept  their  right  of  con- 

■I,  and  the  gnarBntee  whicli  the  Kings  of  France 
'I  England,  as  mediators  in  the  treaty  of  Stock- 
'"0,  bad  given  to  Denmark  with  respect  to 
"-wick. 

^''ler  III.  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  tbrcHie  of 
'■sia,  when  he  began  to  concert  means  for  re- 
^Ting  his  ancient  patrimonial  domains,  and  »- 
iinng  the  wrongs  which  the  Di^es  of  Holstein- 
Hurp,  his  ancestor,  had  received  at  the  hanili  of 
liTnark.  Being  determined  to  make  war  against 
'I  power,  he  attached  the  King  of  Prussia  to  hii 
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causp,  and  marched  a  Russian  army  of  60,000  met 
tovirards  the  frontiers  of  Denmark.  Six  thousand 
Prussians  were  to  join  this  army,  which  ww  svp- 
ported  by  a  Russian  fleet  to  be  stationed  on 
the  coasts  of  Pomerania.  The  King  of  Denmuk 
made  every  effort  to  repel  the  invasion  with  whidi 
he  was  threatened.  He  set  on  foot  an  amy  of 
70,000  men,  the  command  of  which  he  intnuted  to 
M.  de  St  Germain,  a  distinguished  French  officer. 

The  Danish  army  advanced  towards  Meckleo- 
burg,  and  established  their  head-quarters  in  t>ia 
town  of  that  name,  one  league  from  Wismar.    The 
Danish  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty  6ail  of  the  line 
and  eleven  frigates,  appeared  at  the  sametime  off 
Rostock.     The  flames  of  war  were  about  to  Idn* 
die  in  the  North,  and  Peter  III.  was  on  the  pmnt 
of  joining  his  army  in  person  at  Mecklenburg, 
when  he  was  dethroned,  after  a  short  reign  of  sim 
months  (July  9. 1762).    The  Empress  Catharine  11^ 
who  succeeded  him,  did  not  think  fit  to  espouae  the 
quarrel  of  her  husband.     She  immediately  recalled 
the  Russian  army  from  Meddenburg ;  and  being 
desirous  of  establishing  the  tranquillity  of  the  Noftk 
on  a  solid  basis,  and  confirming  a  good  understand- 
ing between  the  two  principal  branches  of  the 
House  of  Holstein,  she  agreed,  by  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance with  the  King  of  Denmark  (1765),  to  tei^ 
minate  all  these  differences  by  a  provisional  ar- 
rangement, which  was  not  to  iteke  effect  until  the 
majority  of  the  Grand  Duke  Paul,  the  son  of 
Peter  III. 

This  accommodation  between  the  two  Comta 
was  signed  at  Copenhagen  (April  22. 1762).  The 
Empress,  in  the  name  of  her  aon,  gave  up  her 
clidm  to  the  ducal  part  of  Sleswick,  occupied  by  the 
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King  of  Denmark.  She  cedeA,  moreoTer,  to  that 
Korereign  a  portion  of  Motstein,  pomessed  by  the 
family  of  Gottorp,  in  exchange  for  the  counties  of 
Oldtnibnrg  Bud  Delmenhotit.  It  was  agreed,  that 
thi-se  counties  shunld  be  erected  into  duchies,  ami 
lljat  the  ancient  lafTrege  uf  Holatein-Gollorp,  at 
the  Imperial  Diet,  should  be  transferred  to  them. 
Tliis  proriaional  treaty  was  ratified  when  the  Grand 
Dake  cune  of  ^e ;  and  the  traiuference  of  the 
reded  territories  took  place  in  1773.  At  the  eama 
time  that  princo  dedared,  that  he  designed  the 
coantiec  of  Oldenbai^  and  Delmenhont  to  form 
an  establishment  for  a  yonnger  branch  of  his  fa- 
mily, that  of  Eotin ;  to  which  the  contracting 
l>(iwNS  also  aecnred  the  bithopric  of  Lub'ec,  to 
be  held  in  perpetoal  possessioa.  The  Bishop  of 
Lubec,  tbe  head  of  the  younger  branch  of  the 
Gottorp  family,  was  that  same  year  put  in  posses- 
KJOD  of  the  conntiet  of  OMenbnrg  and  Delmen- 
boret ;  and  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  erected  these 
comitiea  into  a  duchy  and  fief-male  of  the  Empire, 
under  the  title  of  the  Dncby  of  Holstoia-Olden- 
burg. 

Here  it  yrSl  be  neceswry  to  advert  to  the  revo- 
Imiona  that  took  place  in  the  Island  of  Corsica, 
which,  after  a  long  series  of  troubles  and  distrac- 
tions, paMed  ftom  the  dominion  of  Genoa  to  that 
of  France.  The  oppressions  which  the  Conicans 
had  anSered  nnder  the  Government  of  the  Genoese, 
who  treated  them  with  extreme  rigour,  had  ren- 
ilered  their  yoke  odions  and  insnpportable.  They 
rune  several  times  in  rebellion  against  the  Republi- 
rans ;  but  from  the  want  of  union  among  them- 
^vlvea,  they  fuled  in  tbn  different  attempts  which 
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they  made  for  effectiag  their  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence. 

One  of  the  last  insurrections  of  the  Corsicans 
was  that  of  1729.  They  chose  for  their  leader 
Andrew  Ceccaldi  of  a  noble  family  in  the  Island, 
and  Luigi  Giafferi,  a  man  of  courage  and  an  en- 
thusiast for  liberty.  The  Genoese,  after  trying  in 
vain  to  subdue  the  insurgents,  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  protection  of  foreigners. 
They  applied  to  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  who 
sent  them  several  detachments  of  troops  nnder  the 
command  of  General  Wachtendonk,  and  Prince 
Frederic  Louis  of  Wurtemberg.  The  Corsicans^ 
too  feeble  to  oppose  an  enemy  so  superior  in 
strength,  were  glad  to  lay  down  their  arms.  But 
the  war  about  the  Polish  Succession  having  obliged 
the  Emperor  to  withdraw  his  troops,  the  Islanders 
raised  a  new  insurrection.  A  getaeral  assembly 
was  then  convened,  which  declared  Corsica  to  be 
a  free  and  independent  republic  (1734),  Giafieri, 
was  reelected  General,  and  had  for  his  colleague  Hy- 
acinthus  Paoli,  father  to  the  famous  general  of  that 
name.  Thus  the  Genoese,  after  lavishing  much 
expense  on  auxiliary  troops,  bad  the  mortification 
to  find  themselves  still  in  the  same  condition  in 
which  they  were,  before  receiving  the  Imperial 
succours.  They  then  took  into  their  pay  bodies 
of  Swiss  and  Grison  troops ;  and  even  inlisted  out- 
laws and  vagabonds,  and  placed  them  in  ihdr 
ranks  to  oppose  the  Corsicans. 

It  happened,  during  these  transactions,  that  an 
adventurer  appeared  in  Corsica,  the  celebrated 
Theodore  Baron  Neuhof.  He  was  descended  of  a 
noble  family  in  the  county  oi  Mark,  in  Westpha- 
lia; and  having  procured  anna  and  ammunition 
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( Tgnis,  bt  lepund  to  Corsica  (1730),  where  hi 
■2f  ileienobed  to  by  hia  fortune.  HU  enga^np 
4flii«r8,  added  to  the  proaperta  which  he  held  oui 
3  poffafol  foreign  asai»tance,  induced  the  Conv 
ij  10  eoBlet  on  him  the  royal  di(>iiity.  He  wai 
Mmed  King  of  Corsica,  and  iinmedtat^ly  aS' 
iteil  liie  exteniil  badges  of  royalty.  He  ap' 
itcil  gnardi  ind  officera  of  state,  coined  muney 
ii  oivD  nune,  and  created  an  order  of  kniglit- 
I,  oiled  tbe  Rdeaqttiim.  Taldng  adrantagc 
e  entbonum  irith  which  he  had  inspired  th« 
■ctsa,  be  boldly  made  war  on  the  Genoenei 
aii  several  of  thrir  places  under  blockade, 
lis  money  being  exhaoat^d,  and  the  people 
img  to  cool  in  their  attachment  towards  him, 
•k  the  determination  of  applying  for  asiist' 
0  foreignera.  He  embarked  for  Hotlanil, 
he  fotmd  means  to  engage  a  society  of  mer' 
\iy  tbe  allurements  of  a  lacrative  commerce 
irdica,  to  famish  htm  wiUi  artillery,  ammn- 
nd  other  supplies,  with  which  he  return- 
e  Island. 

•  tliese  arcnmataneea,  the  Genoese,  threat- 
h  losing  for  erer  their  aorereipity  ovei 
'utered  into  sn  BAsociation  with  the  Court 
lies.  This  Court,  fearing  that  England 
e  adrontage  of  these  disturbances  to  get 
of  the  Island,  concerted  measures  witli 
lyf  Vienna,  for  obliging  the  Coraicans  t« 
(heir  alle^'ance  to  the  Genoese.  Foi 
>■,  &  plaa  of  pacification  was  drawn  uf 
s,  and  Count  de  Boissieux  was  charged 
nto  execution.  This  General  lauded  ii 
1 7S8),  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  I-VencI 
aud      hia  arrivB]     determined    Khq 
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Theodore  to  abandon  Conica»  and  seek  his  tnkiy 

in  flight.  He  retired  to  London,  where  he  was 
imprisoned  for  debt.  After  a  long  captivity  he  was 
set  at  liberty,  and  died  in  a  Btate  of  misery  (1756). 
Boissienx  harassed  the  Cersicans  exceedingly,  but 
he  failed  in  his  efforts  to  reduce  them  to  submis* 
sion.  His  successor,  the  Marquis  de  Maillebois, 
was  more  fortunate ;  he  took  his  measures  with 
such  precision  and  yigour,  that  he  obliged  the  Is- 
landers to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  receive  the  law 
from  the  conqueror.  Their  Geneialst  Giafferi  and 
Paoli,  retired  to  Naples. 

The  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  having 
obliged  the  French  Court  to  recall  their  troope 
from  Corsica,  that  island  became  the  scene  of  new 
disturbances.  Gafforioand  Matra  then  took  upoo 
them  the  functions  of  generalship,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs.  They  had  a  colleague  and  c«k 
adjutor  in  the  person  of  Count  Rivarola,  a  native 
of  Corsica,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  some  Eng- 
lish vessels  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Genoese 
from  Bastia  and  San  Fiorenzo.  The  Conicans 
might  have  pushed  their  advantages  much  farther, 
if  they  could  have  subdued  their  own  feuds  and 
private  animosities,  and  employed  themselves  solely 
in  promoting  the  public  interest ;  but  their  inteinal 
divisions  retarded  their  success,  and  allowed  their 
enemies  to  recover  the  places  they  had  conqaered. 
Ilivarola  and  Matra  having  resigned  the  comraaadt 
the  sole  chaige  devolved  on  Gafforio,  who  was  a 
man  of  rare  merit  and  of  tried  valour.  He  was  be- 
ginning to  civilize  his  countrymen,  and  to  give 
some  stability  to  the  government  of  the  ialam^ 
when  he  was  assassinated,  as  is.  supposed,  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  Genoese  (1753}.     His  4m^ 
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island  of  Capraja(  1767).  They  eren took  poi 
of  AjacciOy  and  some  other  parts  whicfartbe  French 
had  thoaght  fit  to  abandon.  At  the  same  time  the 
shipping  of  the  Corsicans  made  incessant  incaraioos 
on  the  Genoese,  and  annoyed  their  commerce. 

The  Senate  of  Genoa,  conrinced  at  last  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  subdue  the  ishmd,  and 
seeing  the  time  approach  when  the  French  troops 
were  to  take  their  departnue,  took  the  reeoiadon 
of  surrendering  their  rights  over  Corsica  to  the 
crown  of  France,  by  a  treaty  which  was  signed  at 
Versailles  (May  15.  1768).  The  King  pranised 
to  restore  the  island  of  Capnga  to  the  Repablic 
He  guaranteed  to  them  all  their  possessions  on 
terra  firma ;  and  engaged  to  pay  them  anaaally  for 
ten  years,  the  sum  of  200,000  litres.  The  Ge> 
noese  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  reclaim- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  Corsica,  on  reimbnrsiiig  the 
King  for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  he  was 
about  to  undertake,  aa  well  as  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  troops.  This  treaty  occasioned  strong  re- 
monstrances on  the  part  of  the  Corsicans*  who 
prepared  themselves  for  a  vigorous  defence.  The 
first  campaign  turned  to  their  advantage*  It  coat 
France  several  thousand  men,  and  about  thirty 
millions  of  ejqienses.  The  Duke  de  Choiseal,  fiv 
from  being  discouraged  by  these  disasters,  trans* 
ported  a  strong  force  into  the  island.  He  pot  the 
Count  de  Vaux  in  the  place  of  the  Marquifl  de 
Chauvelin,  who,  by  the  skilful  dispositions  which  he 
made,  found  himself  master  of  all  Corsica,  in  less 
than  two  months.  The  Islanders  not  having  re- 
ceived from  England  the  supplies  which  they  had 
requested,  the  prospect  of  which  had  kept  up  xheir 
oaragOi  considered  i(  rash  and  hopeless  co  make 
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tained,Bl  the  Diet  of  Wilaa  (1563),  the  right  of  en- 
joying*  along  with  the  Greeks,  all  the  prerogatives 
of  their  rank,  and  of  being  admitted  without  dis- 
tinction, both  to  the  assemblies  of  the  Diet,  and  the 
offices  and  dignities  of  the  Republic  Moreover, 
their  religions  and  political  liberties  had  been 
guaranteed  in  the  moat  ^lemn  manner,  not  only 
by  treaties  of  alliance,  and  the  Pacta  Conventa 
of  the  kings,  bat  also  by  the  laws  and  constitataoa 
of  their  kingdom.  The  Catholics  having  afterwards 
become  the  stronger  party,  their  zeal,  animated  by 
their  Clergy  and  the  Jesuits,  led  them  to  peraeeote 
those  whom  they  regarded  as  hereticB.  They  had 
in  varions  ways  drcomscribed  their  religions  libera 
ties,  especially  at  the  Diet  of  1717 ;  and  in  those  of 
1733  and  1736,  they  went  so  £ur  as  to  exclude  them 
from  the  diets  and  tribunals,  and  in  general  firom 
all  places  of  trust ;  only  preserving  the  peace  with 
them  according  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  RepdUic 
The  Dissidents  availed  themselves  of  the  in- 
fluence which  the  Empress  of  Russia  had  aecnred 
in  the  afiiairs  of  Poland,  to  obtain  by  her  means 
the  redress  of  their  gri^vances•  That  princesa  in* 
iteq»osed  more  e^[)ecially  in  fitvour  of  the  GreelBB, 
according  to  the  ninth  article  of  the  peace  of  Mas- 
cow  between  Russia  and  Poland  (1686) ;  whik 
the  Courts  of  Berlin,  Stockholm,  London,  and 
Copenhagen,  as  guarantees  of  the  peace  of  Ofiva, 
nidged  the  second  article  of  that  treaty  in  anppoit 
of  the  Protestant  dissenters.  Far  from  yididing 
to  an  intercession  so  powerful,  the  Diet  of  Wsr^ 
saw,  instigated  by  the  cleigy  and  the  Court  of 
Rome,  in  the  year  1766  confirmed  all  the  foaner 
laws  against  the  Ph>testaats  which  the  foreign 
courts  had  desired  to  be  altered  and  amended. 
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17SS,  1 7S6k  and  1766,  were  anniiUed;  end  a 
nor  court,  composed  eqaallyof  bothpartiee,wft 
ed  to  them,  for  terminating  all  disputes  whicb  mi|^ 
firise  between  persons  of  different  religions.  This 
i€t  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  peace  and  al* 
liance  concluded  at  Wanaw  between  Russia  and 
Poland  (Feb.  24.  1768)*  by  which  these  two  powen 
goaranteed  to  each  other  the  whole  of  their  poe- 
eessions  in  Europe.  The  Empress  of  Rnsaia  gva- 
nmteed,  more  especially,  the  liberty,  constitittioB, 
aai  inlegr8(lit|r*of  the  Polish  Republic 

The  act  we  have  just  now  mentioned,  as  weU 
as  another  which  modified  what  were  c^ed  the 
cardinal  or  fnndamental  laws  of  the  Republic,  Imw" 
ing  displeased  a  great  majority  of  the  Poles,  they 
used  every  effort  to  hare  these  acta  recalled.  The 
Diet  of  1768  was  no  sooner  terminated,  than  Amj 
formed  themsekes  into  a  eonfedeney  at  Bar  in 
Podolia,  for  the  defence  of  their  religion  and  libcs^ 
ties.  By  degrees,  these  extended  to  several  Fa* 
iatinatee,  and  were  at  length  combined  into  a  ge- 
neral confederation,  under  the  Marshal  Count  He 
Pac  The  standards  of  these  confederatea  ben 
npresentations  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Infast 
Jesus.  Like  the  Crusaders  of  the  middle  ages, 
they  wore  embroidered  crosses  on  their  gameiifeB, 
with  the  motto  To  Conquer  or  Die.  The  Rib»> 
aiaas  despatched  troops  to  disperse  the  eonfeder* 
ates  as  hut  as  they  combined :  But  at  length,  with 
the  assistance  of .  France,  and  M.  De  Veigennas, 
the  French  Ainbassador  at  the  Porte,  they  ane* 
ceeded  in  stirring  up  the  Turks  against  the  Ra»> 
sians.  The  war  between  these  two  Empires  bniK 
ut  towards  the  end  of  1768,  which  pfovied  dia» 
Btrous  for  the  Turks,  and  suppressed  alaa  the 
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tbe  greater  ptrt  of  the  garriioii  put  to  tbe  cwonL 

1^  Empren  did  not  confine  befielf  to  rapgls- 
iBg  tbe  Turks  on  the  banks  of  the  Dneister  and 
the  Danube,  and  barasfting  their  commeree  in  the 
Black  Sea.     She  formed  the  bold  project  of  aft- 
tacking  them  at  the  aame  time  in  the  iahadi  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Greeoe  and 
•the  Morea.     A  Russian  fleet,  under  Uie  cobsbmumI 
of  Alexis  Orloff  and  Admiral  Spiritoff,  sailed  from 
the  Baltic,  and  passed  the  Noithem  Seaa  and  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  on  their  way  to  the  Archipali^o. 
Being  joined  by  the  squadron  of  Rear^Adniral 
Eiphinstone,  they  fought  an  obstinate  battle  with 
tbe  fleet  of  the  Capitan  Pacha  (July  5.  1770), 
between  Scio  and  Anatolia.     The  shipo  of  tbt 
two  commanders,  Spiritoff  and  the  Capitan  Pacha, 
haying  met  in  the  engagement,  one  of  them  cangfo 
fire,  when  both  were  blown  into  the  air.     Daric- 
ness  separated  the  combatants ;  but  the  Turks  ha- 
ving imprudently  retired  to  the  narrow   bay  ef 
Chism6,  the  Ruseians  pursued  them,  and  bomt 
their  whole  fleet  during  the  night.     This  diaaaler 
threw  the  city  of  Constantinople  into  great  coB" 
atemation  ;  and  the  bad  state  of  defence  in  which 
the  Dardanelles  were,  gave  them  reason  to  fear, 
that  if  the  Russians  had  known  to  take  advantage 
of  this  panic,  it  would  hare  been  easy  for  them  te 
have  carried  the .  Turkish  capital.     Reai^  Admiral 
£lpbinstone,  who  commanded  one  of  the  RusaisA 
squadrons,  had  suggested  that  advice;  but  the  Ra»> 
aian  Admirals  did  not  think  proper  to  follow  it. 

The  war  on  the  Danube  was  continued  neit 

year,  though  feebly  ;  but  the  second  Russiaa  anny, 

under  the  command  of  Prince  Dolgorukt,  aa^ 

ded  in  forcing  the  lines  at  Pereki^y  defended 
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An  agraemeBt  to  this  efiect  was  negotiated  witk 
the  Porte,  and  signed  at  Constantinople  (July  6. 
1771).  This  convention,  however,  was^not  ra- 
tified, the  Court  of  Vienna  haWng  changed  it» 
mind  on  account  of  the  famous  dismemborment  of 
Poland,  concerted  between  it  and  the  Coorta  of 
Berlin  and  St  Peterebuig.  The  Empress  thm 
consented  to  restore  to  the  Turks  the  provinoea 
of  Moldavia  and  Wdlachia,  on  the  condoaioa  of 
the  peace;  and  the  Court  of  Vienna  again  «ti» 
gaged  to  exert  its  friendly  interference  in  negodaft- 
ing  peace  between  Russia  and  the  Porte* 

In  consequence  of  these  events,  the  year  1772 
was  passed  entirely  in  negociataons.  A  suspen- 
sion of  arms  was  agreed  to  between  the  two  bdli* 
gerent  powers.  A  Congress  was  opened  at  Foe- 
zaai  in  Moldavia,  under  the  mediation  of  the  Contts 
of  Berlin  and  St  Petersburg.  This  Congress  was 
followed  by  another,  which  was  held  at  Bnchanst 
in  Wallachia.  Both  of  these  meetings  proved  in* 
effBCtual,  the  Turks  having  consideced  the  con- 
ditions proposed  by  Russia  as  inadmissible;  mad 
what  displeased  them  still  more  was,  the  article 
relative  to  the  independence  of  the  Tartan  in  tbe 
Crimea.  This  they  rejected  as  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  their  religion,  and  as  tending  to  eaia* 
blish  a  rivalry  between  the  two  Caliphs.  Tliey 
sncceeded,  however,  in  settling  the  nature  of  the 
religious  dependence  under  which  the  Khans  of  the 
Crimea  were  to  remain  with  regard  to  the  Porte ; 
Imt  they  could  not  possibly  agree  as  to  the  awren* 
der  of  tbe  ports  of  Jenikaleh  and  Kerdi ;  nor  as  te 
the  unrestrained  liberty  of  navigation  in  the  Torkiek 
seas,  which  the  Russians  demanded*  After  iheaa 
Gonferenises  had  been  repeatedly  broken  eff,  hoeti* 
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lities  Gommenced  anew  (1773).  The  Russians 
twice  attempted  to  estabtiRh  themsrlves  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  but  without  being  able 
to  accomplish  it.  They  lost,  besides,  a'  great 
namber  of  men  in  the  different  actions  which  they 
fought  with  the  Turks. 

The  last  campaign,  that  of  1774,  was  at  length 
decisive.  Abdul  Hammed,  who  had  just  succeed- 
ed bis  brother  MuKtapha  111.  on  the  throne  of  Con- 
otantinople,  being  eager  to  raise  the  glory  of  the 
Ottoman  arms,  made  extraordinary  preparations 
for  this  campaign.  His  troops,  reckoned  about 
•300,000  men,  greatly  surpassed  the  Russians  in 
point  of  number ;  but  they  were  not  equal  in  point 
of  discipline  and  military  skill.  About  the  end 
of  June,  Marshal  Romanzow  passed  the  Danube> 
without  meeting  any  obstacle  from  the  Ottoman 
army.  That  General  took  advantage  of  a  mistake 
which  the  Grand  Vizier  had  committed,  in  pitch- 
ing his  camp  near  Schumla  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  his  detachments,  and  cut  off  his  communica- 
tion with  these  troops,  and  even  with  his  military 
stores.  A  body  of  28,000  Turks,  who  were  bring- 
ing a  convoy  of  four  or  five  thousand  waggons  to 
the  army,  having  been  defeated  by  General  Ka- 
roenski,  and  the  waggons  burnt,  this  event  struck 
terror  into  the  camp  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  who, 
seeing  his  army  on  the  point  of  disbanding,  agreed 
to  treat  with  Marshal  Romanzow  on  such  terms 
as  that  General  thought  fit  to  prescribe. 

Peace  was  signed  in  the  Russian  camp  at  Kai- 
nargi,  four  leagues  from  Silistria.  By  that  treaty^ 
the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  Boudziac,  and  Cuban, 
were  declared  entirely  independent  of  the  Porte 
to  be  governed  henceforth  by  their  own  sovereign 
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Rottiaobtiuned  forber  mercbant  vesaels  free  and 
restrained  navigation  in  all  the  Tarkiab  seas.  She 
restored  to  the  Turks  Bessarabia,  Moldavia*  and 
Wallachia ;  as  well  as  the  islands  in  the  Archipe- 
lago which  were  still  in  her  possession.  Bat  she 
reserved  the  city  and  territory  of  Azoft^  tbe  two 
Kabartas,  the  fortresses  of  Jenikaleh  and  Kerch 
in  the  Crimea,  and  the  Castle  of  Kinbum»  at  the 
month  of  the  Dnieper,  opposite  Oczakoff,  with 
the  neck  of  land  between  the  Bog  and  the  Dnie- 
per, on  which  the  Empress  afteriwds  built  a  new 
city,  called  Chersom,  to  serve  as  an  entrepdt  for 
her  commerce  with  the  Levant.  The  foundatioa 
of  this  city  was  laid  by  General  Hannibal  (Oet- 
19.  1778),  on  the  western  bank  of  tbe  Dneiper, 
fifteen  versts  above  the  confluence  of  the  logidets 
with  that  river. 

The  House  of  Austria  also  reaped  advanlagea 
from  that  war,  by  the  occupation  of  BnkowiM^ 
which  she  obtained  from  Russia,  who  had  con- 
quered it  from  the  Turks.  This  part  of  Molda- 
T^a,  comprehending  the  districts  of  Sucaawa  and 
Czemowitz,  was  claimed  by  the  Court  of  Vienna 
as  one  of  its  ancient  territories  in  Transylvania» 
which  had  been  usurped  by  the  princes  of  Molda* 
via.  The  Porte,  who  was  indebted  to  Austria  for 
the  restitution  of  this  .latter  province,  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  abandon  the  districts  claimed  by 
Austria.  Prince  Ghikas  of  Moldavia,  having  opr 
posed  the  cession  of  these  provinces,  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  the  Porte ;  and  Bnkowina  ifnM  oon- 
firmed  to  Austria  by  subsequent  conventioni  (1776, 
and  1777),  which  at  the  same  time  regulated  iha  li- 
mits between  the  two  States.  The  peaceof  Kainai;gi» 
though  glorious  for  Russia,  proved  moat  calamifw 
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for  the  Ottoman  Porte.     By  establishing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Tartars,  it  lost  the  Turks  one  of 
their  principal  bulwarks  against  Russia ;  and  they 
were  indignant  at  seeing  the  Russians  established 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  permitted  unrestrained  lia- 
rigation  in  all  the  Turkish  seas.     Henceforth  they 
hfld  reason  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  their  capi- 
tal, which  might  be  assailed  with  impunity,  and 
its  supplies  intercepted,  on  the  least  disturbance 
that  might  arise  between  the  two  Empires. 
-   The  many  disasters  which  the  Turks  had  expe- 
rienced in  the  war  we  ha^e  now  mentioned,  had  a 
direct  influence  on  the  fate  of  Poland,  which  end- 
ed in  the  dismemberment  of  that  kingdom.     This 
erent,  which  had  been  predicted  by  John  Casimir 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  brought  about  by 
the  mediation  of  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna 
foe  the  restoration  of  peace  between  Russia  and 
Turkey.     The  conditions  of  that  treaty, .  which 
were  dictated  by  the  Empress  Catherine  II.,  har- 
ing  displeased  the  Court  of  Vienna,  which  had 
itooreorer  displayed  hostile  intentions  against  Russia^ 
by  despatching  troops  into  Hungary,  and  taking  pos- 
session of  a  part  of  Poland,  which  Austria  claimed  as 
anciently  belonging  to  Hungary,  the  Empress  took 
this  occasion  of  observing  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prus- 
BiR,  who  then  sojourned  at  her  Court,  that  if  Austria 
eeemed  inclined  to  dismember  Poland,  the  other 
neighbouring  powers  were  entitled  to  do  the  same. 
This  overture  was  communicated  by  Prince  Henry 
to  his  brother  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  resolved  to 
asct  on  this  new  idea.     He  foresaw  it  would  be  a 
pn>per  means  for  indemnif3dng  Russia,  contenting 
Austria,  and  augmenting  his  own  territories,  by 
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establishing  a  communication  '  between  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia,  and  his  duchy  of  Bninciebnrg. 
These  considerations  induced  him  to  set  on  foot 
a  negotiation  with  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  St 
Petersburg.  He  gave  the  former  to  underatand, 
that  if  war  should  break  out  between  Austria  and 
Russia,  he  could  not  but  take  part  in  it  as  the  ally 
of  the  latter  power ;  while  he  represented  to  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  that  if  she  would  consent  to 
restore  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  the  Turks,  and 
indemnify  herself  by  a  part  of  Poland,  she  would 
avoid  a  new  war,  and  facilitate  an  acx;ommodation 
with  the  Porte.  In  this  manner  did  he  succeed, 
after  a  long  and  difficult  n^otiation,  in  recom- 
mending to  the  two  Imperial  courts,  a  project 
which  was  to  give  Europe  the  example  of  a  king- 
dom dismembered  on  mere  reasons  of  convenience* 
A  preliminary  agreement  was  drawn  up;  in  whicb 
the  equality  of  the  respective  portions  of  the  three 
courts  was  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  intended 
partition.  A  negotiation  waa  afterwards  entered 
into  at  St  Petersbui^,  for  regulating  the  portion  to 
be  given  to  the  Court  of  Vienna;  as  the  Empresa  and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  had  already  agre^  about  the  di- 
visions to  which  they  thought  they  might  lay  claim.'^ 
At  length  the  formal  conventions  were  signed  at 
St  Petersburg,  between  the  ministers  of  the  three 
Courts  (Aug.  5.  1772).  The  boundariea  of  the 
territories  and  districts,  which  were  to  fall  to  the 
share  of  the  three  powers  respectively,  were  there 
definitively  settled  and  guaranteed  to  each  other. 
They  agreed  to  defer  taking  possession  till  the 
month  of  September  following,  and  to  act  in  con- 
cert for  obtaining  a  final  arrangement  with  the  Re- 
public of  Poland.     The  Empresa  engaged  by  the 
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ia  the  Austrian  dinsion  was,  the  rich  salt  mats 
in  Wieliczka,  and  Bochnia,  and  Sambor,  wbidi 
fiiraiahed  salt  to  the  greater  part  of  Poland.  " 

Russia  obtained  for  her  share,  Polish  Livonia,  the 
greater  part  of  Witepsk  and  Polotsk,  the  whole  Pala- 
tinate of  Mscislaw,  and  the  two  extremities  of  the  Fs- 
latinate  of  Minsk.  '*  These  the  Empress  formed  in- 
to two  grand  governments,  those  of  Polotsk  and  Mo- 
chile  w.  The  King  of  Prussia  had  the  statea  of  Great 
Poland,  situated  beyond  the  Netze,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  Polish  Prussia,  except  the  cities  of  Dant- 
zic  and  Thorn,  which  were  reserved  to  Poland  *' 
That  republic,  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  the  King 
of  Prussia,  renounced  also  her  domanial  rights, 
and  the  reversion  which  the  treaties  of  Welau  and 
Bidgost  had  secured  to  her  with  regard  to  Elec- 
toral Prussia,  as  well  as  the  districts  of  Lauoi- 
burg,  Butow,  and  Draheim.  The  portion  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  was  so  much  the  more  important 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  as  it  united  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia  with  his  possessions  in  Germany ;  an4 
by  giring  him  the  command  of  the  Vistula,  it  made 
him  master  of  the  commerce  of  Poland  ;  especially 
4>f  the  corn-trade,  so  valuable  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  three  courts,  in  thus  dismembering  Poland, 
renounced,  in  the  most  formal  manner,  all  fiuiher 
pretensions  on  the  republic ;  and,  lastly,  to  con- 
summate their  work,  they  passed  an  act  at  War- 
saw, by  which  they  sanctioned  the  Uberum  veio, 
and  the  unanimity  in  their  decbions  formerly  used 
at  the  Diet  in  state  matters ;  the  crown  was  de- 
clared elective,  and  foreign  princes  were  declared 
to  be  excluded.  The  prerogative  of  the  King,  si* 
ready  very  limited,  was  circumscribed  still  more 
by  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  council ;  aad 
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It  was  Btattited,  tfaat  no  one  could  erer  change  this 
constitatlon,  of  which  the  three  powers  Imd  he- 
come  the  guarantees. 

[This  partition  of  Poland  must  he  regarded  as 
the  harhinger  of  the  total  overthrow  of  the  politi- 
cal system  which  for  three  hundred  years  had  pre- 
vailed in  Earope.  After  so  many  alliances  had 
been  formed,  and  so  many  wars  nndertaken,  to 
preserve  the  weaker  states  against  the  amhition  of 
the  greater,  we  here  find  three  powers  of  the  first 
rank  combining  to  dismember  a  state  which  had 
nevter  given  them  the  slightest  nmbrage.  The 
bttriers  between  legitimate  right  and  arbitrary 
power  were  thus  overthrown,  and  henceforth  the 
destiny  of  inferior  states  was  no  longer  secure. 
The  system  of  political  eqnilibriam  became  the 
j«8t  of  innovators,  and  many  well-disposed  men 
began  to  regard  it  as  a  chimera.  Though  the 
diief  blame  of  this  transaction  must  fall  on  the 
eonrts  of  St  Petersburg,  Bm-lin,  and  Vienna,  those 
of  London  and  Paris  were  accomplices  to  the 
crime,  by  allowing  this  spoliation  to  be  consum- 
inated  without  any  mark  of  their  reprobation.] 

In  Sweden,  the  aristocratic  system  had  prevail- 
ed since  the  changes  which  had  been  introduced 
into  the  form  of  government  by  the  revolution  of 
1720.  The  chief  power  resided  in  the  body  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  royal  authority  was  reduced  to 
a  mere  shadow.  The  same  factions,  the  Hats  and 
the  Bonnets,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  con- 
tinued to  agitate  and  distract  the  state.  The  Hats 
were  of  opinion,  that  to  raise  the  glory  of  Swe- 
den, and  to  recover  the  provinces  of  Livonia  and 
Finland;  it  was  necessary  to  cultivate  friendship 
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with  France  and  the  Portey  in  ofder  to 
their  support  in  caae  of  a  rapture  with  Ri 
The  Bonnets,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  ihuft 
Svredeni  exhausted  by  the  preceding  wan,  ought 
to  engage  in  no  undertaking  agamst  Pkuaaia.  la 
preferring  a  system  of  pacification^  they  had  oe 
other  object  in  view  than  to  maintain  peace  and 
good  understanding  with  all  states,  withcml  iBb* 
tinction.  These  two  fiMstious,  inst^;ated  by  fo- 
reign gold,  acquired  a  new  importance  when  tbs 
war  lm>ke  out  between  Russia  and  the  Porte.  It 
was  in  the  Diet  of  1769  that  the  Hats  found  xamm 
to  get  possession  of  the  government,  by  deprinng 
the  members  of  the  opposite  party  of  their  prin- 
cipal employments.  There  was  some  rcoaon  to 
believe  that  France,  in  consequence  of  ha  con- 
nesdons  with  the  Porte,  had  used  every  effort  ta 
stir  up  Sweden  against  Russia,  and  that  the  imi* 
sion  of  Vergennes,  who  passed  from  Conataali- 
nople  to  Stockholm,  had  no  other  object  than  thii- 
RusBia  had  then  to  make  every  ezertion  to  mise 
the  credit  and  influence  of  the  Bonnets,  in  otdsr 
to  maintain  peace  with  Sweden.  In  theae  eof 
deavours,  she  was  assisted  by  the  Court  of  Loa^ 
don,  who  were  not  only  willing  to  suppoct  tbs 
interests  of  Russia,  but  glad  of  the  opportnattf 
to  thwart  France  in  her  political  career. 

The  death  of  Adolphns  Frederick,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  meantime,  opened  up  a  new  field  for 
intrigue  in  the  diet,  which  was  summoned  on  ao* 
count  of  the  accession  of  his  son  and  anooesBtf 
Gustavus  lU.  (Fob.  12. 1771).  This  young  pci&M 
at  first  interposed  between  the  two  parties,  witb  a 
view  to  conciliate  them ;  but  with  so  little  wacceaB* 
that  it  rather  increased  their  animoeity ,  i 
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neta,  who  were  mpponed  b;  Rumw  and  England, 
ireat  ao  far  aa  to  reaolve  on  tbe  total  expnluon  of  the 
Hmb,  not  only  froia  the  senate,  bnt  from  all  other 
places  and  digiuttea  in  the  kingdotn.  LicentioiuneM 
then  became  extreme ;  and  circumscribed  as  the 
Hoyal  power  already  waa  io  the  timeof  Adolphns 
Frederic,  they  demanded  new  rertrictions  to  be 
imposed  on  hia  nicceaaor.  The  treaties  that  were 
projected  with  Rosua  and  England,  were  evident- 
ly tbe  resnlt  of  the  system  adopted  by  that  fiujtion 
who  had  now  aeized  the  leina  of  government. 

In  thifl  atate  of  afiairs,  tbe  yonog  king  saw  tbe 

neceaeity  of  attempting  some  change  in  the  syetein 

of  Kdminiatratioii.     His  gentleneaa  and  eloquence, 

and    bia  afiable  and  popular  manaeia  had  guned 

liim  B  number  of  partiaana.     He  poeeeaaed  in  an 

emiiMnt  degree  tbe  art  of  dianmnluion ;  and  while 

be  waa  T"»l''"g  every  arrangement  for  a  revolndon, 

aitd  concertiog  meanires  in  secret  with  the  Frendi 

iiiiliaanarinr,   be  aeemed  to  have  nothing  eo  moch 

at  heart  aa  to  convince  tbe  world  of  his  aincwe  at- 

tacbment  to  the  eelablisbed  constitution.  It  ia  all^ 

ed,  that  be  bad  sent  emisaariea  over  the  whole  king- 

d<Ma  to  atir  up  the  people  against  their  govemnn ; 

and  that  be  mig^t  have  aome  pretext  for  calling 

oat  ham  troops,  he  induced  Captain  HeUiduna,  the 

I   Blekingen,  to 

i  the  states  who 

ockholm. 

by  the  name  of 

tavui,  poblidied 

•it  hermroBched 

lich  he  showed  to 

Io  tbe  public  in- 

Frince  Charles, 
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the  King's  brother,  who  was  at  th«t  time  at  Lmd- 
scrona  in  Scbonen,  being  informed  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  commandant  of  CbriBtianstadt,  im- 
mediately assembled  the  troops  in  Uie  proTinces, 
and  marched  to  that  place,  with  the  intention,  as 
is  said,  of  stifling  the  revolt  in  its  birth.  The  news 
of  this  insnrrection  spread  consternation  in  die 
capital.  The  States  were  saspidons  of  the  King) 
and  took  measures  to  preyent  the  ambitions  de- 
aigns  which  they  supposed  him  to  entertun.  Hel- 
lichins,  was  proclaimed  a  rebel  by  the  Senate,  and 
guilty  of  high  treason.  They  advised  the  King  not 
to  quit  Stockholm,  the  command  of  which  was  jn- 
tmsted  to  a  senator,  the  Count  of  Kalling,  with 
the  most  ample  powers.  At  length  the  regiment 
of  Upland,  whose  officers  were  devoted  to  the  Se- 
nate, were  ordered  to  the  capital,  with  the  iateo- 
don,  as  is  eupposed,  of  arresting  the  King.  Tbat 
prince  then  saw  that  he  had  no  longer  time  to  de- 
lay, and  that  he  must  finish  the  execution  of  Ae 
{Am  which  he  had  proposed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  August,  the  King 
presented  himself  to  the  troops  who  mounted 
guard  at  the  palace ;  and  having  assembled  the  offi- 
cers, he  detailed  to  them  the  unfortunate  state  of 
the  kingdom,  as  being  the  consequence  of  those  dif 
sensions  which  had  distracted  the  Diet  for  more 
than  fourteen  months.  He  pointed  out  to  them 
the  necessity  of  abolishing  that  haughty  aristocrscy 
who  had  ruined  the  state,  and  to  restore  the  con* 
stitntion  to  what  it  was  before  the  revolution  of 
1680 ;  expressmg  at  the  aame  time  his  decided 
aversion  for  absolute  and  despotic  power.  Being 
"ttsured  of  the  fidelity  of  the  guards,  who  w»e  ea- 
r  to  take  the  oath  of  allegianee  to  him,  he  oi^ 
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dered  a  detachment  to  surronnd  the  Council  Cham- 
ber where  the  Senators  were  aaeembled,  and  put 
the  leaders  of  the  niling  party  under  arrest.     The 
artiUery  and  other  regiments  of  guards  having  also 
acknowledged  his  authority,  their  example  was  soon 
followed  by  all  the  colleges  (or  public  offices),  both 
«nTil  and  military.  The  arrest  against  Hellichius  was 
revoked,  and  the  regiment  of  Upland  received  orders 
to  march  back.     These  measures  and  some  others 
were  executed  with  so  much  skill  and  punctuality, 
that  the  public  tranquillity  was  never  disturbed ; 
and  by  five  o'ck>ck  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
the  revolution  seemed  to  be  accomplished  without 
shedding  a  single  drop  of  blood.     Next  day,  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  took  the  oath  to  the  King, 
and  the  assembly  of  the  States  was  summoned  to 
meet  on  the  21st.     On  that  day  the  King  caused 
the  palace  to  be  surrounded  by  troops,  and  cannons 
to  be  pointed  into  the  court  opposite  the  Chamber 
of  the  States.     Seated  on  his  throne,  and  aurround- 
by  his  guards,  the  King  opened  the  assembly  by  an 
energetic  discourse  which  he  addressed  to  the  mem- 
bers, in  which  he  pamted,  in  lively  colours,  the  de- 
plorable state  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  applying  some  prompt  remedy.    The 
new  form  of  government  which  he  had  prepared 
was  read  by  his  orders,  and  adopted  without  oppo- 
sition by  the  whole  four  orders  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Elmg  then  drew  a  psalm-book  from  hb  poc- 
ket, and  taking  off  his  crown,  began  to  sing  Te 
Deum^  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  whole  as- 
sembly.   Matters  passed  in  the  interior  of  the  pro- 
vinces with  as  little  tumult  and  opposition  as  in 
the  capital  and  principal  cities.     The  King's  bro- 
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then  received,  in  hb  nsme,  the  oath  of  fidelity  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  militaiy. 

In  virtue  of  this  new  form  of  government,  afl 
the  fdndamental  laws  introduced  tiince  1680  were 
cancelled  and  abolished.     The  succession  to  the 
throne  was  restricted  to  males  only.     The  lineal 
order,  and  the  right  of  primogeniture,  as  settled 
by  the  convention  of  1743,  and  by  the  decree  of 
the  Diet  of  1750,  were  confirmed.     The  Kii^ 
was  to  govern  alone,  according  to  the  lawa ;  and 
the  Senate  were  to  be  considered  as  his  conacil- 
lors.     All  the  senators  were  to  be  nominated  by 
the  King,  and  matters  were  no  longer  to  be  de- 
cided by  a  plurality  of  votes.     The  senators  wen 
simply  to  give  their  advice,  and  the  decision  be* 
longed  to  the  King.     Courts  of  justice,  howef«r» 
were  excepted.     The  chief  command  of  all  the 
forces  in  the  kingdom,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and 
the  supreme  direction  of  the  Exchequer,    were 
Gonfened  on  the  King.     On  the  report  of  the  se» 
nate,  he  filled  up  all  the  high  offices  in  the  atate^ 
both  military,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical.  He  alone  bad 
the  right  of  pardoning,  and  of  summoning  the  States^ 
who  could  never  assemble  on  their  own  authority, 
except  in  a  case  where  the  throne  became  vacant, 
by  the  total  extinction  of  the  royal  fiunily  in  the 
male  line.     The  duration  of  the  Diets  was  fixed 
for  three  months,  and  the  King  had  the  privilq;8 
of  dissolving  them  at  the  end  of  that  time.     He 
could  make  no  new  laws,  nor  interpret  the  old 
ones,  nor  impose  subsidies  or  assessments,  nor  de> 
clare  war,  widiout  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
States.     He  was  allowed,  however,  to  leVy  an  ex* 
tniordinary  tax,  in  cases  where  the  kingdom  might 
be  attack^  by  sudden  invasion  ;  but  on  the 
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mination  of  the  war,  the  States  were  to  be  afisem- 
bled,  and  the  new  tax  discontinued.  All  negocia- 
tions  for  peace»  traces,  and  alliances,  whether  of- 
fensive or  defensive,  were  reserved  to  the  Kingi 
by  whom  they  were  to  be  referred  to  the  Senate. 
If,  in  these  cases,  the  nnanimons  voice  of  the  Se- 
nate was  opposed  to  that  of  the  King,  it  became 
his  daty  to  acquiesce  in  their  opinion.  Every  Swe- 
dish citizen  was  to  be  judged  by  his  natural  judge. 
The  King  could  attaint  neither  the  life,  honour, 
nor  fortune  of  any  citizen,  otherwise  than  by  the 
legal  forms.  All  extraordinary  commissions  or  tri- 
bunals were  to  be  suppressed,  as  tending  to  esta- 
blish tyranny  and  despotism. 

The  Revolution  of  Stockholm,  of  which  we  have 
jost  now  spoken,  had  nothing  in  common  with  that 
which  happened  at  Copenhagen  the  same  year;  and 
which,  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  merely  transferred  the  reins 
of  government  from  the  hands  of  the  reigning 
Queen  to  those  of  the  Queen-dowager.  '^ 

In  a  remote  comer  of  Europe,  there  existed  an 
aasociation  of  warriors,  of  a  kind  quite  peculiar, 
namely,  that  of  the  Zaporog  Cossacs ;  so  called  be- 
canse  they  dwelt  near  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnei- 
per,  where  they  served  as  a  military  frontier,  first 
to  the  Poles,  and  afterwards  to  the  Russians.  The 
chief  residence  of  these  Cossacs  w&s  called  Setscha. 
It  contained  a  considerable  mass  of  houses,  scat- 
tered and  badly  constructed,  and  had  a  small  fort 
occupied  by  a  Russian  garrison.  The  position 
of  Setscha  had  not  always  been  the  same ;  but  it 
was  ultimately  fixed  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Borysthenes,  opposite  Kamenoi-Saton,  an  ancient 
fortress  of  the  Russians,  and  was  called  New  Setscha. 
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quired  the  interrention  of  all  the  chiefs.  They 
would  suffer  no  woman  to  remain  in  Setscha. 
Thoee  who  were  inclined  to  many  were  obliged 
to  remove  elsewhere.  To  keep  up  their  numbers 
tbe  Zaparogs  received  deserters  and  fugitives  from 
all  nations.  They  were  particularly  careful  to  re- 
cruit their  ranks  with  young  boys,  whom  they  kid- 
napped in  their  excursions  ;  and  brought  them  up 
according  to  their  customs  and  manner  of  living. 

The  treaty  of  Andrussov  between  Russia  and 
Poland  had  left  these  Cossacs  under  the  common 
protection  of  those  two  States.  They  preferred  that 
ef  RuBsifly  and  were  continued  under  the  dominion 
of  that  pow^r  by  the  peace  of  Moscow.  Being  after- 
wards implicated  in  the  revolt  of  Mazeppa,  they  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Tartars  of 
the  Crimea  after  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  and  trans- 
ferred their  capital  of  Setscha  to  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Dneiper,  nearer  its  mouth.  Being  discon- 
tented under  the  Tartars,  who  repressed  their  in- 
ennions,  and  often  imposed  exactions  on  Setscha^ 
they  took  the  resolution  of  putting  themselves  once 
more  under  the  dominion  of  Russia  (1733).  The 
Empress  Anne  confirmed  them  in  their  privileges, 
and  furnished  money  to  assist  them  in  rebuilding 
their  capital  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Dneiper. 

As  they  continued,  however,  to  commit  robbery 
and  plunder  on  the  frontiers  without  intermission, 
and  having  neither  friends  nor  allies,  Catherine  IL 
resolved  to  annihilate  this  fantastic  association. 
Besides  their  depredations,  the  Zaparogs  were  ac- 
ensed  of  having  usurped  possession  of  several  coun- 
tries between  the  Dneiper  and  the  Bog ;  as  well  as 
of  several  districts  which  had  at  all  times  belonged 
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to  the  Cossacs  of  the  Don.  What  more  paitica- 
larly  exasperated  the  Empress  against  them,  was, 
that  being  so  obstinately  attached  to  their  absurd 
form  of  government,  they  opposed  every  scheme 
of  reform  the  object  of  which  was  to  make  them 
live  in  regular  society,  and  in  the ,  bonds  of  ma* 
tnmony ;  or  to  induce  them  to  form  themselves 
into  regiments,  after  the  manner  of  the  other  Cos- 
sacs.  They  had  also  refused  to  send  their  Ueputiea 
to  Moscow,  at  the  time  when  Catherine  had  sent  for 
them  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  for  the  formation 
of  a  new  code  of  laws ;  and  there  was  some  reason  to 
fear  they  might  attempt  to  revolt,  on  acoomit  of 
the  changes  which  the  Empress  proposed  to  make 
in  the  administration  of  the  government.  TheBS 
and  other  considerations  induced  that  princess  to 
despatch  a  body  of  troops  against  Setscha  (1775). 
The  Zaparogs,  attacked  unawares,  and  inclosed 
on  all  bands,  saw  themselves  without  the  means  of 
making  the  least  resistance.  Their  capital  wss 
destroyed,  and  their  whole  tribe  dispersed.  Those 
who  were  not  inclined  to  embrace  another  kind 
of  life,  were  sent  back  to  their  native  towns  and 
their  respective  countries. 

The  succession  of  Bavaria  reverted  of  right  to  die 
Elector  Palatine,  Charles  Theodore,  as  head  of  the 
elder  branch  of  Wittelsbach.  That  prince  had  oo 
his  side,  the  Feudal  Law  of  Germany,  the  Goldea 
Bull,  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  family  compacts 
frequently  renewed  between  the  two  branches  of  that 
house ;  aU  Europe  was  persuaded  that,  should  the 
case  so  turn  out,  the  rights  of  the  Elector  Palatine 
would  be  beyond  all  controversy.  Meantime,  the 
'Ejector  Maximilian  had  scarcely  closed  his  eyes, 
^en  several  pretenders  appeared  on  the  field,  to 
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dispute  the  sncceBeion  as  hia  presumptive  hein* 
The  Emperor  Joseph  IV.  claimed  all  the  fiefs  of 
the  Empire^  which  his  predecessors  had  conifer- 
red  on  the  house  of  Bavaria,  without  expressly  in* 
dudbg  the  prince^  of  the  Palatine  branch  in  these 
inrestitores.  The  Empress,  Maria  Theresa,  he- 
sides  the  fiefe  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  holding  of 
the  crown  of  Bohemia,  demanded  all  the  coontries 
and  districts  of  Lower  and  Upper  Bavaria,  as  well 
as  of  the  Upper  Palatinate,  which  had  be^n  pos- 
sessed by  the  Princes  of  Bavaria- Stranbingen, 
who  had  become  extinct  in  1425.  She  also  al- 
leged a  pretended  investiture,  which  the  Emperor 
Sigismmid  had  granted,  in  1426,  to  his  son-in-law 
Duke  Albert  of  Anstria.  The  Electress-Dowa- 
ger  of  Saxony,  sister  to  the  last  Elector  of  Bavaria^ 
dioaght  herself  entitled  to  claim  the  allodial  snc- 
oession,  which  she  made  out  to  be  very  extensive. 
liBstly,  the  Dnkes  of  Mecklenburg  brought  forward 
an  ancient  deed  of  reversion,  which  their  ancestors 
bad  obtained  from  the  Emperors,  over  the  hwd- 
graviate  of  Leuchtenberg. 

Before  these  different  claims  could  be  made 
known,  the  Austrian  troops  had  entered  Bavaria, 
immediately  after  the  death  of  the  late  Elector, 
and  taken  possession  of  all  the  countries  and  dis- 
tricts claimed  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress- 
Queen.  The  Elector  Palatine,  intimidated  by  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna,  acknowledged  the  lawfulness 
"of  all  the  daims  of  that  court,  by  a  convention  which 
was  signed  at  Vienna  (Jan.  3.  1778),  but  which 
-Ae  Duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  his  successor  and  heir 
presumptive,  refused  to  ratify.  That  prince  was 
supported  in  his  opposition  by  the  King  of  Prns- 
sia,  who  treated  the  pretensioiis  of  Austria  as  ehi- 
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jmericaly  and  as  being  incompatible  wilb  the 
rity  of  the  constitution  of  tbe  Germanic  body. 
The  King  interposed  in  this  affiur,  as  being  sgimi^ 
antee  for  tbe  peace  of  Westpbalia,  and  a  firiend  and 
ally  of  the  parties  concerned^  wbo  all  chuaed  Us 
|irotection.  He  demanded  of  the  Court  of  Ykstam, 
that  they  should  withdraw  their  troops  from  Bav»> 
ria»  and  restore  to  the  Elector  the  teiritoriea  of 
which  they  had  deprived  him*  A^negotiation  an 
this  subject  was  opened  between  the  twocoiirtB,aiid 
numerous  controFersial  writings  were  pnhliabed; 
hut  the  proposals  of  the  King  of  Prussia  not  protviag 
4igreeable  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  the  ooaferaDoas 
were  broken  off  about  the  end  of  June  1778^ 
both  parties  began  to  make  preparations  for 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  July  when  4ke 
.King  of  Prussia  entered  Bohemia,  throagii  the 
county  of  Glatz,  and  pitched  his  camp  be(i 
Jaromitz  and  Konigrata,  opposite  that  of  the 
peror  and  Marshal  Daun,  from  which  he  was  oalj 
.separated  by  the  Elbe.     Another  army,   oona- 
posed  of  Prussians  and  Saxons,  and  commanded 
by  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  penetrated  into  Bo- 
hemia through  Lusatia ;  but  they  were  stoqiped  in 
their  march  by  Marshal  Laudohn,  who  had  takeo 
.up  a  very  adTantageous  position,  and  d^pated  all 
.the  measures  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia.    At  ImngtJt 
a  third  Prussian  army  marched  into  Auatrim  and 
Silesia,  and  occupied  the  greater  part  of  that  pco- 
▼ince.    Europe  had  never  seen  armieB  more  m* 
merous  and  better  disciplined,  and  eomnoaiided  hj 
-such  experienced  generak,  approach  each  other  ao 
nearly  without  some  memorable  action  takingplace. 
The  Emperor  and  hia  generak  had  tfaegoodasaae  to 
:t  on  the  defensire ;  whUe  the  efforts  of  the  Ki^g 
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o(  PniMia,  to  biing  him  to  a  general  engBgwnent, 
prored  tltogetber  nnavailtng.     Thii  prince,  who 
had  ItMt  a  great  many  men  by  ncknew  and  deier- 
tioa,  wBB  compelled  to  evacnate  Bohemia  about 
tbe  ead  of  October,  and  hta  example  wu  soon  foi- 
lowed  by  hia  brother  Prince  Hemy.     At  tbe  be- 
^^ing  of  tbia  first  campaign,  the  Empreas-Qneoa 
being  deairona  of  peace,  bad  sent  Baron  Tbognt  to 
tbe  King  of  Prnasia,  to  offer  him  new  propoo^ 
A  confi^ce  wm  agreed  to  take  place  at  the  cod- 
rent  of  Bramun  (Aug.  1778),  which  had  no  bet- 
ter fKoeea  than  tbe  preceding,  on  account  of  tbe 
belhgwooi  diapoeidon  af  the  Emperor,  who  ma 
for  continning  the  war.     At  length  the  retani  of 
peace  waa  brought  abont  by  the  powerfol  interra*- 
tum  of  tbe  conita  of  Venullea  and  St  PetersbnTg. 
France,  who  waa  obliged,  by  the  tarma  of  het 
■Ihanee  trith  Anstria,  to  famieh  sapplie*  for  the 
SmprMe-Qneen,  conld  not  m  tbe  preeent  caae  r» 
cMoUe  tbia  engagement  tvilb  the  interesta  of  ba 
ibgationa  which  tbe  teeaty 
Md  npon  her,  with  reaped 
Beaidea,  tbe  war  wUcb 
ber  and  England,  on  v> 
vith  the  United  Statea  ol 
iooa  for  tbe  reetoiation  ol 
,  for  avoiding  erery  thinf 
diveraion  of  her  maritim 
>f  Rnana,  who  thongfat  hai 
not  remain  a  quet  tpeo 
h,  if  prolonged,  might  ae 
She  declared  to  tbe  Coot 
naeqoence   of  tbe  tiea  c 
wUch  aabrialed  Aetwea 
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her  Mid  the  Court  of  Berlin,  she  would  find  her- 
sell  called  oq  to  coojoia  her  troops  to  those  of 
Pnueia,  if  the  war  was  to  be  continned.  Bat,  be- 
fore coining  to  that  extremity,  she  would  intetpose 
her  good  offices,  conjointly  with  France,  to  bnng 
existing  dififerences  to  an  amicable  conclnsion. 

The  mediation  of  these  two  courts  having  Been 
accepted  by  the  belligerent  powers,  a  congress  was 
aommoned  at  Teschen,m  Silesia,  which  was  opened 
in  the  inonth  of  March  1779.     The  Empress  of 
Russia,  to  gire  the  greater  weight  to  her  interfer- 
eace,  dispatched  a  body  of  troops  to  the  frontitta^ 
destined  to  act  as  auxiliaries  under  the  King  of 
Fhissia,  in  case  the  war  should  happen  to  be  re- 
newed.    Prince  Repnin,  who  commanded   ihax 
body,  appeared,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  capadty 
of    amba88ador«extraordinary    at    the    Congress* 
IVanee  seat,  on  her  part,  Baron  de  Breteuil,  her 
ambassador  at  the  Conrt  of  Vienna.     All  things 
being  already  prepared,  and  the  principal  difficnlties 
remoyed,  the  peace  was  concluded  in  less  than 
two  months.     By  this  treaty,  the  oonyention  of  the 
8d  of  January,  made  between  the  Court  of  Vienna 
and  the  Elector  Palatine,  was  annulled.     Austria 
was  required  to  give  up  all  her  possessions  in  Ba» 
▼aria,  except  the  places  and  districts  situated  be- 
tween the  Danube,  the  Inn,  and  the  Salsa,  which 
were  ceded  to  her  as  all  she  could  claim  of  the 
Boccession  of  Bavaria,  which  she  had  renouie- 
ed  in  the  most  formal  manner.     The  fiefii  of  the 
Empire,  which  had  been  conferred  on  the  Hoose 
of  Bavaria,  were  secured  by  that  treaty  to  the 
Elector  Palatiiie  and  his  w^ole  fismily ;  as  weQ  as 
^'^ise  situated  in  the  Upper  Pakliaale^  end  hoU- 
of  the  Crown  of  Bohemia. 
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The  Elector  Palatine  engaged  to  pay  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  for  his  allodial  rights,  the  sum  of 
six  millions  of  florins,  money  of  the  Empire ;  while 
the  Empress- Queen  gave  up  to  the  said  prince  the 
rights  which  the  Crown  of  Bohemia  had  over  cer- 
tain seigniories  lying  withui  Saxony,  and  possessed 
by  the  Counts  of  Schonbnrg.  The  Palatine  branch 
of  Birkenfeldt,  whose  right  of  succession  to  the 
Palatine  estates  had  been  disputed,  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  the  issue  of  an  unequal  marriage,  were 
now  declared  capable  of  succeeding  to  all  the  estates 
and  possessions  of  the  House  of  Wittlesbach,  as 
comprehended  in  the  family  compacts  of  that  house* 

The  existing  treaties  between  the  Court  of 
Vienna  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  with  those  of 
Westphalia,  Breslau,  Berlin,  and  Dresden,  were 
renewed  and  confirmed ;  and  a  formal  acknow- 
ledgement made  to  the  royal  line  of  Prussia,  of 
their  right  to  unite  the  maigraviates  of  Baireuth  and 
Anspach,  fiftiling  the  present  possessors,  to  the  he- 
reditary succession  of  the  Electorate  of  Brande- 
burg ;  which  right  the  House  of  Austria  had  cal- 
led in  question  during  the  dispute  which  we  have 
already  mentioned.  As  for  the  House  of  Meck- 
lenburg, they  granted  to  it  the  privilege  of  the 
mm  appellandOf  in  virtue  of  which,  no  one  could 
carry  an  appeal  from  the  tribunals  of  that  countrjf 
to  the  sovereign  courts  of  the  Empire.  The  two 
mediating  powers  undertook  to  guarantee  this 
treaty.  Thus  the  war  for  the  succession  of  Bava- 
ria was  checked  at  its  commencement.  The  fol- 
lowing peculiarities  are  worthy  of  remark,  viv. 
that  the  Palatine  family,  who  were  the  party  chief- 
ly interested,  took  no  share  in  it ;  while  Bavaria, 
the  sole  cause  of  the  war,  was  no  way  engaged  in 
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it ;  and  the  Elector  Palatine,  who  had  even  refin- 
ed tke  aasistanoe  of  the  King  of  Pniasia,  was,  ne- 
rertheless,  the  party  ehiefly  benefited  by  the  peiace, 
by  means  of  the  protection  of  that  prince. 

The  House  of  Austria  having  fiedled,  as  we  have 
jnst  seen,  in  her  project  of  conquering  Bararis, 
tried,  in  the  next  place,  to  get  possession  of  that 
country  by  way  of  exchange  for  the  Netherlands. 
The  Elector  Palatine  appeared  willing  to  meet  the 
▼iews'of  the  Court  of  Vienna ;  but  it  was  not  so 
with  the  Duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  who  haughtily  op- 
posed the  exchange ;  while  the  King  of  P^msis, 
who  supported  it,  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
such  an  exchange  was  inadmissible,  and  in  opposi- 
tion both  to  former  treaties,  and  to  the  beat  in- 
terests of  the  Germanic  body.  The  Court  ci 
Vienna  then  abandoned  this  project,  at  least  in  ap- 
pearance; but  the  alarm  which  it  had  caused 
throughout  the  Empire,  gave  rise  to  an  associatioii, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion. It  was  concluded  at  Berlin  (Ju]y  23.  1786) 
between  the  three  Electors  of  Saxony,  Brande- 
burg,  and  Brunswick- Luneburg ;  besides  several 
provinces  of  the  Imperial  State'  who  adhered  to  it. 
Hub  aBsociation,  purely  defensive,  had  no  other  ob- 
ject^than  the  preservation  of  the  Germanic  System, 
with  the  rights  and  posaessions  of  all  its  membcn. 
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REVOLUTIONS  OF  EUROPE. 


CHAPTER  l^— Continued. 

FXRIOO  VIII. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  UTRECHT  TO  THE  FRENCH 

REVOLUTION. 

A-D.  1713— 1 789, 

Th«  Bevoliilion  in  North  America,  of  which  we 
are  now  about  to  give  some  aocoant,  tjeterrea  to 
be  placed  among  the  number  of  those  great  e^enta 
which  belong  to  the  general  history  of  Europe* 
Beaidea  the  sanguinary  war  which  it  kindled  be- 
tween France  and  England,  and  in  which  Spain 
aad  Holland  were  also  implicatedi  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  harbmger  of  ^ose  revolutions  which 
took  place  soon  after  in  several  of  the  Continental 
States  of  Europe.  The  English  colonies  in  North  A- 
merica  were  no  otherwise  connected  with  the  mother 
country,  th^  by  a  government  purely  civil,  by  a  si- 
milarity of  manners  and  cnstomsy  which  long  usage 
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had  rendered  sacred.  They  were  dinded  into 
proyinces,  each  of  which  had  its  particular  oonsti- 
Cation  more  or  less'  analogous  to  that  of  England, 
but  imperfectly  united  with  the  mother  country, 
because  the  inhabitants  of  these  prorinces  were 
not  represented  in  the  national  Parliamoit.  If 
they  bad  been  so,  Great  Britain  would  certainly 
nev^r  have  enjoyed  that  monopoly  which  she  bad 
reserved  to  Herself,  agreeably  to  the  colonial  system 
of  all  modem  nations.  The  exclusive  privilege  of 
sending  her  commodities  to  the  Americans,  by  fet- 
tering their  industry,  alienated  their  affections  from 
England,  and  made  them  naturally  desirous  of 
shiJdng  off  her  yoke ;  and  this  propensity  could 
not  hil  to  increase,  in  proportion  as  these  oolooies 
increased  in  strength,  population,  and  wealth. 

One  consideration,  however,  likely  to  aecuxe 
their  allegiance,  was  the  protection  which  England 
granted  them  against  their  powerful  neighbours 
the  French  in  Canada,  the  Spaniards  in  Florida, 
and  the  Barbarians  in  the  West.  The  Canadians,  e- 
specially,  proved  daring  and  troublesome  neighbours 
to  New  England,  which  rendered  the  assistance 
and  protection  of  the  mother  country  indispen- 
sable. The  aspect  of  afiairs  changed  at  the  time 
of  the  peace  of  Paris  (1763).  England,  by  get- 
ting possession  of  Canada  and  Florida,  broke  the 
main  tie  wMch  attached  the  colonies  to  her  go* 
vemment.  Delivered  then  from  the  terror  of  the 
French,  and  having  no  more  need  of  foreign  suc- 
cour to  protect  them  from  their  attacks,  the  Ame- 
ricans began  to  concert  measures  for  eztricadi^ 
themselves  from  th(B  dominion  of  Britain. 

The  first  disturbances  that  broke  out  were  occa- 
'9tted  by  the  attempts  which  the  British  JPariSanent 
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had  made  to  impose  taxes  on  the  Ainericans.  The 
national  debt  of  England  having  increased  con- 
uderably  during  the  preceding  war,  the  Parliament 
thought  they  had  a  right  to  oblige  the  colonies  to 
fiimish  their  qnota  for  the  liqnidaUon  of  that  debt, 
which  had  been  contracted,  in  a  great  measniey 
for  the  interests  of  America.  l%e  Parliament 
passed  an  act,  according  to  which  all  contracts  in 
the  American  colonies  were  to  be  drawn  upon 
stamped  pi^Nsr ;  and  the  tax  on  the  stamp  was  re- 
gulated according  to  the  different  objects  of  the 
contract.  When  this  act  had  passed  into  a  law, 
and  was  about  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  Ame- 
licaiy  it  caused  a  general  insurrection.  The  people 
committed  all  sorts  of  excesses  and  abuses  against 
the  King  8  ofilusera.  The  Courts  of  Justice  were 
alint  up,  and  the  colonies  began  to  form  associa- 
tions among  themselves.  They  disputed  the  right 
of  the  British  Parliament  to  impose  taxes  on  them  ; 
alleging  that  they  were  not  represented  there,  and 
that  it  was  the  constitutional  privilege  of  every 
Englishman,  that  he  could  not  be  taxed  except  by 
means  of  his  own  representatives.  The  colonies 
having  thus  attacked  the  sovereignty  and  legislative 
power  of  the  Parliament,  laid  an  interdict  on  all 
commerce  with  the  mother  country,  and  forbade 
the  purchase  of  commodities  imported  from  Great 
Britain. 

The  Parliament  had  the  weakness  to  rescind 
the  Stamp  act.  They  published,  however,  a  de- 
claratory act  which  set  forth,  that  the  colonies 
'were  subordinate  to,  and  dependent  on,  the  Crown 
and  Parliament  of  Great  Britdn,  in  whom  resided 
foil  power  and  authority  to  make  laws  and  sta- 
tutes binding  on  the  colonies,  in  all  possible  cases*. 
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The  proTincial  assemblies  of  the  ooloDists 
enjoined,  by  that  act,  to  receive  into  their  towns 
whatever  number  of  British  troops  the  mother 
eonntry  might  think  proper  to  send,  and  to  f«r- 
nish  them  with  wood  and  beer.  Far  frona  all^- 
ing  these  'disturbances,  this  new  act  tended,  on 
the  oontruy,  to  exasperate  them  still  more.  The 
Americans  ecmsidered  it  afe  tyrannical,  and  as  har- 
ing  no  other  design  than  to  destroy  the  founda- 
tions of  their  liberty,  and  to  establi^  «n  ahaoliite 
and  despotic  power. 

•  The  British  mimstry  made  still  fturther  conees- 
siens.  They  abandoned  altogether  the  idea  of  a 
tax  to  be  levied  in  the  interior  of  the  covntry,  and 
limited  themselves  entirely  to  taxes  or  duties  <m 
imported  goods.  The  Stamp  act  was  replaced  by 
another  ( 1767),  which  imposed  certain  duties  on 
tea,  paper,  lead,  glass,  and  paint-colours,  ftc  fte. 
exported  fixmi  England  into  the  colonies.  This 
act  was  no  better  received  than  its  predecessor. 
The  Aasembly  of  Massachnssets,  which  was  form* 
ed  at  Boston,  addressed  circular  letters  to  all  the 
colonies,  exhorting  them  to  act  in  concert  for  the 
support  of  their  ri^ts  against  the  mother  country. 
The  resolutions  wiiich  some  of  the  coloniee  had 
already  adopted,  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  cobubo- 
dities  manufactered  in  Great  Britain,  became  com- 
mon to  all  the  colonies ;  and  the  Am^can  mer- 
chants in  general,  countermanded  the  goods  which 
they  had  ordered  from  England,  Scotiand,  and  Iie> 
land.  The  spirit  of  revolt  tiius  extending  wider 
and  wider,  the  British  government  deterauned  to 
emplo)^  troops  for  the  restoration  of  order  and 
tranquillity  in  the  colonies,  and  makmg  them  re- 
spect the  sovereignty  ef  Great  Britain  (1769). 
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AffiuTB  were  in  this  situation  when  Lord  Noitbi 
who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  adminia^ 
tration,  succeeded  in  calming  the  minds  of  the  co- 
lonists, by  passing  an  act  which  abolished  the  ob- 
noxioos  taxes,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  on 
tea.  The  intention  of  the  minister  in  retaining 
this  tax,  was  niyt  with  any  view  of  reaping  advan- 
tage from  it ;  but  he  hoped  by  this  trifling  dnty  to 
accustom  the  colonies  to  support  greater  taxes. 
rhe  Americans  were  very  sensible  of  this ;  however, 
as  they  imported  very  little  tea  from  England,  and 
as  the  Dutch  furnished  them  with  this  article  by 
way  of  contraband,  they  showed  no  symptoms  of 
resentment  until  the  year  1773.  At  that  time, 
the  Parliament  having  given  permission  to  the  East 
India  Company  to  export  tea  to  America,  of  which 
tbey  had  large  supplies  in  their  warehouses,  the 
Americana,  indignant  to  see  this  Company  made 
the  organ  of  a  law  which  was  odious  to  them>  re- 
solved to  oppose  the  landing  of  these  tea  cargoes. 
Three  of  the  Company's  vessels,  freighted  with  this 
article,  having  arrived  at  Boston,  and  preparing  to 
nnload,  the  inhabitants  boarded  them  during  the  night 
of  the  2lat  of  December,  and  threw  all  the  chests 
into  the  sea,  to  the  number  of  342.  In  the  other 
provinces,  they  were  content  merely  to  send  back 
the  ships  loaded  with  this  obnoxious  commodity. 

On  the  news  of  this  outrage,  the  British  Pariia- 
tnent  thought  it  necessary  to  adopt  rigorous  mea- 
f^nres.  Three  acts  were  passed  in  succession  (1 774), 
the  irst  to  lay  the  port  of  Boston  under  interdict ;  the 
second  to  abolish  the  constitution  and  democratic 
government  of  Massachussets,  and  substitute  in  its 
place  a  goremment  mere  monarchical;  and  the 
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third  to  anthorize  the  colonial  govenran  to 
port  to  England  the  Americana  who  were 
of  rebellion,  to  be  tried  at  the  Comt  of  King's 
Bench.  Grenecal  Gkige  waa  sent  to  Boston  with  a 
body  of  troops  'and  seTernl  yeBsels,  to  cany  thaie 
ooercive  measures  into  effect.  By  thus  aidoptiiig 
dedsiTO  measures,  the  British  Parliament  in  vain 
flattered  themselves,  that  they  conld  reduce*  by 
force,  a  contbent  so  vast,  -and  so  remote  froaa  the 
mother  country  as  that  of  America.  Snppoaing 
even  that  they  could  have  sncoeeded,  the  spirit  and 
nalnre  of  the  English  goTeinment  would  never 
have  pennitted  them  to  maintain  their  conquieBli 
by  force*  The  colonies,  however,  ftr  Inim  being 
intimidatM  by  these  acts,  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of.  the  province  which  had  been  singled  oat 
for  punishment. 

A  general  Congress,  composed  of  the  rapresenta- 
ttvea  of  all  the  colonies,  was  opened  .at  Philadel- 
phia (Sept<  5.  1774).  They  declared  the  acts  of 
the  British  Pariiament  against  Massachosseis,  to 
be  unjust,  oppressive,  and  aaconstifttttionaL  iThey 
agreed  never*  more  to  import  artkles  of  commcTce 
iirom  Gveat  Britain;  and. to  present* an 'addraas  to 
the  King,  and  a.  petition  to  the  House  of  OomaaottB, 
for  the  redoess  of  those  grievasoes  of  which  dw 
c<^nie»  had  to  oomplaiiK  Thislatter  atep  hstving 
produced  no  effect,  and  the  Parliament  haain^  still 
persisted  in  their  rigorous  measores,  hostiHtces 
mleneed  in  the  month  of  April  .177&.  The 
rican  Congress  then  conferred  the  conunand  of 
thek  army  on  George  Washington,  a  rich  pUmiir 
ia  Vifginia,  who  had  acquired  oonsiderahle  in* 
litary  repntation  by  hi»  success  in  opposing  the 
French  in  Canada;  .and  at  the  aametime,  to 
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t*e  iBiniedi«e  ropplies  of  which  the  colonies 
stood  in  need,  the  Congrew  agreed  to  isirae  pv 
per  money,  sofficieiit  to  meet  the  nnaroidable 
expoMM  of  the  war.     A  declaration,  published  in 

which  had  compelled  the  Americans  to  take  no 
arms ;  and  announced  their  intention  not  to  se- 
parijte  from  Great  Britain,  nor  «lopt  a  system  of 
absolute  independence.  But  as  the  British  Ministnr 
^i,*?^  «tnjordim»ry  eflForts  for  the  campaigi 
of  1776,  and  td<en  a  body  of  German  troops  into 
~^,,^'  **»•  Americans  thought  proper  to  break 
offaU  alliance  with  England,  that  they  might  harere- 
coone  intAeir  ttini  to  the  protection  of  foreigners. 

(e^x  "j^'T^ff*  "^  *••«  C"'"-***  was  then 

*.  1776).     They  then  drew  np  articles  of  con- 
iwtemtioti  and  perpetual  imion  among  the  States 
ot  Amwica,  to  the  number  of  thirteen  prorinces 
«nder  the  titleof  the  United  States  oflZZ'l 

«.!!'*°!/f  *''"' ''°"'°'  *■«'''  •'*'•«  States  remained 
n«er  of  «i  own  legishwure  and  internal  admi- 
wsttwion,  whilo  the  Congress,  which  was  com- 
P«ed  of  deputies  from  all  the  colonies,  had  the 
Powar  of  regul«mg.ll  political  affairs ;  that  is  to 
mL!!!!IL.  *  concerning  war  or  peace,  alliances, 
w^.r**^  "^"^  ""**  n.easm«,,posts,  &c;  a^ 
IS-  i!?l!.*^'*'^"*  **''"y  differences  which  might 

SL     TiT*  *"",  *'  "•*•'•  "^  *•  confede4te 
««.    The^.  faronrable  action  for  the  Ame- 

^  m  thsfa-  war  against  England,  was  that  at 

J^  on  Ihe  Dehware  (Dec.  25   1776).  where 

a^fp  ■^^'"T**"  '«T"«'«'  »  body  of  Hessians 
"W  iagUsb,  and  made  them  prisonew.     But  the 

«WM  which  m  some  degree  set  the  seal  to  tha  mde- 
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pendence  of  America,  was  the  im] 
General  Burgoyne  met  with  near  Saratoga.  HaTiog 
advanced  from  Canada  to  support  the  operatiiNis  oJF 
General  Howe,  who  was  marching  on  Philadelphia, 
he  was  compelled  by  the  American  troops  under  Ge- 
neral Gate»-to  lay  down  his  arms,  by  a  capitulation 
which  was  signed  in  the  camp  at  Saratoga(Oct*  16. 
1777).  The  news  of  this  disaster,  was  no  sooner 
received  in  Europe,  than  France,  who,  during  the 
time  that  England  was  occupied  with  the  distur* 
bances  in  America,  had  put  her  marine  on  a  res- 
pectable footing,  took  the  resolution  of  acknow* 
lodging  the  New  Republic,  and  entered  into  a  for* 
mal  alliance  with  it.  Treaties  of  friendship,  alli- 
ance and  commerce,  were  concluded  at  P^oia  be- 
tween them  and  the  United  States  of  America 
(Feb.  6.  1778).  France  demanded  as  a  pi^mary 
condition,  that  the  United  States  should  not  lay 
down  their  arms,  until  England  had  acknowledged 
their  independence.  The  notification  which  the 
Court  of  France  made  to  that  of  London  of  this 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  became  the  signal 
of  war  between  these  two  nations. 

This  war  which  France  had  und^laken  against 
England  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  seas,  was  the 
first  which  did  not  involve  the  continent  of  Europe, 
as  it  was  confined  entirely  to  maritime  operatiooa. 
The  European  powers,  far  from  thwarting  France 
in  this  enterprise,  applauded  her  success;  and  while 
Grreat  Britain  depended  on  her  own  strength,  and 
had  not  a  single  ally  on  the  Continent,  France  con- 
trived to  interest  Spain  and  Hdland  in  her  cause. 

Spain,  after  having  for  some  time  held  the  rank 
of  a  mediating  power,  entered  into  ihe  war  fnfblfil- 
ment  of  those  engagements  which  ahehadcontnctedt 
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hj  the  Funilf  Compact ;  and  an  for  Holland,  En^ 
land  had  determined  to  break  with  her.  The  Br 
tish  miBiBtiy  wve  offended  at  that  Repnblii 
nhidt,  instead  of  granting  England  the  auppljc 
that  she  waa  enihled  to  clum  in  rtrtne  of  for&i« 
treettes,  bad  lent  itself  an  accomplice  to  the  interest 
of  her  enemies.  The  Datcb,  on  their  side,  com 
piaiued^f  the  nraltiptied  vexatioiii  with  which  the 
irere  jncesenntly  harassed  by  the  British  prirateen 
They  had  sought  to  protect  Uiemielres  against  thest 
DDder  die  shield  of  that  armed  nen^ity  which  li> 
Empress  of  Russia  had  just  negociated  for  pro 
tecting  the  commerce  of  nentnl  State* ;  and  \ 
WM  in  order  to  prerent  their ,  accession  to  thi 
nenbality,  that  England  made  such  haste  to  dc 
clare  war  againtt  the  Republic  (Dec.  20.  1780), 
Without  entering  here  into  the  details  of  that  wai 
the  priocipBl  scene  of  which  was  in  America,  thong 
'I  extended  to  AMca  and  the  Indies,  we  shall  merel 
■confine  omselves  to  a  few  general  obserrations. 

When  hostilities  commenced  between  Franc 
vnd  Englnd,  the  latter  had  a  very  great  stiperio 
'ity  b  maritime  strength.  She  had  armies  at  tb 
^o  exbvmhiea  of  the  globe.  The  number  of  he 
'«MeIs  WB*  prodigiooe.  Her  anenals  were  gorg 
^  with  stores.  Her  dockyards  were  in  the  great 
Mt  activity;  but  after  France  and  Spain  had  unite 
ibeir  nard  force,  it  was  no  longer  possible  fc 
(iiett  Britun,  obliged  as  she  was  to  divide  he 
''trength,  to  defend  her  distant  possessions  againi 
'>ie  nnnerona  attaeka  of  the  French  and  thei 
""in.  Not  fewer  than  twenty-one  engagement 
'^k  place  between  the  belligerent  powers ;  in  a 
1  "f  *ttch  Ei^Iand,  from  the  experience  of  her  Ai 
,  luinlt,  „  j  f^  ability  of  her  naral  offioen,  di 
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not  lose  a  single  ship  of  the  line.  The  fimt  naval 
action  was  fonght  near  Uahant  (July  27.  1778), 
between  D'Orvilliere  and  Admiral  Keppel.  Tlua 
action,  the  glory  of  which  waa  claimed  equally  by 
both  nations,  was  as  indecisive  as  most  of  those 
which  followed  it.  The  only  decisive  action,  pro- 
perly speaking,  was  that  which  Admiral  Rodney 
fought  with  Count  de  Grasse  (April  12.  1782), 
between  the  islands  of  Dominica  a<id  Saintes.  The 
English  Admiral  having  broken  the  French  line, 
succeeded  in  taking  five  ships  of  the  line,  includii^ 
the  Admiral's,*  whom  he  had  the  hononr  Co  carry 
prisoner  to  London. 

At  the  beginniog  of  the  war,  the  English  atript 
the  French  of  their  possessions  in  the  East  Indies, 
such  as  Pondicherry,  Chandemagore,  and  Mahe. 
They  took  from  them  the  inlands  of  St  Peter  and 
Miquelon,  as  well  as  that  of  St  Lucia,  and  Gor* 
rea  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  French  after- 
wards repaid  themselves  for  these  losses,  by  coi^ 
qnering  the  islands  of  Domioica,  St  Vincent  Gre- 
nada, Tobago,  St  Christophers,  Nevis  and  Moa- 
teserrat.  All  the  forts  and  establishments  of  the 
English  on  the  Senegal  in  Africa,  as  well  as  Gob- 
delore  in  the  East  Indies,  feU  into  their  possession. 

The  Spaniards  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
forts  which  the  English  occupied  on  the  Mississip- 
pi. They  tooH  fort  Mobile  or  Conde,  in  ancient 
French  Louisiana,  and  subdued  the  whole  of 
Western  Florida,  with  the  town  of  Pensacola.  In 
Europe  they  recovered,  with  the  assistance  of  Uie 
French,  the  island  of  Minorca,  with  port  Mahon 
and  fort  St  Philip  ;  but  the  combined  forces  of  the 
two  nations  failed  in  their  enterprise  agwnst  Gib> 
raltar.     This  place,  which  was  brarely  defended 
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by  General  Elliot,  wsa  twice  relieved  with  rap- 
plies  by  the  English  fleet — ^first  by  Admiral  Rod- 
ney (1780),  and  afterwank  by  Lord  Howe  (1782).  i} 
The  floaiting  batteries  invented  by  M.  D*Ar^n,  .^ 
which  were  directed  against  the  garrison,  were  w^ 
destroyed  by  the  red-hot  ballets  which  the  Eng-  '  'f 
I'wh   commander  showered  npon  them  in  great 
profiisioiu     It  was  chiefly  this  obstinate  determi-            ''. 
nation  of  the  Spaniards  to  recover  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  that  for  a  long  time  deprived  France 
and  Spain  of  the  advantages  which  onght  to  have 
accmed  to  them  from  the  combination  of  their 
naval  strength  against  Great  Britain.     As  for  the  [' 
Dutch,  they  experienced  heavy  losses  in  this  war ; 
their  ialands  of  St  Enstatins,  Saba,  and  St  Martin 
in  the  Antilles,  were  seized  by  the  English,  who 
rarried  off  immense  booty.     Besides  their  esta- 
Silishments  of  Demaran  and  Esseqnibo  in  Gniana,  *: 
those  which  they  had  on  the  Malabar  and  Core- 
mandel  coasts,  especially  Negapatam  and  Trinco-  ;^ 
niaiee,  on  the  coasts  of  Ceylon,  were  reduced  in 
!^uccesBion.     The  French  succeeded,  however,  in 
reconquering  the  Dutch  Antilles,  and  the  fortress 
of  Trincomidee. 

In  North  America,  the  success  of  the  war  was 
'or  a  long  time  equally  balanced  between  the  Eng-  ' 

i^h  and  the  Americans.  At  length  Liord  Com^ 
Mrallisy  after  having  conquered  the  two  Carolinas, 
idvanced  into  Virginia.  He  took  York  Town  and 
[jloaceater ;  but  having  penetrated  into  the  interior 
>f  that  province,  Generals  Washington,  Rocham- 
Miad,  and  La  Fayette,  turned  thebr  forces  a- 
^inst  him,  and  were  supported  in  this  attack 
If  a  French  fleet,  which  the  Count  de  Grasse 
id  broogfat  to  their  aid.    Lord  Comwalli^  snr- 
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nnmded  on  all  tidesy  and  ibiit  up  a  Yodt 
Town,  was  obliged  to  capilolate  (Qtu  19. 176IX 
and  fiufrendered  faimaelf  and  hia  whale  anny  pti* 
aoners  of  war.  This  event  dedded  ike  firte  <if 
Amerusa.  The  news  of  it  no  sooner  airived  in 
England,  than  a  change  took  place  in  the  Bcitiah 
ministry.  -  Lord  North  and  his  colleagnea  gave  in 
their  demianon,  and  were  replaced  by  the  mem* 
hers  of  the  opposite  party.  The  new  miniBtoy  9U 
tempted  to  negotiate  a  special  peace,  ei^er  with 
the  Americans  or  With  the  Dutch  ;-hnt  iheir  efforta 
having  proved  unsucceesfol,  they  adopted  the  al» 
temative  of  recognising  the  independence  ef  Ame* 
riea,  and  then  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
France.  A  conference  was  opened  at  Fmna^  no* 
der  the  mediation  of  Joseph  li.  and  the  Empfeeaa 
of  Russia.  It  continned  from  the  mopth  ef  Oc- 
tober 178S,  till  September  1783,  when  defini« 
tive  treaties  of  p^ace  were  signed  at  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  condvsion  of 
the  treaty  between  England  and  Holland  did  not 
take  place  till  the  20th  May  1784w 

In  virtue  of  these  treaties,  the  independenee  of  the 
Thirteen  United  States  of  America  was  aduiowladg- 
ed  by  England;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  reapeetive 
possessions  of  the  two  powers  were  legnlated  oter 
the  whole  extent  of  North  America^  A  oantiBeBa 
of  more  than  70,000  square  German  miles  was  aa» 
signed  to  the  United  States,  who  also  obtained  the 
right  of  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland^ 
and  in  all  other  places  where  fishing  had  till  thte 
been  practiaed. 

The  French  fisheries  at  Newfmindland,  were 
settled  in  a  manner  more  advantageous  than  luul 
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beA  by  the  former  traaties.  The  Uaftds  of  S| 
Peten  atad  Miqueba  were  eeded  with  full  privilegeo 
to  Friace.  In  the  Antilles,  Frwce  retained  StLocia 
and  Tohago,  restoiingto  England  Grenada  and  the 
Grenadinea,  St  Vnicent»  DonHnica,  St  ChiiBto|xlier» 
Nevia»  and  Montaermt.  In  Africa,  the  forts  and  aet* 
tkmenis  on  the  Senegal  remained  in  the  poesessioa 
of  Franoe»  with  the  island  of  Goreay  which  w«8  restore 
od  to  her.  In  the  East  Indies,  all  the  FVench  set- 
tlements snch  as  Chandemagore,  Pondicherryi  and 
Mah6y  were  resUM^d,  and  England  engaged  to  make 
Mine  additions  to  Pondicheny*,  The  clauses  in 
the  temer  treaties  relative  to  Dunkirk  weie  aho- 
Ushed.  The  island  of  Minorca  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  whole  of  Florida  in  America^  were  ceded 
Vo  fipain,  who  restored  to  England  the  Islands  of 
Fhivideuee  and  Bahama;  and  moreover  granted 
the  English  the  liberty  of  cutting  logwood,  or  dye« 
wood  in  icertain  plaees  on  the  Bay  of  Hondnraa* 
Finally,  Holland  ceded  Negapatam  to  England, 
and  granted  to  British  subjects  a  free  trade  in  the 
Indian  Seas,  where  the  Dutch  had  Ull  that  time 
mainlained  an  exclusive  commerce  and  navigation. 
t )  Sueh  is  an  outline  of  the  treaties  of  Paris  and 
Yertailles,  which .  terminated  the  American  war* 
Fiance  thereby  maintained  the  balance  of  maritime 
power  against  England,  whose  vast  naval  superiority 
had  alarmed  all  the  commercial  States  of  Europe. 
(It  is  trne  that  this  advantage  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, joid  that  the  English  recovered  their  si^>e- 
riority,  and  during  the  French  Revolution,  earned 
it  to  a  pitch  which  it  had  never  before  reached ; 
besides,  then:  commerce  suffered  no  check  by  the 
loss  of  their  extensive  colonies.    The  growing  in* 
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dtutiy  of  ibe  new  Republic  had  more  need  thn 
erer  to  be  sapported  by  all  ibe  capital  and  credit 
wbich  tbe  merchants  coold  find  in  the  mother 
country].  France  acquired  the  glory  of  haTing 
contributed,  by  her  efforts,  to  establish  the  new  Re- 
public of  the  United  States,  which,  by  the  Taat  ex- 
tent of  its  territory,  the  progressive  increase  of  its 
population,  its  industry,  and  its  commerce,  promises 
to  exercise,  in  coune  of  time,  a  prodigious  influence 
on  the  destinies  of  Europe. 
'  One  memorable  erent,  which  has  some  reference 
to  the  American  war,  was  the  confederacy  of  the 
Northern  powers,  under  the  title  of  the  Armed 
NeuitaUtg,  Thai  war,  which  was  purely  mari- 
time, having  given  an  astonishing  alacrity  to  the 
commerce  of  the  North,  by  the  demand  which  the 
belligerent  powers  made  for  wood  for  shipbuilding 
and  naval  stores  of  all  kinds,  England,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  French  and  Spaniards  from  procuring 
these  commodities  in  the  North,  took  advantage  of 
her  maritime  superiority,  by  seizing,  without  distinc- 
tion, all  merchant  vessels  under  a  neutral  flag ;  and 
confiscating  all  articles  found  on  board,  belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  hostile  countries.  The  Empress  of 
Russia,  wislriag  to  put  a  stop  to  these  depredations, 
resolved  to  protect  by  force  of  arms,  tbe  commerdal 
interests  of  her  subjects.  By  a  manifesto  wfaidi 
she  addressed  to  France  and.  England  (February 
1780),  she  informed  these  powers,  that  it  was 
lier  intention  to  maintain  free  intercourse  for  all 
effects  which  might  belong  to  the  subjects  of  those 
nations  at  war ;  excepting  only  genuine  wariike 
stores,  such  as  powder,  balls,  and  cannon,  and  in 
general,  whatever  might  be  reputed  contraband 
^oods ;  in  virtue  of  the  10th  and  11th  articles  of 
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her  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain  (1766), 

She  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  making  this  decla-  j;, 

ration  herself.     She  engaged  Sweden  and  Den-  j' 

mark  to  publish  similar  ones  ;  and  entered  into  a  f 

contract   with  those  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  '\ 

protecting  the    navigation   of  their  subjects   by  y 

uieaos  of  convoys,  and  for  rendering  each  other  ^ 

nmtaal  assistance  in  case  of  any  insult  offered  to  ] 

their  merchantmen.     The  Court  of  Copenhagen  ,' 

<leclared  more  especially  (Aug.  10.  1780)9  ^hat  the  ^ 

Baltic,  by  its  local  situation,  beingashut  sea,  no  ships  'J 

of  war  belonging  to  the  belligerents  could  be  admitt-  « 

ed  there,  or  allowed  to  commit  bostilitiee  agunst  any  :) 

one  whomsoever.  Several  of  the  Continental  powers,  \ 
such  as  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Emperor  Joseph 

IIm  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  and  the  King  of  the  i. 
i  wo  Sicilies,  joined  the  Armed  Neutrality,  on 

the  principles  established  in  the  declaration  of  the  r 

(impress  of  Russia.     France  and  Spain  applauded  i 

H)e(ie  measures,  and  the  principles  which  the  Em-  i 

pre88  had  thus  sanctioned.     EngUnd  dissembled,  \f 
pretending  to  refer  to  treaties,  and  to  wait  a  more 
lavoorable  opportunity  for  explanation.     But  in 

order  to  prevent  the  Dutch  from  taking  shelter  r, 

under  the  armed  neutrality,  she  declared  war  a-  'h 

^'ainat  that  Republic,  even  before  the  act  of  her  ac-  \ 

'('ssion  to  these  treaties  had  been  ratified  by  the  \ 

powers  of  the  North.     '  t 

New  disputes  had  arisen  between  the  Russians 

'ind  the  Turks  after  the  peace  of  KainargL    The  J" 

I'Jiughtiness  of  the  Porte  was  unwilling  to  admit   -  . 

the  independence  of  the  Tartars,  which  was  sane-  I 
tioned  by  that  peace.     She  was  indignant  to  see  ^ 

the  Russians  parading  their  flag  even  under  th^  i 

vvalls  of  Constantinople  ;  and  moreover,  she  tried  • 
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eveiy  ttrtSagem  to  elade  the  execation  of  those 
artides  in  the  treaty  which  did  not  meet  with  her 
approbation.  Russia,  on  her  part,  who  regarded 
the  independence  of  the  Crimea  as  a  step  tonratda 
die  ezecntiott  of  her  ambitions  projects,  expelled 
the.^  Khan  Dowlat  Gneray,  who  was  iaTonrably 
inclined  towards  the  Porte,  and  put  Sahem  Gneray 
in  his  place,  who  was  demoted  to  the  interests  of 
Russia.  This  latter  having  been  dispossessed  by 
Selim  Gneray,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Porte, 
the  Empress  marched  a  body  of  troops  into  the 
Crimea,  nnder  the  command  of  Snwarow  (1778), 
and  restored  her  protege  to  the  throne  by  force  of 
arms. 

'  The  Tnrks  made  great  preparations  for  war, 
and  a  new  mptore  between  the  two  Empires  was 
expected,  when,  by  the  interposition  of  M.  de  St 
Priest,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  the 
Divan  consented  to  an  accommodation,  which  was 
concluded  at  Constantinople  (March  21.  1779,) 
under  the  name  of  the  JSxpUeative  Convattkm. 
The  independence  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  sove- 
reignty of  Sachem-Gneray,  were  thereby  acknow- 
ledged, and  confirmed  anew.  Russia  and  the 
Porte  engaged  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  that 
peninsula,  as  well  as  fTx>m  the  island  of  Taman. 
The  Porte  promised  especially  never  to  allege  any 
pretexts  of  spiritual  alliance,  for  interfering  with  the 
ciril  or  political  power  of  the  Khans.  The  free 
intercourse  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  White 
Sea,  was  secured  in  the  most  express  manner  to 
all  Russian  vessels  that  were  of  the  form,  sise,  and 
capacity,  of  the  ships  of  other  nations  who  carried 
on  trade  in  the  ports  of  Turkey. 

This  convention  did  not  restore  any  permanent 
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cfood  anderrtanding  between  the  two  Empires ;  new 
troables  were  not  long  in  springing  np  again  in  the 
Crimea.  The  Khan  Sachem  Gneray  was  once  more 
expelled  by  the  party  adhering  to  the  Turks  (1782). 
A  Russian  army  immediately  entered  that  penin- 
8nla,  and  restored  the  fngitive  Khan ;  while  a  ■ 
Kassian  fleet  sailing  from  the  port  of  Azoff,  cut  off 
the  malecon tenter  from  all  communication  with 
Constantinople.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Empress  Catherine  II.  thought  the  moment  had 
arrived  for  placing  the  Crimea  among  the  number 
of  her  own  proTinces.  She  caused  her  troops  to 
occupy  that  peninsula,  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
Cuban ;  and  expelled  the  Turks  from  Taman,  of 
which  they  bad  nmde  themselves  masters,  with 
the  view  of  opening  up  a  communication  with  the 
Tartars.  Finally,  she  explained,  in  a  manifesto, 
the  motives  which  induced  her  to  unite  the  Cri- 
mea to  her  Empire,  together  with  the  isle  of  Ta-^ 
man,  and  the  Cuban.  Sachem  Gneray  formally  re- 
signed the  sovereignty  which  he  had  enjoyed  for  so 
8hort  a  time  (June  28. 1783). 

That  event  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  The  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  loudly 
demanded  war;  but  the  Divan,  who  were  sensible 
of  their  weakness,  used  every  endeavour  to  avoid 
it.  The  preparations  of  the  Russians,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  were  immense ;  and  there  subsisted  a 
cooperation  and  a  perfect  intimacy  between  the 
Courts  of  Vienna  and  St  Petersburg.  England 
tried  in  vun  to  engage  the  Turks  to  take  up  arms, 
but  they  were  withheld  by  France  and  Austria. 
Instead  of  fighting,  they  were  resolved  to  nego- 
tiate ;  and  a  new  treaty  was  signed  at  Constanti- 
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BOple  (Jan.  B.  1784.)     The  sovereignty  of  the 
Crimea,  the  island  of  Taman,  and  all  the  pact  of 
Caban  ^hich  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rifer  of 
that  namoy  and  formed,  as  it  were»  a  frontier  be- 
tween the  two  EmpireBy  were  abandoned  to  Rns- 
sia.     The  fortress  of  Oczakoffi  to  which  the  Tsr- 
tars  of  the  Crimea  had  some  claims,  was  ceded  to 
the  Porte,  with  its  whole  territory.     Thoa  endsd 
the  dominion  of  the  Tartate  in  the  Crimea,  ooee 
uo  terrible  to  Russia.     The  Empress  fomed  the 
whole-  of  that  vast  country  into  two  new  goven- 
ments^  namely,  those  of  Tanrida  and  the  Cavcasos. 
There  had  existed  for  a  long  time  certain  dis- 
putes between  the  Dutch  and  the  gOTeroineirt  of 
the  Austrian  Netherlands,  astoXhe  akeevtion  of  the 
Barrier  Treaty  (1715,).  and  tJbat  of  the  Hi^ne 
(1718).     They  bad  neglected  to  define  predaely 
the  limits  of  Dutch  Flapdeni)  which  these  tnatass 
bad  pointed  out  rather  than  determined ;  and  Sw 
a  long  time  the  Imperial  Court  had  ceased  to  pay 
the  Dutch  the  subsidies  which  the  Barrier  Treaiy 
had  stipulated  in  their  Cainour.     That  4XMlrt  woold 
not  consent  to  agree  to  a  definitive  settlement  of 
these  limits,  or  the  payment  of  the  sabsidies«  «a- 
til  England  and  HoUand  should  ooopemte  with  her 
in  repairing  the  Barrier  townst  whose  fortificatioaB 
had  been  ruined  during  the  war  of  -the  Aaatrian 
Succession.  She  demandedf  also,  that  these  powm 
.should  unite  for  concluding  a  treaty  of  couMnew, 
and  a  tariff  favourable  for  the  htm  Countries,  as 
they  had  engaged  to  do  by  fonoser  treaties.    At 
length  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  thought  ha  might 
avail  himself  of  the  war  whieh  had  arisen  between 
England  and  Holland,  to  free  the  Austrian  No- 
^iherlaads  entirely  from  the  claims  which  the  Bar- 
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fier  Treaty  had  imposed  en  them.  The  order 
lor  demolishing  all  the  fortified  places  in  the  Ne- 
therlands comprehended  the  Barrier  towns;  and 
the  Dntch  were  summoned  to « withdraw  their 
troops  from  them.  These  republicans,  not  be- 
iag  able  to  solicit  the  protection  of  Englandy 
with  which  they  were  at  war,  found  themselres 
obliged  to  comply  with  the  summons  of  the  Em- 
peror. Their  troops  then  evacaated  all  the  Barrier 
towns  in  succession. 

This  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch, 
^Bcmmged  the  Emperor  to  extend  his  pretensions 
«tiU  fiuther.  Not  content  with  annulling  the  trea- 
ties of  17 15-18,  he  required  that  the  boundaries 
0f  Flanders  should  be  reestablished  on  the  footing 
of  the  contract  of  1664,  between  Spain  and  the 
States-General;  and  instead  of  making  his  new 
demand  a  subject  of  negotistiony  he  topk  possession 
of  the  forlB,  as  well  as  of  the  towns-  and  districts 
included  within  the  Ikntcs  which  had  been-fised 
by  this  latter  agreement.  The  Dutch  <having  ad« 
dseased  their  complaints  to  the  Court  of  Viennia 
ngninst  these  violent  proceedings,  the  Emperor  con- 
aented  to  open  a  conference  at  Brussels  (1784),  for 
bringingaU  tfaesedisputes  to  an  amicable  termination* 
Me  declared,  at  the<openmg  of  the  meeting,  that 
lie  would  desist  from  all  the  claims  which  he  had 
against  the  Republic,  provided  they  would  graot 
the  Belgic  provinces  the  free  passage  and  naviga^ 
tion  of  the  Scheldt ;  with  the  privilege  of  direct  com- 
■raroe  with  India,  iirom  all  the  ports  in  the  Nether* 
Ittida.  But  while  proposing  this  state  of  things  as 
tiie  subject  of  «negotiationy  he  announced,  that  from 
tlmt  moment  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  consider  the 
Scheldt  as  ft«e ;  and  that  the  least  opposition,  on 
the  pan  of  the  States-Geiieral,  would  be,  in  hi 
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eye8»  aa  the  atgnal  of  hostititieB,  and  a  declaratioo  of 
war.  The  Dutch,  without  being  intimidated  hj 
these  threata,  declared  the  demand  of  the  Emperor 
to  be  contrary  to  their  treatiesy  and  snbveratve  of 
the  safety  and  prosperity  of  their  Republic  Vice- 
Admiral  Reynst  was  ordered  to  station  himself, 
with  a  sqaadron,  at  the  month  of  the  Scheldt,  and 
to  prevent  all  Imperial  or  Flemish  ships  from  pass 
ing.  Two  merchantmen  having  attempted  to  force 
the  passage,  the  Dntch  gave  them  »  broadside,  and 
obliged  them  to  strike. 

The  Emperor  then  regarded  the  war  as  declar> 
ed,  and  broke  off  the  conference  at  Brussels ;  be 
had,  however,  made  no  preparations ;  and  the  Low 
Countries  were  entirely  divested  of  their  troops, 
magazines,  and  warlike  stores.  That  prince  had 
flattered  himself,  that  the  Court  of  France  would 
espouse  his  quarrel,  and  that  he  would  obtain  from 
them  the  supplies  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Ver* 
sailles.  But  France,  who  was  then  negouating  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Republic,  easily  foresaw, 
that  if  she  abandoned  them  at  that  particular  time, 
they  would  be  obliged  to  throw  tbemselTes  into 
the  arms  of  England.  M.  de  Maillebois  then  got 
orders  to  pass  to  Holland,  while  France  set  on  foot 
two  armies  of  observation,  one  in  Flanders  and  the 
other  on  the  Rhiue.  The  King  wrote  to  the  £m* 
peror  very  pressing  letters,  wishing  him  to  adopt 
pacific  measures. 

These  proceedings,  and  the  numerous  difficaltiea 
which  the  war  of  the  Netherlands  presented  to  the 
Emperor,  induced  him  to  accept  the  mediation  of 
the  Court  of  France ;  a  negotiation  on  this  subject 
was  entered  into  at  Versailles.  The  Emperor 
there  persisted  at  first  in  maintaining  the  liberty  of 
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the  Scheldt,  but  afterwards  became  less  rigid  on 
this  point.  He  was  content  to  enforce  his  other 
daiiBs.  This  negotiation  was  as  tedious  as  it  was 
InlriOBtew  It  occnpied  the  French  ministry  during 
tlie  greater  part  of  the  year  1765.  The  Emperor 
insirted  much  on  the  cession  of  M aestricht,  and  the 
territory  of  Ontre-Meuse.  From  this  demand  he 
would  not  recede,  except  on  the  payment  of  a 
large  sum  t>f  money  by  way  of  indemnity,  and  an- 
other in  reparation  of  the  damage  which  the  inun- 
dation of  Flanders,  ordered  by  the  States-General, 
had  occasioned  to  his  Austrian  subjects.  By  the  peace 
which  was  signed  at  Fonntainbleau,  the  treaty  of 
MaB8ter(  1 648)  was  renewed ;  but  nothing  was  said 
of  the  Barrier  treaty,  nor  of  that  of  Vienna  (1731). 
They  agreed  on  shutting  the  Scheldt  from  SafUn- 
gen,  as  far  as  the  sea ;  as  well  as  the  Canals  of  Saas^ 
Swin,  and  other  communications  with  the  sea  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  States-General  engaged  to 
pay  the  Emperor,  in  lieu  of  his  dums  on  Maestricht 
and  the  Outre-Meuse,  the  sum  of  9,500,000  Dutch 
florins  ;  and  another  of  500,000  florins  for  repair- 
ing the  damages  done  by  the  inundations.  That 
Prince  got  ample  satisfaction  on  the  subject  of  most 
of  his  other  claims ;  and  France  undertook  to  gua- 
rantee the  treaty.  Immediately  after  it  was  signed, 
they  renewed  the  negotiation  respectmg  the  treaty  of 
alliance  projected  between  France  and  the  Repub- 
lic This  treaty  was  also  signed  at  Fountainbleau 
(Not.  10.  1785)  two  days  after  the  treaty  of  peace. 
Various  intestine  distnri)ances  at  that  time  agi- 
tated the  Republic  of  the  United  Ph)vinces.  The 
animosity  of  the  Republican  party  against  the  Stadt- 
holder  and  his  partisans,  had  been  revived  more 
keenly  than  ever,  on  account  of  the  war  in  Ame^ 
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rica  between  France  and  England.  The  Republi- 
cans reproached  the  Stadtholder  for  his  devoted- 
ness  to  the  interests  of  England,  which  had  made 
him  neglect  their  marine,  and  fail  in  the  protection 
which  he  owed  the  Dutch  commerce,  in  his  capacity 
of  Admiral-General  of  the  forces  of  the  Repablic 
The  different  magistrates  of  the  manicipal  towns,  in 
order  to  discredit  the  Stadtholder  in  the  opinion  of 
the  public,  encouraged  periodical  writers  to  inveigh 
against  the  person  of  William  V.  and  his  adminis- 
tration. They  blamed  his  coundllore,  and  espe- 
cially Louis  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who,  as  govenior 
to  the  Stadtholder  during  his  minority,  had  had  tJie 
principal  direction  of  aSairs,  and  who  still  conti- 
nued to  aid  him  with  his  councils. 

The  city  of  Amsterdam,  which  had  always  been 
distinguished  for  its  opposition  to  the  Stadtholder, 
was  the  first  that  demanded  the  removal  of  the 
Duke,  whom  they  blamed  as  the  cause  of  the  lan- 
guid state  of  their  maritime  power.  That  prince 
was  compelled  to  give  in  his  demission  (1784), 
and  even  to  withdraw  from  the  territories  of  the 
Republics  The  retirement  of  the  Duke  embolden- 
ed the  opponents  of  the  Stadtholder,  who  soon 
went  beyond  all  bounds.  That  party,  purely 
aristocratic  in  its  origin,  had  been  afterwards  re- 
inforced by  a  multitude  of  democrats,  who,  not 
contented  with  humbling  the  Stadtholder,  attacked 
even  the  power  of  the  magistrates ;  and  tried  to 
change  the  constitution,  by  rendering  the  govern* 
ment  more  popular  and  democratic.  In  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  associations  were  formed  under  tbo 
name  of  Free  Bodies^  for  exercising  the  citizens 
in  the  management  of  arms.  The  party  opposed 
to  the  StadtholdeV  took  the  name  of  PatrioU* 
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They  were  secretly  supported  by  France,  who 
wished  to  employ  them  as  an  instrument  for  de- 
stroying the  influence  of  England,  and  attaching 
the  Republic  to  her  own  interests.  A  popular 
insurrection,  which  happened  at  the  Hague  (1785), 
famished  the  States  of  Holland  with  a  pretext  for 
removing  the  Stadtholder  from  the  command  of 
that  place,  which  was  intrusted  to  a  Council. 
This  blow,  struck  at  a  prerogative  which  was  re- 
garded as  inherent  in  the  Stadtholdership,  induced 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  quit  the  Hague,  and  fix 
ills  residence  in  the  province  of  Guelders,  the 
States  of  which  were  most  particularly  devoted  to 
him.  An  attack  which  the  prince  made  against 
the  towns  of  Elburg  and  Hattem,  for  refusing  to 
execute  the  orders  which  he  had  intimated  to 
them  in  the  name  of  the  States  of  Guelders,  exas- 
perate the  minds  of  the  Dutch.  It  added  to  the 
strength  of  the  Patriotic  party,  and  encouraged 
the  States  of  Holland  to  make  a  renewed  attack 
on  the  Stadtholdership ;  and  even  to  go  so  far  as 
to  'suspend  the  prince  from  the  functions  of  Cap- 
tain-General of  that  province. 

The  Court  of  Berlin  had  taicen  measures,  both 
with  the  States-Generaland  the  province  of  Holland, 
to  facilitate  an  accommodation  between  the  two  par- 
ties. Frederic  William  II.  who  succeeded  his 
nncle  Frederic  the  Great  (1786),  sent  to  the  Hague, 
with  this  view,  the  Count  de  Gortz  his  minister  of 
8tate ;  while  M.  Gerard  de  Rayneval  was  ordered 
to  repair  thither  on  the  part  of  France.  A  nego- 
tiati<m  was  opened  between  these  two  ministers  and 
the  principal  leaders  of  the  Patriotic  party,  but  with- 
out effect.  Their  animosities  rather  increased,  and 
the  Patriots  broke  out  into  every  kind  of  violence. 
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They  dismissed  the  magistrates  of  the  duef  towns 
hy  force,  and  replaced  them  by  their  oim  adhe- 
rents ;  a  step  which  obliged  the  ariatocrata  to  co- 
alesce with  the  Stadtholder's  party»in  order  to 
stand  the  fury  of  the  republicans.  A  civil  war 
ed  to  all  appearance  inevitable.  In  tbia  state  of 
matters,  the  Princess  of  Orange  took  the  resolation 
of  repairing  in  person  to  the  Hague,  with  the  de- 
sign, as  she  alleged,  of  endeavonring  to  xeslore 
peace.  She  was  arrested  on  her  route  by  a  de^ 
tachment  of  the  republican  corps  of  Gauda  (June 
28. 1787),  and  conducted  to  SchcenhoTen,  wheao^ 
she  was  obliged]  to  return  to  Nimegueo,  without 
being  able  to  accomplish  the  object  of  her  joumef. 
The  King  of  Prussia  demanded  satisfikction  for 
this  outrage  offered  to  his  sister.  The  States  of 
Holland,  not  feeling  disposed  to  give  it  in  the  terms 
which  the  King  demanded,  ha.aent-a  body  of 
20,000  men  to  Holland,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  who^  in  the  space  of  a  montht 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  country*  and 
even  obliged  the  city  of  Amsterdam  to  aubnit 
All  the  former  resolutions  which  had  been  taken 
for  limiting  the  power  of  the  Stadtholder,  were  tfien 
annulled,  and  the  prince  was  reestablished  in  the 
full  plenitude  of  his  rights. 

.Although  the  subsistence  of  the  alliaace  be* 
tween  France  and  the  Republic  was  obviously  con- 
nected with  the  cause  of  the  Patriots,  neverdieleBs 
the  former  took  no  steps  to  support  that  ptrty,  or 
to  oppose  the  invasion  of  the  Prussians.  France 
had  even  the  weakness  to  negotiate  with  the  Court 
of  London,  for  disarming  their  respective  troops  i 
^edaring,  that  she  entertained  no  hostile  intaitiona 

ilative  to  what  had  passed  in  Holland.    Tho  po- 
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of  tbe  Stu^s-Geoeiri  from.  Uiat  timey  under* 
went  A  oopiplete  r^volatiQii.  Renouncing  tbeicaUi- 
ance  with  France,  they  epalbiaced  that  of  Prnssia  and 
Great  Britain.  By  the  treariea  which  were  signed  at 
Berlin  and  tbe  Hague  (April  15. 1788)>  these  two 
powers  undertook  to,  guarantee  the  resolntions  of 
1747  and  1748,  which  made  the  $tadtholdership 
hereditaiy  in  the  Houaf^,of  Oi;ange.    France  thus 
shamefully  lost  the  Arnits  of  all  the  measures  which 
she  had  taken,  and  ihejBUQis  which  she  had  layished 
fpr  attaching  Holland  to  her  federative  system^  in 
opposition  to  England*    ,.  ,- 
The ,  trquhles  ..which  we,. have  just  now  pnen- 
doned  were  soon.. followed  hy  others,, which  the 
innpTations  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  IL  had  ex- 
cited^ i^  the  Austrian  Netherlands.     Tlie  differ* 
ent  edicts  which  that  jPrince  had  .published  since 
the  first  of  January  1787»  for  intix>ducing  a  new 
order  of  administration  in  the., Government,  both 
civil  a^d '  ecclesiastical,  of  the  Bislgic  provineea, 
were  r^prded  by  the  States .  of  that  country  as .  con- 
trary to  the  established  oons4tutiQQ».and  incompati- 
ble with  the  engageonents  contracted  by  the  sove« 
xeign  bv  the  Jayeuse  entree.    The  gseat  excite* 
ment  which  these  innovations  i^used,  induced  the 
Emperor  to  recall  his  edicts,  and  to  restone  things 
to  their  ancient  footing.     Nevertheless,   as  the 
public  mind  had  been  exasperated  on  both  sides, 
disturbances  were  speedily  renewed.     The  Em- 
peror having  demanded  a  subsidy*  which  was  r^ 
fused  by  the  States  of  Brabant  ,  jiqd  Hainanlt,  thia 
circumstance  induced  him  to  revoke  the  amnesty 
which  he  had  granted  ;  to  suppress  the  States  and 
Sovereign  Council  of  Brabant ;  and  to  declare,  that 
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he  no  longer  considered  himself  bound  by  }na  Iiir 
augural  Contract  A  great  number  of  indin* 
duals,  and  seyeral  members  of  the  States,  were  ar- 
rested by  his  orders.  The  Archbishop  of  Mali- 
nes,  and  the  Bishop  of  Antwerp,  were  suspect- 
ed of  haring  fomented  these  disturbances,  and 
sayed  themselves  by  flight. 

Two  fictions  at  that  time  agitated  the  Belgic 
Ph>\inces,  where  they  fimned  the  flame  of  civil 
discord.  The  one,  headed  by  Vonk,  an  adrocate, 
and  supported  by  the  Dukes  of  Ursel  and  Arem- 
berg,  inclined  to  the  side  of  Austria.  These  li- 
mited their  demands  to  the  reformation  of  abuses, 
and  a  better  system  of  representation  in  ihe  States 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  other,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Vandernoot,  and  the  Penitentiary  Van- 
eupen,  while  standing  up  in  support  of  the  an- 
cient forms,  pretended  to  vest  in  the  States,  that 
sorereignty  and  independence  of  which  they  wish- 
ed to  deprive  the  House  of  Austria.  The  par- 
tisans of  Vonk  thought  of  effecting,  by  their  own 
means,  the  reforms  which  th^y  had  in  riew; 
while  the  adherents  of  Vandernoot  founded  their 
hopes  on  the  assistance  of  foreignen — especially 
of  Prussia,  who  would  not  fail,  they  supposed,  to 
seize  this  occasion  of  weakening  the  power  of 
Austria.  This  latter  party  had  undertaken  to  open 
an  asykim  for  the  discontented  emigrants  of  &a- 
bant,  on  the  territory  of  the  United  Ph)vincee  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Breda.  The  two  parties 
acted  at  first  in  concert.  Vandermersch,  a  native 
of  Menin  in  Flanders,  and  formerly  a  Colonel  in 
the  Austrian  service,  was  proposed  by  Vonk,  and 
received  as  General  by  both  parties.  A  body  of 
^he  insurgents,  under  the  command  of  Vatader- 
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mencb,  marched  to  Toxnhont  in  Brabanty  and  re- 
pulsed Jthe  AoBtiianSy  who  had  come  to  attack 
them  under  the  orders  of  General  Shrceder,  Tbia 
£rat  sQccesB  gave  a  stimaliis  to  the  inaurrectioDy 
which  qpread  from  Brabant  oyer  the  other  Belgic 
pronnces.  The  Austrians  abandoned  by  degrees 
all  the  principal  towns  and  places,  and  retired  to 
the  fortress  of  Loxemborg.  Vandemoot  made 
his  triwnphant  entry  into  Bmssels.  The  States  of 
Brabant  assembled  in  that  city,  and  proclaimed 
their  independence  (Dec  29. 1789).  The  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  was  declared  to  bare  forfeited  the  soTe- 
-reignty,  by  having  violated  the  engagements  which 
he  had  come  under  by  his  Inaugural  Compact. 

Tlie  example  of  Brabant  was  soon  followed 
by  the  other  provinces.  An  assembly  of  De- 
pntiesi  from  all  the  Bel^c  provinces,  was  form- 
ed at  Brussels  (Jan.  11.  1790).  They  signed 
an  Acty  by  which  these  provinces  joined  in  a  con- 
federacy, under  the  title  of  the  Belgic  United 
States.  The  rights  of  sovereignty,  in  as  far  as 
regarded  their  common  defence,  were  vested  in  a 
Congress,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  different 
provinces,  under  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  Can' 
greu  of  the  Belgic  States*  Each  province  pre- 
served its  independence,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
legislative  powur.  Their  union  was  declared  per- 
manent and  irrevocable.  They  meddled  neither 
with  religion  nor  the  constitution,  and  they  ad- 
mitted no  other  representatives  than  those  who 
had  been  alreaij^  nominated.  This  latter  deterr 
mination  highly  displeased  General  Vandermersch» 
and  all  those  of  Vonk  s  party,  who  bad  as  much 
horror  for  an  oligarchy  in  the  States  as  for  the 
de^otiam  of  the  Court  of  Vienna.    The  party  of 
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^  States  preirttled  neTertheleii  bytheinfliwceof 
Vandemoot,  and  the  iaatigatioiis  of  the  pnetla  and 
■lonkfl*  Vandennencby  and  all  the  Sttlous:  par- 
tisaiiB  of  refondy  ^ere  removed  from  the  manage- 
ment of  nSam,  The  former  was  even  amated, 
and  General  Sehoi^eld  pat  in  his  place.  Rainow 
Impeachmente  and  iittprisonments  wen  the 
qnenices  of  thn  triumph  of  the  aristoeratic  htdi 

These  divisions,  added  to  the  death  of  Joaeph  IL, 
which  happened  in-  the  meantime^  paodaaed  a 
change  fiivonrable  for  the  interests  of  die  Court  of 
Vienna.  'Leopold  IL,  who  sncceeded  his  farotber 
on  the  throne  of  Atntriay  seemed  disposed  to  tei^ 
minate  all  these  diflforences ;  and  the  Bdgic  Con- 
gress seeing  they  coald  not  reckoi^  on  the  assist- 
anoe  of  foreign  pov^tsm,  were  also  desirous  oi  com- 
ing to  aa  accomftiodsti^n.  The  Conit  of  ^Berlin  had 
raised  its  protection  tothe  Belgians,  and  that  of  Loik- 
don  was  decidedly  oj^posed  to  thev  independenee. 
These  two  conrts,  conjtmctly  with  the  Uni|ed  Fro- 
▼mces  of  the  NetherkiKH  interposed  their  medi^ 
tion  for  allaying  those  distorhaaces.  The  Em- 
peror Leopold  solemidy  engaged^  under  die  gua- 
rantee of  the  three  mediating  powen,  to  govan 
the  Netherlands  agt^eeably  to  the  «ionstitntioB»  law% 
and  privileges  which  had  been  in  force  nnikr  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa ;  never  to  do  any  tbiag^  to 
their  prejudice ;  and  to  annul  wfaalsver  had  beaa 
done  to  the  contrary  under  the  raign  of  Joaeph  IL 
A  decbration  published  byLeopald  (Nov.  1790), 
enjoined  all  his  Belgic  subjects  lo  take  anew  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  That  prince  grsnted  a  geneial 
and  unconditional  piirdon  to  ail  those  who  ahostkl 
lay  down  their  tma  addun  .a  given  time.  All  the 
provinces  in  succession  then  gave  ia  theia  aiibi 
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bioo.    BroflwlB  opened  her  gates  to  the  Aostrian 
troops  (Dec.  2.  1790),  and  the  patriots  Vanen. 
pen  and  Vandernoot  took  refuge  in  Holland. 

The  animosity  which  had  for  a  long  time  sub- 
sUted  hetween  Rossia  and  the  Porte,  occasioned  a 
new  war  between  these  two  powers  in  1787.  The 
Turks  could  not  endure  the  humiliating  conditions 
which  the  late  treaties*  with  Russia  had  imposed 
on  them.  The  high  tone  which  the  Court  of  St 
Petenburg  used  in  their  communications  with  the 
Porte,  wounded  the  pride  of  the  Ottomans ;  and  the 
extraordinary  journey  of  the  Empress  to  Cherson 
and  the  Crimea  (May  1787),  in  which  she  was  ac- 
companied by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  carried  alarm 
even  to  the  city  of  Constantinople.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  that  capital  thought  they  could  perceive, 
in  that  journey,  a  premeditated  design  in  the  Courts 
of  St  Petersburg  and  Vienna  to  annihilate  the  Ot- 
toman Empire,  and  diride  the  spoil  between  them. 
Tlie  Court  of  London,  supported  by  that  of  Ber-  { 

Hn,  dexterously  fanned  the  spark  which  lay  con- 
cealed under  these  ashes.  They  wished  to  be 
avenged  on  the  Court  of  St  Petersburg  for  the  diffi-  ^ 

calties  which  she  had  thrown  in  the  way  of  renewing 
their  treaty  of  commerce ;  as  well  as  the  adyanta^  ( 

geoQs  conditions  which  she  had  granted  to  France  \ 

hy  the  commercial   treaty  concluded  with   that  j, 

power.     The  great  actiniy  with  which  Russia  had  ^ 

carried  on  her  commerce  in  the  Black  Sea,  since  ; 

"he  bad  obtained  entire  liberty  by  her  treaties  with 
the  Porte,  excited  likewise  the  jealousy  of  Eng-  ; 

land,  who  was  afraid  that  the  commercial  con- 
nexions which  she  maintained  with  that  power, 
tiiroogh  the  Bkick  Sea,  might  thereby  be  destroy- 
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ed.  The  Turks,  moreover,  had  to  complttm  of 
the  Russian  Consul  in  Moldavia,  who,  as  tk&y 
alleged,  sought  every  means  to  intenupt  the  peaee 
and  good  understanding  between  the  two  Empires. 
They  demanded  that  he  should  be  reealled,  and 
moreover,  that  the  Empress  riiouM  reaoimee  the 
protection  of  Prince  Heraclins,  and  withdraw  her 
troops  from  Oeoi^ia.  Finally,  they  wiahed  that 
aH  Russian  vessels  that  passed  the  Straits  shoidd 
be  subjected  to  an  examinaiion,  in  order  to  pre* 
▼ent  contraband  trade. 

These  demands  were  no  soMier  mide,  than  the 
Divan,  without  waiting  for  an  answer  from  the 
Court  of  St  Petersburg,  determined  to  prodaim  war 
(Aug.  18.  17t^7),  by  sending  the  Russian  nmiister, 
M.de  Boulgakoff,  to  theCasUe  of  the  Seven  To  wen. 
On  the  newBof  this  rupture,  the  Empress  despatched 
a  considerable  force  against  the  Turin  ;  her  troops 
extended  from  Kaminiec  in  Podolia,  to  Balta,  a 
Tartar  village  on  the  frontiefs  of  Poland,  between 
the  Dneister  and  the  Bog.  Prince  PotemkiD,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  had  under  him 
Snwarow,  Repnin,  Kamtaskoi,  and  others.  The 
Emperor  Joseph  IL,  after  having  for  •sametime 
supported  the  character  of  mediator  between  die 
Turks  and  Russians,  engaged  in  the  war  aa  the  ally 
of  Russia  (Feb.  9. 1786)«  He  attacked  the  Tnrka 
in  Moldavia,  aiid  on  several  points  of  Hnsgaty. 
Marshal  Laudon  undertook  the  siege  of  Belgnde* 
of  which  be  made  himself  master  (Oct.  8.  1789). 
It  was  obvious,  however,  that  the  progress  of  the 
Anstrians  did  not  corresp^^nd  either  to  the  abiHty 
of  their  generals,  or  the  superiority  of  their  anna. 

Another  enemy  of  Emsia  appeared  on  the  stage* 
Gustavus  IILy  King  of-  Sweden,  Ibtened  to  the 
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imbiiifttioiis  of  the  Cabtneta  of  London  and  B^rlhiy 
and  made  a  divenion  in  faronr  of  the  Porte.   That 
prinee,  after  renewing  his  alliance  with  the  Porte^ 
connnenced  ih^  war  against  Rossia,  at  the  Ver^ 
inatant  when  th^  whole  of  her  forces  were  tuxned 
agaiaat  the  Tifrks;   'A  land  ann^  was  formed  by 
Uf  orders  in  Finland,  while  a  Swedish  fleet,  eon* 
aHdng*  of  %wenty  ships  of  the  line'  and  ten  frigates^ 
adf«nced'on  Cronstadt,  and  threw  the  dty  of  St 
PMersb«irg  into*  a  state  of  great'  terror.     An  en« 
gagemeni  between  the  two  fleeta  took  place  near 
life  kte  of  Hoogland  (May  80. 1789).  Both  sides 
#stight  with  equal  advantage ;  bnt  an  unforeseen 
•fent  diseonoeried  the  measares  of  the  Swedish 
Bonareh.     After  he  had  made  his  dispositions  for 
■tmcking  the  city  of  FredHeksheim  in  Finland,  se* 
teral  officers  of  his  army  tefasod  to  march  i  al« 
tegiDg  as  a  reason,  that  the  oonstitntion  of  the 
kingdom  wookl  not  permit  them,  to  be  accessary 
to  an  ofiKmsive  war,  which  the  Swedish  nation  had 
not  saactioaed.     The  elample  of  thiise  offlcera  oo>- 
casiooed  the  defection  of  a  great  part  of 'the  troops; 
The  eaepedition  to  Pinhmd  misgave,  and  the  Rns« 
aians  thnagained  timo  to  put  themselTcs  in  a  state 
Of'fleimsce. 

The  Empress,  thas  attacked  by  the  King  of  Swe- 
dttif  claimed  the  snpi^ies  which  Denmark  owed 
hutf  in  virtue  of  the  alliance  which  subsisted  be- 
tween the  wo  States.  The  Danes  fitted  oikt  a 
squadron,  and  marched  a  body  of  auxiliary  troops 
into  the  gov«himent  of  Bohus,  which  they  soon  con- 
qtteff«d  ( 1788).  FVomBohua  they  marched  to  West 
Gothland^  and  laid  siege  to  Gottenbuigi  The  King 
of  'Sweden  hastened  in  person  to  the  defence  of 
thai  pfacoi  ona  of  the  aiost  important  in  his  king- 
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dom.  It  woald  certainly  have  faUen,  1io«eT«r. 
but  for  the  powerful  intervention  of  the  Gabions 
of  London  and  Berlin,  who  obliged  the  Ctmn  ot 
Copenhagen  to  conclude  different  tmces  with  Swe- 
den (1789),  and  to  adopt  a  perfect  nevtrality,  e^ni 
with  the  consent  of  the  Court  of  St  Petenbiin:. 
The  war  between  the  Swedes  and  the  Rmei^i^ 
was  then  confined  to  naval  operations,  the  snica^ 
of  which,  in  the  campaigns  of  1789  and  1790,  «r» 
nearly  equal  on  both  sides.  The  defeat  which  ^ 
Swedish  fleet  sustained  in  the  Gulf  of  Vibnr? 
(July  3.  1790),  was  compensated  by  the  netftry 
which  the  King  of  Swe<]en  gained  in  persoa  ( Ja^ 
ly  9.  10.)  at  Swenkasund  over  the  Russian  fl*^* 
commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Nassan-Seigea.  Tti> 
action,  which  cost  the  Russians  many  men,  zbc  • 
great  number  of  their  ships,  tended  to  accelerate  tii^ 
peace  between  the  two  powers.  The  King  of  Swrtie? 
being  deserted  by  the  Courts  of  London  and  BeHir. 
who  bad  drawn  him  into  the  war,  was  terrified  leftt  t  )«■ 
Russians  should  take  advantage  of  the  discoatpi'*^ 
that  prevailed  among  the  Swedish  Nobles,  to  pei.<^ 
trate  into  the  interior  of  his  kingdom.  He  wil- 
ingly  accepted  the  equitable  conditions  which  ihc 
Empress  of  Russia  proposed  to  him.  Peace  wa? 
concluded  in  the  Plain  of  Werela,  near  the  nrt*r 
Kymen^(Aug.  14.  1790),  between  the  advasc^ 
posts  of  the  two  camps ;  and  the  limits  of  hoih 
States  were  reestablished  o;i  the  footing  of  foriDer 
treaties. 

As  to  the  events  of  the  war  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  Porte,  they  were  entirely  in  fiivoar 
of  the  latter  power.  A  body  of  Russian  tiaof^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  Austrian  army,  made  tbf0' 
wives  mastei-s  of  Choczim  (Sept.  1788).    Prioc* 
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Potemkm  undertook  the  siege  of  the  important 
fortreM  of  Oezacoff  (Dec  17),  and  canied  the  place 
by  attaint,  in  spite  of  the  coarageoiia  defence  made 
hf  th^  Tnriks.  The  whole  garrison  were^  pat  to 
the  sword,  and  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  m^t 
with  the  same  fate.  Suwarow  ^nd  the  Prince  Of 
Cobnrg^beat  the  Turks  near  Focksani  in  Molditm 
(My2h  1789).'  The  same  General,  with  the 
^^istance  of  that  Pdnce,  gained  a  brilliaiH  victory 
over  thie  TNu^ui  neak*  Martinesti,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rymna  (Sept.  22.),  ^hich  gfteined  him  the 
ejii^ei  tff  Ifyilmriski.  The  taking  of  the  fortress  of 
Bender,  was  an  immediate  eonseqnence  of  that  vkh 
toiy.  Be^e#  the  province  of  Dcsukoff,  the  whole 
of  Moldam  and  Bessarabia,  with  Tulcza,  Isak^i, 
KUia,  and  Ismael,  and  the  fortress  of  Sndjoakkale, 
in  Torkiflli  Cnben^  fell  snccessirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  RossianA.  The  taking  of  Ismad  by  Sawn- 
cow,- oeeasidn^  prodigious  slaughter.  It  cost  the 
lives  of  30,000^  Ottomans  ;  without  reckoning th^ 
prisoners^  who  amounted  to  the  number  of  10,'000. 
These  victories'  stirred  up  the  jealoiisy  of  ib^ 
British  ministry,  who  fitted  ottt  an  (Expedition'  to 
make  a  new  dirmion  in  favour  of  th^  Porte,  and 
engi^ed  their  ally,  the  King  of  Prussii^  tb  de8j[mteh 
a  body  of  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  Silesia  and 
Poland.  Not  dimfining  himself  to  these  operatioos; 
that  Prince  concluded 'a  fdrmal^alKance  with  the 
I^orte,  in  which  he  agreed  ta  declare  War  against  the 
Aostrians,  as  weH  aS  the  Russians,  in  the  ooiirse  of 
next  spring.  Thb  Emperor  Leonid  11.,  yielding  to 
these  menaces,  and  being  desirous  of  reetibring 
})eace  to  his -subjects,  concluded  an  agreeni^nt  at 
Reichienbach  (July  27.  179a),  with  the  Court  of 
Berlin^  by  wiiich  he  gratited  an  anttistice^  and 
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consented  to  make  a  special  peace  with  tbe  Pone 
— matters  continning  as  they  w&9  before  tk 
war.  This  peace  was  signed  at  Szistowi,  in  Bul- 
garia (Ang.  4.  1791),  onder  the  mediation  ^^ 
Holland  and  Prossia.  The  Emperor  restored  Bei- 
grade,  and  in  general,  all  that  he  had  taken  h^^v: 
the  Turks  daring  the  war.  He  agreed  to  ntx-. 
Choczim  no  longer  than  the  conclosicm  of  the  p*^.-^ 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks ;  only  iLr; 
promised  him  a  more  advantageous  frontier  od  ''^ 
left  bank  of  the  Unna  {  and  on  the  side  of  ^\ii- 
lachia,  the  river  Tzema  was  adopted  as  the  bosBu- 
ary  between  the  two  Empires. 

The  Empress  of  Russia  having  resolved  oot  t^' 
receive  the  proposals  which  the  two  allied  ccrar;* 
offered  her,  then  continued  the  war  alone  acur.** 
the  Porte,  and  her  generals  signalized  theniii^)^^ 
by  new  exploits.  At  length,  l^e  British  mickrr 
-being  conrinced  that  this  Princess  would  ne^''' 
yield,  thpught  fit  to  abandon  the  terms  which,  'z. 
concert  with  the  Court  of  Berlin,  they  had  (.^ 
manded,  as  the  basis  of  the  peace  to  be  ooncloi^i 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte.  Besides,  th.y 
were  desirous  of  making  up  matters  with  Kn.^'*' 
at  the  time  when  she  detached  herself  from  Frai^ - 
by  renouncing  the  engagements  which  she  h'^ 
contracted  with  that  power  by  the  treaty  of  conn 
merce  of  1787,  with  the  Court  of  Beriia.  Tt^^ 
British  ministry  agreed  never  to  assist  the  Tar-v^ 
should  they  persist  in  refuaing  the  equitable  rcb- 
ditions  of  peace  which  the  Empress  had  offen^i 
them. 

A  negotiation  was  opened  ai  Galata  on  the  Dv 
nube.  The  preliminaries  between  Roasia  and  m>> 
Porte  were  signed  there ;  and  the  dafinitivt  ps»i^ 
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cooclnded  at  Jaasy  in  Moldavia  (Jan.  9.  1792). 
This  treaty  renewed  the  stipulations  of  all  former 
treaties  since  that  of  Kainargi.  The  Dneister  was 
established  as  a  perpetual  frontier  between  the  two 
Empires.  The  Turks  ceded  to  Russia  the  fortress 
of  Ocaakoff,  with  all  the  country  lying  between  the 
Bog  and  the  Dneister.  The  ces^on  of  the  Crimea, 
the  isle  of  Taman,  and  part  of  th6  Cuban,  lyiug  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name,  was  con- 
firmed to  Russia.  The  Porte  likewise  engaged  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  piracies  of  the  Barbary  Corsairs, 
and  even  to  indemnify  the  subjects  of  Russia  for 
their  losses,  should  they  not  obtain  reparation  with- 
in a  limited  time.  Russia  likewise  restored  all  her 
other  conquests ;  only  stipulating,  for  certun  ad- 
vantages, in  &vour  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

It  bad  been  agreed  between  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  two  Empires,  that  the  Porte  should  pay  a 
sum  of  12,000,000  of  piastres,  to  indemnify  Russia 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  But  immediately  af- 
ter the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  ^e  Empress  gave 
intimation  that  she  would  renounce  this  payment 
in  favour  of  the  Porte, — a  piece  of  generosity' 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Ottoman  ple- 
nipotentiaries. The  peace  of  Jassy  gave  new 
eneivy  to  the  commerce  of  the  Russians  on  the 
BlacK  Sea;  and  the  Empress  founded  the  town 
and  port  of  Odessa,  which  is  situated  on  a  bay  of 
the  Black  Sea,  between  the  Bog  and  the  Dneister, 
about  nine  leagues  distant  from  Oczakoff. 
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PBRIOD  IX. 

yjlOM    THS    COMMBVaKMBMT    OF     THK     FftK2iCH 
EXVOLUTIOMy  TO  THB  DOWNFAI.  OF 
BUOMAFABTK. 

A.  D.  1789—1815. 

The  French  Rerolntion  fbmiB  one  of  the  nMWt  ex* 
tnioidinary  events  recorded  in  the  amnk  of  Ea- 
lope.  A  Taiiety  of  caosee,  both  morml  Bud  poiiJ* 
cal,  combined  to  produce  this  anomaly  in  tM  bi* 
toiy  of  nations,—- the  principal  of  which  most  bf 
attributed  to  a  set  of  opinions,  whose  spero- 
lative  delusions,  recommendad  by  b  powenV 
and  seductire  eloquence,  unsettled  the  ■tind* 
of  the  restless  multitude,  and  prepared  the  wsy 
for  the  general  subTerrion  of  public  order.  Th^ 
caieer  of  this  pretended  philosophy  ended  in  c^ 
thing  but  convulsions,  wars,   and  afwasstnatKgg 
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Sacfa  waa  the  natural  reauh  of  those  doctrinea, 
whose  main  object  was  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
all  daty,  by  making  a  jest  of  religion ;  and  next,  to 
oTertnm  the  fabric  of  sodety,  by  letting  loose  the 
passions  of  the  ignorant,  and  casting  down  the  bar* 
riers  of  established  forms, — ^those  safeguards  which 
wisdom  and  experience  hare  reared  against  the 
fioentionsness  of  innovation. 

The  period  on  which  we  are  entering  does  not 
comprehend  more  than  twenty-fire  years ;  but  that 
ahort  space  contains  more  lessons  of  important  in- 
struction than  the  two  centuries  which  preceded 
k.  In  course  of  that  time,  the  condition  of  Europe 
was  entirely  changed.  The  political  system,  which 
it  had  cost  the  combined  labour  of  three  hundred 
years  to  rear,  was  orertumed  from  its  basis,  bmy* 
ing  kingdoms  and  whole  nations  in  the  ruins.  A 
people,  the  most  refined  and  ingenious  in  the 
world,  who  had  formerly  set  otheia  an  examplii 
of  loyalty  and  unbounded  attachment  to  tbiBxr 
Borereigns,  were  now  seen  giving  way  to  the 
delusions  of  a  blind  fenattcism  ;  pulling  down 
those  venerable  institutions  which  the  wisdom 
of  their  ancestore  had  built ;  trampling  religion 
and  morality  under  foot;  laying  prostrate  both 
the  throne  and  the  altar ;  and  staining  their  bands 
in  the  innocent  blood  of  their  ancient  kings.  Vioe 
was  now  seen  honoured  and  exalted  in  the  place 
of  virtue.  Anarchy  and  despotism  were  substitnfe* 
ed  for  regular  government  and  rational  liberty. 

This  same  nation,  torn  by  the  fury  of  contending 
democrats,  was  seen  labouring  to  impose  on  her 
neighbours  the  galling  chains  of  her  own  thraldom; 
and  spreading  war  and  desolation  over  the  eaitb, 
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as  if  to  wipe  out  the  reproach  of  her  past  criiDea. 
Finding  no  remedy  in  the  midst  of  uniTersal  coo- 
fasion  from  the  evils  which  she  had  inflicted  oe 
hei'selfy  she  abandoned  the  phantom  of  libcrtr. 
which  was  become  but  another  name  for  opprr^ 
aion,  and  transferred  her  homage  to  the  sinr^ 
of  despotism.  The  grasping  ambition  and  ic^r- 
able  power  of  the  usurper  whom  she  ch<K»e  for  hn 
master,  and  the  weakness  of  the  states  which  'ap- 
posed him,  contributed  to  the  formation  of  an  Im- 
perial dominion,  such  as  had  not  existed  in  £arup« 
since  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

This  memorable  era  was  fertile  in  example'^ 
both  of  virtues  and  vices.  It  displayed  the  ex- 
tremes of  suffering  and  violence,  of  meanness  asi 
magnanimity.  Kingdoms  rose  and  disappeared  ^  y 
tarns.  New  principles  in  monJa  and  in  poLti^ 
flourished  for  a  day,  and  were  quickly  8llpene<i<^i 
by  others.  Europe  was  subdued  and  enslaved,  tr^ 
in  the  name  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  aftervaid!:  :o 
gratify  the  ambition  of  a  tyrant.  At  length  aa  esti 
was  put  to  this  reign  of  despotism ;  and  the  mia<'^^ 
of  the  Continent  were  delivered  from  a  naarpau.-^ 
which  they  had  too  long  supported  with  paiieiKV. 
The  countries  of  the  North,  which  had  paiticq^st^^ 
in  this  general  convulsion,  laying  aside  their  je&- 
ousies  and  projects  of  ambition,  united  their  lorct? 
to  overthrow  the  dommion  of  injustice  and  oppr^^ 
don.  A  new  order  of  things  seemed  to  lerire ; 
sounder  maxims  began  to  prevail ;  and  the  nadoT^< 
of  Europe,  made  wise  by  experience,  a|^>ein'i 
-ready  to  abandon  the  chimerical  doctrines  of  tin' 
fidse  liberty  which  had  led  them  astray ;  and  wfanh 
after  five  apd  twenty  years  of  war  and  desolaritn.* 
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5^oemed  to  hare  wrought   its  own  antidote,  and 
lironght  ia  a  new  era  of  peace  and  pronperity. 

The  system  of  political  equilibrium  invented  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  established  by  the  treaties 
of  Westphalia  and  Utrecht,  was  totally  OYerthrown 
by  France,  during  the  period  of  which  we  speak. 
Two  causes  accelerated  its  downfal.  The  first 
was  the  riolation  of  its  fundamental  principles, 
by  the  three  powers  who  dismembered  Poland, — an 
act  which  made  justice  and  equity  yield  to  conTe- 
nience,  and  set  an  example  that  might  prove  dan- 
ireroua  to  their  own  security.  The  other  was  the 
i^eneral  belief  which  prevailed  in  the  Cabinets  of  Eu- 
rope, that  the  project  of  founding  an  universal 
Tnooarchy  was  for  ever  hopeless  and  visionary — a 
perHuasion  which  had  lulled  them  into  a  state  of 
fatal  repose.  This  project,  however,  which  they 
tlioaght  impracticable,  was  actually  carried  inio 
execution  ;  though  it  appeared  under  a  new  form. 
The  d^ng  individual  who  conceived  the  design, 
imve  it  the  name  of  the  Federative  Si/stem,  By 
}iis  plan,  the  different  States  on  the  Continent  were 
to  preserve  an  apparent  independence,  whenever 
thiH  did  not  thwart  his  own  views ;  but  their  po- 
licy wa»  to  be  entirely  subservient  to  his  interest, 
:uid  to  be  regulated  according  to  his  direction.  In 
this  manner  he  undertook  to  conquer  the  whole 
world,  with  the  aid  of  the  Federal  States,  who  were 
obliged  to  espouse  his  quarrels,  and  to  make  com- 
mon c^use  with  him  against  every  power  that  re- 
fusfui  to  submit  voluntarily  to  his  sway,  or  to  that 
of  his  family,'  whom  he  placed  as  his  vassals  on 

home  of  the  most  ancient  thrones  of  Europe. 
To  this  was  added  another,  which  he  called  the 

Continental  System,     Its  main  object  was  to  «x- 
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dude  Greai  Brittm  from  all  commcice  widi  the 
other  European  states*  By  this  neans  he  hopeo 
to  deprire  her  of  the  command  of  the  ata»  id 
which  she  was  now  midisputed  mistress ;  to  tuffi- 
hilate  her  commerce ;  cat  off  the  aomnoes  of  ha 
wealth ;  ruin  her  marine ;  and  ereii  to  ovcfthrov 
the  constitution,  which  had  so  laag  been  the  hof^ 
and  happiness  of  the  English  nation.  Had  it  hfm 
possible  to  carry  this  project,  into  execatioa»  tiv 
Continent  must  necessarily  have  beoi  inipoveriib- 
ed  and  ruined. 

The  twenty-fire  years  of  which  we  an  mw  t0 
giro  a  brief  outline,  are  so  crowded  with  erentiN 
&at,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  it*  will  he  nec»- 
aary  to  divide  them  into  separate  periocis.  In  tbr 
history  of  France,  the  natural  diTisions  en  tbt 
five  following,  viz.  (1.)  From  the  <^»eniiig  of  tk 
States-General,  May  15.  1789,  tiAl  the 
of  Monarchy  and  the  Constitntioiial 
Aug.  10.  1792.  (2.)  The  Reign  of  Tenor;  too 
Aug.  10.  1792,  till  Oct.  26.  1795^  when  the  Cm- 
vention  ceased  to  govern  France.  (S.)  The  K^ 
publican  Government;  from  Oct.  26. 1795,  tiii 
May  18.  1804,  when  Buonaparte  wee  decbml 
Emperor.  ( J*.)  The  Reign  of  Napoleon  BooBSfwrte ; 
from  May  18.  1804,  till  March  SO.  1814,  wb^c 
the  Allies  entered  Paris.  (5.)  The  ResloratiiiB  oi 
the  Bourbon  dynasty,  after  an  exile  of  mare  thft*^ 
twenty  years. 

These  divisions  point  out  the  moat  lewikil'^ 
changes  that  occurred  in  France  during  this  period. 
Nevertheless,  as  we  must  notice  tlte  evena  whk^ 
took  place  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  a  more  cosfeairai 
division  wiU  be  as  follows.  ( I .)  From  the  oommoBce- 
ment  of  the  French  Revohtaon  till  the  Feac*  of  .^* 
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miens,  March  27.  1802.  (2  )  From  the  Peace  of 
Amiens*  till  the  year  1810,  when  the  power  of 
France  was  at  its  greatest  height.  (3.)  From  the 
pnd  of  the  year  1810,  till  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  No- 
vember 1815,  which  inclades  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  French  Empire  under  Buonaparte,  and  the  Re- 
storation of  a  new  political  system  in  Europe. 
After  giving  a  sketch  of  the  various  events'  which 
happened  in  France,  we  shall  shortly  advert  to  the 
revolntions  which  the  different  states  of  Europe 
underwent  during  the  same  time.  The  afiairs  of 
other  parts  of  the  world  can  only  be  taken  notice 
of,  as  they  may  happen  to  be  connected  or  inteiv 
woven  with  those  of  Europe. 

We  now  return  to  the  firet  of  these  periods,  com- 
mencing with  the  origin  of  the  French  Revolution 
(May  1789),  and  ending  with  the  Peace  of  Amiens. 

Tile  primary  and  elementary  causes  of  the  R^ 
volution  in  France  must  be  traced  back  to  the  dis- 
ordered state  of  her  finances,  which  began  under 
Louis  XIV. ;  to  the  general  immorality  which  pre- 
vailed under  the  Regent  Orleans  ;  to  the  mal-ad- 
ministration  of  the  government  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV. ;  and,  finally,  to  the  new  doctrines,  both 
religions  and  political,  which  had  become  fiashionable 
after  the  middle  of  the  *  eighteenth  century.  A- 
mong  the  more  immediate  causes  which  gave  rise  to 
this  national  convulsion,  must  be  reckoned  the  mis- 
take which  Louis  XVI.  committed  in  supporting 
the  American  insurgents  against  their  lawful  sove- 
reign ;  and  sending  troops  to  their  aid,  Qccompani^ 
by  many  of  the  young  noblesse,  who,  by  mixing 
with  that  people,  imbibed  their  principles  of  liberty 
and   independence.      By  this  rash   step  France 
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gaineil  a  trmmph  over  her  liTsl,  b«t  ihi  inme'i 
herself ;  and  her  imprudence  will'  ever  lanam  a 
wamiog  to  nauons,  against  incanUonaly  roshirf 
into  unnecessary  wars ;  and  against  thai  destmc- 
tive  system  of  policy,  which  involvea  the  £tte  of 
kingdoms  in  concerns  unconnected  with  their  owb 
internal  safety  and  prosperity. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  dented,  tki 
there  were  many  abuses  in  the  existing  govemm^t 
of  France  that  required  to  be  corrected.  The 
royal  prerogative  at  that  time,  may  be  call^  sr- 
bitrary  rather  than  despotic,  for  the  Mooaich  haJ. 
in  reality,  greater  power  than  he  exerased.  Tie 
persons  and  properties  of  the  subject  were  at  thf 
disposal  of  the  crown,  by  means  of  imposts,  cm- 
fisoktions,  letters  of  exile,  &c. ;  and  this  dangerrc* 
authority  was  resisted  only  by  the  feeblest  bar- 
riers. Certain  bodies,  it  is  true,  pooacsood  mtu^ 
of  defence,  but  these  privileges  were  aeldon  rt- 
spected.  The  noblesse  were  exempted  from  ccs- 
tributions  to  the  state,  and  totally  separated  tc'ia 
the  commons,  by  the  prohibition  of  intermarria^* 
The  clergy  were  also  exempted  from  fTitiinTj  i^r 
which  they  substituted  Toluntary  grants. 
^  these  oppressive  imposts,  the  intonal 
tion  was  badly  organised.  The  natioa,  divided  m- 
to  three  orders,  which  were  again  subdivided  iu:^ 
several  classes,  was  abandoned  to  ail  the  erih  c^ 
despotism,  and  all  the  miseries  of  partial  re|m^&- 
tation.  The  noblesse  were  divided  into  oomtirr?, 
who  live<l  on  the  favour  of  the  prince,  and  ^ii^ 
had  no  comojon  sympathies  with  the  people.  Tl'-'^ 
held  stations  iu  the  army  for  which  they  wen  n*-: 
qualified,  and  rosde  a  trade  of  aD  appaintaifii^ 
and  oflices  of  trust.     The  clergy  were  divided  n- 
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to  two  danes,  one  of  which  was  destined  for  the 
bishc^iics  and  abbacies  with  their  rich  revennes, 
while  the  other  was  destined  to  poverty  and  la* 
bonr.  The  commons  scarcely  possessed  a  third 
part  of  the  soil,  for  which  they  were  compelled 
to  pay  feudal  services  to  the  territorial  barons, 
tithes  to  the  priests,  and  taxes  to  the  King.  In 
compensation  for  so  many  sacrifices,  they  enjoyed 
no  rights,  had  no  share  in  the  administration,  and 
were  admitted  to  no  public  enployments. 

Sach  was  the  condition  of  France  when  Louis  XVI. 
ascended  the  throne.     This  order  of  things  could 
not  continue  for  ever ;  but  with  proper  caution  and 
akUfol  management,  many  salutary  improvements 
might  have  been  introduced,  without  plunging  the 
nation   into  rebellion  and  anarchy.     Louis  XVI. 
bad  just  views  and  amiable  dispositions ;  but  he 
was  without  decision  of  character,  and  had  no  per- 
seTeiance  in  his  measures.     His  projects  for  re- 
generating the  State  encountered  obstacles  which 
be  had  not  foreseen,  and  which  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  overcome*     He  was  continually  vacillating 
in  the  choice  of  his  ministers ;  and  his  reign,  up  to 
the  assembling  of  the  States-General,  was  a  com- 
plication of  attempted  reforms,  which  produced  no 
beneficial  result.    Maurepas,  Tnrgot,  and  Males- 
faerbes,  had  been  successively  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  aiiairs ;  but  they  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  give  satisfaction  to  any  party.   Their  efforts 
for  retrenchment  displeased  the  courtiers,  while 
the  people  were  discontented  at  the  continuation  of 
existing  abuses.  *  The  exhausted  state  in  which  the 
American  war  had  left  the  finances  of  the  kin|^ 

*   Mignet. — Necker  on  the  French  Revolution.     Bcr- 
trafid*k  Aanals. 
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dom, .  and  the  unskilfalness  of  the  iB'!T»j>!*Ti  : 
one  of  whom,  the  celehrated  Necker,  rou' J  roTi- 
trive  no  other  method  of  repairing^  these  Io?*j^€*s,  i^iaii 
by  means  of  forced  loans,  which  augmenie<l  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  added  to  the  other  emharrassmf  nt? 
of  the  government.  The  plan  of  M.  de  Calonne, 
another  of  the  ministers,  was  to  assemble  the  -Vcrf- 
cdfleSy  or  respectable  and  distinguished  persons  cf 
the  kingdom  (Feb.  22.  1787),  with  the  Tiew  of 
obtaining  through  their  means  those  new  impossts 
which  he  could  not  expect  to  be  sancdoned  br 
the  Parliament  of  Paris.  But  this  assembly  seem- 
ed  little  disposed  to  second  his  designs.  Tbey 
discovered,  with  astonishment,  that  within  a  few 
years  loans  had  been  raised  to  the  amoiint  xi 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-six  millioos 
of  francs ;  and  that  there  was  an  annual  deficit 
in  the  revenue  of  one  hundred  and  forty  millions.  * 
This  discovery  was  the  signal  for  the  retirement  of 
Calonne. 

His  successor,  Cardinal  Brienne,  the  Arcfabtdiop 
of  Toulouse,  tried  in  vain  to  overcome  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Parliament,  who  declared,  by  a 
solemn  protestation  (May  3.  1788),  thst  the 
right  of  granting  supplies  belonged  to  the  States- 
General  alone.  Louis  XVI.,  yielding*  to  this  ex- 
pression of  the  public  opinion,  promised  to  assemble 
the  deputies  of  the  nation.  A  second  meeting  of  the 
Notables,  held  at  Versailles  (Kov.  6.),  deliberated  a? 
to  the  form  and  constitution  of  the  States-GeoeraJ. 
M.  Necker,  who  was  recalled  to  the  ministiy,  ooan- 
selled  the  King  to  prefer  the  advice  of  the  minori- 
ty, who  had  espoused  the  popular  side ;  and  pfo- 

•  Necker  on  the  French  Revolution,  Vol.  I/ 
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Srvnt  to  tlie  Tiers-Etaiy  or  7%ird  Orders 
number  of  Reprefentatives  in  the  State»- 
an  advice  which  was  imprudently  followed. 
tatee-General  were  summoned  to  meet  at 
a  on  the  27th  of  April  1789.  The  nnm« 
epntiea  ^«s  twelre  hundred ;  six  hundred 
1  were  of  the  Tiers-Etat,  three  hundred  of 
Aeese,  and  three  hundred  of  the  cleigy. 
ng  opened  the  aosemhly  in  person  (May 
0.  It  was  accompanied  with  great  solem* 
1  magnificence.  The  clergy,  in  cassocks, 
loaka,  and  square  bonnets,  or  in  a  purple 
id  lawn  aleeves,  occupied  the  first  place ; 
une  the  noblesse,  habited  in  black,  hanngf 
at  and  fiftcing  of  silver  cloth,  the  cravat  of 
and  the  bat  tamed  up  with  a  white  plume* 
rierS'Etat  followed  last,  clothed  in  black,  a 

cloak,  muslin  cravat,  and  the  hat  without 
es  or  loops.  These  individuals  comprehend- 
ie  choice  of  the  nation  ;  but  the  greater  part 
lem  were  entirely  inexperienced  in  state  af- 
»  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  imbued  with 
prindples  of  the  new  philosophy.     The  majo- 

proposed  to  regenerate  the  government  ac* 
I'mg  to  their  own  speculative  notions ;  while 
era  secretly  entertained  the  hope  of  overturning 
to  gratify  their  own  antipathies ;  or  to  satiate 
;ir  avarice  and  ambition. 

A  di£PereQce  immediately  arose  on  the  ques- 
m,  whether  tbey  should  sit  according  to  their 
ders.  Conciliatory  measures  having  been  tried 
1  vain,  the  deputies  of  the  Tiers-Etat  resolv- 
\\  to  declare  themselves  a  NoHanetl  Assembly* 
I'he  King  having  ordered  them  to  suspend  their 
ittings,  they  assembled  in  the  Tennis  Court  (June 
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20.),  where,  in  opposition  to  the  Royal  authority, 
they  took  an  oatli  never  to  separate  cntil  thf^y 
had  achieved  the  regeneration  of  France.  Tlie  nut- 
jority  of  the  clergy,  and  some  of  the  nobles,  join^ 
this  tumultuous  assembly.  Louis  XVI.,  by  a  Ro^'^l 
Session  (June  23.),  condemned  the  conduct  ol  tbb 
meeting ;  abrogated  its  decisions ;  and  pablished  a 
xleclaration  containing  the  basis  of  a  free  constlta- 
tion.  But  the  authority  of  the  King  had  bcv 
ceased  to  be  respected.  The  National  Assemblf 
refused  to  accept  from  him  aa  a  booo,  what  tbey 
were  preparing  to  seize  by  force.  Alarmed  at  th:* 
opposition,  Louis  commanded  the  nobles  and  the 
clergy  to  join  the  popular  party,  or  Tiers- EtAt, 
as  a  measure  for  conciliating  the  public  mind. 

The  prime  agent  in  this  revolution  was  Mira- 
beau,  a  man  of  an  ambitions  and  tnrbalent  spirits 
who  inflamed  the  Assembly  by  bis  violent  hann- 
gues.  A  demagogue  from  interest,  and  of  poud 
abilities,  though  immoral  in  his  character,  he  waa 
resolved  to  build  his  fortune  on  the  public  troobWf*, 
and  to  prevent,  by  all  means  in  his  power,  the 
first  symptoms  of  a  return  to  subordinatioo  ar<i 
tranquillity.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  supplied  mo3i<y 
to  corrupt  the  troops,  and  excite  insurrections  ovtr 
all  pai'ts  of  France. 

In  the  mcLan  time^  the  King  assembled  an  anry 
at  Versailles,  under  the  command  of  Mai^hal 
Broglio;  and  banished  Necker  (July  11. \  «  •^' 
whom  he  had  just  reason  to  be  dtspifaj«rd. 
This  was  the  signal  for  a  popular  coiiimotk>n. 
Pans  was  in  a  state  of  the  g^reatest  feniietitatH>cu 
The  press  inflamed  the  public  mind.  The  p*^^;  «• 
diecussed  in  the  open  air  those  questions  wh .  ^ 
were  agitated  in  the  Assembly.     A  talile 
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the  purpose  of  a  rostram  ;  and  every  citizen  be- 
came an  orator,  who  harangued  on  the  dangers 
of  bis  country,  and  the  necessity  of  resistance. 
The  mob  forced  the  Bastille  (July  14.),  seized  on 
the  dep6ts  of  arms,  mounted  the  tri-colonred 
cockade,  and  became  the  apostles  of  the  revolution. 
Baillyy  the  academieian,  was  appointed  mayor; 
the  citizens  formed  themselves  into  a  National 
Guardj  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  La 
Fayette.  The  King,  placed  in  so  critical  a  situa- 
tion, and  surrounded  with  danger,  consented  to 
withdraw  the  troops  collected  in  the  capital  and 
the  neighbourhood.  He  recalled  M.  Necker, 
(July  17.),  and  repaired  to  Paris  to  intimate  his  good 
intentions  to  the  Assembly ;  declaring,  that  he  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  nation,  and  relied  on  the 
affection  and  allegiance  of  his  subjects. 

The  National  Assembly  had  usurped  the  wbole 
legislative  power,  and  undertaken  to  draw  up  a 
new  constitution.  Their  charter,  which  commenced 
with  a  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  con- 
tained principles  erroneous  in  themselves,  and 
Hubversive  of  all  order.  Such  was  the  ardour  of 
their  revolutionary  enthusiasm,  that  they  abolished, 
without  discussion,  and  at  one  nocturnal  sitting, 
the  feudal  regime,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  pro- 
vinces and  corporations,  the  tithes,  and  the  great- 
er part  of  the  seignorial  prerogatives.  It  was  de- 
creed (Aug.  4.),  that  the  legislative  power  should 
be  exercised  by  a  single  chamber ;  and  that  the 
Kin^  could  not  refuse  his  sanction  to  these  decrees 
longer  than  four  years. 

As  the  Revolution  did  not  proceed  with  a  ra- 
pidity equal  to  the  wishes  of  the  Orleans  faction, 
they  took  care  to  stir  up  new  instirrections.     The 
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mob  of  Fiaris  attacked  Venailles  (Oct.  6.),  inserted 
the  Cbateaoy  committed  the  moet  horrible  exceeaoy 
and  conducted  the  King  and  his  fiunily  priaoBcn  to 
Paris,  where  they  were  followed  by  the  Natkcal 
Assembly.     These  lerelling  legislators  decreed  the 
spoliation  of  the  clergy,  by  placing  thw  beaeficH 
at  the  disposal  of  the  nation.     They  ordered  the 
division  of  France  into  eigfaty-three  departownto ; 
the  sale  of  the  crown-lands,  and  ecdesiastiGal  propR- 
ty ;  the  issuing  of  paper  money,  under  the  naiBe  of 
assignais ;  the  admiraion  of  Jews  to  the  righta  of 
citizens;  die  prohibition  of  monastic  'vowa;  the 
right  of  the  National  Assembly  to  declare  war,  k 
conseqnence  of  a  proposition  from  the   King;  a 
secular  constitution,  which  rendered  dbe  clergy  in- 
dependent of  the  head  of  the  chmfch,  and  gave  the 
people  a  right  to  nominate  their  biahopa  ;  tlie  abo> 
lition  of  the  noblesse ;  and  the  estaUiahment  of  t 
tribunal  at  Orleans,  forjudging  crimes  of  li^li  trea- 
son  against  the  nation. 

Occupied  with  these  decrees  (1790-91),  tbe  Ns- 
tional  Assembly  left  the  King  no  authority  to  repftos 
the  crimes  and  excesses  which  were  mohiplyiDs 
every  day  within  the  kingdom ;  nor  did  they  adopt 
themselves  any  measures  for  putting  a  atop  to  theai. 
The  King,  indeed,  according  to  the  plan  of  thezi 
constitution,  was,  to  be  the  depositoiy  and  sttpteaw! 
head  of  the  executive  power ;  but  he  had  btea 
stript  of  the  means  necessary  to  the  ^fective  ex* 
ercise  of  any  authority  whatever.  He  had  neilhef 
places  to  grant,  nor  iavonra  to  bestow.  He  «» 
left  without  any  control  over  the  inferior  parts  of 
tbe  administration,  since  the  men  who  filled  tbsK 
posts  were  elected  by  the  people.  H^  was  not 
«ven  allowed  the  pomp  of  a  throne,  or  die 
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romm.  The  Assembly  seemed  to  tbtnk  it 
.heir  ^lory  to  divest  their  monarch  of 
aluable  prerogatives ;  to  destroy  every 
tude  and  attachment,  that  conld  inspire 
,  or  csreate  respect.     Thoagh  they  chose 
ley  treated  him  in  the  first  instance  as 
,  and  proceeded  to  erase,  one  by  one^ 
icteristic   traces  of  his  dignity.      They 
imagined  that  a  monarchy  coidd  subsist 
authority  was  redaced  to  a  phantom ;  that 
le  could  stand  secure  amidst  the  ruin  of 
txpoeed  to  all  the  waves  of  faction,  and 
ery  aendment  of  respect  and  affection  waa 
id.     Such  was  the  idea  of  royalty  enter- 
)y  the  French  legislators.     By  abolishing 
lations  of  society,  they  sapped  the  very  foun- 
of  that  frail  and  imaginary  majesty  which 
lad  modelled  and  fashioned  according  to 
>vn  ideas.      Thousands  of  noble  familieSy 
;  their  lives  insecure,  resolved  to  abandon 
mntry.    The  King  himself  made  an  attempt 
ape  from  the  captivity  in  which  he  was  held. 
d  escape  in  disguise,  but  was  recognised,  and 
ed  at  Varennes  by  the  National  Guard  (June 
recoodncted  to  Paris,  and  suspended  from 
mctioQs.    Monsieur,  the  King's  brother,  was 
i  fortonate.    He  arrived  at  Brussels.      The 
nt  D'Artois,  the  younger  brother,  had  quitted 
ice  the  year  before. 

^^e  OrieauB  party  undertook  to  compel  the  Nfr- 
^^  Anembly  to  pronounce  the  deposition  of  the 
%*  A  large  assemblage,  which  had  met  in  the 
lamps^e-Man  (July  17.  1 79 1),  was  dispersed  by 
^^ed  force,  by  order  of  Batlly,  and  commanded 

VOL.  HI.  S 
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by  La  Fayette.  The  moderate  party  in  the  Naiiosiol 
Assembly  had  gained  the  ascendancy.  Tlie  cunstim* 
tional  articles  were  revised  in  some  points  ^^^  ^' 
gested  into  a  systematic  form.  The  King  accept- 
ed this  new  code  (Sept.  13.)  ;  and  there  was  ertry 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  resolved  to  carrv  it 
into  execution,  if  the  defects  inherent  in  this  prodat- 
tion  of  these  legislative  enthusiasts  had  permhtt-tl 
him.  The  Constituent  Assembly,  after  having  de- 
clared Avignon  and  Venaissin  annexed  to  Fraii^. 
-separated  ( Sept.  30.),  to  make  way  for  a  Legl>!^- 
tive  Assembly. 

The  Royal  brothers  and  most  of  the  emi^nuis. 
having  fixed  their  residence  at  Coblentz^  pubri>!>'  i 
addresses  to  all  the  Courts  of  Europe,  to  solicit  tie -r 
assistance  in  restoring  the  King,  and  checkiug  i^rr 
revolutionary  torrent  which  threatene<l  to  inuDibti 
Germany.     The  Princes  of  the  Empire,  who  iiii:< 
possessions  in  Alsace,  found  themselres  aggri<fvt*d 
by  the  decrees  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  i:* 
respect  to  those  rights  which  had  been  gnaranie^^i 
to  them  on  the  faith  of  existing  treaUes.     TIk  y 
accordingly  claimed  the  intervention  of  the  Empe- 
ror and  the  Empire.     The  Electors  of  MayeDo- 
and  Treves  had  permitted  the  French  noble^s^  ti« 
organize  bodies  of  armed  troops  within  their  estsu*^ 
After  the  arrest  of  the  King  at  Varenues,  the  Eci- 
peror  Leopold  had  addressed  a  circular  to  all  !>'> 
brother  Sovereigns,  dated  from  Padua  (July  6.  <, 
in  which  he  invited  them  to  form  an  alliance  ^r 
restoring  the  King  s  legitimate  authority  in  FramT. 
Accordingly,  an  dliance  was  concluded  mt  Menzia 
a  few  days  after  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  ih< 
object  of  which  was  to  compel  France  to  maintaJi 
her  treaties  with  the  neighbouring  States.    The  two 
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^^lio  met  at  Pilnitz  (  Aug.  27.)i  declared 
vould  employ  the  most  efficacioiu  means 
r  t\ie  K^ing^  of  France  at  perfect  liberty 
^  foundation  of  monarchical  government* 
l^ouis  had  accepted  the  constitution  of  the 
r,  the  £niperor  formally  announced  (Nor. 
t  the  cooperation  of  the  contracting  powers 
onsequence  suspended. 

moment    of  unreflecting   liberality,   the 
lent  Assembly  had  formerly  declared,  that 

its  members  could  be  elected  for  the  fint 
live  Assembly.  This  new  Assembly,  which 
a.  1.  179 1,  was  composed  of  men  altogether 
it  in  experience,  and  hurried  on  by  the  head- 
naticisns  of  revolution.  It  was  divided  into 
irties.  On  the  right  hand  were  those  who  hop- 
preserve  monarchy,  by  maintaining  the  const!-* 
I  with  certain  improvements  and  modifica- 
;  and  on  the  left,  those  who  proposed  that 
should  proceed  in  their  revolutionary  career. 

latter  party,  in  which  the  deputies  of  the 
)ndUts  had  the  ascendancy,  had  conceived  two 
hoiU  for  overtorning  the  constitution,  viz.  (1.) 
iring  the  King  into  disrepute,  by  obliging  him 
make  use  of  his  suspensive  veto  against  those 
•rt^es  which  appeared  most  popular ;  and  (2.), 
mvolve  the  nation  in  war,  that  they  might  find 
i^)\oym«nt  for  the  army,  who  seemed  pleased 
iih  the  new  order  of  things.  The  party  on  the 
ulit,  who  formed  the  majority,  had  not  the  cou* 
,i'ie  to  oppose  the  execution  of  this  plan.  The 
\HBembly  issned  decrees  against  the  King's  bro- 
i\\i'r8,  Inghly  unjust,  inhuman,  and  revolting ;  as 
vvi*U  as  agfidnst  the  emigrants  and  the  priests,  who 
had  taken  no  Bbare  in  these  levelling  projects. 
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They  deprifed  the  KiDg  of  hb  bodj-gurd,  and 
he^ed  upon  him  every  species  of  annoyuoe  and 
hamiliation. 

This  Assembly,  howerer,  was  by  no  BKans  in 
the  enjoyment  of  entire  liberty.  1^  was  onder  tb^ 
inflaence  of  those  popular  societies,  known  by  the 
name  of  Jacobins^  so  called  from  their  me^ii^  i£ 
a  convent  in  Paris,  formerly  belonging  to  that  re- 
ligions order.  These  societies,  who  had  OT«vpread 
all  France,  were  affiliated  with  each  other,  ami 
all  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  parent  so- 
ciety in  the  metropolis.  It  was  there  that  th^r 
prepared  those  laws  which  they  compiled  ti)« 
National  Assembly  to  pass,  and  concocted  tb^ir 
plots  against  the  Royal  authority.  They  bad  as 
immense  number  of  emissaries  among  tbiB  prt>£:- 
gates  of  every  country,  who  propagated  their  doc- 
trines, and  prepared  the  way  for  the  triimiph  cf 
their  abominable  conspiraciea. 

In  order  to  provoke  a  declaration  of  war,  acd 
thereby  get  rid  of  the  army,  the  deputies  on  tbe 
left  never  ceased  to  inveigh  ^m  the  public  txibcBol* 
against  the  conduct  of  foreign  powers ;  and  to  repre- 
sent the  King  as  secretly  leagued  with  them  in  th^'ir 
designs.  His  mostfiedth^l  servants  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  their  calumnies.   The  ministry  resigned  tbec 
office,  and  the  King  reconstructed  a  cabinet  com- 
posed of  Jacobins  (March  17. 1792),  the  most  coc- 
spicuous  of  whom  were  Dumouriez,  who  becaii>« 
Minister  for  the  Foreign  Department,  Clarieies  ami 
Duranthon,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  Pmance* 
and  Roland,  who  was  promoted  to  the  admisis- 
tration  of  the  Interior.  *    The  perfidy  of  these  am* 
bitious  statesmen  ruined  the  King. 

*  lidlignet.  Keeker. 
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The  Emperor  Leopold,  with  whom  they  were  on 
terms  of  negotiation,  demanded  redress  for  the  grie- 
vances of  those  princes  who  had  possessions  in  Alsace. 
Instead  of  giving  him  satisfaction,  the  new  French 
Cabinet  induced  the  King  to  propose  to  the  Assembly 
( April  20.),  that  they  could  answer  his  demands  in 
no  other  way  than  by  a  declaration  of  war.     This 
proposition  passed  with  little  deliberation,  and  was 
hailed  with  enthosiasm.   Seven  members  only  had 
the  coorage  to  oppose  it.  *  The  Assembly  continued 
to  issue  their  revolationary  decrees,  which  were  both 
repugnant  to  the  conscience  of  the  King,  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  security  of  the  throne.    Louis,  who 
had  been  recently  offended  by  the  dismissal  of  his 
guards,  declared  he  could  no  longer  submit  to  the  in* 
solence  of  these  new  ministers,  three  of  whom  he 
discarded  with  indignation.   Their  accomplices^  the 
Jacobins,  and  Pethion  the  mayor  of  Paris,  then  or- 
ganized an  insurrection  of  the  armed  populace  of  the 
Fcntacbourgs  or  suburbs.     The  mob  then  repaired 
to  the  Tuileries  (June  20.),  to  force  the  King  to 
sanction  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly,  and  recall 
the  patriot  ministers.     The  King  saved  his  own 
life,  and  that  of  his  Queen,  by  repelling  those 
fadioas  demagogues  with  firmness  and  courage. 
He  constantly  refused  to  grant  what  they  demand- 
ed of  him  by  violence ;  while  the  National  As- 
sembly displayed  the  most  shameful  pusillanimity. 
They  even  duried  their  cowardice  so  far,  as  to  re- 
place Pethion  and  Manuel  in  their  functions,  whom 
the  King  had  suspended  for  having  failed  to  per- 
form their  duty. 

*  Among  these  was  M.  Koch,  author  of  the  former 
part  of  this  work. 

E   2 
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Pethioiiy  and  li»t  troop  of  misenble  vrptdies 
who  ruled  at  their  pleasure  the  Sections  oC  Pih&, 
where  no  good  citizen  dared  to  appear,  tb»i  de- 
. uanded  the  dethronement  of  the  King;  and  ia 
order  to  compel  the  Aesemhly  to  pronoonce  sen- 
tence against  him,  the  conApirators  pnhlicly  ofreaniz- 
ed  a  new  insurrection.  The  populace  rose  in  am^ 
and  attacked  the  Castle  of  the  Tuileries  (Aug.  lO.r 
The  King  refused  the  assistance  of  tho^e  ^tLnoi 
citizens  who  had  flocked  round  his  penum.  Mi5* 
led  hy  unwise  or  perfidious  coDBselfly  he  repaired 
with  his  family  to  Fbris;  and  entering  the  NaxJoLki 
Assembly,  addressed  them  in  theee  worda :  **  Gen- 
tlemen, I  am  come  here  to  aroid  the  conuni^t  c 
of  a  great  crime.  I  shall  always  consider  my^r^ 
and  my  family  in  safety  when  I  am  among  the  rt- 
presentatives  of  the  nation.'*  The  populace  harii^ 
assailed  the  Castle,  the  faithfiod  Swisa  Guards  de- 
fended it  with  courage,  and  perished  in  tbe  per- 
formance of  their  duty.  Every  indiiidual  fooiki 
in  the  Tuileries  was  massacred  by  ike  rabh>. 
The  representatives  of  the  nation,  who  were,  licr- 
ing  this  time,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  alans^  de- 
creed, in  presence  of  the  Sovereign,  and  on  xt-^ 
proposal  of  Vergniaud,  that  the  King  ahovld  br 
suspended,  and  a  National  Convention  anembW* 

Some  days  after,  Louis,  with  his  Queen,  tbe  D*n< 
phin,  Madame  Royale,  and  Madame  Elizabeth,  itt 
King's  sister,  were  imprisoned  in  tbe  Temple,  va- 
der  a  guard  of  the  municipality  of  Paris, 
ed  of  partisans  of  the  Revolution.  This 
pality,  and  the  ministen  appointed  by  tbe 
bly,  exercised  a  most  tyrannical  authority.  Tht 
prisons  were  crowded  with  priesta  and  nobkn^ 
I^toui  the  Minister  of  Joatice,  and  a  nest  wkksi 
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rfivolntioniBty  entered  into  arraDgements  with  the 
Commune  for  the  maBsacre  of  these  innocent  men. 
The  cruel  work  of  butchery  continued  for  three  days 
'without  remorie  (Sept.  2.  3.),  and  without  the  Le- 
gisUitire  Aaaembly  daring  to  interpose.     A  few 
dsya  after,  the  prisoners  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
TribaDal  at  Orleans,  were  conducted  to  Versailles^ 
and  put  to  death  by  the  hands  of  relentless  mur- 
derers.      At    length   the   Legislative    Assembly, 
whoae  whole  conduct  had  been  a  tissae  of  crimes 
and  eowardice,  were  dispersed  (Sept.  21.),  to  make 
for  tbe  horrible  National  Convention. 
The  war  had  commenced  in  the  month  of  April 
179 1.  Luckner,  Rochamband,  and  La  Fayette,  com- 
manded tbe  French  armies,  but  their  operations  were 
witfaont  miccess.     The  Austrians  had  merely  act- 
ed on  the  defensive.     In  virtue  of  an  alliance  con- 
cdnded  at  Berlin  (Feb.  7.)  between  the  Emperor 
.and  the  King  of  IVuseia,  an  army  of  fifty  thousand 
Pnuaiaaa,  to  which  were  added  six  thousand  Hes- 
aiana  and  a  body  of  emigrants,  all  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  an  Aus- 
trian   army,    commanded   by    Clairfait,    entered 
France  by  way  of  Ardennes.     Long^y  and  Ver- 
don  opened  their  gates  to  the  Prussians  (Aug. 
13.);  but  their  progress  was  arrested  by  the  ma- 
nceuvres  of  Dumouriez,  who  had  succeeded  La 
Fayette  in  the  command  of  the  army ;  as  well 
as  by  sickness  and  the  want  of  provisions.      Af- 
ter cannonading  Valmy  (Sept.  20.),  which  was 
commanded  by  General  Kellerman,  the  combined 
army  retired  towards  thd  Rhine,  and  into  the  duchy 
of  Luxemburg. 

The  Girondists,  reinforced  by  all  the  most  con- 
iemptibla  enthusiasts  in  France,  formed*  the  Na- 
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tional  Assembly  (Sept.  21.  1792).  The  very  dar 
of  their  meeting,  they  TOted  the  abolitton  <rf  royal- 
ty, on  the  proposition  of  the  comedian  Collot  D'« 
Herbois,  and  proclaimed  the  RepubUc*  Like  ^ 
Assemblies  which  had  preceded  it,  this  was  d^rukd 
into  two  parties;  the  one  composed  of  tbi  Giron- 
dists and  their  friends,  who  wished  for  ik  reston- 
tion  of  order,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  frnitB  oi 
their  crimes ;  the  other  called  the  Mouniainy  bad  ss 
interest  in  continuing  the  reyolution.  Politick  do- 
minion was  the  object  of  contest  wfakli  Irom  thi> 
beginning  engaged  these  two  parties ;  but  diey  as- 
sumed the  pretext  of  honest  design,  to  conceal  tiifir 
main  purpose  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  The 
deputies  of  the  Mountainists,  as  they  oouM  do; 
charge  their  adyersaries  with  the  reproach  of  Ror- 
alism,  exhibited  them  to  the  people  aa  JPederak^ 
a  reproach  which  was  afterwvds  fatal  to  the  party; 
and  in  order  to  have  a  rallying  word,  Tallien  de- 
creed (  Sept.  5.)  that  the  Republic  waa  €metmi»' 
divisible. 

To  detail  all  the  laws  and  acts  whidi  die  Co*- 
Tention  published  during  the  three  yens  which 
it  oppressed  France,  would  be  to  unfold  a  ^ 
gusting  catalogue  of  crimes  and  extravagaiioes : 
we  must  be  content  with  merely  adyerting  to  sadx 
of  its  operations  as  were  distinguished  by  their 
enormity,  or  produced  any  durable  effect.  One  tff 
its  first  decrees  was,  to  banish  all  emigrmts  for 
ever ;  and  to  order  those  to  be  put  to  death  wiio 
should  return  to  their  native  country.  Soon  ate. 
they  made  a  tender  of  their  assistance  to  all  sab- 
jects  who  might  be  inclined  to  revest  against  thdr 
legitimate  sovereigns ;  and  in  the  countries  wtikb 
H^ere  occupied  by  their  own  annieB,  they  prodai*- 
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3<l  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  establiabed  aatborities.  The  moderate  party, 
or,  more  properly  apeaking,  the  less  furious  party 
>f  the  ConyentioD,  were  willing  to  spare  the  King  a 
ife.  Thisy  however,  was  one  reason  for  the  Moon- 
ainista  to  put  him  to  death.  The  Convention  ac* 
•ordingly  decreed  (Dec.  3.  1792),  that  a  trial 
iioold  be  mstituted  against  Louis  Capet,  as  they 
itfected  to  call  him ;  and  combining,  in  the  most 
i!>8iird  manner,  the  functions  of  accusers,  judges, 
ind  legialatora,  they  assumed  the  right  of  pronounc- 
ing as  to  his  culpability.  Twice  they  compelled  him 
to  appear  at  their  bar  (Dec  1 1.  26.),  where  de  Seze, 
Malesheibes,  and  Tnmchet  undertook  his  defence. 
The  demeanour  of  the  King  was  full  of  candour 
wd  dignity.  Of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  voters, 
^ix  hnndred  and  eighty-three  declared  him  guilty 
(Jan.  15.  1793).  Thirty-seven  refused  to  vote 
on  different  grounds,  some  of  which  were  hon- 
oumble ;  but  the  Assembly  did  not  contain  a 
single  man  of  character  who  dared  positively  to 
pronounce  the  innocence  of  tlieir  victim.  Two 
only  of  those  who  refused  to  vote,  declared  they 
did  not  thbk  themselves  entitled  to  sit  as  judges 
of  the  King. 

The  minority  in  vain  had  flattered  themselves 
tliat  they  might  rescue  the  King  from  death,  provid- 
<-d  they  referred  the  punishment  to  the  nation  itself. 
But  in  this  they  were  disappointed.  Of  seven  hun- 
<lred  and  eighteen  voters,  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  objected  to  the  appeal  to  the  people.  Two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  admitted  it ;  and  eleven  had 
voted  from  interested  motives,  which  could  not  be 
HUdtained.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  prononnce 
The  piuiishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  King.     Of 
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seven  hundred  and  twonty-onevoters,  three  hundr^ 
and  sixty-six,  and.aniong  these  the  Doke  of  Orleans 
pronounced  death  (Jan.  1 7.) ;  which  waa  carried  by 
a  majority  of  Jive,  The  partisans  of  Louis  interpo;^ 
ed,  and  appealed  from  this  sentence  to  the  nation. 
In  vain  did  the  Girondists  support  this  petition.  Of 
six  hundred  and  ninety  voters,  three  hundred  acd 
eighty  decided  that  his  ezecuti<m  ahouki  take 
place  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Louis  heard  his  sentence  of  death  with  com* 
posure  and  Christian  resignation.  He  had  mlready 
made  his  will,  a  monument  at  once  of  his  pic^y 
and  the  purity  of  his  heart.  He  died  the  death 
of  a  martyr  (Jan.  21.  1793).  At  the  iDomeni 
when  the  executioner*8  axe  was  ready  to  strike,  th^ 
Abb6  Edge  worth,  his  confessor,  addressed  hin  :q 
these  sublime  words  :— '*  Son  of  St  Louis^  ascend 
to  Heaven  !"  The  whole  inhabitants  of  Paiv,  wLv 
viewed  this  foul  deed  with  horror,  wef«  und^r 
arms.     A  mournful  silence  reigned  in  the  city.  * 

All  governments  agreed  in  condemning  the  con* 
duct  of  the  regicides ;  but  the  voice  of  general  de- 
testation did  not  check  the  career  of  the  sanpiin- 
ary  faction.  The  crime  with  which  the  Conres- 
tion  had  stained  themselves  presaged  the  ni^n 
of  the  Girondists,  though  they  retarded  the? 
do  ivnfal  by  a  struggle  of  four  months.  An  inanr- 
rt'ction  of  the  sections  of  Parb  {June  S.),  organir- 
ed  by  Hebert,  procurenr  of  the  commune,  a&d 
by  the  deputies  Marat,  Danton,  and  Robespietn>t 
decided  the  victory.  The  Girondista  were  pro- 
wribed  for  the  crime  of  federalism.  The  victori- 
ous party  honoured   themselves  with  the  title  «( 

*  CIery*s  Journal. 
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iSanS'Culoileij  and  cooimenoed  what  has  been  called 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  Convention  was  now 
Dotbing  more  than  an  assembly  of  executioners,  and 
a  den  of  brigands.  To  hoodwink  and  deceive  the 
people,  they  submitted  for  their  approbation  the  plan 
of  a  constitution,  drawn  up  by  Herault  de  Sechelles 
(June  24.) ;  according  to  which  the  Primary  As- 
Hembiies  were  to  exercise  the  sovereignty,  and  deU- 
berate  on  all  legislative  measures.  After  the  2d 
of  June,  the  whole  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which  was  formed  in 
die  Convention.  Danton,  the  chief  of  tlie  Corde- 
liers, a  popular  assembly  more  extravagant  tlian 
the  Jacobins  themselves,  was  the  most  influential 
person  there;  but  he  was  soon  supplanted  by  Kobe* 
Npierre.  The  Constitution  of  the  24th  of  June  had 
been  adopted  in  the  Primary  Assemblies ;  but 
Kobespierre  decreed  that  it  should  be  suspended 
(Aug.  28.) ;  and  that  the  Republic  was  m  a  state 
of  revolution,  until  its  independence  was  acknow- 
ledged. 

Under  that  title  they  orgUDized  a  government, 
the  moat  tyrannical  and  the  most  sanguinary  which 
history  every  recorded.  Robespierre  waa  at  the 
head  of  it.  All  France  swarmed  with  revolutionary 
committees.  Revolutionary  armies  were  dispersed 
every  where,  dragging  the  wealthy  and  well-af- 
fected to  pcmishment.  A  law  with  regard  to 
suspected  persons  changed  all  the  public  edifices 
into  pHaons,  and  filled  all  the  prisons  with  victims 
devoted  to  destruction.  To  remedy  the  fall  of 
the  aasignats,  the  Convention  fixed  an  assessment, 
called  the  jTummum,  on  all  articles  of  consump- 
tion ;  a  measure  which  reduced  the  country  to  a 
i^tate  of  famine.     The  Queen,  Maria  Antoinette, 
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was  aocnsed  before  this  reTolatioany  trftvaal, 
and  broaght  to  tbe  scaffold  (Oet.  16).  The 
Girondist  deputies  were  arrested  on  the  2d  of 
Jono,  and  met  with  Uie  same  fate.  The  Dnke  o^ 
Orleans,  who  was  become  an  object  of  eieciatioa 
to  all  parties,  perished  there  in  his  tarn  (Nov;  6.) 
Nobody  pited  his  fate.  Over  all  the  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  the  blood  of  the  innocent  flowed 
in  torrents. 

The  revolutionists  did  not  stop  here.  To  their 
political  crimes  they  added  acts  of  impiety.  Tber 
began  by  abolishing  the  Gregorian  caksidn'  asd 
the  Christian  era,  and  substituted  in  its  plsee  tbe 
era  of  the  Republic;  to  commence  on  the  22d  Sep> 
tember  1793.  In  a  short  time,  Hebert  and  Chas- 
mette,  two  chiefs  of  the  commune,  got  the  Convra* 
tion  to  decree  the  abolition  of  the  Christian  rdigioo 
(Nov.  10.)  The  worship  of  Reason  was  sabatitiited 
in  its  place ;  and  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Fin< 
was  prbfaned,  by  being  converted  into  a  temple  c^' 
atheism.  Gobel,  the  Constitutional  Bishop  of  Fvi^ 
and  several  other  ecclesiastics,  publicly  apostatize 
from  their  faith.  Plunder  and  sacrilege  oifaU  kii^ 
were  committed  in  the  Catholic  churches. 

The  departments  in  the  west  of  Franoe  had  n^ 
mained  faithful  to  the  King.  In  Poiton,  Maine,  Brit- 
tany, and  Normandy,  a  civil  war  arose,  known  hj 
the  name  of  the  Vendean  War,  which  was  on  tbe 
point  of  overturning  the  Republican  phantom,  with 
its  sanguinary  government.  The  Veniieaa  iafiir* 
gents  took  the  title  of  the  Catholic  army,  which 
was  commanded  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVIL,  (wbu 
still  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Temple  alter  bi^ 
fiither's  death),  by  a  Council  which  sat  at  Chaii)' 
lotL    M.  iTEMe  was  Ccmmnndrr  in  thitrf     H« 
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had  imder  him  Aitiis  de  Bonchampy  the  Marqnui 
de  Leecnre,  de  Larochejacqaelio^  Catbelineaoy 
Chareftie,  and  Stofflet ;  wboee  names  will  long  be 
preseired  in  the  annals  of  hononr  and  patriotism* 
This  insnnrection  had  broken  out  on  account  of  a 
levy  of  troops  which  the  Republic  had  ordered. 
The  youths  of  La  Vendee  rose  in  arms;  but  it  waa 
to  turn  them  against  the  oppressors  of  their  conn* 

The  war  was  carried  on  with  yiolemceand  cruelty. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  of  its  events  that  hap« 
pened  in  the  year  1793^  were  the  battle  of  Saumur 
(Jane  9.),  after  which  all  the  towns  on  the  Loire^ 
except  Mantes,  declared  for  the  King;  the  battle  of 
Chatilloiii  where  the  Royalists  were  repeatedly  de- 
feated by  the  annj  of  Mayence,  which  the  Conren- 
tioQ  had  sent  against  them ;  the  passage  of  the  Loire 
(Oct.  17. 19.),  bya  hundred  thousand  of  the  Vende- 
ans,  including  old  men,  women  and  children,  who 
were  eager  to  approach  the  coast,  where  they  expect- 
ed the  supplies  promised  by  England  to  arrive ;  the 
defeat  ef  the  army  of  Mayence  at  Chateau  Gontier ; 
the  taking  of  Mans  by  the  Republicans,  and  their 
victory  at  Savenay;   the  taking  of  Noirmontier, 
where  the  brave  d'Elb^e  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  (Jan.  2.  1794) ;  and,  in  the  last  place,  the 
defeat  of  Charette  at  Machecoult.    The  troops  of 
the  Convention  were  commanded  in  succession  by 
Biron,  Canclaux,  Westermann,  Kleber,  Beysser^ 
lEchelle,  Marceau,  and  the  cruel  Rossignol.    The 
rleputy  Carrier  de  Nantes  covered  the  whole  coun* 
try  with  slaughter,  and  exerted  his  ingenuity  to  in* 
vent  new  methods  of  massacre. 

Other  insurrections  arose  iu  the  south  of  France^ 
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after  the  revolution  of  the  Scl  of  Jane.  BoonWux, 
Lyons,  MarseilleB,  and  Toulon,  declared  tliem^b  rs 
against  the  Convention.  Bourdeaux  was  speediS 
subdued  (Aug:.  25.  1793).  Genera)  Carteanx  u**r^ 
po8se8i!iion  of  Marseilles,  with  the  as^iFtance  of  thie^ 
populace.  Toulon  proclainMMl  Lonia  XVII.  (Au;:. 
29.),  and  threw  themselves  under  the  protection  in 
Admirals  Hood  andLangara,  who  were  craizin^  (^ 
their  coast  with  the  English  and  Spanissh  fltffK'^ 
Kellerman  had  orders  to  besiege  Lyons ;  a  ta(4 
which  was  afterwards  intrusted  to  Doppet.  Thr^ 
city  surrendered  after  a  vigorous  resistance  (Oct.  I*'. 
It  became  the  scene  of  tlie  most  atrocious  actioi^ 
Its  finest  buildings  were  entirely  ruined  and  dtm<^ 
fished  by  order  of  the  Convention.  Cart4-aax  toa^k 
Toulon  by  assault  (Dec.  24).  It  was  chmng  ilir 
aiege  of  this  place,  that  a  young  officer  distinsnii^H- 
ed  himself  by  his  courage,  and  afterwanis  by  lib 
enthusiasm  for  the  Revolution.  This  y<Mith  wb» 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  a  native  of  Ajaccio  in  Cor^ 
aica. 

The  very  same  day  on  which  the  CooveBlioo 
met,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen  at  ^e  head  of  tl^ 
Austrian  army,  had  commenced  the  siege  of  UO^ ; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  raise  it  in  aboat  twenty  dap. 
The  Legislative  Assembly  had  dedared  war  aeatint 
the  King  of  Sardinia  (Sept.  10.  1792).     Gf«cral 
Montesquiou  took  possession  of  Savoy,  aad  Ad- 
selm  made  himself  master  of  Nice.     Some  montli* 
after,  the  Convention  declared  these  provinces  to 
be  annexed  to  France.     While  the  allies  were  re- 
tiring from  Champagne,  Cnstine  took  Mayenre  by 
a  ex^ip  de  main  (OcU  21.)  assisted,  as  it  afterwardi 
appAred,  by  treachery.     Domoariez,  with  a  sope- 
-ior  force,  beat  the  D«ke  of  Saze-Tcsolwii  at  Gc- 
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roappe  (Nor.  6.),  and  soon  achieved  the  conquest 
of  the  Belgic  provinces.  The  Convention  having 
declared  war  against  England  and  the  Stadtholder 
of  the  Netherlands  (Feb.  1.  1793),  as  well  as 
against  Spain,  a  powerful  coalition  was  formed  a- 
gainst  them,  of  which  England  and  Russia  were  the 
prime  supporterB  ;  the  one  by  her  admonitions,  and 
the  other  by  the  subsidies  which  she  furnished. 
They  were  joined  by  all  the  Christian  Sovereigns 
in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Denmark. 

Dumouriez  undertook  the  conquest  of  Holland^ 
and  penetrated  as  ftir  as  Moerdyk ;  but  he  was  ob- 
liged to  abandon  his  object  in  consequence  of  the  d»> 
(est  of  Miranda  who  had  kid  siege  to  Maestricht,  by 
the  Auatrian  army  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg.  Dumouriez  was  himself  defeated 
at  Nerwinden  (March  18.),  after  which  he  retired 
towards  the  frontier  of  France.  Being  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Convention, 
and  to  reestablish  the  constitution  of  179 1,  he  con- 
cluded an  armfatice  with  the  Austrians,  and  deli- 
vered up  to  thi^m  the  commissioners  which  the  Con- 
vention had  iiefit  to  deprive  him  of  his  office  ;  but 
his  army  having  refused  to  obey  him,  he  was  obli- 
ged to  seek  fur  safetv,  by  escaping  to  Toumay,  where 
Cieneral  Clairfait  then  was.  The  young  Duke  of 
Cbartrei^  accompanied  him  in  his  flight. 

Dunng  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  success  was 
divide  between  the  two  parties.  The  Austrians, 
w\Ui  wete  conquerors  at  Famars  (May  24),  took 
Cbnde,  Valenciennes,  and  Quesnoy  (July).  The 
t)uke  of  York,  who  commanded  the  English  ar- 
my, was  beat  by  Houchard  at  Hondscote  (Sept.  8.). 
Jonrdan  compelled  General  Clairfait,  by  means  of 
the  battle  of  Wattignies,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Man- 
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beage.  On  the  tide  of  the  Pyrenees^  dw  S{m^ 
nish  generals,  Ricardoe  and  Ventnra-Caro,  guned 
several  advantages ;  the  former  having  taken  BeUe* 
garde,  CoUionre,  and  Port  Vendre.  On  the  Rhia^. 
the  allies  had  the  best  of  the  rampugn.  After  as 
obstinate  siege,  Mayence  snrrendoed  to  the  Pkw- 
sians  (Jaly  22.),  who  beat  Moreaa  at  Pinnaseni 
(Sept.  14.),  though  they  failed  in  the  siege  of  Lad* 
dan*  An  army  of  the  allies,  80,000  stroog,  com- 
manded  by  Wnnnser  and  the  Doke  of  Bnraswick, 
forced  the  lines  at  Wissemborg  (Oct.  IS.),  and 
penetrated  nearly  as  far  as  StnMbnig  ;  bat  GenenI 
Pichegruy  who  had  taken  the  conunand  of  th« 
French  army,  obliged  Wnnnser  to  repass  the  Rhine 
(Dec.  30.)  The  Pmssians  maintained  themeelm 
on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  between  Oppenbeim 
and  Bergen* 

In  France,  the  revolutionary  tyrants  were  dirk]- 
ed  into  three  parties.  The  CommiUee  €f  PMic 
Safetyy  at  the  head  of  which  was  Robespieifv,  inp- 
ported  by  the  club  of  Jacobins,  governed  with  m 
absolute  power.  Hebert,  Chawnette,  Anachsroi 
Clootz,  a  native  of  Pkxusia,  and  the  other  meBben 
of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  formed  a  second  party: 
more  violent  than  the  first,  but  contemptible  froo 
the  character  of  the  individuals  who  composed  it 
The  third,  comprehended  Danton,  Desmo^iB^ 
Herault  de  Sechelles,  and  others,  who  stood  in 
awe  of  Robespierre,  and  were  terrified  by  the  f s- 
travagant  fury  of  these  bandits.  The  ftctioa  ni 
the  Commune  was  the  first  that  was  annihilatMl  br 
the  temporary  union  of  the  other  two  parties  (Msrrh 
24.  1794).  After  that,  Robespierre  found  litilf 
difficulty  in  sending  Danton  and  his  friends  to  tl»' 
•H^affold  (April  5.) ;  but  in  a  short  time  some  ot 
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of  the  Committee  of  Pablic  Safety, 
I  IIS  of  the  Girondist  party,  conRpired 
Xn  order  to  please  the  people,  he 
i  ^vorship  of  lleason  (May  7.),  and 
Convention  to  proclaim  the  existenee 
le  Qein^  (June  8.) ;  he  introduced  a 
n,  that  of  I>ebmy  of  which  he  created 
b-prieftt. 

ver  of  Robespierre  was  now  in  its  apo- 
A»  downfal  approached.     As  the  revoln- 
ibuYial  was  not  snfficiently  expeditions  in 
Dg  tboee  whom  he  had  marked  out  for 
3n»  he  paaaed  a  decree  (June   10.)«  by 
i  nnUmited  authority  was  vested  in  that 
This  opened  the  eyes  of  his  enemies  in 
ven^on;  and,  not  donbtiog  that  they  were 
i  to  deatby  they  conspired  the  ruin  of  the 
Taltien  and  Billand  Varennes  were  the 
lat  attacked  him  before  the  tribunal.     Ha- 
repeatedly' attempted  to  defend  himself,  he 
^reTented  by  the  yoioe  of  the  'Assembly, 
g,  **  Down  with  the  tyrant ! "     At  length, 
Ised  and  dispirited,   he  allowed  himself  to 
irrested.    Having  foond  means,  howoTer,  to 
ipe  from  the  gaud,  he  saved  himself  in  the 
iat  of  the  Commune,  which  was  composed  of 
)«e  who  had  adhered  to  him  afier  the  M  of 
eheru    Both  ndes  took  to  arms ;  Bobespierre 
Klhis  fsctioa  were  outlawed,  but  they  showed 
u\e  counge*   Finding  themselves  undone,  they 
tudeKvoond  to  escape  the  swords  of  the  enemy, 
\s^  deiiipatchiBgtIhemMlTea.     Robespierre  attempt- 
ed M!\f<4eitniedoQ,  bnt  he  only  broke  his  jaw-bone 
WtthaftttoVdiot.  He  was  executed,  with  twenty- 
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one  of  bis  accomplices  ( Jaly  28. 1794.)  Eigfaty-tbvt 
others  of  these  miscreants  met  the  same  £tte  in 
course  of  the  tv^o  following  days  ;  from  that  time 
the  reign  of  terror  was  at  an  end,  and  thoiBasd» 
of  innocent  persons  were  liberated  from  the  prBocH. 
His  dominion,  howerer,  was  not  yet  discontiBiie^ ; 
aod  the  career  of  this  Convention,  from  its  beini)- 
niog  to  its  dissolution,  was  marked  by  s  series  of 
crnetties  and  oppressions. 

The  campaign  of  1794  was  trinnpbnt  for  rin- 
French  arms.     Pichegm  commanded  tlw  araiy  c? 
the  North,  and  Jonrdan  that  of  the  Sambre  »<i 
the  Mense.    The  Doke  of  Cohorg  had  at  first  tW 
command  of  the  Austrian  army;  but  towards  (tt 
end  of  the  campaign,  he  transferred  it  to  Cbirfiit. 
The  King  of  Prussia,  become  disgusted  with  tbr 
war,  had  threatened  to  withdraw  his  grand  snnr 
from  the  Rhine,  and  to  leave  only  his  continc^-nr 
as  a  prince  of  the  Empire,  and  the  20,000  mei 
which  he  was  bound  to  furnish  Austria,  ia  rirta^ 
of  the  alliance  of  1792.     But  England  and  Hri- 
land  being  engaged,  by  a  convention  eigned  at  thf 
Hague,  to  furnish  him  with  supplies,  be  praoi^ 
to  retain  62,400  men  under  arms  against  Fnnof. 
They  were  under  the  command  of  Field-MaRh»l 
MelleodoriF.    The  taking  of  Charieroi  by  Joonbn, 
and  the  battle  of  Fleams,  which  he  guned  over  tiie 
Duke  of  Coburg  (June  26.),  decided  the  fate  of  d>^ 
Netherlands.     After  some  movements  in  ooBjasr* 
tion  with  the  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine^  mdsr  tke 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Sue-TescheB, — ma*^ 
ments  which  had  but  little  success,  from  the  wwt 
of  agreement  among  the  genefub, — ^Clairfiut,  at  th« 
head  of  the  Austrian  army,  retired,  aboat  the  et^ 
of  the  year,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rbin^  M- 
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f  ^Mellendorff»  whom  the  French  had  never 
le  to  bring'  into  action, 
vrmy  of  the  Pyrenees,  under  the  command 
>iiimier,  gained  a  splendid  victory  at  Ceret 
eneral  X.«a  Union  (April  SO.),  and  retook 
xde.      Tlie  two  generals  of  the  enemy  were 
.  Monte-NerOy  where,  after  a  battle  of  three 
the    Spanianls  were  repulsed  by  Perignon 
27.)    The  French  took  Fignieres  (Feb.  4.), 
loeee   about  two  months  after.    The  wes- 
irmy  of  the  Pyrenees,  under  the  command 
ulW,  entered  Spain,  took  Fontarabia  and  St 
aian  (Aug.   1.  11.),   beat  the  Spaniards  at 
pe\una  (Nor.  8.)  and  spread  terror  to  the 
gates  of  Madrid.      After  the  reduction  of 
\ou,  the  English  fleet,  under  Admiral  Howe, 
\%  invited  into  Corsjca  by  Paoli,  took  possession 
hat  island  (June  18.),   which  submitted   to 
tain  as  an  independent  kingdom.     The  French 
it,  under  Admiral  Villaret  Joyense,  was  defeat- 
off  Ushant  by  Admiral  Howe  (June  1.)    Most 
the  French  colonies  had  already  fallen  into  the 
)wer  of  the  English. 

General  Picbe^,  favoured  by  the  rigour  of  win- 
ir,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  party  opposed  to  the 
iouse  of  Orange,  had  made  himself  master*  almost 
witbont  Btrifeng  a  blow,  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
the  Metherlands  ( Jao.  1795),  where  the  Patriots  had 
reestabliabed  the  andent  c^institution,  such  as  it 
had  been  before  the  year  1788;    the  office  of 
Stadtholder  Iteing  again  abolished,  as  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  after  being  deprived  of  all  his  func- 
tions, bad  fled  to  England.     France  concluded  a 
treaty  with  this  Republic  at  the  Hague  (May  16.), 
where  the  indepeodence  of  the  latter  was  formally 
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acknowledged.  She  entered  also  into  an  alliaBre 
against  England;  paid  one  bondred  millioiB  of 
florina ;  and  ceded  a  part  of  her  territory,  it  w 
at  this  time  (Jnne  8.  1795)  that  tlie  royal  Infrnt 
Louis  XVII.9  only  son  of  Loais  XVI.,  died  in  die 
Temple,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  treatiDettt  whkfa 
he  had  endured  incessantly  for  nearly  three  yesn. 
His  uncle,  who  had  assumed  the  Utle  of  Rcgrnt 
about  the  h^;inning  of  179S,  succeeded  him  in  kU 
right  to  the  throne.  That  prince,  who  then  re- 
sided at  Verona,  took  the  title  of  Louis  XVIU. 

After  the  battles  bf  Mans  and  SsTenay,  and  ^ 
taking  of  Noirmontier,  the  Vend^aos  had  ibiDMi 
themselves  greatly  exhausted.  But  at  the  time  ct 
which  we  now  speak,  they  formed  tbemaelves  in^ 
Iwnds  of  insurgents  in  Brittany  and  Normandy, 
under  the  name  of  Chouans.  After  the  death  oi 
Larochejacqueliuy  Charette  and  Sapinean  coaciiKl- 
ed  a  peace  with  the  Conrention  at  Jansmie  (Feb. 
17.  1795).  Cormartin,  the  leader  of  the  Cbo«i>^ 
did  the  same  at  Mabilats ;  but,  within  a  few  week> 
after,  the  Convention  caused  Him  to  be  anvtrti 
and  shot,  with  seven  other  chiefs.  This  was  tbf 
signal  for  a  new  insurrection.  The  English  g^ 
▼emment  at  length  resolved  to  send  asaistaacc  to 
the  Royalists.  A  body  of  emigrants  and  Frendi 
prisoners  of  war  were  landed  in  the*  Bay  of  Q**- 
heron  (Jnne  18.)  But  the  whole  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  badly  managed,  and  had  a  moat  tfisit- 
trous  result.  General  Hocfae  attacked  the^trsop^ 
on  their  debarkation.  The  greater  part  m^ght  hs^e 
saved  themselves  on  board  the  veaaels ;  bat  the 
Marquis  de  Sombrenil,  and  five  hundred  ssii 
sixty  young  men  of  the  best  families,  were  takm 
and  shot  by  order  of  Taliien  (June  21.)  in  tf^ 
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position  of  General  Hocbe,  who  declared 
ad  promised  to  spare  dieir  liyes. 
i  'N^ational  Convention,  two  parties  were 
II g  for  the  enperiority ;  the  Thennidorian<) 
prates,   and  the  Terroristfu     The  inbabi- 
Paris*    reduced  to  despair  by  the  dearth 
tie  tnaximum  had  caused,  and  instigated  by 
obins,  bad  eereral  times  revolted,  especial- 
lie  days  of  the  12th  Germinal  (April  1.), 
e  Ist  Prairial  (May  20).     The  moderate 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  many  of 
^puties  proscribed  since  the  2d  June  1793, 
the  victory ;  and  purged  the  Convention,  by 
i\ng  or  patting  to  death  the  most  execrable 
i  Terrorists.     They  even  conciliated,  in  some 
eta,  the  opinion  of  the  public,  by  drawing  up 
V  constitution  (June  23.),  which  might  appear 
and  judicious  compared  with  the  maxims  which 
been  disseminated  for  several  years.  Its  fnnda- 
lal  elements  were  a  Legislative  Body,  compos- 
>f  two  elective  chambers  ;  one  of  which  was  to 
e  the  origbating  of  the  laws,  and  the  other,  com- 
od  of  men  of  judgment  and  experience,  was  to  be 
e»ted  with  a  veto.     The  executive  power  was  to 
\odgediathe  hands  of  a  Council  of  five  persons, 
tthed  with  an  authority  greater  than  that  which 
0  Constitution  of  1 79 1  had  given  to  the  King.  The 
onTention  passed  several  other  laws,  which  indi- 
ted a  desire  to  return  to  the  principles  of  mora- 
ty.    They  also  resolved  to  exchange   Madame 
il  ovale,  the  only  remains  of  the  family  of  Louis 
N.VI.,  for  the  deputies  delivered  up  by  Damouriez. 
V>ui  they  lost  again  the  afifections  of  the  people,  by 
.iieir  laws  of  the  5th  and    13th   Fructidor  of 
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the  year  Three,  ( Aog.  22.  &  30.  1795>  Preme- 
nished  by  the  fault  which  the  Constitaent  A««(ni' 
bly  ha(}  committed,  in  prohiliitin^  its  tn^mhc^n 
from  entering  into  the  Legislative  Body,  and  wish- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  to  eHra|)e  pnnwhroent  fur  tb# 
many  criroes  they  hail  committf^l,  they  ordaiced 
that  two- thirds  of  the  members  then  -rompffun; 
.  the  Convention,  nhoaUl,  of  necessity,  Kemroe  t 
part  of  the  new  Legislation ;  and  that  if  the  (Vi- 
raary  Assemblies  did  not  reappoint  five  hmufred  vi 
the  ex-conventional  deputies,  the  newly  eWrtt^! 
members,  should  themselves  complete  the  quota,  by 
adding  a  sufficient  number  of  their  ancient  cx^- 
leagues. 

The  New  Constitntion  had  been  sabmttted  ft<r 
the  approbation  of  the  people^  which  they  douU- 
ed  not  it  would  receive,  as  it  waa  to  cM^iTir 
France  from  tlie  revolutionary  faction.  Tbe  C<>^ 
vention  took  advantage  of  this  disposition  ftf  trf 
people,  to  compel  the  Sections  likewise  to  ar- 
cept  the  two  decrees,  by  declaring  thena  an  viv^ 
gral  part  of  the  Constitution.  But  this  atteiBpe 
was  the  occasion  of  new  troubles.  The  Sectio^^ 
of  Paris  wished  to  vote  separately  on  the  CoBtttni- 
tion,  and  on  the  decrees  which,  in  that  caAe,  viraM 
have  l>een  rejected  over  all  Fraoc^e ;  the  woodemr 
party  of  the  Convention,  if  we  can  honom-  ihrh* 
with  tliat  name,  joined  with  the  T^Torists^  Pfr* 
ceiving  the  storm  to  he  gathering,  they  now  smti:^' 
assistance  and  support  from  the  troops  wh<K«e  rasp 
was  pitched  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  They  arm- 
ed a  body  of  brigands,  at  the  head  of  which  vs.'^ 
Buonaparte,  who  gained  a  sanguinary  victory  orrr 
the  Parisians,  on  the  13th  Vendemtaire,  ia  the 
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year  Three  (October  5th  1795).  The  desire  to  re- 
store the  Bourbons  had  been  the  secret  motive 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  insarrection. 

A  new  Legislative  Body  assembled,  which  miglit 
be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Convention ; 
ao  long  at  least  as  the  five  hundred  deputies  of  the 
Convention  were  not  excluded,  who  sat  in  conse- 
quence of  the  annual  renewal  of  one-third  of  its 
members.  The  Executive  Directory,  appointed 
by  the  Council  of  the  Ancients  from  a  list  pre- 
aented  by  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  consist* 
ed  of  Lar^veillere-Lepeaux,  Rewbel,  Bairas,  Le 
Tonmeur,  and  Cam6t,  who  had  replaced  Sieyes, 
— this  member  having  declined  to  njake  one  of  the 
Directory — the  whole  five  being  Regicides.  The 
forms  of  Terrorism  were  mitigated  in  some  re- 
spects, but  the  morals  of  the  admiiiistratiou  gained 
nothing  by  the  change.  The  reign  of  the  Direc- 
tory was  an  era  of  corruption  and  clissoluteness, 
whose  effects  were  long  felt.  An  unbounded  ava- 
rice seized  the  nation,  and  the  Directory  enconr- 
age<I  and  fed  that  shameful  passion,  by  lending  it- 
self to  the  most  infamous  traffic  Men  coveted  the 
■obility  of  riches,  rather  than  that  of  honour  and 
birth. 

The  Directory  had  to  struggle  against  two  in- 
conveniences; the  one  was  the  spirit  of  rebellion, 
which  induced  the  Tetrorists  to  form  a  conspiracy 
among  themselves, — such  as  that  of  Druet  and  Ba- 
beuf  (May  10.  1796),  and  that  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Conspiracy  of  the  Camp  at  Gren- 
oble (Sept.  9).  The  other  inconvenience  was  still 
more  serious,  namely,  the  embarrassed  state  of  the 
finances.  The  quantity  of  assignats  thrown  into  cir- 
culation, amounted  to  18,933,500,000  francs.   To 
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rednce  this  sam,  they  decreed  a  loan  of  600,OCK),0(K) 
in  specie.  This  measure  proTing  ineffectiwl,  the  as- 
signats  were  replaced  by  another  sort  of  paper- 
money,  viz.  rescriptioru  ;  and  finaUy  by  mai^daiti. 
Bat  both  of  these  were  discredited ;  the  former  al- 
ter being  issued,  and  the  latter  eren  before  tbev 
were  put  into  effectire  circulatioa,  on  the  groffi^d 
that  it  would  he  found  necessary  to  withdraw  tkn 
altogether  from  circulation*   The  State  thns  became 
bankrupt  for  thirty-nine  thoosand  miOionB  of  frazKSw 
It  then  because  necessary  to  hare  fecoszae  to  a 
system  of  regular  imposts,  whidi  the  people  hiJ 
not  been  accustomed  to  pay. 

The  ExecuUTe  Directory  had  sncoeeded  is  pit- 
ting an  end  to  the  war  in  La  Vendee.  This  suc- 
cess was  owing  to  the  firmness  and  moderatios  of 
General  Hoche.  Stofflet  was  betrayed,  and  ^  * 
at  Angers  (Feb.  ^5.  1796).  Charette,  who  hs^ 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans,  met  witt 
the  same  late  at  Nantes  soon  after.  His  dt^uii 
put  an  end  to  the  war  (March  29 }•  The  C«i^^ 
d'Autichamp,  and  the  other  Vendean  Genenis 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Ilocbe.  George  (.  ^ 
doudal,  the  leader  of  the  Chonans,  fled  to  Engi^^ 

At  first,  from  the  accession  of  a  third  of  ibe 
members  of  the  two  legislative  councils,  the  u^y- 
derate  party  gained  the  ascendancy.  On  M.  B^*'- 
thelemy's  being  appointed  to  the  Directoiy,  thf^n* 
arose  a  schism  between  LareTeillere-Lepeanx  Bev- 
bel  and  Barras  who  were  called  the  TrianiTii>< 
and  Cam6t  and  Berthelemy,  who  were  iDcliaed  i^ 
peace,  and  for  pnting  an  end  to  the  measoras  of  ^ 
Rerolntion.  The  triumvirate  lost  the  m^oriky  ia 
the  Council,  where  Pichegm  had  put  himself  at  tW 
head  of  the  moderate  party,  who  hoped  to  ro^^ 
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the  monarchy.  Royalism,  aaaiflted  by  the  liberty  of 
the  press  which  France  then  enjoyed,  had  made  such 
progress  as  frightened  the  triumvirs.  They  thonghs 
themsel?e8  sure  of  the  army,  so  easy  to  be  seduced 
when  they  are  allowed  to  deliberate ;  and  especially 
of  Buonaparte.  They  then  performed  the  exploit, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Reyolution  of  the 
•18th  Fructidor  (Sept.  4.).  Sixty- five  deputies,  and 
the  two  Directors,  Berthelemy  and  Camot,  were 
condemned  to  transportation  ;  and  such  of  them  as 
were  apprehended,  were  bamsbed  to  the  deserts  of 
Sinamari  in  Guiana.  The  last  named  deputies  of 
the  two  Councils  were  expelled  ;  and  the  moderate 
laws,  issued  three  months  before,  were  superseded 
by  revolutionary  measures.  The  authors,  editors, 
and  printers  of  royalist  or  moderate  Journals,  were 
also  transported;'  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
abolished,  and  continued  so  in  France  from  that 
time  till  1814.  Merlin,  a  lawyer  of  Donay,  was 
appointed  to  the  place  of  one  of  the  exiled  Direc- 
tors. The  poet  Francois,  a  native  of  Nenchltean 
in  Lorrain,  had  the  weakness  to  accept  the  situa^ 
tion  of  another. 

Here,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  retrospect  o( 
tlie  events  of  the  war.  The  Grand  Duke  of  l^is- 
cany  was  the  first  that  set  the  example  of  a  recon^ 
eiliatioB  with  France,  which  was  signed  at  Ptoris 
(Feb.  9.  1795).  The  King  of  Prussia,  whose 
finances  were  exhausted,  entered  into  a  negotia<* 
tion  with  Berthelemy  the  Republican  ambassador, 
which  was  concluded  at  Basle  by  Baron  Harden- 
berg  (April  5).  Prussia  not  only  abandoned  the 
coalition ;  she  even  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of 
the  North  of  Germany,  according  to  a  line  of  de« 
'    VOL.  III.  6  & 
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narcation  which  was  fixed  hy  a  special  coiiTeii- 
tion  (May  17).  The  Landgrave  of  Hesee-CaaBel 
likewise  made  peace  at  Baale  (Ang.  S8th). 

The  retreat  of  the  PrnsBians  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  scarcity  which  prevailed  in  France  on  the  other, 
Jiad  retarded  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1795. 
Field-Marshal  Bender  having  reduced  Luxemborg, 
afier  a  siege  of  eight  months,  and  a  plentiful  harvest 
having  once  more  restored  abundance,  the  army  of 
the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  commanded  by  Jourdaa, 
and  that  of  the  Rhme  and  Moselle,  under  Pichegtv, 
|iassed  the  Rhine.  The  former,  being  beat  at  Hochst 
by  Clair£&it  (Oct.  1 !.),  repassed  that  river  in  disor^ 
der;  and  Mayence,  then  underside,  was  relieved. 
Pichegru,  who  had  taken  Manheim  (Sept.  22.),  re- 
treated  in  like  manner,  and  General  Wurmaer  re- 
look  that  city.  An  armbtice  was  condnded  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year. 

In  Italy  the  Frendi  were  expelled  from  Piedmont 
and  the  States  of  Genoa,  which  they  had  invaded ; 
but  the  victory  which  Scherer  gained  over  de  Vina 
at  Lovano  (Nov.  23.),  was  a  prelude  to  greater 
advantages,  which  they  gained  in  course  H  next 
year. 

In  Spain,  Moncey  gained  the  battle  of  Ormca, 
and  occupied  Bilboa.  But  the  peace  which  the  Che- 
valier Yriarte  signed  at  Basle  (July  6.),  put  aa  end  to 
his  conquests.  The  King  of  Spain  ceded  to  the  Re- 
public his  part  of  the  Island  of  St  Domingo.  Lord 
Bridport  defeated  the  French  fleet  off  UOrient 
(June  23. 1795),  which  intended  to  oppose  the  de* 
barkation  of  the  emigrants  at  Quiberon.  The 
coalition,  which  the  retirement  of  Pimssia  and  Spain 
had  threatened  to  dissolve,  gained  fresh  strength  by 
aeveral  newalliancesi  such  as  tlmt  of  Vienna,  between 
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Auttria  and  Great  Britain  (May  20),  and  the  Triple 
Alliance  of  St  Petenboig  (Sept.  28). 

The  campaign  of  1796,  was  glorious  for  the 
French  arms  in  Italy.  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
was  there,  at  the  head  of  an  army  destitute  of 
every  thing  except  courage.  By  a  series  of  TictO"* 
ries  which  he  gained  at  Montenotte,  Dego,  Millesi- 
mo»  Ceva,  and  Mondovi,  over  the  Austrian  Gene- 
ral Beaulieux,  and  the  Sardinian  General  Colli,  he 
obliged  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  sign  a  truce  at  Che* 
rasco  (April  28.),  by  which  he  surrendered  up 
three  fortresses.  JBuonaparte  passed  the  Po  at 
Flacentia ;  granted  a  truce  on  very  disadvantage- 
ous terms  to  the  Duke  of  Parma ;  and  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Bridge  of  Lodi  (May  9.)  Tlie  fate 
of  Lombardy  was  decided.  Cremona  and  Piz- 
zighitone  opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror 
(May  14.),  who  soon  made  his  entry  into  Milan* 
The  Duke  of  Modena  obtained  a  suspension  of 
arms.  The  King  of  Sardinia  agreed  to  sign  a  peace 
at  Paris,  by  which  he  surrendered  Savoy  and  the 
district  of  Nice.  The  terror  of  the  French  arms 
was  so  gieat*  that  the  King  of  Naples  promised  to 
remain  neutral,  by  a  oonrention  which  he  condud* 
ed  at  Brescia  (June  5.)  The  Pope  also  obtained 
neutrality,  by  the  armistice  of  Bologna  (June  28.)^ 
but  on  conditions  exceedingly  severe.  Though 
the  war  had  ceased  in  Tuscany,  a  body  of  French 
troops  occupied  Leghorn  (June  28.),  to  seize  the 
English  merchandise  in  that  port. 

The  Court  of  Vienna  was  resolved  to  make  every 
effort  to  save  Mantua,  the  only  place  which  re-* 
mained  to  them  m  Italy.  At  the  head  of  50,000 
fresh  troopS)  Wurmser  marched  from  the  Tyrol* 
broke  the  French  linea  on  the  Adige  (July  Sl.)9, 
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ind  eompelled  Buonaparte  to  laiaa  tbe  deg«  of 
Mantua.  The  latter  General  encountered  the  Am* 
triaos,  and  beat  them  at  Caatigiione ;  without  hov- 
dver,  being  able  to  prevent  Wunneer  iroin  tfaroivTO 
fresh  supplies  into  Mantua.  This  place  waa  a* 
rested  a  second  time ;  and  a  Bec4Mid  time  the  Ab>- 
trian  army  marched  to  its  relief.  While  Buoea- 
parte  was  engaged  with  DaTidovitch  at  Roveredo 
(Sept.  4.),  and  Massena  pushing  on  as  far  as  Tieet, 
Wurmser  marched  in  all  haste  towanla  Maatua. 
Buonaparte  suddoAly  directed  his  course  agaiMt 
him,  vanquished  him  in  several  hattlesy  and  cmo- 
polled  him  to  throw  himself^  with  the  wreck  of  hit 
army,  into  the  fortress  (Sept.  15.)  After  thia  •- 
vent,  the  King  of  the  Two  Siciliea,  and  the  Duke  of 
Farma,  signed  a  definitive  peace  at  Paris ;  and  tha 
Republic  of  Genoa  concluded  a  treaty  (Oct.  9),  by 
which  it  retained  at  least  the  appearance  of  iade* 
pendence*  Austria  tried  a  third  time  to  btockad* 
Mantua.  Two  armies  under  the  oomnaaad  of  A)- 
vinzi  and  Davidovitch  marched,  the  one  hotm  Fn* 
tdi,  and  the  other  from  the  TyroL  The 
encountered  by  Buonapartey  who  defeated 
a  sanguinary  action  at  Areola  (Nov.  17.) 
diately  he  directed  his  march  agaiaal  ike  nAett 
wad  beat  them  at  Rivoli  (Nov.  21.) 

While  matters  were  thus  pasnng  in  Italy*  the 
army  of  the  Samhre  and  Meuse^  coBEunaBded  by 
Jourdan,  had  several  engageoMnts  with  the  Ansh- 
duke-Charlea,  brother  of  the  Emperor,  on  the  SKg 
and  the  Lahn.  Moreau,  at  the  head  of  the  ansy 
of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  passed  the  Rhine  as 
Strasburg,  and  gained  several  advantages  over  th» 
army  which  Wurmser  had  commanded  at  the  be- 
giuung  ef  ibs  campai^ ;  ha  coaclndsd  fireoas  wiik 
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Wurtemberg,  the  Margrave  of  Ba- 
.^irde  of  Swabia,  who  supplied  him 
nd  provisions  ( July)}  and  penetrated 
the  Elector  of  which  was  also  obliged 
very  rigorous  conditions  (Sept.  7.),  to 
tension  of  arnis.   Jonrdan,  on  his  side, 

passed  the  Rhine,  marched  through 
if%  far  as  the  Upper  Palatinate.     The 

harlea,  i¥ho»  since  the  departore  of 
»T  lta\y«  had  been  at  the  head  of  all  the 
mies  in  Germanyy  retired  before  so  great 
ty  of  numbers,  and  drew  near  to  the 
.ence  be  expected  the  arrival  of  rein« 
..  He  iaamediately  fell  on  the  nndisci* 
ly  of  Jourdao,  defeated  them  at  Ambert 
.)  and  Wnrtabuig  (Sept.  S.) ;  and  pat 
completely  to  the  route,  that  they  were 
lo  repass  the  Rhine  (Sept.  19).  This 
compelled  Morean  to  maJke  his  retreat ; 
ng  which,  he  displayed  the  talents  of  a 
;neral.  After  a  namber  of  engagemeioitSi 
h  he  was  more  frecpently  the  conqoeror 
nqnered,  he  bronght  back  his  army  to  Hon- 
Oct.  26.),  where  they  passed  the  Rhine* 
)Ttrefls  and  Kehl  were  the  only  points  on 
ht  bank  of  the  Rhine  which  remained  in 
s8e»ioa  of  the  French. 

i  Cabinet  of  London,  finding  that  Spain  had 
ed  war  against  her  (Aog.  19.),  according  to 
-eaty  of  St  lldefdnso  which  allied  her  strictly 
Vrance ;  and  moreover,  seeing  Ireland  threat* 
.  with  an  m?arion,  ordered  the  Pritiah  troops 
ivacnata  the  iBland  of  Corsica  (Oct.  21.),  of 
ch  the  French  took  possession.  Lord  MaUnes^ 

G  » 


was  ■ent  to  Lille  to  negotiate  a  peiee  (Oct. 
84,),  which  he  was  not  able  to  obtain,  became  th« 
conditions  were  not  agreeable  to  the  three  Dvte^ 
tors  who  formed  the  majority.  The  attempts  whKh 
the  French  made  to  land  in  Ireland  (Dec  22.),  uh 
der  Admiral  Morard  de  Galles  and  General  Horbf", 
proved  ansnccessfiil. 

In  1797,  the  Anstriana  made  afonrth  attempt  to 
eave  Mantua.  Alnnsi  arrived  with  80,000  men ; 
but  after  aeTeral  bloody  engagements,  this  army  «r«5 
dispersed,  and  old  Wurmser  saw  himself  compeH^si 
to  surrender  Mantua  by  capitulation  (Feb.  2).  Bio- 
naparte,  who  had  broken  his  trace  with  the  Pooe 
under  some  friyolous  pretext,  invaded  the  Ecc^ 
aiastical  States ;  but  being  menaced  in  the  rear  by  t 
new  Austrian  army,  he  again  made  peace  with  N 
Holiness  atXoIentino  (Feb.  19).  The  Pope,  bed<i«« 
renouncing  Avigpnon  and  the  Venaissin,  ceded  ti$t> 
Ferrara,  Bologna  and  Romagna.  The  new  Ava- 
trian  army  in  Italy  was  commanded  by  die  Anh- 
duke-Charles ;  but  not  being  able  to  cope  vith 
that  of  Buonaparte  in  pitched  battle,  the  Arch- 
duke retired  through  the  Tyrol  and  Carinth^Ji 
into  Stiria,  where  be  was  followed  by  the  Fretk4 
General.  This  precipitate  march  threw  the  FcviH-K 
army  into  a  situation  highly  penloos ;  stooe,  br- 
sides  the  want  of  provisions,  they  were  menaoKf 
in  the  rear  by  an  insurrection  of  the  Tyrol,  sihI 
the  arms  of  Uie  Venetian  Republic  Duoueparcf 
then  offered  peace,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Cabinetof  Vienna, and  signed  at  Leoben  (  Apnl  IS. 
1797),  the  same  day  that  Hocbe  passed  the  Rhiv 
at  Neuwied  ;  and  two  days  after  Moreaii  had  paa»- 
e<l  that  river  at  Strasburg. 

The  preliminaries  at  Leoben  were  booooabi* 
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Anttria.  She  renoanced,  it  ia  tme,  Belgium 
cl  all  her  possessions  in  Italy,  as  far  as  the 
cUo ;  bat  she  was  indemnified  by  a  considerable 
rt  cf  the  Venetian  territory,  as  well  as  by  Istria 
d  Dalmatia;  for  which  the  Republic  were  to 
ceive  Bologna,  Ferrara  and  Romagna ;  Peschiera 
<1  Mantua  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Emperor. 
-ance  recognised  the  principle,  that  the  integra- 
y  cf  the  Empire  was  to  be  the  basis  of  a  pacifi- 
ition  with  the  Germanic  Body.  Immediately  af- 
r  the  peace  of  Leoben,  Buonaparte,  without  hav- 
ig  received  orders,  overturned  the  Venetian  Re- 
dblic,  and  caused  his  troops  to  occupy  that  city 
IVlay  16).  He  united  the  provinces  of  Lombard  y 
'hich  Austria  had  ceded,  into  a  Republic,  on  the 
lodel  of  that  of  France  (June  29  ) ;  and  Uiis  new 
ttate  was  called  the  Cistdpine  Republic.  He  ob- 
ged  the  Genoese  to  change  their  government,  and 
)  constitute  themselves  into  the  Liffurian  Re* 
nibtic  (June  6). 

The  negociaUons  for  a  definitive  peace  were  long 
n  coming  to  a  conclusion.  Buonaparte  regretted 
)aving promised  the  restitution  of  Mantua;  and  the 
hree  Jacobin  members  of  the  Directory,  who  were 
lispleased  with  the  terms  on  which  the  peace  with 
Crermany  was  to  be  founded,  began  to  intrigue  for 
the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  and 
with  this  Tiew,  to  protract  the  conclasion  of  the 
peace,  until  the  Revolution  df  l^e  18th  Fructidor 
should  gmn  their  party  the  ascendancy.  The  ne- 
goriations  with  Lord  Malmesbury  were  immedi- 
ately broken  off;  and  Buonaparte  threatened  tore- 
same  hostilities,  unless  Austria  would  accept  the  con- 
ditions dictated  by  the  New  Directory.  Peace  was 
at  length  concluded  at  Campo  Forroio  near  Udina 
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(Oct.  17.)  by  Baooapartey  and  Coont  Loots  de  O- 
beozl.  The  two  parties  dinded  between  them,  it  is 
aaidt  the  whole  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Venice ; 
8o  that  the  Adige  should  be  the  frontier  oo  the  C411- 
tinent  of  Italy,  while  the  Venetian  Islands,  on  tbe 
coasts  of  Albania  and  Turkey,  should  belong  to 
France.  Austrian  Lombardy,  with  Peschiera  isd 
Mantua,  the  Modenois,  and  the  Venetian  territory 
to  the  west  of  the  Adige,  and  the  tbree  Legatma 
of  Bologna,  Fenara,  and  Romagna,  were  to  form 
the  Cisalpine  Republic  A  Congress  for  a  tmtj 
of  peace  with  the  Empire  was  to  be  opened  at 
Rastadt.  By  certain  secret  arti<Jes,  the  Eonpcror 
consented  eventually  to  the  perpetual  and  com- 
plete cession  of.  the  left  bank  oi  the  Rhine ;  siul 
stipulated  for  himself  the  possession  of  Salzbar*, 
in  case  of  a  partial  cession ;  and  greater  advantafea, 
provided  the  whole  left,  bank  of  the  Rhine  wen 
abandoned  to  France*  The  States  of  Genavif, 
who  might  suffer  loss  by  the  partial  or  total  ces- 
sion of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  were  ta  re- 
ceive indemnification  in  Germany,  as  vnsexpnmd 
in  the  treaty.  A  compensation  was  to  be  allowed 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  but  this  was  not  to  tske 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Batavian  Re- 
pablic,  nor  in  that  of  the  Aostriaa  poesessisss- 
Pnissia  was  to  preserve  her  provinces  on  the  kft 
bank  of  the  Rhine ;  but  she  waa  to  daiiB  no  atv 
acqukiti....  m  Gemwy. 

The  Directory  were  not  equally  satisBed  wita  m 
the  articles  of  this  treaty ;  but  they  durst  not  dii- 
avow  the  negociator,  who  had  assisted  in  acoi*- 
plishing  the  Revolution  of  the  I8tb  Fractidor. 
The  French  government  were  displeased  with  ih* 
iiKaease  of  power  granted  to  Austria*  and 
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I'ially  TTith  the  dismemberment  of  Banana,  which 
Rewbel,  who  piqued  himself  on  his  political  abili- 
ties,  regarded  with  reason  as  contrary  to  the  inte- 
rests of  France*  Moreover,  the  articles  Relative  to 
Pmsaia  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Convention  of  Berlin  (1794), 
which  was  the  hasis  of  the  existing  unanimity  be- 
tween Prussia  and  France.  By  that  Convention 
the  Bishopric  of  Munster  was  made  over  to  the 
King,  by  way  of  reimbursement  for  his  posses- 
^ioos  beyond  the  Rhine ;  while  the  House  of 
Orange  was  to  have  Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg. 
These  circumstances  obliged  the  Directory  to  con- 
ceal firom  the  Court  of  Berlin  the  secret  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio ;  and  this  constraint 
greatly  embamused  them,  by  the  mistrust  which 
it  excited  on  the  part  of  Prussia. 

General  Buonaparte,  with  Treilhard  and  Bon- 
nier, members  of  the  Convention,  were  appoint- 
ed to  negociate  at  Rastadt  with  the  deputation 
of  the  Empire.     Buonaparte  made  only  a  short 
Btay  there,  to  sign  a  secret  convention  with  Count 
l^uia  de  Cobenzl  (Dec.  1.) ;  according  to  which 
Mayence  was  to  be  restored  to  the  troops  of 
the  French  Republic,  in  fulfilment  of  what  had 
^>een  resolved  on  at  Campo  Formio.     The  ob- 
ject which  the  French  negociators  proposed,  was 
to  obtain  the  entire  cession  of  the  left  bank  of 
^he  Rhine,  free  from  all  chaises ;  and  to  obtain  it 
Without  being  obliged  to  purchase  it  at  the  price 
^hieh  Buonaparte  had  promised  to  Austria.     The 
^^ans  for  attaining  this  object  were,  to  secure  the 
consent  of  the  majority  of  the  deputation,  and  the 
^reement  of  Prussia,  and  then  to  prevail  with  the 
^^^  to  object  to  the  dismemberment  of  Bavaria^^ 
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measure  which  would  compel  Fnooe  to  nwtal  the 
secret  negociations  at  Campo  Fonnio.  The  fint 
proposition  on  which  these  ministers  demanded  die 
cession  of  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  becme 
the  subject  of  a  tedious  negociatioiiy  aheroately  |iro- 
moted  and  thwarted  by  a  thovsaad  intrigues.  At 
length  the  deputation  admitted  it  (March  1798), 
but  under  restrictions  which  the  ministera  of  Fiascse 
were  determined  to  reject.  The  latter  then  finh 
poscd  as  a  second  basis,  the  indemnification  of  the 
princes  in  possession  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine ;  which  was  adopted  without  much  diffical- 
ty  (March  15).  The  third  demand  refened  to 
^e  manner  of  carrying  the  two  fundamental  arti- 
cles into  execution.  On  this  ground,  the  French 
advanced  a  multitude  of  pretensioii8»  each  mere 
unjust  and  more  ridiculous  than  the  Qtfaer. 

Until  then  the  negociations,  in  all  probability, 
were  serious  on  the  part  of  Austria  mnd  Fraacc : 
as  the  former,  supported  by  RnssBa*  hoped  to  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  Prussia  to  the  dtamembenMSt 
of  Bavaria ;  while  France,  on  her  side»  vainly  m- 
ticipated  a  strict  alliance  with  the  Cabinet  of  Ber- 
lin, which  would  have  enabled  the  Dicectcry  to 
have  dictated  its  own  conditions  of  peace.  BaK» 
towards  the  middle  of  the  year,  war  had  beosaie 
inevitable,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  a^ 
gressions  which  the  Executive  Directory  bad  eosh 
mitted  in  different  countries.  To  them  war  had 
become  necessary  to  occupy  their  armiea.  Tb? 
continuation  of  the  Congress  at  Raatadt,  tbereibni 
served  merely  to  gain  time  to  prepare  for  beitib- 
ties.  If  the  Court  of  Vienna  had  flatteied  tbc9> 
•elves,  that  4he  Cisalpine  Republic  woald  form  so 
mdependent  State,  they  we»  wideceired  by  tbf 
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treaty  of  aUtBiice  with  France  wbicli  that  Repnh- 
lic  was  obliged  to  accept,  in  spite  of  the  determined 
refusal  of  the  Council  of  Ancients.  It  was,  in 
reality,  a  treaty  of  subjection,  by  which,  among 
other  articles,  it  was  stipulated  that  there  should 
always  be  25,000  French  troops  in  the  Cisalpine 
States,  for  the  support  of  which  they  should  pay 
eighteen  milKons  per  annum. 

A  tumult  having  happened  at  Rome,  in  which 
one  of  the  French  generals  was  killed,  the  Direc* 
tory  made  this  a  pretext  for  invading  the  Ecclesi- 
astical States.  General  Berthier  proclaimed  the 
Koman  Republic  (Feb.  15. 1798);  and  Pope  Rus 
yj.  was  carried  captive  to  France  where  he  died, 
(Aug.  29.  1799). 

libe  Directory,  without  any  other  motive  than 
the  hope  of  plunder,  and  a  wish  to  satisfy  the  am- 
bition of  certain  individuals,'  excited  a  revolution 
in  Switzerland ;  and  under  pretence  of  being  in- 
vited by  one  of  the  parties,  they  aent  troops  hi- 
to  that  country  (Jan.  26.) ;  overturned  the  existing 
order  of  things  ;  and  under  the  title  of  the  Helve' 
tic  JhpMiej  they  established  a  government  entire- 
ly subject  on  their  authority  (April  11).  A  piece 
of  imprudence,  committed  by  the  Fk^nch  ambas- 
sador at  Vienna,  was  the  cause  of  a  popular  com- 
motion there ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  quit- 
ted his  situation.  This  event  made  a  great  noise. 
It  gaive  rise  to  the  conferences  which  took  place  at 
Seltz  in  Alsace  (April  13.),  between  the  Ex-Direc- 
tor Francois  and  Count  De  Cobentl ;  in  which 
France  and  Austria  tried,  Ibr  the  last  time,  if  it 
were  possible  to  come  to  a  proper  nnderstanding 
regarding  their  mutual  interests.  These  conferences 
had  BO  other  eflbct  than  to  oonvince  the  Court  of 
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Vienna,  ihsl  they  must  tarn  the  cnrreol  of  tbnr 
politics  into  a  new  channel. 

A  French  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiia)  Brenext 
tailed  from  Toalon  (May  19.),  with  General  Boo- 
naparte  and  40,000  men.  When  they  arrived  off 
Malta,  Buonaparte  got  poasesaion  of  that  island  by 
treachery  ;  and  by  means  of  a  capitulation,  ofotd 
in  name  of  the  order  of  St  John  (Jane  12.),  by 
some  of  the  knights  who  had  disclaimed  all  sab- 
mission  to  the  Gnffid  Master  and  the  Assembly  of 
the  States.  From  Malta  the  French  fleet  sailed 
with  a  fair  wind  for  Egypt,  and  landed  at  Alexaaibia 
(July  2.),  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  that  couinr; 
although  France  was  then  at  peace  with  the  Portf. 
The  English  fleet,  however,  under  Admiral  Keboiu 
which  had  gone  in  quest  of  the  French,  joiwd 
them  off  Alexandria,  and  defeated  them  in  an  at* 
tion  which  was  fought  in  the  hay  of  Abookir  ( Avr* 
1.),  and  which  lastcKi  thirty-aix  boon. 

Charles  Emanuel  IV.,  King  of  Sardinia,  insoHed 
in  eyery  kind  of  way  by  the  French  geaei^  aad 
by  his  neighbours  the  Cisalpine  and  L^^vrian  Be* 
publics,  resolved  to  shelter  bimaelf  from  these  aa- 
noyances  under  the  protection  of  the  Direcforr. 
He  had  concluded  an  alliance,  ofTenaiTe  and  defca- 
sive,  with  France  (April  5.  1797) ;  hot  the  bttv 
having  demanded  a  new  pledge  of  bia  fTiendship,  he 
concluded  a  convention  at  Milan,  by  whiA  ^ 
French  government  granted  him  their  ]»oteetifla; 
on  condition  that  he  would  surrender  to  tbeo  ifcf 
citadel  of  his  capital. 

The  events  which  we  have  now  detailed  fi>* 
nse  to  the  second  coalition  against  France,  mhiA 
^  entered  into  by  Great  Britain,  Rinsia,  Aaa- 
•na,  the  Porte,  and  ibe  Two  Skiliaa.     Tha  tita 
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l&nt  of  tbe^  powers  promised  to  support  the  rest ; 
Britain  fomishing  suppliesi  and  Russia  auxiliary 
troops.  Before  taking  up  arms,  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  attempted  to  conciliate  that  of  Berlin,  with 
the  view  of  compelling  France  to  moderate  some 
of  her  claims.  Negotiations  were  accordingly  en^ 
tered  into  at  Berlin,  at  first  between  the  two 
powers  alone,  and  afterwards  under  the  mediation 
of  the  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia.  But  in  order  to 
obtain  a  mutual  cooperation,  it  was  necessary  to 
begin  by  establishing  mutual  confidence.  This  waa 
impossible,  as  each  of  the  Cabinets  had  its  own 
secret,  which  it  would  not  communicate  to  the 
other.  Prussia  had  her  own  treaty  of  the  1st  of 
August  1796;  and  Austria  her  secret  articles  of 
Campo  Formio.  The  circumstance  which  deter- 
mined the  Emperor  Paul  to  take  a  part  in  the  war 
against  Fnmce,  was  the  indignation  which  he  felt 
at  the  spoliation  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  whom 
be  had  taken  under  his  protection,  and  afterwards 
accepted  the  ofiice  of  Grand  Master. 

This  coalition  was  formed  by  the  following  trea- 
ties of  alliance:  (1.)  Between  Austria  and  Russia  ; 
in  virtue  of  which,  a  Russian  anny  of  60,000  men, 
under  the  command  of  Suwarow,  advanced  on  the 
Danube  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  (2.)  Be- 
tween Austria  and  the  Two  Sicilies ;  concluded  at 
Vienna,  (May  19.  1798.)  (3.)  Between  Russia 
and  the  Two  Sicilies ;  concluded  at  St  Petersburg, 
(Nov.  29.)  (4.)  Between  Great  Britain  and  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  concluded  at  Naples^ 
(Dec  1.)  (5.)  Between  Russia  and  the  Porte; 
concluded  at  Constantinople,  (Dec  25.)  (6.) 
The  Treaty  of  St  Petersburg,  between  Russia  and 
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Graal  Britein  (Dee.  29.);  by  which  the  £»- 
peror  FkqI  promised  to  fnrnish  PhMsia  with  a 
body  of  45,000  ttuziliaries,  to  be  paid  by  Greet 
Britain.  (7.)  The  Treaty  of  Constantinople,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Porte,  ( Jannary  2. 
1799.)  (8.)  The  Treaty  of  Constantinople,  be- 
tween the  Porte  and  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
(Jannary  21.  1799).  To  these  seTeral  othem  may 
be  added,  which  were  conclnded  at  a  later  period,  via. 
( 9.)  That  of  St  Petershnrg,  between  Rnssia  and 
Portugal,  (September  28.)  ( la)  Between  Rosna 
and  Great  Britain  (June  29.)  (11.)  Between  Rna- 
siaand  Bavaria  (October  1.)  (12.)  Between  Great 
Britain  and  Banoia;  signed  at  Munich  (Mardi  16. 
1800.)  (13.)  Between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Dnke  of  M^urtembeig ;  signed  at  Lonisburg,  ( April 
20.)  (14.)  Between  Britain  and  the  Elector  of 
Mayence  (April  SO.)  (15.)  The  Treaty  of  Sub- 
sidy, between  Britain  and  Austria  (June  20.)  (16.) 
The  same  between  Britain  and  BaTuria;  signed  at 
Amberg(July  15.) 

After  the  rSTurfation  of  the  18th  Fraetidor,  the 
Executive  Directory  of  the  Freneh  Repnblie  had  to 
struggle  against  the  general  discontent,  as  well  as 
agtf  inst  the  disordered  state  of  the  finances,  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  Jacobins,  whose  influence  they  had 
ihnpmdently  angmented,  hoping,  by  their  means,  to 
enn^ilate  the  party  of  the  opposition.  Thai  lao- 
tton  would  in&llibly  have  efibeted  a  counier-revoln- 
tion  in  France,  had  not  the  Directory,  by  a  stntdi 
of  arbitrsry  power,  annulled  the  elections  of  1798w 
The  want  of  funds,  which  was  always  growiag 
woise,  had  retvded  the  renewal  of  the  war ;  bat 
when  it  broke  oot,  the  Directory  adopted  a  uea- 
euro  which  we  ought  not  to  pass  in  silenoe^  aft  it 
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has  eawrdaed  a  lastiiig  inflaence  on  all  the  Statea 
of  Europe,  who  were  obliged  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple. We  allnde  to  the  law  which  introduced  the 
military  conscription  (Sept.  5.  1798),  and  which 
was  the  work  of  General  Joordan. 

The  Coalition  was  not  yet  consolidated,  and 
Austria  had  not  yet  finished  her  preparations  for 
war,  when  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  instigated 
by  a  party  who  wished  to  vrge  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  to  greater  dispatch,  commenced  hostilitiea^ 
by  expelling  the  French  from  Rome  (Nov.  24.) 
That  enterprise  failed  of  snccess.  The  Neapolitan 
troops,  who  were  commanded  by  a  foreigner,  Ge- 
neral Baron  de  Mack,  showed  neither  discipline 
norconrage.  After  this  first  repalse,  the  King 
took  shelter  in  Sicily.  His  capital  became  a  prey 
to  the  most  frightfdl  anarchy.  Mack,  to  sare  his 
life,  deserted  to  the  enemy.  The  Laszaroni  de- 
fended Naples  against  the  French  army,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  a  battle  of  thr^  da3r8,  that  Championnet, 
who  wa*  at  their  head,  sncoeeded  in  getting  pos- 
session of  the  city ;  af^r  which  he  proclaimed  the 
Patthmnopean  Repttblie  (Jan.  25.)  Greneral  Joo- 
bert  look  possession  of  Turin;  and  when  the  new 
campaign  opened,  the  whole  of  Italy  was  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  French^ 

The  Executive  Directory  made  these  hostile 
preparations  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  a 
pretext  for  declaring  war  against  the  King  of  Sardi- 
nia (Dec  6. 1798),  who  was  in  alliance  with  France. 
General  Jonbert  having  already  advanced  into  Pied- 
mont, Charles  Emanuel  IV.  signed  an  act,  drawn 
up  by  General  Clausel,  by  which  he  renounced  the 
exercise  of  all  power,  and  commanded  his  subjects 
«to  obey  the  provisional  government  which  the 
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French  were  aboat  to  establish.  He  aftenwdi 
retired  into  Sardinia,  where  he  protested  agaiioi 
the  violence  which  he  had  experienced. 

The  Congress  of  Rastadt  had  continQed  their  «it- 
.  tings.  On  the  6th  December  1 798,  the  Fraicb  p^ci- 
potentisries  gave  in  their  uitiMnattam  on  the  tbinl 
proposition  relative  to  the  mode  of  carrying  int« 
execution  the  two  fundamental  articles  agreed  to; 
with  a  threat  to  qoit  Rastadt  anleea  it  was  acirpt- 
ed  within  six  days.  The  majority  of  the  depnu- 
tion,  who  were  not  initiated  into  the  eecrNs  cr 
great  cabinets,  and  who  were  importimed  hj  i 
crowd  of  princes,  nobles,  and  deputies  under  ti)e 
influence  either  of  interest  or  terraiv  acccptK 
this  ultimatum ;  against  which  Austria,  Saxony,  vd 
Hanover  alone  voted.  The  plentp<»teiitiary  of  ti^ 
Empire  ratified  it ;  probably  becanae  the  Coart  d 
Vienna,  who  were  on  the  point  of  abrogating  ererr 
thing  that  had  passed  at  Rastadt,  did  not  tfaaak  d 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  dtscusaion  on  that  sob- 
ject.  This  finished  the  operations  of  the  Congres. 
From  that  moment,  the  French  plenipoteatianes 
-did  nothing  but  complain  of  the  march  of  the  Rm* 
sian  troops,  who  in  effsct  had  penetrBted  into  Gt- 
licia,  and  were  approaching  the  Danube.  The 
deputation,  whose  distinctive  character  was  pnsl- 
lanimity,  confirmed  these  complaints  in  fnten^ 
of  the  Emperor  (Jan.  4. 1799),  who,  however,ehKf- 
ed  giving  any  positive  answer,  until  the  whale  of 
his  measures  were  oiganiaed.  A  Fraach  amy, mid* 
manded  by  Jourdan,  passed  the  Rhine,  betmca 
Strasburg  and  Basle.  The  Congress,  nevettfaeksR* 
continued  to  sit  until  the  7th  April,  when  it  vs» 
dissolved  by  Count  Mettemich,  who  aumDed  «i 
*u  decisions. 
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The  28th  of  April  was  a  day  memorable  in  the 
BJinalB  of  modem  history.  Some  of  the  Austrian 
Hosaars,  within  a  quarter  of  a  league  of  Rastadt, 
asaasainated  the  French  ministers  Bonnier,  Debry, 
and  Eoberjot»  who  were  on  their  return  to  Paris. 
That  deed  was  not  authorized  by  ^e  Executive 
Directory^  although  it  waa  attributed  to  them  be- 
cause they  had  artfully  turned  it  to  their  advan- 
rage,  by  exciting  the  public  mind  which  had  al- 
really  declared  itself  against  the  war ;  neither  was 
it  anthorized  by  any  cabinet,  or  commander  of  the 
army.  Its  real  author  has  never  been  officially 
made  known. 

The  French  Republic  had  ahready  declared  wat 
agaioat  the  Elmperor  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tua- 
cany  (March  12,  1799),  without  any  apparent  mo- 
tive. But,  before  this  declaration  was  made,  the  can>- 
paign  had  already  opened  in  Switzerland,  where  Ge- 
nend  Maaeena  had  dislodged  the  Anstrians  from  the 
country  of  the  Grisons,  which  they  had  occupied  in 
consequence  of  a  treaty  with  the  Repnblicans,  con- 
cluded at  Coira  (Oct.  7. 1798).  The  Archduke 
Charles*  a$  the  head  of  the  main  Austrian  army, 
acquitted  himself  gloriously.  He  defeated  Jour- 
dan  in  several  pitched  battles  at  Pullend<^and 
Stockach  (March  20.  25.),  and  compelled  the  army 
of  the  Danube,  aa  it  was  called,  to  repass  the 
Rhine.  The  remains  of  Jonrdan's  army  were  then 
united  to  that  of  Massena. 

In  Italy,  while  General  Macdonald,  who  had  sue- 
ceeded  Chanpionnet  in  the  command^  was  cover- 
ing Rome  and  Naples,  General  Gauthier  occupied 
FloreBce.  Sherer,  at  the  head  of  the  amy  of  Italy, 
waa  defeated  by  Kray  at  Legaago  (March  25.),  Roco 
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(30.),  tnd  Verona  (April  5.)  It  «w  al  dnt  tinM 
that  Sawarow  arrived  in  Italy  with  the  Rossiaiis, 
and  took  the  chief  command  of  the  combM 
army.  Morean,  who  with  a  noble  resismati'io 
had  taken  on  himself  the  interim  command  of  tk 
French  army  in  its  present  disconraglns^  chtruiB- 
atances,  was  defeated  at  Caasano  (  April  27-).  vA 
retired  to  Alessandria*  It  was  of  great  importsHt 
for  Sawarow  to  present  Macdonald,  who  had  sr* 
rived  at  Naples,  from  joining  Moreau.  Bat  t^i^ 
two  French  generals  manceavred  so  dextenm^^v. 
that  this  junction  took  place ;  altbongh  Macdon^ui 
had  been  attacked  by  Sawarow  near  the  T'v- 
bia  (June  17.),  where  he  sosudned  a  considrrv'- 
loss.  The  whole  of  Lombardy  fell 'into  the  hs.*i'> 
of  the  Allies.  Mantua  likewise  capitolated.  J*^- 
bert,  who  had  been  appointed  General  of  tbe  tr- 
uly of  Italy,  had  scarcely  arrived  when  he  df^rK 
battle  to  Sawarow  near  Novi  (Aug.  15.);  but  bf 
-was  slain  near  the  commencement  of  the  actios 
Moreaa,  who  had  condnned  witk  tlie  anuv^a 
'volunteer,  could  not  prevent  the  general  rwtt. 
Championnet,  who  succeeded  Joubeit,  wai  c>* 
more  fortunate.  Coni,  the  last  place  in  their  p>^ 
session,  having  been  taken  (Dec*  3.},  the  FrL'i.^ 
retired  within  the  Appenines. 
'  The  Archduke  Charies  having  maniied  rt.'> 
:  Switzerland,  Massena  took  up  a  strong  povt.'^ 
on  the  Aar  and  the  Reuas.  The  hopes  vh^ 
they  had  entertained  of  bringing  ov9  PHmh  ^ 
the  coalition  baring  entirely  ftdled,  it  was  m^ 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  (Jane  ^  > 
•that  the  army  of  45,000  mea  whidi  the  latter  hti 
eventually  promised  to  place  at  the  dii^poMl  af  ^ 
King  of  Phissia  if  he  became  a  party  io  ths  vsr. 
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loald  henceforth  be  employed  against  France  in 
witzerland.  Accordingly  these  troops,  who  were 
3ramiinded  by  Prince  Korsakoff,  having  arrived  on 
le  Limmat,  the  Archduke  joined  to  them  30,000 
Lustrians ;  while  with  the  rest  of  his  troops  be 
larclted  towards  the  Rhine,  where  a  new  French 
rmy  bad  occupied  Heidelberg  and  Manheim.  The 
irchdnke  compelled  them  to  repass  the  river,  and 
>ok  Manheim  by  assault  (Sept.  18). 

After  the  battle  of  Novi,  Suwarow  quitted  Italy 
rith  tlie  Russians  whose  number  was  now  reduced 
J  24yOOO  men,  to  march  on  the  Limmat,  and  take 
fie  command  of  the  allied  army  in  Switzerland, 
/lasscna,  who  was  anxious  to  prevent  this  junction, 
ttacked  Korsakoff,  and  defeated  him  near  Zurich 
Sept.  24.) ;  which  obliged  him  to  evacuate  Switzer- 
aiid.  Suwarow,  whose  march  across  the  Alps  had 
low  become  very  dangerous,  accomplished  it  never- 
helese  with  boldness  and  celerity ;  and  although  he 
^ad  to  encounter  Leconrbe  who  wished  to  intercept 
lim,  and  afterwards  Massena  who  was  in  pursuit 
>f  him,  he  crossed  the  small  cantons  of  the  Grisons, 
md  effected  a  union  with  the  remains  of  Korsa- 
kofiTa  army. 

The  Roman  and  Fkrthenopean  Republics  had 
fallen  to  pieces  after  the  departure  of  Macdonald. 
Ancona,  where  he  had  left  a  body  of  troops,  did 
not  surrender  until  the  29th  of  November.  The 
combined  fleets  of  the  Turks  and  Russians,  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1798,  had  taken  possession  of 
the  French  islands  that  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Venetians.  Corfu  held  out  till  the  1st  of 
Mardi  1789.  The  Archduke-Charles  having  ad- 
vanced on  Switzerland  after  the  defeat  of  Koraa* 
koffy  Lecourbe>  who  had  been  called  to  the  com- 
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maud  of  the  amy  of  Alaace,  paned  tbe  Rkixie ; 
but  he  was  soon  after  oompelled  to  retarn  to  vb« 
left  bank  of  that  riFer. 

In  Tirtue  of  a  conventioa  which  was  caodaded 
at  St  Petersburg  (Jane  22.),  the  Emperar  Pbai,  a 
addition  to  the  105,000  men  which  he  hwl  already 
despatched,  engaged  to  fnniish  17,500  more.  Th^ 
being  joined  by  1 2,000  of  the  English,  wider  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  York,  they  attempted  to 
make  a  descent  on  Holland,  and  landed  at  fielder. 
This  expedition  proved  a  total  failure.  The  Dake 
of  York,  after  hairing  been  worsted  in  aeTetal  ea- 
gagements  with  General  Brune,  evacuated  tb^ 
C(iantry,  in  consequence  of  a  capitulation  signed  a: 
Alkmaar  (Oct.  18.  1799).  These  disasten  were 
but  feebly  repaired  by  the  taking  of  Surinan  ( Anc- 
16.),  the  last  of  the  Dutch  colonies  which  fell  ia&> 
the  hands  of  the  English. 

While  these  events  were  tranaactiag  ia  Eonpc. 
Buonaparte  had  subdued  the  greater  part  of  E«jpt; 
but  he  was  less  successful  in  the  expedition  which 
he  undertook  against  Syria.    Being  obliged  to  laisr 
the  siege  of  Acre  (May  19.),  after  sustaini^  ooa- 
siderable  losses,  be  returned  to  Egypt  with  tbe 
feeble  remains  of  his  anny.     Shortly  i^ter  (Juhr 
15.),  a  Turkish  fleet  appeared  off  Abookir,  «ij 
landed  a  body  of  troops,  who  took  poaaeanoa  of 
that  fort.     Buonaparte  directed  his  march  agnaa 
them,  beat  them,  and  almost  totally  fmnihtiitnl 
them  (July  25.)  ;  but  being  displeased  at  the  Di- 
rectory, who  had  left  him  without  soppart*  and  ha- 
ving heard  of  their  disorganisation,  he  retolved  to 
retum  to  Europe.     He  embarked  in  a  r^anilLsiiiii 
«n*nncr  (Aug.  23.),  and  landed  at  Freiaa  «a  thr 
<»wt  of  Pk-ovence  (Oct.  9.  1799). 
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At  the  time  of  his  anrival,  Franee  wai  in  a  state 
<of  the  most  violent  commotion.  The  Conndl 
tyf  Five  Hundred  was  become  more  and  more  Ja- 
cobinical, in  consequence  of  new  elections.  Upstarts 
•and  enthnsiasts,  snch  as  Sieyes,  Gobier,  Roger 
-Dqcos,  and  Monlins,  with  Barras,  Director  of  the 
Ancients,  formed  the  government.  The  revola- 
iionary  roeasnres  which  were  adopted  by  the  Coun* 
cil,  seemed  a  prelade  to  the  retnm  of  Terror.  Snch 
was  the  law  which  authorized  the  Directory  to 
•take  hostages  among  the  relations  of  the  emigrants 
^Jnly  12.) ;  and  the  loan  of  a  hnndred  millions, 
which  was  decreed  (Aug.  6.) 

In  the  west,  the  Chouana  had  organized  a 
new  insurrection  under  the  conduct  of  George 
Cadoudal  and  the  Counts  de  Frott^,  D*Auti- 
«bamp,  and  de  Bourmont.  Disturbances  had 
broken  out  in  other  provinces ;  the  government 
'had  fallen  into  contempt;  a  general  restlessness 
•bad  taken  possession  of  the  public  mind.  Barras 
and  Sieyes  were  perfectly  conscious  that  this  state 
*of  things  could  not  continue.  Each  of  them, 
-separately,  had  contrived  the  plan  of  a  new  revo- 
lution ;  and  each  of  them  endeavoured  to  make  a 
partiBan  of  General  Buonaparte,  who  had  just  ar- 
rived in  Paris,  and  on  whom  the  hopes  of  France 
-aeemed  at  that  time  to  depend.  The  General  de- 
ceived Barras,  and  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
-with  Sieyes  and  the  more  influential  members 
-^f  the  Council  of  Ancients.  On  the  I8th  Bru- 
maire  (Nov.  9.  1799),  the  Council  nominated 
Buonaparte  commandant  of  the  troops ;  abolish- 
ed the  Directory ;  and  ordered  the  Legislative 
Assembly  to  be  transferred  to  St  Cloud.  The 
saeeting  which  took  place  next  day  was  a  scene  of 
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great  taibnlence.  Bnoittiptrte  loik  iH  pnMMe  of 
mind ;  bul  bis  brother  Lnciea  tnd  the  gifMdien 
of  the  gaaxd  diepened  the  Council  of  Fm  Hob- 
dred.  Tbe  coDstitation  of  the  yetr  Three  w« 
abolished  (Nov.  11).  A  proTisioiisl  gofenusfsi 
was  established,  consisting  of  Sieyesi  B^  Do- 
coo,  and  Bnonaparte.  A  legislstiTe  amvagm 
of  twenty-five  members  were  chained  to  dnv  tp 
the  plan  of  a  new  omstitatioD. 

The  new  conatitation  was  aanomced  oa  tbe  2:^ii 
of  Frimaire,  of  the  year  Eight  (13.  Dec  H^^ 
The  repablican  forma  were  preserved ;  n^  ^ 
government,  in  appearance,  was  intnite<i  to  t 
Council  of  three  persona,  appointed  for  tm  Jf^^ 
and  decorated  with  the  title  of  Consah,  vm,  Bo- 
naparte, Cambaceres,  and  Le  Bran ;  but  is  ret*^ 
to  the  first  only,  on  whom  they  coafened  %^^^ 
truly  monarchical.  The  other  constitated  W*'^ 
were  a  Conservatory  Senate,  contrived  by  Sejf^  ^ 
be  tbe  guardian  of  the  public  libetties;  tjv^ 
of  one  hundred  members,  whose  bastaeii  A  wis  ^ 
discuss  such  forms  of  law  aa  the  goTeraswiit  is^ 
before  them  ;  and  a  Legislative  Body  oftbeehss- 
dred  memben,  who  gave  their  vote  withoBt  in^ 
previous  debate.  Buonaparte  seiaed  die  rrifi''  ^^ 
government  with  a  firm  hand.  He  sbnigtf'a  »- 
vera!  of  the  revolutionary  laws,  amsJgsaiiw  iJ-' 
different  parts  into  a  system,  and  by  dept»  ^' 
ganiaed  the  most  complete  despottaai-  He^' 
aolidated  his  power  by  quashing  the  isisi^ 
tion  in  the  West.  By  his  orders,  Geoereh  Br^ 
and  Hedouville  concluded  a  peace  (Jso.  1&  I^*^' 
first  with  the  Vendeans  at  Momtofon,  awl  ^^' 
wanis  with  the  Chouana.  He  gave  s  m«<  «^* 
ing  example  of  perfidy,  by  causing  the  bisTeFi*^ 
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to  be  shot  a  few  days  after.  Bat  be  conciliated 
tbe  affM^doa  of  bis  subjects  by  tbe  restoratioa  of 
religion,  wbicb  be  eetablisbed  by  means  of  a  Con- 
coidat  with  tbe  Court  of  Rome,  (July  15.  1801). 

Buonaparte  was  no  sooner  placed  at  tbe  bead 
of  tbe  goremment,  tban  be  proposed  to  make  peace 
witb  England,  by  means  of  a  letter  (Dec  26. 
1799),  not  written,  according  to  etiquette,  by  one 
of  bb  ministerB  to  tbe  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs,  but  addressed  to  King  George  III., 
wbom  be  compUmeoted  Isr  Us  patriotic  ▼irtnes. 
He  stated  tbe  necessity  for  peace ;  aad^tmsted,  tbat 
two  nations  so  enligbtened  as  France  and  Great 
Britain,  would  no  longer  be  actuated  by  fialse  ideas 
of  glory  and  greatness.  Tbis  step,  made  in  so  un- 
nsoal  a  form,  could  not  possibly  bave  a  successful 
result,  especially  as  Mr  Pitt  was  determined  to 
employ  all  tbe  resources  of  England  to  OFertbrow 
tbe  reTolntionary  despotism  wbicb  tbe  Fust  Consul 
was  endeavouring  to  estabtisb  in  France.  Tbat 
great  statesman  endeavoured,  by  tbe  treaties  of 
tfubeidy  wbicb  we  have  idready  mentioned,  to  re-* 
pabr  tbe  loss  wbicb  tbe  coaKtion  bad  just  sufiered 
by  tbe  retirement  of  Paul  I.,  wbo  being  mortified 
witb  the  bad  success  of  tbe  Rnssiim  arms,  wbicb 
be  ascribed  to  tbe  alBes  theuMehes,  bad  recalled 
his  troops  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  year  1800. 

General  Mehtt,  wbo  commanded  tbe  Auiitrnna 
in  Italy,  opcmed  tbe  campaign  of  1800  in  the  most 
splendid  manner.  In  consequence  of  the  victory 
wbicb  be  gained  ever  Massena  at  Yoltri  (April  10.), 
4>e  latter  was  obMged  to  throw  himself  into  Ge« 
noa,  where  be  sustained  a  siege  of  six  weeka 
with  gaeat  couf«^.    Melas  made  himself  maa^ 
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ter  of  Nice  (May  11.),  and  Soodiei  pHird  tke* 
Var  on  his  march  into  Provence.  Bat»  in  a  ikasi 
time,  Bnonaparte,  at  the  head  of  a  new  ancy 
which  rendezTonsed  at  Dijon,  passed  the  Ai{»^ 
and  took  possessioa  of  Milan  (Jane  2.);  vbue 
Melaa  was  not  yet  aware  that  his  amy  was  la 
existence.  Fortunately  for  the  latter,  MassecA 
was  obliged  to  snrrender  Genoa  at  that  very  tzsv. 
(June  5.),  which  placed  the  corps  of  General  On  &: 
his  disposal.  He  hadfonnd  it  difficult,  with  his  ssaJ 
garrison,  to  presenre  order  amoi^  the  iafaabita£ts 
of  whom  15,000  are  said  to  have  petiabed  by  h- 
mine  or  disease  during  the  blockade.  General 
Ott  was  defeated  by  Berthier  at  Montebello  (Jace 
9.)  Melas  himself  engaged  Genoa!  Boomparte  si 
Marengo  (June  14.)  Victory  was  already  within  hm 
grasp,  when  the  arrival  of  the  brave  Deaaix  with  h» 
division,  disappointed  him  of  the  trinnsf^  The  de^ 
feat  had  a  most  discouraging  efiect  on  Gencni 
Melas,  and  cost  Austria  the  whole  of  LombTriy- 
A  truce,  which  was  concloded  at  Aleasandna  (Jaae 
16.),  put  Buonaparte  in  possession  of  that  tows; 
as  well  as  of  Tortona,  Turin,  Phcentia,  Ceni^  Genoa. 
&c     The  Anstrians  retired  beyond  the  IVlJBda, 

Moreau,  at  the  head  of  a  French  army,  had  pss- 
sed  the  Rhine  (April  25.),and  defeated  Kny  ia  se- 
veral engagements.  The  Anstrians tbenrBUiiBdwiiib> 
in  the  Upper  Palatinate.  Morean  had  alruady  mads 
himself  master  of  Munich,  when  he  received  tii» 
news  of  the  truce  at  Alessandria.  HetbcnooadBd- 
ed  an  armistice  at  Parsdorf  ( July  15.)  The  Ceasi 
St  Jttlien,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Emperor  Fna- 
CIS  II.  to  Paris,  having  signed  the  pvriininaries  ot 
P«ace  without  sufficient  authority*  the  Co«ft  o< 
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d  to  ratify  them,  as  they  had  engaged 
3eace  \^thoiit  the  content  of  England. 
ere  to  recommence  in  Germany  in  the 
itember  ;  but  the  Archdnke  John,  who 
iV)e  Austrian  anny  in  Bavaria,  having 
lat  tlie  armistice  should  he  prolonged, 
:)Teau  conaented,  on  condition  that  Phi* 
\ni,  and  Ing^olstadt,  shonld  be  given  np 
fhis  arrangement  was  signed  at  Hohen- 
pt.  20.),  and  France  immediately  demo* 
tortifications  of  these  three  places.    Hos- 
zing  recommenced  about  the  end  of  No* 
General  Moreau  defeated  the  army  of  the 
e  John,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Hohen- 
3ec.  3.) ;  after  which  he  marched  in  all  haste 
la.  Austria  being  released  from  her  engage- 
3y  the  Cabinet  of  London,  then  declared 
d  was  determined  to  make  peace,  whatever 
be  the  reeolations  of  England  ;  on  which  a 
'intBtice  was  concluded  at  Steyr  (Dec.  25.) 
■an  and  Wnrtzbnrg  were  delivered  np  to  the 
b. 

^neral  Brane,  who  commanded  in  Italy,  renew- 
le  trioice  of  Alesomdria  by  the  convention  of 
igVione  (Sept  29.),  and  thus  gained  time  to  take 
esMon  of  Tuscany,  which  they  had  forgot  to  in* 
\e  in  the  trace.  Bebg  reinforced  by  the  anny 
Nlacdonald,  who  htd  anived  in  Lombardy,  he 
«ed  the  Brenta;  after  traversing,  by  a  perilous 
ircb,  the  lofty  mountain  of  Splogen.    In  virtue 

a  new  trace,  signed  at  Treviso,  the  French  oh- 
I'med  the  recovery  of  Peechiera,  the  forts  of  Ve- 
oiis,  Legnago,  Fermo,  and  Ancona. 

Meantime,  negotiations  for  peace  had  been  enter* 

VOt.  III.  I 
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ed  into  at  LmeTiUe,  between  Joseph  BiioH|anr 
^  and  Count  Loail»  de  Cobend.  TImb  fi»t  Consd 
having  lefased  to  ratify  the  amiiitioe  of  TrevW, 
becavse  it  had  left  Mantoa  in  the  hands  of  tlw 
AoBtriaDSy  the  Imperial  plenipotentiBry  aft  Lone- 
ville  signed  an  additional  conTentioo,  by  whick 
that  place  was  delirerad  over  to  the  Fiench.  Fmx 
between  Austria  and  Fnmoe  was  8%;ned  n  frv 
days  after  (Feb.  9.);  and  Francis  IL,  at  t^ 
same  tune»  made  stipoklions  for  the  Eanpire.  He 
ceded  the  Belgic  proTinces,  the  county  of  Falken- 
stein  and  Frickthal.  In  Italy,  the  firontier  line  be- 
tween Aostria  and  the  Cisalpine  Repidific  mws 
traced,  to  that  the  Adige  shonld  separate  the  tvo 
States,  and  the  cities  of  Veroaa  and  Porto  Le^* 
nago  should  be  divided  between  theos.  The  ether 
conditions  were,  that  the  Grand  Didco  of  Modesa 
Bfaonld  have  Brisgan  in  exchange  for  his  dnchr; 
that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tnscany  sbonld 
his  grand  dnchy,  and  receive  a  free  and 
indsmnity  in  Germany ;  that  the  EmpM  ahooki 
give  up  all  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  tfaadi  ^ 
hereditary  princes,  who  lost  their  terntories  ia 
consequence  of  these  cessions,  should  reoeiTe  oon- 
peilsation  from  the  Empire ;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
Gerannic  Body  should  ratify  the  peace  wkyn  the 
space  of  thirty  days.  By  a  secret  article^  Sahx- 
biifg,  Berchtofegaden,  Passan,  the  biihef  it  nod 
city  of  Augsbilrg,  Ken^^ten,  and  twehe  other  im- 
mediate abbeys,  besides  nineteen  hnpemi 
in  Swnbia,  inchiding  Ulm  and  Angahorg, 
cmd  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  The 
pire  showed  great  anxiety  to  ratify  diis  ptmii/nhirh 
^^^  the  precnreor  of  its  annifaihfm. 
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The  English  had  compelled  General  Vanhois  to 
■nrrender  the  Isle  of  Malta.  After  the  flight  of  Bao« 
naparte  from  Egypt*  Kleber  had  taken  the  command 
of  the  French  army,  which  was  then  reduced  to 
12,000  men.  A  convention  was  concluded  at  El 
Arisch  with  the  Grand  Vizier  who  had  arrived  from 
Syria  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  by  which 
the  French  General  engaged  to  evacuate  the  coun- 
try. The  English  government  having  refused  to 
ratify  this  treaty,  unless  Kleber  would  surrender  him- 
self prisoner  of  war,  that  General  immediately  at- 
tacked the  Grand  Vixier,  and  defeated  him  at  El 
Hanka  (March  20.) ;  after  which  he  again  subdued 
Cairo,  which  had  nused  the  standard  of  revolt. 
The  English  Government  were  willing  to  ratify 
the  convention  of  the  24<th  January ;  but  General 
Menooi  who  had  succeeded  Kleber  who  had  fallen 
by  the  dagger  of  a  Turkish  fanatic,  was  deter- 
mined to  maintain  himself  in  Egypt,  in  the  teeth 
of  an  evident  impossibility.  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby,  the  English  coipmander,  who  had  arrived 
with  a  British  force,  effected  his  landing  at  Abou- 
kir  (March  8.  1801).  Menou  was  defeated  in 
the  battle  of  Rahmanieh,  near  Alexandria  (March 
21.),  which  cost  General  Abercromby  his  life.  But 
the  French  soon  saw  themselves  assailed  on  all  hands 
by  the  Turks  and  the  English,  who  bad  been  re- 
called from  the  East  Indies,  and  had  disembarked 
on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  General  Belliard, 
who  had  the  command  at  Cairo,  concluded  a  ca- 
pitulation (June  27.),  in  virtue  of  which  he  was 
sent  back  to  France  with  the  troopfi  under  his  or- 
ders. Menou  found  himself  obliged  to  follow 
his  example,  and  capitulated  at  Alexandria  to  Ge- 
neral Hutchinson  (Aug.  30.},  who  consented  to  the 
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safe  conveyance  of  the  French  Iroopa  to  their  ■§• 
live  country.  Tlios  ended  an  expedition,  wbirii, 
had  it  proved  sncceesfoly  must  have  hecooae  <atftl 
to  the  British  Empire  in  India,  and  givea  a  nev 
direction  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Yariona  treaties  were  concluded  hetween  the 
peace  of  Luneville  and  that  of  Amiens,  whidi  pat 
an  entire  end  to  the  war.  (1.)  Geno^  Mnrai, 
who  commanded  the  army  in  Italy,  having  show^ 
some  disposition  to  carry  the  war  into  the  kinf* 
dom  of  Naples,  Ferdinand  IV.  concluded  an 
tice  at  Foligno  (Feb.  18.),  which  he  alierwani 
verted  into  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Florence.  He  gave  q9 
the  State  of  Presidii,  and  his  share  of  tiie  island  o^ 
Elba  and  of  the  principality  of  Piombino.  By  a  se- 
cret article,  he  agreed  that  16,000  French  troops 
should  occupy  the  peninsula  of  Otranto  and  p&n 
of  Abruzzo,  until  the  conclusion  of  peace  vitli 
England  and  the  Porte.  (2.)  Portugal,  sinoe  the 
year  1797,  had  wished  to  withdraw  from  the  ^^i 
coalition,  and  even  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive Directory  at  Paris  (Aug.  1 0.) ;  but  the  £a- 
glish  squadron  of  Admiral  St  Vincent  having  emervii 
the  Tagus,  the  Queen  refused  to  ratify  that  matv. 
Portugal  thus  continued  at  war  with  Fnnoe  osiil 
1801.  The  French  army,  which  vras  already  in 
Spain,  having  shown  some  disposition  to  ester 
Portugal,  peace  was  concluded  at  Madrid  betweis 
Lucien  Buonaparte  and  M.  Freire  (Sept.  29.),  the 
ministers  of  the  two  States  at  the  Court  of  Spsaa. 
Portugal  shut  her  ports  against  the  Engiisb,  sad 
regulated  the  frontiers  of  Guiana,  so  as  to  pnve 
advantageous  to  France.  (3.)  In  Russia  Bnonaparts 
had  succeeded  to  a  certun  extent  in  ooncOiaiing  shm 
goodwill  of  the  Emperor  Paul.     Neverthaleff»  » 
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leAth  of  that  prince  (Oct.  8.  1801),  there 
;ci  no  treaty  of  peace  between  Russia  and 
::e.  A  treaty,  however,  was  signed  at  Paris 
3  reign  of  Alexander,  by  Connt  Markoff  and 
yranci  (Oct.  IL),  and  followed  by  a  very  im- 
nt  special  convention  by  which,  among  other 
s^  it  was  agreed :  That  th^  two  governments 
d  form  a  mutual  concurrence,  as  to  the  prio- 
3  to  be  followed  with  respect  to  indomni- 
ons  in  Germany ;  as  well  as  to  determine  re- 
:ing  those  in  Italy,  and  to  maintain  a  just  equi- 
im  between  the  Houses  of  Austria  and  Bran- 
Tg  :  That  France  should  accept  the  mediation 
'ussia,  for  the  pacification  with  the  Porte :  That 
Titegrality  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
lid  be  maintained,  according  to  the  treaty  of  the 

I  March  1801;  and  that  the  French  troops  should 
uate  the  country  as  soon  as  the  hte  of  Egypt 
decided  :  That  a  friendly  disposition  should  be 

^n  to  the  interests  of  the  King  of  Sardinia;  and 

the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  Duke  of  Wur- 

herg  should  be  compensated  for  their  losses,  by 

II  indemnity  in  Germany.  (4.)  Immediately  af- 
Genend  Menou  had  signed  the  capitulation  of 
ixandria,  the  preliminaries  of  peace  between 
nee  and  the  Porte  were  concluded  at  Paris 
ct.  9.) ;  but  they  were  not  confirmed  into  a  defi- 
ne peace,  until  after  the  preliminaries  were  sign- 
al London  (June  25. 1802).  The  free  navigation 
the  Black  Sea  was  secured  to  the  French  flag. 
When  Mr  Pitt  had  quitted  the  English  mi- 
try,  Fcance  and  England  came  to  terms  of 
Iter  accommodation.  The  first  advances  were 
idc  on  the  side  of  the  latter  power.     The  preli- 

i2 
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minaries  were  signed  at  Lmidoii*  betweea  Loni 
Havi4cesbary  and  M •  Otto  ;  inclwding  tbor  re- 
apective  allies  (Oct.  1.  1801).  Of  ail  her  cm- 
quests,  Great  Britain  was  to  retun  only  the  Ukod 
of  Trinithul,  and  the  Datch  possessioDs  in  CeyWe. 
^lalta  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Knights  of  St 
John,  under  the  protection  of  a  third  power ;  asiJ 
Egypt  was  to  belong  to  the  Porte«  The  Frenrb 
troops  were  to  abandon  the  kingdom  of  NapWi, 
aud  the  English  to  qait  Porto  Ferrajo.  Franca 
was  to  acknowledge  the  RepabKc  of  the  Serea 
Islands,  which  was  composed  of  Corfd  and  the  sis 
other  islands  formerly  belonging  to  the  Venetisss. 

For  carrying  these  preliminaries  into  exefnti^^. 
a  Congress  was  opened  at  Anuens,  where  Joeeph 
Buonaparte  appeared  for  France,  Lord  Cornva)  n 
for  England,  the  Chevalier  Azara  for  Spain,  sdh 
M.  Schimmelpenninck  for  the  Bataviaa  Repahiir. 
Some  unexpected  difficulties  arose  with  regard  to 
Malta,  as  Great  Britain  had  repeated  of  hancec 
given  it  up  in  the  preliminary  treaty.  Hiey  fansi^ 
means,  however,  to  remove  these  obatadea;  aad  the 
peace  of  Amiens  was  finally  signed  after  a  Bigo£^ 
ation  of  six  months  (March  27.  1802). 

We  shall  only'take  notice  here  in  wliat  respcrt* 
these  articles  differed  from  the  preliminanea.  ^^i^ 
regard  to  the  stipnladon  respecting  the  avTBidrr 
of  Malta  to  the  Knights  of  St  John,  aeveral  mo6i' 
fications  were  added,  vix.  as  to  the  electiee  of  i 
new  Grand  Master.;  the  suppression  of  the  Frcscb 
and  English  Ldmgun^  or  class  of  Knights;  thf 
institution  of  a  Maltese  Laangue  \  the  tine  l«r 
Its  evacuation;  and  the  future  appointmeaC  o> 
the  garrison.     Finally,  it  was  said  in  the  tras 
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ly,  that  the  iadependence  of  that  ialand  and  ito 
present  arrangement,  were  placed  under  the  gua» 
ranty  of  France,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Spain, 
Russia  and  Prussia.  It  maybe  mentioned,  that 
Russia  and  Prussia  declined  to  undertake  that 
guaranty,  unless  certain  modifications  were  add* 
ed.  This  refusal  famished  England  with  a  pre* 
text  for  refusing  to  part  with  that  island ;  and  the 
war,  as  we  shidl  soon  find,  was  recommenced  ra- 
ther than  gi^e  up  that  important  possession. 

One  article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  having  pro* 
•mised  the  Prince  of  Orange  a  compensation  for  the 
losses  he  had  sustained  in  the  late  Republic  of  the 
-United  Provinces,  both  in  private  property  and 
expenses,  another  convention  was  signed  at  Amiens 
between  France  and  the  Batavian  States,  import- 
ing that  that  compensation  should  in  no  case  fall 
CO  the  charge  of  the  latter. 

There  is  one  essential  observation  which  we 
most  make  on  the  peace  of  Amiens.  Contrary 
to  the  general  practice,  the  former  treaties  be^ 
tween  France  and  Great  Britain  were  not  re* 
newed  by  that  of  Amiens.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  the  cause  of  this  silence.  At  the  time 
"when  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  concluded.  Great 
Britain  had  an  interest  in  having  the  principle  of 
free  commerce  for  neutral  States  held  sacred  ;  and 
she  had  consequently  announced  it  in  the  treaty  of 
navigation  and  commerce,  which  was  concluded  in 
1713.  All  the  following  treaties,  until  that  of 
178S  inclusive,  having  renewed  the  articles  of 
Utrecht,  the  silence  on  this  subject  at  Amiens 
placed  Great  Britain,  in  this  respect,  on  the  footing 
of  a  common  right,  which,  according  to  the  system 
•f  Iha  Engliih,  would  not  have  been  favourable  ts 
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the  principle  of  a  free  trade, — a  doctrine  w\k\\  t 
was  for  their  interest  to  sapprese,  since  tke;  W 
then  the  command  of  the  sea. 

We  have  now  brought  down  the  history  of  t^ 
Frendi  Rerolatioa,  from  its  commeaceiBent  to  tke 
year  1802,  when  the  French  power  began  to  pr^ 
ponderate  in  Europe.  The  influence  of  the  Rp- 
public  was  enormously  great.  The  Netheriasi* 
and  a  floorishing  portion  of  Germany,  as  veil  a^ 
Geneva,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont,  were  incorpor&tei< 
with  the  territories  which  had  been  goipetsed  tr 
Louis  XVI.  The  Dutch  and  the  Cisalpine  St8i«>^ 
including  the  Milanoia,  a  coosiderable  part  of  ib'^ 
Venetian  territories,  the  duchies  of  Maatos,  M  - 
dena  and  Panna,  bemdes  some  of  the  £ccie»is^^ 
cal  provinces,  had  bowed  their  neck  to  the  yoke  ** 
the  First  Consul.  The  Swiss,  enslaved  by  tlie  Di- 
rectory, had  not  been  able  to  recover  thorsacit^ 
independence.  Tnscany  and  tbe  Lignriaa  IUpt>^ 
lie  durst  not  presume  to  diapnte  the  will  sf  ^ 
conqueror ;  while  Spain,  fofgetful  of  her  wt&^' 
<Ugnity,  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  sabserrieat  v^ 
degraoed  alliaaoa.  It  will  be  now  naittssgy,  v- 
cording  to  the  plan  of  ^hia  work,  that  we  vl«  * 
survey  of  the  more  remarkable  events  which  bip- 
pened  in  the  course  of  die  precediqg  thirteen  yetrs 
in  the  other  States  of  Eun^pe. 

Portugal  had  been  a  copartner  in  the  first  coa  ^ 
tion  against  France,  and  had  furnished  a  bsdr  <> 
6000  troops  to  Spain,  and  some  ships  of  vsr  u* 
England.  Wehanreahready  related  how  Mary  L^^ 
prevented  from  disengaging  herself  from  the  cm^r 
of  1797.  The  Prince  of  Brazil,  who  had  sMsiD^i 
the  regency  (July  15.  1799)  in  nmseqneace  of  tV 
iafom  state  of  his  mother  s  health,  took  a  n*'' 
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dedded  part  in  the  second  coalition,  by  signing  an 
alliance  with  Russia  (Sept.  28.)  This  alliance 
drevr  him  into  a  war  with  Spain.  The  Dake  of  Al- 
«ndia,  asnally  styled  the  Prince  of  Peace ^  seized 
'SOTeral  cities  in  Portogal  without  mnch  difficulty  ; 
as  her  army  was  in  as  bad  condition  as  her  fin- 
ances. A  peace  was  speedily  concluded  at  Bada- 
joe  (June  6.  1801).  Portugal  agreed  to  shut  her 
ports  against  English  vessels  ;  and  ceded  to  Spain 
'  01i7en9a  and  the  places  situated  on  the  Gnadi- 
The  engagement  respecting  English  vessels 
renewed  by  the  peace  of  Madrid  (Sept.  29.), 
which  reconciled  Portuf^al  with  France. 

In  Spain,  Charles  IV.  had  succeeded  his  father 
Charles  III.  (Dec  13.  1788) ;  Phttip,  the  eldest 
aon»  having  been  declared  incapable  of  reigning^ 
oa  account  of  his  deficiency  of  intellect.  That 
prince,  who  had  no  pleasure  but  in  the  chase,  gate 
himself  up  entirely  to  that  annisement.  He  was 
the  jest  of  the  Queen  and  her  fovourites,  to  whom 
he  abandoned  the  cares  of  government.  In  1790 
a  difference  which  had  arisen  with  England  re- 
specting die  right  of  property  to  Nootka  Sound  in 
North  America,  vms  on  the  point  of  interrupting 
the  repose  of  this  indolent  monarch.  But  matters 
were  adjusted  by  a  convention  signed  at  the  £s- 
curial  (Oct.  28.  1790),  by  whidi  Spain  renoun- 
ced her  rights  over  that  distant  possession.  The 
chief  favourite  since  1790,  had  been  Don  Manuel 
Godoy,  created  Duke  of  Alcudia;  a  weak  minister, 
under  whom  every  thing  became  venal,  and  the 
whole  nation  corrupt.  The  revolutionary  princi- 
ples which  had  taken  root  there  after  the  ezpuU 
sion  of  the  Jesuits,  as  sufficient  care  had  not 
beea  taken  to  supply  the  place  of  these  fathers 
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with  Other  pablic  initnicton  of  youth,  were  read- 
ily propagated  under  so  ncioiu  an  adminiatntioB ; 
especiaJiy  after  the  publication  of  the  fiunooa  Me- 
moir of  Jorellanos  (ITQS),  on  the  improTements 
of  agricoltare  and  the  Agrarian  Law;  a  woric  which 
waa  composed  by  order  of  the  Council  of  CastiUe, 
and  written  with  clearness  and  simplicity.     The 
author,  no  doubt,  deserved  credit  for  the  purity  of 
his  sentiments ;  but  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  ob- 
jects which  he  recommended,  he  overlooked  all 
existing  laws;  encouraged  the  spoliation  of  the 
church,  the  crown,  and  the  community ;  «s  well 
as  the  suppression  of  corporations,  and  conditioBal 
legacies,  or  liferents ;  in  short,  a  total  and 
subversion  of  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
work  may  be  said  to  have  produced  a  reTolution 
in  Spain ;  for  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz  did  no  more 
than  carry  into  execution  the  schemes  of  Jovellimos. 
If  the  Prince  of  Peace  failed  in   condactii^ 
the  administration  of  the  interior,  he  was  nottaoie 
successful  in  nmking  die  crown  of  Spain  be  in- 
spected abroad.     By  the  peace  of  Baak  (July  22. 
1796),  Charles  IV.  renonnced  the  Spaniiii  part  of 
St  Domingo.   By  the  alliance  offensive  and  defen- 
sive of  St   Ildefonso   (Aug.   19.   1796),    Spain 
identified  herself  with  the  French  system.     The 
war  with  Great  Britain  rained  her  marine.     Admi- 
ral Jervis  defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St 
Vincent  (Feb.  14.  1797),  commanded  by  Admi- 
ral Cordova.    It  was  in  this  engagement  that  Cap- 
tain Nelson,  afterwards  so  famous,  estabtislied  Im 
fame,  by  the  courage  and  conduct  which  he  die* 
played.     Admiral  Hervey  conmiered  the  import^ 
ant  island  of  Trinidad  (Feb.  18.).   General  Stew- 
art without  much  difficulty  took  possession  of  Mi- 
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norca  (Nor.  7.  1798).  The  alliance  of  Spain  with 
Fiance  was  also  the  reason  why  the  Emperor 
Fani  dedared  war  against  her,  after  bis  accession 
to  the  coalition  (July  27.  1799).  The  Porte 
followed  the  example  of  Russia  (Oct.  1.  1801). 
After  the  peace  of  Laneville,  a  reconciliation  with 
the  former  power  was  signed  at  Paris  (October  4.) 
The  war  which  Spain  was  obliged  to  wage  with 
Portngal,  procured  her  the  city  of  OliTen^a,  which 
was  ceded  by  the  peace  of  Bculajos  (June  9.) 

By  the  treaty  signed  at  St  lldefonso,  Spain  sur- 
rendered Louisiana  to  Buonaparte  ;  and  eventually 
the  State  of  P^rma  (October  1.  1800.)  She  also 
surrendered  to  him  five  ships  of  the  line,  besides 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  which  she  paid  him  ; 
tind  all  this  on  the  iaith  of  his  promising  to  pro* 
cure  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  with  the  title 
of  Royalty,  to  the  King^s  son-in-law,  the  Infant 
of  Fanna.  These  stipuhitions  were  more  clearly 
eatablished  by  the  treaty  which  Lncien  Buonaparte 
and  the  Prince  of  Peace  afterwards  signed  at  Ma- 
drid (March  21. 1801.)  The  peace  of  Amiens 
cost  Spain  no  other  aaerifice  than  the  Island  of 
Trinidad,  which  she  was  obliged  to  abandon  to 
Engiamd ;  entirely  on  the  decision  of  Buonaparte, 
who  did  not  even  ask  the  consent  of  Charleb  IV. 
Spain  had  lost  all  sort  of  respect  or  considersiion, 
both  lirom  the  universal  and  contemptible  weakness 
of  her  government,  and  because  she  had  volunta- 
rily placed  herself  under  dependence  to  France. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  this  period. 
Great  Brttain  had  been  preserved  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  revolutionary  principles,  which  had  a 
great  many  partisans  among  the  Whigs  of  that 
kingdom,  by  the  fimmoss  of  her  Prime  Minister, 
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William  Pitt,  and  the  splendid  eloqneott  ol  l^ 
Brand  Barke,  a  member  of  the  Hoive  of  Co»- 
moDB.     Pitt  consolidated  the  system  of  finsace,  \ty 
extending  the  sinking  fond,  which  he  hsd  cre&t>x. 
in  1786.     He  gave  firmness  to  the  goTwmn^s'- 
by  obtaining  the  suspension  of  the  Habetu  Cm>^ 
Act ;  and  by  means  of  the  Alioi  BiU  ( Jsn.  4.  X'"^^  • 
which  allowed  the  magistrate  an  extensive  ssthcir* 
in  the  surveillance  of  foreigners.    It  was  in  hm '. 
where  the  greatest  number  of  malcontents  tppev^^^ 
and  these  consisted  chiefly  of  Cstholics ;  slthos." 
an  act,  passed  in  1793,  had  rendered  the  Catbi.^ 
eligible  to  almost  all  official  employments.  '^ '-' 
land  nevertheless  was  the  theatre  of  several  c(si<  * 
racies,  the  design  of  which  was  to  render  it  ii»ief^* 
dent.   Their  seditious  leaders  acted  in  aniMD  r.- 
tbe  French,  who  made  attempts  at  diffemt  tim<^ ' 
effect  a  landing  in  that  country.     Fifteen  thoQ^^' 
troops,  accompanied  by  eighteen  sail  of  the  b' 
embarked  for  Uiat  purpose  from  Brest  harbo^  ^ 
the  month  of  December.     But  this  fonnidftbic  s:- 
mament  had  scarcely  put  to  sea,  when  thpy  ^^' 
accidentally  overtaken  by  a  stonn.    Eight  d  ^^*^ 
vessels  reached  the  Irish  coast,  and  sppeve<i 
Bantray  Bay ;  but  they  were  forced  froiB  '^  *" 
tion  by  another  tempest,  when  they  ictirD^  '" 
France  with  the  loss  of  two  ehipe  of  tfasliD^i^' 
frigates  having  narrowly  escaped  fitUingiB^^^'' 
squadrons  of  the  English  navy.     At  length.  ^  ' 
remedy  for  this  political  mischief,  the  nrntf^^''^ 
land  with  Great  Britain  was  effected,  totki^' ' 
kingdoms  should  have  one  and  the  Mve  ^- '^ 
ment;  and  Geoive  IIL  assumed  the  title  of  ^-* 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bntii&aD<i^'^ 
land  (July  2.  1800). 
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Great  Britain  was  the  moying  principle  of  the 
two  first  coalitions  against  France,  although  she 
fought  rather  with  money  than  with  troops.  She 
ancceeded  in  mining  the  marine  and  the  com^ 
merce  of  hoth  France  and  Spain;  and  obtained  the 
complete  command  of  the  sea.  A  short  time  be- 
fore the  death  of  Paul  I.,  she  was  inYolved  in  a 
war  with  the  powers  of  the  North.  The  resent- 
ment of  that  Prince,  against  the  Cabinet  of  Lon- 
don, for  refusing  to  put  him  in  possession  of  Mal- 
ta, which  the  English  troops  had  seized,  was  the 
true  cause  of  hostilities ;  although  a  litigated  ques- 
tion of  public  right  was  made  the  pretext.  The  point 
at  issue  was  to  know,  whether  the  convoy  granted 
to  the  merchant  ships  of  neutral  states  by  their 
sovereign,  protected  them  from  bemg  searched  by 
those  of  the  belligerent  powers,  or  not.  Den- 
mark, with  whom  the  discussion  first  arose,  main- 
tained the  affirmative,  and  England  the  negative ; 
although  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  year  1799 
that  she  maintained  this  doctrine.  At  that  time 
there  had  been  some  misunderstanding  between 
Admiral  Keith,  the  commander  of  the  Britbh 
forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Captun  Van 
Dockum,  who  was  convoying  a  fleet  of  Danish 
merchantmen*  In  the  month  of  July  following, 
the  Danish  frigate  La  Freya,  which  had  attemp- 
ted to  defend  her  convoy  against  a  search  of  the 
English  cruisers,  was  taken  and  carried  into  the 
Downs. 

These  acts  of  violence  gave  rise  to  a  very  warm 
discussion  between  the  Courts  of  London  and  Co- 
penhagen. The  former  having  sent  a  fleet  to  the 
Sound,  commanded  by  Admiral  Dickson,  Denmark 
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was  obliged  to  3rield  Co  the  tflrapest,  but  in  m 
ncr  very  honourable.  By  a  oonTentioa  which  va 
aigaed  at  Copenhagen  (Aug.  29.  1800),  the  deri- 
akm  of  the  qnestioD  was  remitted  for  farther  di»- 
dMsion.  The  English  GoTemmeat  released  tl» 
Freya,  and  the  King  of  I>eaniark  promised  to  «■»- 
ptnd  the  convoya. 

This  accommodation  did  not  meet  with  the  ^ 
prand  of  the  Emperor  Fral.  That  prince,  who 
4»tertained  lofty  ideas,  bnt  who  yielded  too  often  w 
bis  passions,  had  determined  to  reTive  the  principir? 
of  the  Armed  Nemtralityf  aooording  to  the  ovaTr 
of  1780,  and  to  compel  England  to  acknowledbT 
them.  He  invited  Denmark  and  Sweden,  in  sa 
v'ery  peremptory  a  manner,  to  join  whh  him  ds 
this  purpose,  that  these  Slates  covkl  D«t  refv« 
their  consent  without -coming  to  an  open  rvptvr 
with  him.  This  agre«nent  with  the  coarto  of 
Copenhagen,  Sweden  and  Berlin,  waa  finally  settt^ 
by  the  conventions  signed  at  St  Petersburg  {Dr€. 
16.  &  18).  As  Great  Britain  ooukl  not  fiaii  a 
more  convenient  occasion  than  fhat  of  ber  narv 
time  preponderance,  for  deciding  those  quesueos  o& 
]which  she  had  maintained  silenoe  in  1780,  war 
was  declared;  and  hostilities  conmeDoed  incoantr^ 
/of  a  few  months.  A  body  of  Daniab  troops  oc- 
iBiipied  Hambni^  and  Lnbec  The  IVossiaDs  took 
possession  of  Bremen  and  Hanover  (AprH  Si 
An  English  fleet,  consisting  of  sevetiteea  mal  *x 
the  line,  commanded  by  Admirals  Sir  Hyde  PsH^fr 
#uKi  Lord  Nelson,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Somsc?, 
without  sustaining  much  rojnry  (March  SOi)  A 
aquadron  under  Lord  Nelson  engaged  tbeDaaisb  iei^( 
^ore  Copenhagen  (April  %),  wUcb 
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attended  by  Adminl  Qlfsrt  Fiicher.  The  ftctioa 
was  spiritiBd  on^  both  sides,  and  addad  a  new' 
wreath  to  the  fame  of  Nelson  ;  and  altfaongh  the 
I>Bnes  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  saperioiity  of 
British  Tslonry  they  acquitted  themselves  brarety^ 
and  honourably*  Within  seTen  days  after,  an  ar-' 
nuatice  was  conclnded. 

Admiral  Parker  oontimied  his  route  by  the  Baltic 
and  arrived  before  Carlscrona  (April  19.),  where 
he  was  en  the  eve  of  commencing  hostilities  against 
Swedaoy  when  he  was  apprised  of  the  death  of  thcr 
Bmperor  FsnL  That  event  dissolved  the  Leagae 
of  the  North,  and  pnt  an  end  to  the  war.  By  a 
convention  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  con- 
claded  at  St  Petenbarg  (June  17.),  the  principles 
of  maritime  law  which  the  English  had  professed 
wars  Teoognked.  The  other  powers  of  the  Nortb 
acceded  to  thb  convention*  The  Danes  evacnat-* 
ad  Hamburg  and  Lnbec ;  but  PiXBsia  continued 
in  possession  of  Hanover  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  between  France  and  England. 

With  regard  to  Holland,  the  twenty  yean  whid 
elapsed  between  1795  and  1814  formed  an  era  of 
ealaaritiei  and  disasters.  The  Patriots,  who  coni* 
prebended  the  middle  class  of  tlie  Dutch  commoni*' 
ty,  had  gained  the  ascendancy  on  the  entrance  of 
the  French  army  ;  one  consequence  of  which  was^ 
the  abolition  of  the  StacltholderBhip.  But  thai 
party  became  sensible  of  their  eiror,  when  they  saw 
the  min  of  their  country.  The  independence  of 
their  Republic  was  acknowledged  by  the  treaty 
of  the  Hague  (May  16.  1795),  which,  by  giving 
it  Frenoe  for  an  ally,  subjected  it  in  effect  to  that 
power ;  and  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  a  pro« 
vince9«-*the  more  neglected,  as  it  was  not  entirely 
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imiled.  Tbe  oonstitDtion  wbiclltlleBltfBmn/2e- 
/»lf6^  (for  that  is  the  title  which  m  aHmaed)  bad 
adopted,  TaciUated  between  two  opposite  fytteios 
the  adhereata  of  which  could  eome  to  ao  wpft- 
meat ;-— namely,  that  of  a  l/niied  and  dm  of  a 
Federal  repnblic.    While  these  raatten  wm  bb- 
der  debate»  the  Eoglish,  who  had  jmned  die  Sudi- 
holders  party,  stripped  the  Republic  of  its  tokr 
nies ;  destroyed  its  marine,  particnlaiiy  ia  the  sctiis 
which  Admiral  Dnncan  fought  widi  De  Wm*.^ 
near  Camperdown  (Oct.  11.  1797) ;  and  aiiBi;^ 
lated  her  commerce  and  her  nrnTigsdon,  by  biock* 
ading  her  coasts, — not  excepting  even  her  fishcnis 
The  following  is  a  annmuoy  of  tha  treata 
which  were  concluded  between  France  aad  tbr 
Batavian  Republic  before  the  peace  of  kmt!»^ 
some  of  which  are  for  Ae  fiiat  time  hert  n^ 
known  to  the  pnblic    (1.)  The  treaty  sf  ^^ 
ance  al  the  Hague  (May  16.  179S>    (2.)  TW 
convention  at  the  Iu^;Be  (Jnly  27. 1796)i  ^ 
lative  to  the  maintenance  of  25,000  Freacb  tiwpi 
by  the  Dutch.    (S.)  The  conventioii  at  the  Hi^« 
(May  3. 1796),  relative  to  the  paymest  of  ^ 
eec<Hid  moiety  of  the  one  hundred  nuffisat  ot 
florins  which  the  Batavian  RepoUic  had  anpe- 
ed  to  pay.     (4.)  The  treaty  of  Rois  (J»-  ^ 
1800),  by  which  Buonaparte  sold  to  the  Bslin^ 
Republic,  for  a  sum  of  six  milliona  of  fiaaci,  titf 
property  and  effecto  which  the  French  or  Belpa 
emigrants,  the  cleigy  of  France  and  fidgiaBr  ^^ 
Elector  Palatine,  the  House  of  Sahn  and  9/i^^ 
princes  of  the  Empire,  poosttsed  within  the  boosd» 
of  that  Republic ;  as  aliBO,  the  Phissian  taiittv^ 
lying  within  other  countries,  which  at  that  un^ 
had  not  been  ceded  by  the  Court  of  Berlia,  v^ 
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other  riglili  eq«sUy  inftKmmUe.  (5.)  The  coif- 
Temion  8t  Ihe  Hague  (Aug.  29.  1801),  by  which 
the  BotaTian  Republic,  on  paying  a  sum  of  five 
milliona  of  floriaa,  procured  the  reduction  of  the 
French  troops  in  Holland  to  ten  thousand  men ; 
although  the  original  munber  of  twenty-five  thou-' 
aaoad  still  reoMdned  there  nerertfaeless,  under  dif' 
ferent  preteztf •  (6.)  The  convention  at  Amiens 
(March  87.  1802),  by  which  France  gnanmteed 
lo  the  Republic,  that  they  slieald  not  be  charged 
with  the  indemnities  promlMd  to  the  Stadtholder 
by  the  treaty  with  England. 

The  «Mrenhrow  of  the  ancient  Helvetic  Confe* 
deracy,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  high  crimes  with 
which  history  has  to  reproach  the  Executive  Di- 
rectory of  France.  The  constitution  drawn  up  by 
MM.  Ochs  and  La  Harpe  after  the  model  of  that  of 
France,  which  excluded  the  federative  system,  was 
published  by  the  French  party  (March  90.  1798),  in 
spite  of  the  modifications  which  the  more  jodicioOB 
patriots  had  attempted  to  introduce ;  and  supported 
by  the  French  army  under  General  Schauenburg. 
To  ennpel  the  smaller  caotons  tosabasit  to  tlm  yoke, 
h  WB8  necesaary  to  have  reoourse  tofire  and  sword. 
The  Griaona  fbond  means,  however,  to  evade  it  by 
raceivkig  an  Austrian  army  among  them,  in  virtue 
of  a  coBvention  which  was  concluded  at  Coire 
(Oct.  17.) ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  unftntunate 
campaign  of  1799,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
renounce  their  independence.  France  appropriat- 
ed to  herself  the  Swiss  part  of  the  biehopric  of 
Basle,  and  the  cities  of  Mulbonse  and  Geneva. 
The  terms  of  subjection  on  which  the  Helvetic 
Republic  waa  to  stand  in  future  with  France,  wara 
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deiermtned  by  aa  aUianeey  offetmwB  aad 
oondaded  at  Paris  ( Ai^.  19.)    Switseriaond 
forth  renonnoed  that  nentnlity  wlrich  for 
rieB  she  had  regarded  aa  the  ple<%e  and  eaiegiiaiH. 
of  her  libertiea. 

Tlie  animoBity  which  reigned  betwrecu  tka  U* 
nionists  and  the  Federafiats,  caused  several  letab- 
tioDB  in  the  goTernment  of  that  RepaUic  B«t 
as  these  intrigues  were  carried  oo,  on  a  ansli 
scale^  and  have  left  few  traces  behiBd,  it  is  m- 
necessary  here  to  enter  into  any  detaiL  If  tbf 
Revolation  in  Switzerland  did  notprodace  aonrie 
man  remarkable  for  great  talents,  or  of  a  eofii- 
manding  character,  the  religiona  spirit  of  the  coio- 
try,  the  instrnction  of  the  people,  and  the  diffnstw 
of  knowledge,  at  least  preserred  them  fran  iho«e 
crimes  and  excesaea  whidi  stained  the  RcvoiB- 
tionists  in  France. 

At  the  peace  of  Amiena  all  Italy,  widi  ihs  ci* 
eeption  of  a  part  of  the  Venetian  teffitary  wlnc^  w*f 
united  to  Anstria,  had  yielded  to  tlie  dainiaii  ci 
France.  The  King  of  the  Two  Sidfiaa  akM  fasa 
still  maintained  a  sort  of  indq>endeDoe.  In  aa  conn- 
try  had  the  revalutionary  principles  oC  the  eighaaestb 
century  found  more  abettors  among  llie  Inglier  dbs»- 
es  than  in  Piedmont.  The  King  of  Sardinia  waa  thr 
first  soTcreign  whose  throne  was  aadeiiained  Ky 
their  influence.  Scarcely  had  Victor  Amadeas  IIU 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  177S,  joined  tbe  leacw 
against  France  (July  25.  1792),  when  the  Re 
pubhcan  arpixes  attadced,  and  made  aa  easy  re- 
quest of  Sa^oy  and  Nice.  Great  Britain  giaatpti 
hiin,  by  the  treaty  of  London  (April  25. 1783),  sob- 
■idies  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  Tigoor.    Wf 
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faftTe  rolmted  abore  the  diaaateis  which  he  met 
with  in  the  war  against  France.  The  peace  of 
Paris  cost  him  the  sacrifice  of  two  provinces.  In 
▼ain  did  his  son  Charles  Emanuel  IV.  hope  to 
save  the  remainder  of  his  estates,  b^  becoming  an 
ally  of  the  French  Directory  at  the  treaty  of  Tnrin 
(April  5. 1797).  His  political  influence  was  lost: 
they  knew  they  could  command  any  thing  from  that 
ally.  Their  first  request  was  the  surrender  of  the 
city  of  Turin,  by  the  convention  of  Milan  (June 
28. 1798.)  The  Directory  afterwards  declaied  war 
against  that  prince  without  any  grounds ;  and  he 
could  not  obtain  permission  to  retire  to  Sardinia^ 
except  by  signing  a  kind  of  abdication  (Dec.  9.) ; 
against  which  he  afterwards  protested.  Piedmont 
was  thus  governed  entirely  according  to  the  plea- 
sure of  France;  and  immediately  after  the  peace  of 
Amiensy  it  was  definitively  annexed  to  her  tern* 
tones. 

Austrian  Lombardy  (with  the  exception  of 
Mantna),  the  duchy  of  Modena,  the  three  Le- 
gatines  ceded  by  Pius  VI.,  and  a  part  of  the  Ve- 
netian territory,  formed  the  Cisalpine  Republic, 
which  Buonaparte  declared  independent,  by  the 
preliminaries  of  Leoben  (June  29.  1797).  He 
aoon  after  (Oct.  22.)  added  to  it  the  Valteline^ 
Chiavenaa,  and  Bormio,  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  Grisons ;  and  at  a  later  period  (Sept.  7. 
1800),  he  added  a  part  of  Piedmont,  vix.  the 
Novarese,  and  the  country  beyond  the  Sesia. 
Mantua  was  likewise  annexed  to  this  Republic 
at  the  peace  of  Luneville.  Its  connexions  with 
France  had  been  determined  by  the  alliance  of 
1798,  which  were  more  servile  than  those  in 
which  the   Batavian  Republic,    and    afterwards 
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that  of  Switzeriandy  wero  pkced.  la  tbn  pre- 
tended Republic,  France  exerdaed  an  abseime 
power;  sbe  changed  its  constitntkm  at  pWasnre,  s^- 
pointed  and  deposed  its  highest  fiiBcti<Mianfli  t$ 
anited  her  coavenience.  The  Tictoriea  of  SwiBUffw 
put  an  end  for  sometime  to  the  ezisteace  of  lim 
State ;  but  after  the  battle  of  MarengOy  matten  were 
replaced  on  their  ancient  footing. 

The  RepubKc  of  Genoa,  distract^  by  immn- 
tions  at  home,  and  threatened  from  aAiroad  by  Eng- 
land and  France,  heeitated  for  sometime  as  to  i'^' 
system  which  they  should  adopt.  Bvt  after  xh 
French  had  become  masters  of  the  Bocdietta.  t^ 
Senate  consented,  by  a  treaty  conchided  at  Far- 
(Oct.  9.  1796),  to  give  them  a  sum  of  nMMiry.  ii& 
shut  their  ports  against  the  English.  After  :"* 
preliminaries  of  Leoben,  this  RepaUic  arcepte<i  i 
democratic  constitation  Mun  the  hand  of  Bam- 
parte,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Montebello  (Jc?- 
6.  1797)*  It  paid  huge  snms  of  money,  aad  w** 
gratified  by  the  Imperial  fiefs  which  Booaapw 
added  to  its  territory.  It  then  took  the  asMe  '' 
the  Ligurian  Republic  (June  14.)  We  hate  s.- 
ready  mentioned  how  the  Grand  Dvke  of  TsKain- 
was  unjustly  deprived  of  his  estates,  wfaidi  Boom- 
parte  made  aver  by  the  treaty  of  St  Ildefsoio  t- 
the  hereditary  Prince  of  Parma,  80»>ii»4aBr  v 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain.  This  yoong  prinre  wt* 
proclaimed  King  of  Etruria  (Aug.  2.  1801 X  s;  ' 
acknowledged  by  all  the  European  poarvs;  Ic 
during  his  brief  rei^,  he  was  mora  a  vassal  v* 
Buonaparte  than  an  independent  sovvreigtt. 

Pius  VI.  had  protested  against  the  spolialiaB  *»' 
the  Church,  which  the  Constitaent  AssamUy  i* 
F^vnce  had  committed,  by  the  faanion  of  Av%a«n 
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nid  the  Connty  of  Venaiaiin  (N<nr.  8. 1791);  mid 
from  that  time  he  was  treated  as  an  enemy  to  the 
Republic  The  trace  of  Bologna  (Jnne  23. 1796), 
cost  him  twenty-one  millions  of  francs,  and  many 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  art.  He  consented  that 
each  statues  and  pictures  as  might  be  selected  by 
coramiflsioners  appointed  for  that  purpose,  should  be 
cooToyed  to  the  French  capital.  Finding  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  an  equitable  peace,  he  set  on 
foot  an  army  of  45,000  men,  which  he  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Colli,  a  natire  of 
Austria;  but  Buonaparte,  notwithstanding,  com- 
pelled his  Holiness  to  conclude  a  peace  at  Tolen- 
tino  (Feb.  19.  1797),  which  cost  him  fifteen  mil- 
lions more,  and  th^  three  Legatines  of  Bologna^ 
Fairara,  and  Romagna.  He  renounced  at  the  same- 
time  Avignon  and  the  County  of  Venaissin.  In 
consequence  of  a  tumult  which  took  place  at  Rorne^ 
in  which  the  French  General  Duph6t  was  killed, 
a  French  army  under  General  BiBrthier,  entered 
tfabt  city  (Feb.  11. 1798),  and  proclaimed  the  Ro- 
man Republic;  which,  as  we  have  noticed,  enjoyed 
but  an  ephemeral  existence.  The  government  was 
Tested  in  five  consuls,  thirty-two  senators,  and 
seventy-two  tribunes,  oiJled  the  Representatives  of 
the  people.  Pius  VI.  was  carried  captive  to 
Frante,  and  died  at  Valence  (Aug.  29.  1799). 
The  Conclave  assembled  at  Venice,  and  elected 
Cardinal  Chiaramonte  in  his  place  (March  13. 1800), 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Pius  VIL,  and  within 
a  short  time  after  made  his  public  entry  into 
Rome.  Buonaparte,  then  elected  First  Consul,  al- 
lowedhim  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  his  estates  in  peace. 
Towards  the  end  of  1792,  a  French  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Admiial  La  Touche,  appeared  off  the  port 
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of  Napl60,  and  obliged  die  KiQg  to  ■tiknovk^ 
that  first  of  all  sovereigiW)  tho  French  Republi:. 
This  did  not  prevent  him  from  entering  iato  th? 
coalition  (Jaly  12.  1793),  by  a  treaty  of  alliafic« 
with  England,  which  was  concluded  at  Nsp'^es. 
After  the  success  of  Baonaparte  in  Lombardy,  F«f • 
dtnand  IV.  averted  the  storm  which  thmtei^ 
lum,  by  signing  first  a  sospension  of  arms  at  Bresos 
(June  5.  1798),  and  the  peace  of  Paris  a  frv 
months  after,  which  he  obtained  on  honosnb> 
conditions.  We  have  already  mentioned,  that  b* 
was  one  of  the  first  soyereigns  who  eBt«ed  i£t«< 
the  second  coalition  against  France ;  and  that  unc 
precipitancy  with  which  he  then  commenced  b  «*• 
tilities,  proved  prejudicial  to  the  aacoeas  ai  '^f 
war,  as  well  as  disastroos  to  himselL  He  did  c  • 
regain  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  r. 
after  the  retreat  of  Macdonald  in  1799 ;  and  he  pa- 
chased  peace  (March  28.  1800)  at  the  expend  ^ 
receiving  into  his  kingdom  ld,000  French  tnKt>> 
who  remained  there  nntil  the  condosion  of  t>> 
treaty  between  Alexander  and  Bn<Niaparte. 

The  combined  fleets  of  Turkey  end  Riiwii  ^^'• 
subdued  the  ishmds  that  formerly  bekmged  to  :> 
Venetians,  vis.  Corfu,  Zante,  Cephalonin,St  Mak^ 
Ithaca,  Paxo,  and  Cerigo.  According  toa(t»- 
rention  concluded  at  Constantinople  between  Ki**^- 
aia  and  the  Porte  (March  21.  1800^  theaa  i^  ^ 
were  to  form  an  independent  States  although  »c^^ 
ject  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  under  the  aatsf  (-' 
the  Republic  ^  the  Seven  Iskmds,  This  Rrps'- 
lie,  was  acknowledged  in  subse(|oent  treaiin  ^)' 
France  and  Great  Britain. 

By  the  peace  of  Basle,  Germany  had  hem  <^* 
▼ided  into  two  parts ;  the  North,  at  the  haaii  o^ 
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wlikh  was  Fnmia;  and  the  Soaih,  where  AiiBtri» 
hed  the  predominancy,   in  consequence  of  her 
anniea,  and  bv  the  fiftronr  of  the  Eccleaiaatical 
Princes ;  for  the  secalar  States  abandoned  her  ae 
often  as  they  coold  do  so  with  impunity.     By  a 
conTontion  which  Pkussia  concluded  at  Basle  noth 
France  (May  17. 1795),  the  neutrality  of  the  North 
of  Germany  waa  recognised,  on  conditions  which 
the  Princes  situated  beymid  the  line  of  demarca* 
iion  were  anxious  to  fulfil.     Prussia  afterwaids 
concluded  arrangements  with  these  States  for  esta* 
blishittg  an  army  of  observation.     This  defection 
creuted  no  small  animosity  between  the  Courts  of 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  which  the  French  dexterously 
turned  to  their  own  adnmtage ;  especiaUy  during 
the  sitting  of  the  Congress  at  Rastadt.     In  vain 
did  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  had  determined  to 
make  war  against  the  Republic,  attempt  to  restore 
harmony  between  these  two  leading  States.     He 
waa  equally  unsuccessful  in  his  project  ef  drawing 
IVuBsia  into  the  ooalitioa.     Although  Frederic  IL 
bad  been  deceived  by  France^  who,  after  having 
promised  him,  in  a  secret  convention  condnded  at 
Beriin  (August  5.  1796),  a  compensation  propor- 
tioned to  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained  by  ced-* 
ing  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  entered  into  en- 
gagements direetly  opposite,  by  the  secret  artidee 
in  the  treaty  ef  Carape  Formio.     Neverthelesa 
Frederic  William  III.,  who  succeeded  his  father 
(Nov.  16*  1797),  remained  faithful  to  a  neutrality 
which  the  state  of  the  IVussian  finances  appeared 
to  reader  necessary* 

The  revolutionary  doctrines  whidi  were  trana- 
phnted  into  Germany  by  the  French  emissariesr 
had  fallen  -on  a  soil  well  preparedi  and  in  which 
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they  speedily  fitrack  root.  By  the  peace  of  Lose- 
▼ille,  all  the  provincee  situated  on  the  left  bank  oc 
the  Rhine,  were  incorporated  with  France ;  i^i 
the  moment  was  approaching  which  waa  to  wit- 
ness the  downfal  of  the  German  Empira.  Wbiie 
the  French  nation,  seized  with  a  strange  bhuo. 
were  oyertnming  law  and  order  from  their  w^ 
foundations,  and  abandoning  themeelves  to  exoe6*e» 
which  appear  almost  incredible  in  a  dvilixed  covia- 
try,  in  the  North  another  natioOt  sank  into  aaftr* 
chy  and  oppressed  by  their  neighboars,  wtn 
making  a  noble  effort  to  restore  the  aathocity  «( 
the  laws,  and  to  extricate  themselfes  from  the  b^^ 
age  of  a  foreign  yoke* 

The  Poles  had  flattered  themselTes,  that  wi^^ 
the  forces  of  Russia  were  occupied  against  tie* 
Swedes  and  the  Turks,  as  we  have  already  mt^ 
tioned,  they  would  be  left  at  liberty  to  alter  tbr;: 
constitution,  and  give  a  new  Tigoor  to  the  d>- 
Temment  of  their  Republic  An  extraoidifisry 
Diet  was  assembled  at  Warsaw  (178dX  wiikti 
formed  itself  into  a  Confederatioo,  in  order  w 
avoid  the  inconveniences  of  the  Jjiberttm  Veto,  ktA 
of  the  unanimity  required  in  ordinary  diets.  Tbe 
Empress  of  Russia  having  made  some  attempcs  ts 
that  Diet  to  engage  the  Poles  to  enter  into  aa  ai- 
liance  against  the  Porte,  she  was  thwarted  ia  ht-: 
intentions  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  who,  in  c«.^ 
sequence  of  his  engagements  with  England,  veti 
every  effort  to  instigate  the  Poles  agaiaat  Ruft^ 
He  encouraged  them,  by  offering  them  hb  al- 
liance, to  attempt  a  reform  in  their  goveraaMi^u 
which  Prussia  had  recently  guannteed«  A  Com- 
mittee of  XiOgislation,  appointed  by  the  Die%  wu 
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comiiiiMo&^  to  draw  up  the  plan  of  a  oontdta* 
tion  for  the  reformation  of  the  Kepnblic* 

Thk  resolution  of  the  Diet  conld  not  bat  dis- 
please tbe  Empress  of  Roflsia,  who  remonstrated  a- 
Lrainflt  it  as  a  direct  infiaetion  of  the  articles  agreed 
between  her  and  the  Republic  in  17  75.  The  Poles, 
who  thus  foresaw  that  the  changes  which  they 
had  in  Tiew  would  embroil  them  with  that  prin- 
cessy  ought  to  have  considered,  in  the  first  place, 
liow  to  put  themselves  into  a  good  state  of  do* 
Kenee.  But  instead  of  providing  for  the  meliora- 
tion  of  their  finances,  and  putting  the  army  of  the 
iiepnblic  on  a  respectable  footmg,  the  Diet  spent 
a  conaiderable  time  in  discussing  the  new  plan  of 
the  constitution  which  had  been  submitted  to  them. 
The  aasurance  of  protection  from  Prussia,  which 
had  been  officially  ratified  to  them,  rendered  the 
i-^olea  too  confident;  and  the  treaty  of  alliance 
ivhif^  the  King  of  Prussia  had  in  effect  concluded 
ivith  the  Republic  (March  29.  1790),  began  to 
1  ull  them  into  a  profound  security.  Stanislaus  Au« 
(Tustoe,  after  having  long  hesitated  as  to  the  party 
he  oog^ht  to  espouse,  at  length  voluntarily  joined 
rhat  party  in  the  Diet  who  wished  to  extricate 
i^oland  from  that  state  of  degradation  into  which 
nhe  had  fallen.  The  new  constitution  was  ae* 
cordingly  decreed  by  acclamation  (May  3.  1791). 
However  imperfect  that  constitution  might  ap- 
pear, it  was  in  unison  wifh  the  state  of  civiliza- 
t  ion  to  which  Poland  had  arrived.  It  corrected  se* 
veral  of  the  enrom  and  defects  of  former  laws; 
and  Plough  truly  republican,  it  was  free  from  those 
extravagant  notions  which  the  French  Revolution 
had  brought  into  fuhion.    The  throne  was  ten- 
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dered  herodhaiy  in  bcwcm  mi  the  l^eetfliil  H«m 
of  Saxony ;  they  abolitbed  the  kw  of  oaniBitv, 
uud  tbe  abnmlity  of  ibe  Jjibemm  Vetof  th«  Diet 
was  declared  penmuient,  and  the  Legialatm  body 
divided  into  two  Chambere.  One  of  theM  Qao- 
beiB,  compoMd  of  Defmties  wfaoae  finctioBa  were 
to  continne  for  two  yean>  was  charged  widi  di»* 
cttflaing  and  framing  the  kwa  ;  and  the  othet^ciaf 
Slating  of  a  Senate  in  .which  tbe  King  presided,  were 
to  sanction  them,  and  to  ezerciae  the  Veto;  thi 
execative  power  was  intrasted  to  the  King,  aad  i 
Council  of  Superintendence  conaieting  of  seffi 
Members  or  lesponaible  ministera.  Tbe  iab^ 
lants  of  Uie  towns  were  allowed  the  privilqis  o^ 
electing  their  own  Deputies  and  Jadgea»  and  tkr 
bnigesses  had  tbe  way  laid  open  to  theas  fsr  it- 
taining  the  honours  of  nobility.  The  ktttr  wen 
maintained  in  all  the  plenitude  of  their  rights  aed 
prerogatiyes ;  the  peasantry,  who  had  been  in  a  soa 
of  serritade,  were  pkced  under  the  insoKdiaae  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  and  the  government ;  the  f«e* 
atitotion  sanctioned  befofe-bvad  the  oonipnctswbick 
the  landed  proprietore  mighl  enter  kAm  with  tfaea 
tenantry  for  meliorating  their  condition. 

The  efforts  which  the  Poles  had  asade  to  srwv 
their  independenGe,  excited  the  resentnscnt  of  Ro** 
flia.  The  Empress  had  no  sooner  made  pia^ 
with  the  Potte,  than  she  engaged  her  partMam  is 
Poland  to  form  a  confederacy  for  the  pvpo*  ^ 
overturning  tbe  innovatioiiB  of  the  Diet  at  Wsnsv, 
and  restoring  the  ancient  cenatitntion  of  the  K^ 
public  This  confederation,  a^cb  waa  syne^  <^ 
Taigowica  (May  14.  1792),  waa  beaded  by  tJit 
Coanto  Fehx  Potochi,  Rxewnski,  and  Bamcii 
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lo  •Bppoit.of  thii  confederaey,  the  Empre«  tent 
•n  miy  into  Polsnd,  to  wage  war  agunst  the  par* 
tiaaaa  of  the  new  order  of  things*  The  Pdea  had 
■Ofer  till  then  thonght  serionsly  of  adoptmg  vigor* 
ana  meaanrea.  The  Diet  decreed,  that  an  army  of 
the  Ihie  ahoald  immediately  take  the'field ;  and  that 
n  levy  ahoald  be  made  of  aeveral  corpa  of  light 
Iveopt.  A  loan  of  thirty-three  milKona  of  fiorina 
paaaed  without  the  least  opposition ;  Imt  the  Pros* 
aiMi  minister  having  been  called  upon  to  give  some 
•zplanation  aa  to  the  subsidies  which  the  King  hia 
■laster  had  promised  to  the  Republic  by  the  treaty 
of  alliauoe  of  1790,  he  made  an  evasive  answer^ 
which  discouraged  the  whole  Patriotic  party. 

The  refnaal  of  the  Polish  Diet  to  accede  to  a  raei^ 
caotUe  scheme,  by  which  Dantzic  and  Thorn  were 
to  be  abandoned  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  had  disaf- 
fected that  monarch  towards  Poland.  It  was  not 
diileult,  therefore,  for  the  Empress  of  Russia  to  ob- 
tain his  consent  to  a  dismemberment  of  that  king- 
dom. The  aversion  which  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
justly  entertained  for  every  thing  that  resembled  the 
French  Revolution,  with  which,  however,  the  events 
of  Poland  where  the  King  and  the  nation  were 
acting  in  concert  had  nothing  in  common  except 
appearances,  had  a  powerful  eftect  upon  the  Court 
of  Berlin ;  and  proved  the  cause  of  their  breaking 
those  engagements  which  they  had  contracted  with 
that  Republic.  It  Was  then  that  the  Poles  folly 
comprehended  the  danger  of  their  situation.  Their 
int  ardour  cooled,  and  the  whole  Diet  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  the  utmost  consternation. 

Abandoned  to  her  own  reaources,  and  convulsed 
by  intestine  divisions,  Poland  then  saw  her  utter 
ioBbility  to  oppose  an  enemy  so  powerful  as  the 
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RoniaiM.  The  ctmpaign  of  1799  tnmedMtn* 
tirel^  to  the  dieadTBUtage  of  tbe  Patviodc  pvtr. 
After  a  Baccesslitl  career^  the  Raaaians  adfanced 
on  Wanaw;  when  Stanirfanw,  who  was  easUr  inti- 
midated,  acceded  to  the  confederacy  of  Tarnrovka, 
by  renouncing  the  constitauon  oi  the  3d  May,  sad 
the  acts  of  the  revolutionary  Diet  of  Wanaw.  TM 
prince  even  subscribed  (Aug.  25.  1792)  to  ail 
the  oonditioBS  which  the  Empress  tbofught  proper 
to  dictate  to  him.  A  suspension  of  araw  was 
agreed  to,  which  stipulated  for  the  reductioD  of  i^ 
Polish  army.  In  consequence  of  the  arangenmt» 
entered  into  between  Russia  and  Pmssia,  by  tb« 
convention  of  St  Petersburg  (Jan.  28.  179SX  ^ 
Pkussian  troops  entered  Poland,  and  apread  om 
the  country  after  tlie  example  of  the  Runss^ 
Proclamations  were  issued  by  the  Cowts  of  Ber- 
lin and  St  Petersbui^,  by  which  they  declared  t^ 
districts  of  Poland  whidi  their  troops  had  orrs- 
pied»  incorporated  with  their  own  donrinioasL  TV 
adoption  of  the  constitutton  of  1791,  and  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  democratic  principleB  of  the  ¥rmh^ 
were  the  causes  of  this  new  disnuombcnncat  ot 
Pohmd. 

Phiflsia  took  possession  of  die  lai|rer  pan  <^ 
Great  Poland,  including  the  cities  of  DsHtsk  ut; 
Thorn ;  the  town  of  Czeostochown  in  littk  Fin- 
land was  also  adjudged  to  her,  with  its  froBtk: 
extending  to  the  rivers  Pilica,  Stemiewka,  Jexo^* 
ka,  and  Basura.  The  left  bonk  of  these  rivv!> 
was  assigned  to  Prussia,  and  the  right  reserved  ^ 
Poland.  The  portion  awarded  to  the  former,  cve- 
tained  one  thousand  and  sixtynme  square  Gcni»£ 
miles,  and  one  million  two  hundred  thunisBd  is- 
habitants.     Russia  got  nearly  the  half  of  Litfaaa&a. 
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uwhidiBg  the  Ffltladinales  of  Podolia,  Polotok,  «nd 
Miiwky  a  put  of  the  Palatiiiate  of  Wilna,  with  tho 
halfof  Novogrodek^  Brzesc»  and  Volbynia;  in  all, 
four  ihonsaiid  fire  hundred  and  fifty-three  square 
German  miles,  and  containing  three  millions  of 
inhabitants. 

The  Poles  were  obliged  to  yield  np,  by  treaties* 
ihoae  provinces  which  the  two  powers  had  Bei0ed«r 
The  treaty  between  Poland  and  Rnssia  was  signed 
al  the  Diet  of  Grodno  (July  13.  1798).  But  that 
with  the  King  of  Pmssia  met  with  the  most  de«* 
cided  opposition ;  and  it  wa»  necessary  to  use 
threats  of  compulsion  before  it  was  eonsummated. 
On  this  occasion,  these  two  powers  renounced  a-' 
new  the.  rights  and  pretensions  which  they  might 
still  hare  against  the  Republic  under  any  denomi- 
nation whaisoever.  They  agreed  to  aeknowledge, 
and  if  it  should  be  required,  also  to  guarantee  the 
eonstitution  which  sfa<Kild  be  established  bv  the 
I>iet  with  the  free  consent  of  the  Polish  nation. 

AAer  these  treaties,  came  a  treaty  of  aHia»e)» 
and  uasen  between  Russia  and  Pohmd  (October 
16.  1793),  the  third  aiti^  of  whieh  guaranteed 
tbm  notnal  assistsnee  in  case  of  attack  ;  the  di- 
meAom  ol  the  war  was  reserved  to  Russia,  as  well 
aa  the  piurikge  of  sending  her  troops  into  Poland, 
and  teming  magazines  there,  when  she  might  judge 
it  necessary ;  while  Poland  agreed  to  enter  into  no 
csnneelion  witli  foreign  powers,  and  to  make  no 
change  in  her  constitution,  except  with  the  appnn 
batioii  of  Ruasia.  The  portion  that  was  left  to 
tbe  Republic,  either  in  Piriand  or  Lithuania,  con-' 
taiaed  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  three 
mpan  milea,  with  somewhat  more  than  Aree  mil- 
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lioDs  of  inlnbitttitB.  This  State  ««b  diYiM  bto 
eighteen  palatinates,  ten  of  which  weie  in  Poknil 
and  eight  in  Lithnania.  To  each  of  these  pabti- 
nates  were  assigned  two  senators,  a  palatine,  a  gm- 
tellain,  and  six  depnties  to  ait  in  the  Diet. 

These  different  treaties,  and  the  grievaaov  of 
which  the  Poles  had  jnst  cause  to  oomplain,  tbrMr 
the  public  mind  into  a  state  of  agitation,  wfa%rb 
the  foilo¥nng  year  broke  oat  into  a  general  io^tr- 
rection*  A  secret  association  was  formed  atWir- 
aaw;  it  found  numerous  partisana  in  the  ansT, 
which  was  to  have  been  disbanded  accordiiMr  ^ 
the  arrangements  with  Russia.  The  ooDBpbBttfs 
chose  Thaddeus  Kosduszko  for  their  dueC  e 
this  projected  insurrection  against  RaaBii^  Tba; 
geneial  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Ara*^ 
can  war  under  Washington;  he  had  way  n- 
cently  signalised  his  bravery  in  the  campaigT!  <* 
1792;  ami  afier  the  unfoitonate  issue  of  ih^ 
war,  he  had  retired  into  Sazooy  with  a  ie^ 
other  patriots,  who  were  ready  to  exert  their  cf^r* 
gy  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  inaurgeati  fk* 
koned  with  confidence  on  the  awistamm  of  A^e*- 
tria,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  laat  SmKot- 
berment  of  Poland ;  they  flattered  tfaemaelfei  ^ 
Turkey  and  Sweden  would  not  remain  asare  tpf^ 
tators  of  the  effiirta  which  they  were  nrnkiB^  » 
regain  their  liberty  and  their  indepeodeoeew 

Koeciuszkohad  wished  that  they  alwuhi  paslpoiv 
the  execution  of  their  plan,  in  order  to  gain  mf^^ 
time  for  preparation;  espedaUyaa  aavpickawrt- 
cited  among  the  Russiana.  He  even  retted  'v*^^ 
Italy,  where  he  remained  until  one  of  hb  rnxott- 
plices,  who  had  been  being  ordered,  aa  a  propagiscr 
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of  fleditioiiyto  banish  himflelf  from  the  Polish  terri- 
toriefl,  informed  him  that  his  countrymen  wished  him 
to  appear  among  them  witliont  delay,  as  a  better  op- 
poitanity  might  net  soon  arise.  Madalinski,  who 
commanded  a  brigade  of  cavalry  under  the  new 
government,  when  summoned  to  disband  them,  re- 
fined ;  and  throwing  off  the  mask,  gave  the  signal 
for  insurrection.  He  suddenly  quitted  his  station, 
crossed  the  Vistula,  and  after  having  dispersed 
some  detachments  of  Prussians,  whom  he  encoun- 
tered in  his  route,  he  marched  directly  to  Cracow, 
where  he  erected  the  standard  of  revolt.  The  in- 
habitants took  arms,  expelled  the  Russian  troops 
who  were  quartered  in  that  city,  and  proclaimed 
Kosciuszko  their  General.  A  sort  of  dictatorship 
was  conferred  upon  him  (March  24. 1794),  which 
was  to,  continue  so  long  as  their  country  was  in 
danger.  He  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  na« 
tion,  and  of  adherence  to  the  principles  stated  in 
the  act  of  insurrection,  by  which  war  was  declared 
against  the  invaders  of  their  rights  and  liberties.  * 

The  Russians  and  Prussians  immediately  des- 
patched their  troops  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
insarrection.  The  defeat  of  a  body  of  Russians, 
near  Raslavice,  by  Kosciuszko,  inspired  the  insur- 
gents with  new  courage.  The  inhabitants  of  War- 
saw rose  in  like  manner  against  the  Russians,  who 
bad  a  garrison  there  of  10,000  men,  under  the 
command  of  General  Igelstrom.  It  was  on  the 
night  of  the  1 7th  April  that  the  tocsin  of  revolt  was 
sounded  in  the  capital ;  the  insurgents  seized  the 
snenal,  and  distributed  arms  and  ammunition  a- 
tnong  the  people.     A  brisk  cannonade  took  place 

*  Vie  de  Catlicrine,  par  Co&tdra,  Toitie  II.  Hiatoirc 
dtt  Regne  de  Frederic  Guillaume,  par  S^ur. 
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between  the  Rnnieni  and  the  Poles.  The  con- 
bat  continQed  for  two  saocesriFe  days,  ie  wluch 
Beveral  thousaDds  ef  Uie  Rnaaiaiia  periabed,  while 
4500  were  made  priaonera,  Igelstnwi  etopHi 
from  the  city  with  about  3000  men.  The  sase 
inaarrection  broke  out  at  Wihia»  from  wbeeo  U 
extended  over  all  Lithuania.  Several  Poliab  nei- 
roenta  who  had  entered  into  the  aerrice  of  Eai- 
aia,  changed  aidea,  and  enliated  under  the  haaam 
of  the  inaurgenta. 

In  spite  of  their  first  ancceaa,  it  waa  aoan  per* 
ceiFod  that  Poland  waa  deficient  in  the  necewtfy 
raaoniceefor  an  enterpriae  of  aucb  a  Bttture  aa  tW 
in  which  they  were  engaged.  The  great  body  <tf 
the  citizens  were  neither  sufficiently  nnmeroai  a^ 
sufficiently  wealthy,  to  aore  aa  a  centre  ibr  ^ 
revolution  which  they  had  undertaken;  and  t^ 
aenitude  in  which  the  peasantry  were  kepCt  wsi 
bat  ill  calculated  to  inspire  them  with  eodiviaMB 
for  a  cause  in  which  their  masters  only  wars  to  he 
the  gainers*  Beeidea,  the  paSriota  were  dividatl  ui 
opinion ;  and  the  King,  altbouf^  he  appeared  to 
approve  their  effortSy  inspired  ao  much  nsietrast  by 
hia  weakneas  and  timidityy  that  be  waa  even  ac- 
cused of  secretly  abetting  the  intereata  of  Ri 
Lastly,  the  noblea  who  alone  ou§^t  to  have 
courage  and  energy,  were  found  but  littia  diapesni 
to  give  any  effectual  support  to  the  caaaa  of  liber* 
ty«  Every  contribution  appeared  to  theaa  an  sd> 
croachment  on  their  pierogativee ;  and  they  wen 
as  much  averse  to  a  lovy  en  nutsm  aa  to  the  lad- 
ing of  recruits,  which  deprived  them  of  tbesr  sra* 
nantry.  They  were,  moreover,  afirmd  af  Imko^ 
those  rights  and  privilwea  which  they  eschaavely 
enjoyed  ;  and  it  waa  witti  difficulty 
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the  hope  of  trearing  a  crown  which  was  placed 
wkhm  their  reach. 

Under  these  considerations,  Kosciozko  was  con- 
vinced thai  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  organize 
sm  armed  force  equal  to  that  of  the  Russians  and 
the  Phiasiansy  who  were  actbg  in  concert  to  defeat 
the  measures  of  the  insurgents.  After  some  inferior 
operations,  an  important  engagement  took  place  on 
the  confines  of  the  Palatinates  of  Siradia  and  Cu- 
jAna  (June  8.  1794),  where  he  sustained  a  de« 
feat ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  King  of  Prussia 
made  himself  master  of  Cracow.  That  prince,  sup- 
ported hy  a  body  of  Russian  troops,  undertook,  in 
pemon,  die  siege  of  Warsaw.  The  main  forces  of 
the  inssigents  were  assembled  under  the  walls  of 
that  city.  They  amounted  to  about  22,000  com- 
batants, while  the  enemy  had  more  than  50,000. 
The  siege  of  Warsaw  continued  nearly  two  months, 
when  a  general  insurrection,  which  bad  spread  from 
Great  Poland  into  Western  Prussia,  obliged  the 
King  to  retire,  that  he  might  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  insorrection  in  his  own  dominions. 

The  joy  of  the  insurgents,  on  account  of  this  in- 
cident, was  but  of  short  duration.  The  Court  of  Vi- 
enna, which  till  then  had  maintained  a  strict  neutra- 
lity, rasoln^  also  to  despatch  an  army  into  Poland. 
This  army  was  divided  into  two  columns,  one  of 
which  marched  on  Brzesci,  and  the  other  on  Dowbno. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  under  the  com- 
mand of  Snwarow,  advanced  into  Lithuania,  and  pur- 
eued  abody  of  the  insurgents,  who  were  commanded 
by  Sirakowski.  Kosciuzko,  wbo  now  saw  the  great 
superiority  of  the  enemy,  made  a  last  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  junction  of  the  army  of  Suwarow  with  that 
of  Baion  de  FerBen^  the  Russian  General.   Direct- 
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jog  hifl  march  towaitk  the  ktter,  h  1a^  t 
bloody  battle  with  him  near  Matcbefiti  (OcL  10. 
1794).     The  action  continiied  fron  waum  oil 
beyond  mid-day.    Six  thousand  of  the  Mdi  any 
periabed  on  the  field,  and  the  nst  wm  BAdi 
prisonera.     Kosduako   waa   himaelf  dM^gtroiiil; 
woonded,  and  fell  into  the  l^md*  of  Um  imihiiii 
tie  bad  endeayoored  to  escape  by  ihi  ipifiiaii  oi 
his  horae,  bat  waa  OTertaken  by  soiae  of  ths  Co- 
mics ;  one  of  whom,  without  knowing  hia,  ivi  biss 
throogh  the  back  with  his  lance.    Faliii^  muKU* 
from  his  horse,  he  was  carried  to  i  laonmlrrr 
when  it  was  intimated,  by  one  of  his  offiooa,  liai 
he  was  the  Coamiander*in-chie£   Snipcal  aid  w» 
immediately  adminiatered  to  him,  and  he  wm  &«^ 
after  conveyed  to  St  Petersboig.  ♦ 

This  disaster  quite  d^ected  the  ooua|:e  of  m 

Poles.     Their  Generals,  Dombrowaki  and  Mfu* 

linski,  who  were  carrying  on  the  war  in  Vtwat 

and  Great  Poland,  abandoned  these  pconacei.  k^ 

marched  with  their  troops  to  the  relief  of  Wsniv 

Snwarow  likewise  directed  his  raareh  toww^  ^ 

capital,  and  waa  there  joined  by  a  coiwdffiW 

body  of  Pruasians,  under  Dorfeldon  and  Fwn. 

m  conjunction  with   whom  he  commewasd  tbi 

blockade  of  that  city  (Nof.  4).     The  Rantfi 

who  amounted  to  22,000  men,  prepved  imunr 

tack  of  the  entrenchments  of  Pkaga,  o«e  cf  t^ 

Buburbs  of  Warsaw.     The  Poles,  who  had  ,  Iwet 

of  betyreen  eight  and  ten  thousand  d«b»  ssde  i 

courageous  defence ;  but  nothing  couki  wiibo»^ 

the  ardour  and  impetuosity  of  the  Ttuwaitmi.  who 

were  burning  with  rage  to  avenge  the  Ueod  •« 

•  Hittoir.  dot  Csmpagnes  de  Suvrocvw.  Tow.  II 
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their  Doutrfinen  who  were  massacred  at  WanaTr. 
Three  batteries  bad  been  erected  in  tbe  night ;  and 
the  two  first  difisions,  though  harassed  by  a  vigo- 
rom  fire  in  every  direction  except  the  rear,  brayely 
sannowited  erery  obstacle.  In  the  space  of  four 
boofiBy  they  carried  the  triple  entrenchment  of 
Praga  by  main  force.  Rushing  into  the  place, 
they  porsned  their  adversaries  through  the  streets^ 
put  the  greater  part  of  them  to  the  sword,  and 
drove  one  thousand  into  the  Vistula.  In  this  scene 
of  action,  a  regiment  of  Jews  made  an  obstinate 
defenoe,  and  at  length  were  totally  extirpated. 
Thirteen  thousand  of  tbe  Poles,  it  is  said,  were 
left  dead  on  the  spot ;  two  thousand  were  drowned 
in  the  Vistala,  and  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
tfaowand  were  made  prisoners.  *  The  suburb  of 
Praga  was  pillaged,  and  razed  to  the  foundation. 
Terror  seisMd  the  inhabitants  of  Warsaw,  and  they 
determined  to  capitnkte.  Snwarow  made  his 
triampfaant  entry  into  that  capital,  and  was  pre- 
sented with  the  keys  of  the  city  (Not.  9).  Tlie 
PoKsb  troops  laid  down  their  arms;  the  insur- 
rectioA  was  quelled  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  those 
wko  had  distinguished  themselves  in  it,  were  ar- 
teated  by  tbe  Russians.  The  King  of  Poland  re- 
tirad  to  Grodno ;  and  the  final  dismemberment  of 
that  oanntry  was  agreed  upon  by  the  three  allied 
powers* 

The  Court  of  Berlin  having  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  retaining  Cracow  and  the  neighbouring 
caaantry,  of  which  their  troops  had  just  taken  pos- 
seasion,  Austria,  who  was  also  desirous  of  pro- 
caiing  that  part  of  Poland,  took  advantage  of  the 

•  Histoiis  de  Svworow.  Tone  II. 
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disoonteat  which  the  coodiicl  oC  PraaBa  ibnss: 
the  GaiD(Mdgn  of  1794,  and  her  retreei  froai  tt^'' 
ensuing  coalition,  had  excited  ia  the  Empres  ^ 
RossiEy  and  entered  into  a  separate  negotiatiQa  wuh 
theConrtof  StPetenbnrg.  TheyarcaogedfKiv^t^ 
]y  between  themselTeB,  as  to  the  shares  which  veiv 
to  fall  to  each.  An  act,  in  form  of  a  dedsnikr^ 
was  signed  at  St  Petersbug,  between  these  mo 
Gonrts  (Jan.  3. 1795),  purporting,  that  the  Csibicr: 
of  Berlin  should  be  inyited  to  accede  to  ^  ii'T-B- 
lations  therein  contained ;  in  conaideffaSMii  of  ^^ 
offer  which  the  two  courts  made  to  aoqoiesci^  ^ 
the  reunion  of  the  remainder  of  Poland  wiiii  ^^ 
Prussian  monarchy,  and  the  engageuieiit  i^n  ' 
they  entered  into  to  guarantee  that  acqpuBtioB. 

A  negotiation  was  afterwards  set  on  foot  with  u-" 
Court  of  Berlin,  which  was  protracted  to  t  n^*- 
length ;  as  that  Court,  who  were  ignotant  st  '^'-^ 
engagement  which  Catherine  had  oome  uad^  *- 
secure  Cracow  to  Austria,  had  always  efrtanab^ 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  retain  it  tlicusujfss.   ^'^ 
was  only  when  the  act  of  the  3d  Jannvy  was  cmr* 
municatod  to  them,  that  they  agreed  to  a  sfw-  - 
conyention  with  the  Court  of  Vienna,  which  V'^ 
signed  at  St  Petersburg  (Oct.  24.  1795).    T:^ 
city  of  Cracow  was  abandoned  to  Anstria*  v^- • 
on  her  side,  resigned  in  favour  of  the  King  of  1^" 
sia  a  portion  of  the  territory  which  the  dedsn^* 
of  the  3d  January  preceding  had  accnied  to  b-r- 
It  was  settled,  that  the  limits  of  the  PsJatiRttP  ^ ' 
Cracow  should  be  regulated  between  these  t"' 
powers,  under  the  mediation  and  arhitiiBMOt  of  t^-* 
Court  of  St  Petersburg.     Stanialans  had  then  r 
other  alternative  left,  tlian  to  resign  his  oovs  i^'^ 
the  hands  of  the  Empress  of  Russia.    The  act  i : 
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his  abdication  was  dated  at  Grodno  (Nor.  25. 
1795), 

It  was  by  tbese  different  conventions,  that  Ros- 
sia  obtained  all  that  remained  of  Pokind  and  Li- 
thuania, as  far  88  the  Niemen  and  the  confines  of 
Braesci  and  Norogrodek.  She  likewise  obtained 
the  greater  part  df  Samogitia,  with  the  whole  of 
Conrland  and  Semigallia.  She  had  besides,  in  Lit- 
tle Poland,  that  part  of  the  territory  of  Chelm  si* 
tnated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bug,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  Volhynia ;  in  all,  containing  about  two 
thonsand  sqnare  miles,  with  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants. 

To  Austria  were  assigned,  in  addition  to  the 
principal  part  of  Cracow,  the  whole  Palatinates 
of  Sendomir  and  Lublin,  with  part  of  the  district 
of  Chelm,  and  the  Palatinates  of  Brzesci,  Podo- 
lachia,  and  Masovia,  which  lay  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Bug ;  comprising,  in  all,  about  eight  hundred 
.and  thirty-four  thousand  square  German  milesi  with 
about  one  million  of  inhabitants. 

To  Phissia,  was  assigned  part  of  the  Palatinates 
of  Masoria  and  Podolachia,  lying  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Bug ;  in  Lithuania,  she  had  part  of  the  Palatin- 
ate of  Troki  and  of  Samogitia  which  lies  on  this  side 
of  the  Niemen,  as  well  as  a  small  district  in  Little 
Poland,  making  part  of  the  Palatinate  of  Cracow ; 
the  whole  consisting  of  about  one  thousand  square 
German  miles,  with  a  population  of  one  million,  fin- 
ally,  by  a  subsequentconvention  which  was  conclud- 
ed at  St  Petersburg  (Jan.  26. 1797),  the  three  co- 
participant  Courts  arranged  among  tbemselres  as 
to  the  manner  of  discharging  the  debtstof  the  King 
and  the  Republic  of  Poland.   They  agreed  by  this 

VOL.  III.  M 
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wme  conTention  to  aRow  the  dethimod  ■mkfc^ 
an  annuity  of  200,000  dncati. 

At  the  commeDcemenl  of  this  period,  it  was  Mfi 
yet  perceiTod  of  what  iaiportaiiee  it  was  lar  Rasa 
to  get  poflseflsion'of  the  Crimea;  and  il  vai  not 
until  the  agrieoltnre  and  indostry  of  thai  eoaitrf 
had  began  to  prosper  vnder  a  wise  adiMnatoatm 
that  they  began  to  apprehmd  it  ai%ht  om  ^y 
have  a  powerfol  inflaence  on  the  bakmce  «f  tn»k. 
The  Empress  Catherine,  who  had  been  iaciereti 
m  her  youth  by  the  enlogiea  of  the  philoaaphwv 
so  as  to  become  a  disdple  of  tliev  new  doesrian, 
was  the  first  to  perceive  this  danger*  She  tib«9 
declared  heraelf  a  most  ifflpbcable  eneasy  la  tk 
French  RevvHstion.  She  woald  gladly  ham  snvc 
aU  Eorope  to  exterminate  that  ssngoinary  heikm 
Nerertheless,  she  £d  not  take  np  amss  hen«*H. 
and  only  joined  the  first  coafilioo  in  aft  isAmn 
manner,  and  by  oonclnduig  treatiea  pvrely  delHi- 
sive,  BQch  as  thtt  of  Drontninghohn  with  Swe««? 
(Oct.  19.  1791),  that  of  St  Pelenbaifr  «Hh  tf^ 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  (July  I8L  ll^r. 
and  that  which  was  conelnded  (Ang.  7.)  ia  t^- 
same  city  with  Phissia.  NeTertheUisa>  when  frt- 
deric  had  retired  from  the  lial,  she  resolTed  to  s^^' 
into  the  field  the  sixty  thousand  men  which  Ei^H^"' 
was  to  take  into  pay.  The  treaty  wao  en  die  e^ 
of  being  signed,  when  the  Empreaa  waa  smMeahr 
cut  off  by  death  (Nor.  17.  1796). 

Paul,  her  successor,  refused  to  aanetioa  thr 
treaty.  We  have  afaready  noticed  the  active  hsMi 
which  that  monarch  took  in  the  war  of  179f  s- 
gainst  France ;  and  we  have  already  mentieMcd  tb«* 
mBuccessfuI  attempt  winch  he  made  to  revise  the 
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of  the  armed  noatnlity.  This  Emperor, 
whose  e:ice]lent  qualities  were  tarnished  by  waiit 
of  steadiness  and  consistencyy  published  at  bis  co« 
ronati^a  (April  5. 1797),  a  fundamental  lav  re- 
garding the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne. 
This  law,  intended  to  prevent  those  revolntiona 
which  the  unsettled  state  of  the  throne  had  pro- 
duced in  Russia,  established  a  mixed  lineal  succes- 
sion,  agreeably  to  the  order  of  primogeniture ;  ad- 
mitting females  only  in  case  of  the  total  extinction 
of  the  male  descendants  of  the  male  line  of  Paul  i 
and  defining  with  the  most  scmpnlous  exactnesa* 
the  order  in  which  females  and  their  decendaota 
should  succeed  to  the  throne.  But  that  Prince,  who 
waa  weak  and  narrow*minded,  and  incapable  of 
discharging  his  imperial  functions,  had  entail- 
ed upon  himself  the  hatred  of  both  the  nobility 
and  the  people.  He  met  with  a  violent  deaths 
having  been  murdered  by  a  party  of  daring  con- 
epirators  (March  24.  1801). 

Alexander,  who  succeeded  his  unfortunate  fa-« 
ther,  lost  no  time  in  restoring  peace  to  his  domi- 
nicms,  by  entering  into  an  arrangement  with  Great 
Britain  (Jnne  17,),  by  which  he  abandoned  the 
principles  of  free  trade  for  neutral  vessels ;  admit- 
ting that  even  a  convoy  should  not  protect  these 
from  being  subjected  to  a  search  or  visitation* 
when  ordered  by  the  Captain  of  a  vessel  belonging 
to  the  public  navy  of  a  belligerent  state.  He 
likewise  concluded  peace  with  France  and  Spain 
(Oct.  4.  8). 

Sweden  had.extricated  herself  without  loss  from 
the  war  which  Gnstavus  111.  had  imprudently 
commenced.  That  Prince  had  succeeded  in  ex- 
tending  the  royal  prerogative,   and  making  the 
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Diet  adopt  tbe  ftindARieiitsl  act  of  rnuon  »ni  t- 
cnrity  (March  29.  1792),  Testing  in  b\m^  ttf 
right  of  making  war  and  peace,  which  accordiiK  u 
the  fonner  order  oF  thingH,  he  could  only  pXFm-f 
with  the  concoirence  of  the  States.  Beiiu;  ff- 
dotred  with  an  ardent  and  heroic  character,  hr  hul 
propoeed  to  march  at  the  head  of  Uie  annicB  wh-r*^ 
Loaig  XVI.  had  set  on  foot ;  bnt  he  fell  the  ticus 
of  a  coDspiiacy  formed  bjr  the  diacontcBied  nobin. 
learing  hia  son  a  minor. 

Hie  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  SndNmanta,  di- 
riog  the  minority  of  GnstBTos  IV.,  ma  infestni  ^ 
jealsiuiea  and  intrignca  ;  while  the  finanecK,  viii-': 
were  under  bad  management,  fell  gradnally  mta  t 
state  of  disorder.  The  policy  of  the  Regent  wai  lir 
cidedly  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The  yonDi: 
King  himself  assnmed  the  rrins  of  ^omuatr' 
(November  I.  1796).  Althongh  he  Ind  eatrr-i 
int«  the  league  of  the  North,  formed  by  Pkd  I. 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  maritime  rig bta  cf  on- 
tral  States,  be  acceded  shortly  after  u>  ibe  of<>- 
site  system,  to  which  Alexander  L  had  dedacrJ 
himself  favonrahle. 

Christian  VII.  had  leigoed  in  DeninaA  un.-f 
1766;  but  for  the  last  twenty  yeara,  the  Rinrr 
Royal  and  Count  BenistorfF  had  been  at  Ae  bni 
of  bis  councils.     Under  their   adminiatiatiaa.  t)v 
kingdom  flourished 
not  for  an  instant  be 
by  the  vexations  tre 
l)ad  met  with  un  th 
WHS  ihe  first  of  the 
ed  the  African  slart 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THB  MILITARY  PREPONDERANCE  OF  FRANCE  UN- 
DER THE  SWAT  OF  NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 

A.  D.  1802—1810. 

In  the  period  on  wbicb  we  are  now  entering,  and 
whicb  comprehends  eight  years,  we  shall  6nd  Na^ 
poleon  Buonaparte  demoting  bis  unremitting  efforts 
to  a  threefold  prcject,  the  object  of  which  was  to  se- 
cure for  himself  the  empire  of  the  world.  The  first 
of  these  was  to  render  the  monarchical  gOTemment 
hereditary  in  his  family,  preparatory  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  universal  despotism ;  the  next  was  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  France  ;  and  the  last  to 
surround  that  country,  not  with  a  multitude  of  Re- 
publics as  the  Directory  had  done,  but  with  a 
number  of  petty  monarchies,  the  existence  of  which 
abonld  be  so  amalgamated  with  his  own  dynasty, 

M  2 
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that  they  miwt  stand  or  fall  with  it.  We  shall  iad 
him  keeping  these  projects  incessantly  in  riev,  « 
that  every  step  which  he  took  towards  the  accots- 
plishment  of  the  one,  was  calculated  at  the  ause 
time  to  advance  the  other  two. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  1801,  a  eomici],  com- 
posed of  450  deputies  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic, 
was  assembled  at  Lyons,  in  order  to  deliberate  e 
to  the  changes  to  be  made  in  the  constitod^m, 
which  was  assimilated  more  and  more  to  the  mo- 
narchical  form.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Prende&- 
cy  of  the  Republic  was  conferred  on  Boonapart? 
(January  26.  1802),  under  the  title  of  the  liaiioa 
Republic, 

Notwithstanding  the  eiisy  triumph  which  tKi- 
constitution  of  the  year  Eight  had  gained^  by  dis- 
solving the  Legislative  Body  of  France,  dii^ensi^^a 
was  not  long  in  breaking  out  among  its  member*: 
and  an  opposition  was  formed  which,  caDdemIM^i 
to  silence,  had  no  other  means  of  manifest!]^  it- 
self, than  by  secretly  thwarting  the  views  of  tb« 
government.  There  was,  however,  another  op- 
position which  appeared  among  the  menibera  ct 
the  tribunate,  and  which  greatly  irritated  Biiob«- 
parte,  by  openly  attacking  his  projects  of  l^ri^U- 
tion.  The  period  had  now  arrived,  when  one>fir^ 
part  of  the  members  of  these  two  bodies  were  w 
retire.  But  the  new  constitution,  in  settlinf  thi« 
pai'tial  alteration,  were  divided  as  to  die  mode  ol 
proceeding ;  or  rather  it  was  the  general  opiakm, 
that  the  ex- members  should  be  determined  by  \vi* 
This  temporary  vacancy  furnished  Buonaparte  witli 
a  pretext  for  getting  rid  of  all  those  whose  pre* 
seuce  bad  laid  him  under  any  sort  of  restraint   A 
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decree  of  the  Conservative  Senate,  of  the  22d  Ven- 
toee,  in  the  year  Ten  (March  13.  1802),  tamed  oat 
twenty  of  the  tribunes,  and  sixty  of  the  legislators ; 
and  supplied  their  places  with  members  taken  from 
the  lists  formed  by  the  Electoral  Colleges  of  the 
Departments.  *  Having  thus  discovered  what  ad* 
vantages  might  accrue  to  him  from  an  institntion 
which  Sieyes  had  contrived  for  balancing  the  autho- 
rity of  the  government,  from  that  moment  he  con- 
verted the  Senate  into  an  instrument  for  sanction- 
ing his  own  usurpations. 

A  notification  from  the  French  ambassador  in 
Switzerland  announced  that  the  Valais  should  hence- 
forth form  an  Independent  Republ ic  ( April  3).  The 
inhabitants  had  not  requested  this  favour ;  it  was 
granted  to  them  because  Buonaparte  wished  to  get 
possession  of  the  Simplon,  preparatory  to  the  union 
of  that  country  with  France.  The  second  decree  of 
the  New  Constitution  of  the  6th  Floreal  ( April  26.), 
granted  a  general  amnesty  to  all  emigrants  who 
should  return  within  the  space  of  three  months, 
and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  All  their  pro- 
perty that  remained  unsold  was  restored  to  them, 
except  the  forests.  About  a  thousand  individnals 
were  excepted  from  this  act  of  justice  which 
strengthened  the  authority  of  Buonaparte  by  con- 
ciliating the  public  opinion  in  his  favour. 

Immediately  after  this,  Buonaparte  submitted  to 
the  Tribunate  and  the  Legislative  Body  a  plan  for  the 
institution  of  a  Legion  of  Honour  (May  10.)  This 
Legion  was  to  be  composed  of  fifteen  cohorts  of  Dig- 
nitaries for  life.  The  First  Consul  was  the  Chief  of 
the  Legion ;  each  cohort  was  to  be  composed  of 

^  Mignct,  chifli  xiv. 
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n^ven  GibqcI  Offioen,  twenty  ComiDUidantR.  tbiftf 

Officer!,  and  three  bandred  Legionanes.   The  o^ 

ject  of  Bv^onaparte  evidently  waa  to  establisb  i 

qew  aristocracy.     Bat  the  minda  of  the  Coq&'^ 

weie  ao  little  prepared  for  this  propoaition,  r  <i 

ao  contrary  waa  it  to  the  repablican  ideas  «nui 

^hiph  they  were  atill  imbued,  that  it  passed  but 

by  a  rery  amali  majority,  and  the  First  Coos^ 

thought  proper  to  delay  canytng  it  into  execntioc.  * 

For  some  time  the  First  Consul  had  been  b 

negociation  with  Pope  Piua  VII.  on  the  al^in  of 

religion.     He  had  adjusted  a  Concordat  with  bi 

llolineas,  subjecting  public  worship  to  the  mp^r^ 

intendance  of  ten  prelates  of  the  highest  rank,  isa 

fifty  bishops.     This  famous  Concordat  waa  mzne^ 

ft  Paris  (July  15.),  and  ratified  at  Rome  (Ao^. 

15*)  1801.     It  waa  afterwards  eabmitted  for  ti«e 

acceptance  of  the  French  nation,  and  adopted  by  & 

▼ery  great  majority.  The  Sabbath  and  the  lourgraai 

festivals  were  restored ;  and  from  this  date  the  rt^ 

vemment  ceased  to  follow  the  decennary  syst«rn;. 

This  was  the  first  abandonment  of  the  RcpaUicaia 

calendar*     Buonaparte  hoped  to  attach   to  his- 

aelf  the  sacerdotal  party,  the  order  moat  disposed 

for  passive  obedience  ;  and  in  thia  maBna-  to  b^- 

lance  the  clergy  against  the  Royalists,  and  the  Pop« 

against  the  interests  of  the  Coalition.     The  C«r- 

oordat  was  ratified  with  great  pomp  in  the  fhvrh 

of  Notre  Dame  by  the  Senate,  the   LegisiatiTc 

Body,  the  Tribune,  and  the  public  functionaries 

The  Fiiat  Consul  appeared  in  the  ancient  ooors 

carriage,  with  all  the  drcnmstancea  and  etiqaetie  ^' 

royalty,  f 

•  Mignet,  disp  ]tfV.  f  Ibid. 
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Another  law  of  the  Constitation  of  the  80th  of 
Floreal  (May  20.),  sanctioned  the  Slave  Trade  in 
the  colonies  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  and  in  die  French  colonies  situated  be* 
yond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  By  this  law,  how- 
erer,  slavery  was  not  restored  in  St  Domingo. 
That  colony  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ne- 
groes, who,  after  having  massacred  the  Whites,  and 
committed  barbarities  which  surpass  even  those  of 
the  French  Revolution,  had  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing their  independence.  After  the  preliminaries 
signed  at  London,  Buonaparte  had  sent  an  expe- 
dition to  that  Island,  having  on  board  40,000  men, 
commanded  by  his  brother-in-law  Genc^l  Le  Clerc. 
On  their  arrival  at  St  Domingo,  the  French  took 
possession  of  the  town  of  Cape  Francois,  which  was 
the  seat  of  government,  as  well  as  of  several  other 
places.  Tonssaint  L'Ouverture,  originally  a  slave, 
and  raised  to  be  the  Chief  of  theBlacks,  then  gave  in 
bis  submission ;  but  General  Le  Clerc,  having  after- 
wards arrested  him,  had  him  conveyed  to  France , 
where  he  died.  This  circumstance  excited  the  Blacks 
to  a  new  revolt  under  the  command  of  Christophey 
the  relative  and  friend  of  Toussaint ;  and  after  a 
bloody  war,  France  lost  this  valuable  colony^  to- 
gether  with  a  numerous  army  and  many  commer- 
cial advantages. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
the  Tribunate,  purged  of  its  Republican  members, 
aigni6ed  a  wish  that  some  pledge  of  national  gra- 
titude should  be  offered  to  General  Buonaparte. 
The  Conservative  Senate  then  nominated  him  Fuvt 
Consul  for  ten  years.  When  this  decree  of 
the  Senate  was  announced  to  him,  he  could  not 
conceal  his  chagrin;  and  that  he  might  not  b^ 
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Qompelfed  to  iu;eq>t  a  &?oiur  wUeh  he  diadaiaed^ 
be  demmded  that  the  decision  of  tho  Senate  ahoidd 
1^  eabniitted  for  the  tanction  of  the  people.  The 
two  other  Consnla  were  reeolFed  to  consolt  the 
nation  (and  this  was  the  only  occasion  in  which  they 
OFer  acted  on  their  own  anthori^),  not  aa  to  the 
decree  of  the  Senate^  bat  on  the  qaestion  whether 
Buonaparte  should  be  elected  Oonsol  for  life.  Out 
of  3,577,379»  of  which  the  primary  Asaembly  wm 
compoaed»  3,568,885  Toted  in  the  affirmatiFe,  and 
^ly  8,494  in  the  negative.  Agreeably  to  this 
expression  of  the  public  Toice,  the  Senate  pro* 
^imed  Buonaparte  First  Consul  for  life  ( Aofgost 
?.  1802.) 

Two  days  after,  the  third  decree  of  the  Senate 
of  the  16th  Thermidor,  brought  the  goTeranent 
atill  nearer  the  monarchical  fbrm,  by  granting  to 
^e  First  Consul  great  ioflnenoe  OTor  the  Elec* 
toral  Assemblies,  with  the  power  of  ratifying  tra^ 
tiea»  granting  pardons^  nominating  aenatoia  with* 
out  presentation,  appointing  the  Presidents  of  the 
Electoral  Assembli^  adding  to  the  number  of 
their  members,  and  eren  proclaimii^  Jiis  owa 
ceasor.  The  Tribunate,  which  still  appeared 
what  formidable,  was  reduced  to  fifty  membaia. 

S^KJi,  in  the  apace  of  two  years,  was  the  pn>- 
gress  of  usurpation  and  despotism.  In  the  course 
of  1802,  the  reunion  of  three  diflbrent  countries 
%o  France  was  either  accomplished,  or  in  a  state 
of  preparation.  The  first  was  that  of  the  Island 
of  Elba,  of  which  the  Kings  of  Naples  and  Sar- 
dinia  had  resignc^d  their  rights ;  the  second  was 
4iat  of  Piedmont,  which  Frakice  had  occupied  since 
\  Deoember  1798 ;  and  lastly,  on  die  death  of 

linand,  Duke  of  P$rm^  his  estates  were  taken 
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posMflrion  of  by  France,  us  haring  derolred  to  het 
in  virtae  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid  (Mar.  21. 180I)» 
flJthoTig^  they  were  not  annexed  to  that  conntty 
till  1808.  These  acqnisitions  were  made,  on  the 
political  principle  arowed  by  Buonaparte,  which 
allowed  erery  thing  to  be  done  that  treaties  did 
not  expreesly  forbid. 

The  peace  of  Campo  Formio  had  recognised  the 
r)gbt  of  Switzeriand  to  form  a  constitntion  for  hei> 
•elf ;  and  Aloys  Reding,  happening  to  be  in  Paris  a- 
bont  the  end  of  1801,  bad  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  First  Consul  for  the  re-establishment  of  demo* 
cracy  in  the  petty  cantons.  From  that  time  two  pan> 
ties  rose  who  had  long  been  kept  down  by  fotce;  and 
Switzerland  experienced  a  series  of  rerolntions,  in 
which  the  Unionists  or  aristocratic  party,  and  the 
Federalists  or  democratic,  alternately  had  the  ai^> 
cendancy.  At  length  a  new  Cottstitntion,  mor^ 
aristocratic  iii  its  principles,  was  submitted  for 
the  approbation  of  the  people.  It  was  accepted 
by  72,453  citizens,  and  rejected  by  92,428 ;  brit 
aa  167,172  indiridnals,  who  liad  a  right  to  t'ote, 
had  disdained  to  exercise  that  privilege,  the  Hel- 
▼etic  Senate  had  the  effrontery  to  reckon  all  the 
absentees  among  the  acceptors  ;  and  the  new  ctht- 
atitution  was  introduced  (July  3.)  as  having  b#0n 
'sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the  people.  BtM- 
naparte  had  given  the  Swiss  to  undentend,  thitt 
he  relied  on  their  willingness  to  be  united  to 
FVance;  but,  as  the  Helvetic  government  made 
tf  pretence  of  not  comprehending  that  invitit- 
tton,  he  withdrew  his  troops  from  Switzerland 
(July  20.)  ^  This  was  the  signal  for  a  civil  war. 
The  democratic  cantons,  who  were  aasembled  at 
SchweitZy  restored  the  ancient  confederation,  to 
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which  most  of  the  old  cantoiis  aceeded.   Hie  cen- 
tral goyemment,  having  no  other  sqyport  than  t^e 
new  cantons,  and  seeing  theniael?eB  auacked  erfu 
in  their  own  terntories,  importiuied  the  aaartf-^ 
of  the  First  ConsaL     A  French  anny,  under  'J^ 
command  of  Ney,  entered  Switzerland,  and  re- 
established the  government  which  was  reco— Bgst> 
ed  by  the  First  ConsoL     Boooapwte  consmxxtr*^ 
himself  an  arbiter  between  the  two  pardei,  sy\ 
summoned  a  Helvetic  Council  at  Paris  (Fek  V-- 
1803),  and  proclaimed  the  constitattoQ  of  Switr^r- 
land,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Act  cfMmhen' 
Switzerland  thus  became  a  federative  Repair >, 
composed  of  nineteen  sovereign   cantons,     i '  * 
constitution  of  each  was  more  or  less  denocr&nr 
but  the  equality  of  the  dtiasens  formed  the  ba»^  t' 
them  all.    Once  a  year,  a  Diet  was  to  aasembW  c 
one  of  the  six  principal  cities  in  Switseriand  m  r-^ 
.tation.    In  these  the  Landadnman,  or  chief  bst- 
trate  of  the  district,  was  to  prende.     The  tr^' 
Landamman,  M.  Louia  d'Affiry,  waa  noniaated  '-^j 
Buonaparte. 

Buonaparte  played  a  conspicaom  part  m  the  i>^- 
gociations  for  indemnifying  those  prmoes  wiw  ^^ ' 
lost  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  pooseaaions,  I  * 
the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  It  in^ 
hei  in  concert  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  ^  \  > 
were  the  principal  arbiters  in  this  important  a&  * 

Without  here  entering  into  the  details  of  thr^* 
negociations,  we  shall  merely  observe,  that  the  ma.-* 
obstacle  which  had  impeded  the  negotiaiioBii  r: 
Ratisbon  being  removed  by  the  treaties  wiwii 
France  concluded  on  this  occasion,  the  dcpal8X^  ii 
came  to  a  final  conclusion,  known  by  the  name  i*^' 
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tbe  Rsem  (<Nr  ReiolatioM)  ^Oi  Deputation  (Pfh. 
S5. 180S),  by  which  the  anangemeat  regarding  in- 
denmitiea  and  territorial  exchiuigea  was  brought  to 
a  determiiiatioii* 

The  war  between  France  and  Great  Britain  waa 
tenewed  in  1803.  Pbblic  opmion  in  England  had 
deckrod  against  the  peace  oif  Aooi^ne,  which  waa 
hf  no  means  fisToarable  to  her,  considering  the  sa* 
criliees  which  she  had  made.'  Tlie  British  ministry 
repented  for  baring  agreed  to  the  snrrender  of  Malta 
and  the  Cape  of  G<mi  Hope.  They  delayed  the 
natovation  of  Malta  nnder  pretext  that  the  gaa» 
xaatees  had  not  been  granted  without  restriction. 
The  arbitrsry  and  yiolent  acts  which  Buonaparte 
iiad  commiued  since  the  peace;  and  above  aH 
the  annexation  of  Piedmont  to  France,  famish* 
0d  a  second  motive  for  not  eracuating  an  iriand 
ao  important  6pom  its  positioD.  After  a  very  spi* 
flited  negociationy  Grrat  Britain  offered  to  restore 
Malta  to  its  own  inhabitaats,  and  to  acknowledge 
it  aa  an  independent  State ;  only  for  the  tenn  of 
ten  years,  however,  and  on  condition  that  tbe  King 
of  Naples  would  cede  Lampedosa.  The  French 
troops  were  to  evacuate  the  Batsviaa  and  Swiss 
Republics.  On  these  terms  England  would  re- 
cognise the  Italian  and  Ligurian  Republics,  and 
the  King  of  Etruria.  His  Migesty  of  Sardinia  was 
to  receive  aa  adequate  territorial  prevision  in  Italy. 
The  fimt  Gonsal  haring  rejected  this  ultimatum, 
war  waa  declared  (May  18.  180S),and  Buona- 
parte violated  tbe  law  of  natiens  by  arresting  and 
detaining  aa  hostagea  all  the  English  who  were 
travelling  or  raaiding  in  France. 

Cfaaries  IV.,  King  of  Spain,  by  the  treaty  of  St 

▼OL.  III.  w  5 
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UdefoQio,  had  ceded  Ldamiia  to  Fanoe.    Vihtm 
this  newB  wriTed  in  Amme^  it  spread  oo— tgraa 
tiopi  in  the  Republic  of  the  Unitod  Statea.     Pn^ 
aident  Jefferson  felt  great  relactanoe  in  cooaentiDg 
to  oppose,  hy  a  military  forca*  the  entiy  of  the 
French  into  a  country  which  would  giva  tlien  the 
.command  of  the  Mississippi.     The  party,  who  6^- 
voored  a  anion  and  friendly  aUianet  with  Snglaad, 
|md  to  which  the  President  did  not  belong,  waa  on 
(the  point  «f  gaining  the  ascendancy.    In  tet  aiate 
fif  things,  Baonaparte«  who  perceived  thai  either 
ihe  English  or  the  Americans  would  prevent  him 
from  gettbg  possession  of  Losdsiana,  sold  it  to  the 
-United  States  of  Amenea  for  sixty  milEona  of 
fkancs,  by  atrsaty  signed  at  Paris  (S^  90. 1803). 
A  French  army,  whidi  was  asaenihled  in  the 
JBatavian  RepnbUc  under  the  oaaunand  of  Ge» 
aeral  Mortier,  was  daapaSched  inimediaiwly  after 
the  declaration  of  war,  to  occupy  tin  £leetorate 
pf  Hanover,  the  patrimoaisl  dominions  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain.     The  Govenment  of  thai  oesnip 
|ry  concluded  a  capiinlatioa  at  Sublingen  (Jama  S.)^ 
in  virtue  of  which  the  native  troopa  retired  b^* 
fond  the  Elbe,  while  the  French  army  were  sa 
occupy  the  country  and  ita  fortresses,  and  be  Bsain- 
laiaed  by  the  inhabitsats.     They  likewise  look 
possession  of  Cuzharen  and  Relarimtel,  belonging 
^  the  city  of  Hambuig.    The  Gehnen  Enpise^ 
^hich  had  the  morlifieatioii  of  seemg  iti 
^regulated  hy  two  foreign  powna,  did  net 
pmtest  against  this  violation  of  its  temtory.    Bno>^ 
mpariai  deoaived  in  las  expeetaftion  ef  lendensg 
she  Cabinet  of  London  coii^lianti  aanuUed  tiM 
#«piMtlBtien  of  Sohljngen,  and  osdeced  Moriiev  to 
ttsck  Count  Walmoden,  who  commanded  the  Ha- 
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ftorermn  anby.  The  latter,  however,  laid  down 
their  arms,  in  conseqaence  of  a  convention  which 
waa  signed  at  Artlenberg  (July  5).  After  these 
proceedings,  the  months  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser 
were  immediately  blockaded  by  an  English  sqna^ 
dron,  which  prevented  the  invaders  from  benefit^ 
iiig  by  the  navigatioh  of  those  rivers. 

England  had  generously  offered  to  acknowledge 
the  neatrality  of  Holland,  provided  she  conld  get 
the  French  troops  to  evacuate  her  territory.  Thia 
■Maswe,  however,  -proved  disastrous  in  its  resuh 
for  the  Republic.  Buonaparte  laid  them  undeff 
•bligation  to  maintain  a  body  of  34,000  men, 
both  French  and  Bataviana ;  and  to  famish  five 
flUpe  of  war  and  five  frigates,  with  a  number  off 
ttmaports  and  sloops  of  war,  for  conveying  to  Eng- 
land 61,000  men  and  4000  horaes.  After  the  coiH 
obaion  of  peace  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
(Oct.  8.  1801),  Buonaparte  had  withdrawn  hie 
tiwips  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  but,  by  m 
Ibfoed  interfHretation  of  the  treaty  of  Florence,  he 
pfetended  that  he  had  aright  to  send  them  back  wfaen-i 
ever  he  ahoukl  happen  to  be  at  war  with  England. 
Ferdfiaand  IV.  was  obliged  to  succumb ;  and  in 
cooaequence  of  an  arrangement  with  General  St 
Cyr  (June  25.  1803),  the  French  again  took  pos-i 
eeanon  of  Abruazi. 

The  loss  of  Trinidad,  and  the  selling  of  Louisiana! 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  had  created  nor 
naall  ooohMm  between  the  Court  of  Madrid  and 
Baonaparte.  Already  had  he  brought  an  army  near 
t*  Bayonne,  which,  under  the  command  of  General 
Aflgereau,  threatened  Spain.  She,  however,  sue-< 
ceeded.in  evading  the  stoim.  As  it  was  of  much 
importance  for  her  to  avoid  war  with  England,  and 
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OB  the  other  hand,  m  BwMiapiite  had  mora  Mrd 
of  money  than  of  ships,  oipeciaUy  ooonderiD^  tbc 
nolnreof  the  attack  which  lie  meditated  vpoo  Eor- 
land*  it  was  agreed  by  a  aecret  treaty  fiigaed 
al  Madrid  (Oct.  SO.),  thai  CImrleo  IV.  dbooki 
adbatitate  money,  inatead  of  the  anoooon  vkch 
the  nature  of  hia  former  engagement  booMl  him  to 
focniah.  The  amount  of  thia  aobaidy  k  not  o^ 
cially  known.  The  hopea  which  this  Monamh  KftJ 
entertained  of  escaping  from  the  war  wera  mdlj 
diaappointed.  He  was  diogged  into  k  iwaidi 
the  end  of  the  following  year. 

Portugal  likewiae  purcluMed  her  nenmlity,  bf  i 
conTention  which  waa  aigned  betwoMt  Goktu 
Lannea  Buonaparte  a  miniaier  at  T  iahon,  amd  Dea 
Manuel  Pinto;  the  contents  of  which  nro  not  knavn 
with  cMtainty. 

From  the  braaking  of  the  peacm  of  ft  miini  tt> 
the  second  war  with  Auatria,  Bnottapnrte  had  ob- 
ployed  himself  about  aproyect  for  eflSwaing  n  ks<i- 
Sng  in  Engkndy  for  which  he  had  mnde  immmir 
preparations.  All  tlie  ahip-caipentam  thiooghoat 
France  wera  put  in  reqnisitiea  for  the  fgnifwirriT 
of  a  flotilla  intended  to  convey  the  hordea  of  tbe 
military  despot  to  the  English  shores.  A  mnlu- 
todinons  army,  called  the  Arm^  of  Mngiomd^  w» 
assembled  on  the  coasts*  eztenaive  caaapo  vcn 
formed,  and  convoys  prepared  for  protcctk^  tM 
transportation  of  these  invadera.  In  Enghmd,  aa- 
der  the  ministry  of  Mr  Pitt,  ngonmo  HMaawv* 
of  defence  were  adopted,  hy  aetting  on  foot  n  re* 
gnlar  army  of  180,000  men.  The  Ea^^ah  Ad- 
mirals frequently  horamed  the  Franch  aUppiar, 
and  bombarded  the  towna  situated  i^on  the 
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tu  from  this  there  did  not  happen  any  result  of 
iportance. 

St  Lscia,  St  Peter,  Miqnelon,  and  Tobago,  as 
«o  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Demerara,  Essequibo, 
uJ  B€»rbice,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1803.  General 
rM'hambean,  who  had  succeeded  Jjb  Clerc,  con- 
nded  a  capitulation  at  St  Domingo,  with  Dee- 
lines  the  Black  Chief,  for  the  evacuation  of  Cape 
ran^oia  ;  bat  as  the  English  Admiral  Duckworth 
ockaded  it  by  sea,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender 
ith  hie  whole  army,  which  was  transported  to 
norland.  Dessalines,  thus  relieyed  from  the  French, 
'oclaimed  the  independence  of  St  Domingo,  or 
if"  island  of  Hayti,  of  which  he  assumed  the  go- 
Tnment,  under  the  title  of  Governor- General,  for 

Meantime,  the  plan  of  Bnonaparte  fwdisengaging 
'.mself  from  those  political  restraints  which  fetter- 
i  his  ambition,  was  growing  to  maturity.  Three 
irtiea  divided  France— «the  Royalists,  the  Sya- 
tnatic  Republicans,  and  the  Jacobins.  Of  the 
vo  firai»  the  one  had  always  entertained  hopes  that 
nonaiMtfte  would  recall  the  Bourbons ;  and  the 
tiuT,  that  the  moment  was  approaching  when 
lie  liberty  would  take  the  place  of  despotism. 
iMneral  Merean  was  regotded  as  the  head  of  tbia 
arty,  if  his  character  had  at  all  made  him  a  pro- 
Hf  peracm  to  play  an  active  game  in  puUic  afiair^ 
>uona^aTte»  who  desired  neither  King  nor  Re- 
•]l>lic,  was  convinced  that  he  could  only  arrive  at 
in  pafpose  by  attaching  to  himself  tins  Jacobim 
arty.  In  order  to  hmpire  them  with  coaidenee^ 
e  felt.^Ml  it  waa  necessary  la  give  them  a  pledges 

h2 
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thk  vw^  10  be  eontimially  at  jwnauot  wi&  tbe 
other  two  psitiesy  which  they  eipially  deiailie^ 
Boonaparte  resolTed  to  mia  Moiliii,  vhcse 

Erincipkt  he  mlstimted,  and  whose  glory  echpsr^ 
it  own.  By  a  tiarae  of  iatrignea  aad  eapieife»  tb« 
Police  enticed  PichegrBv  George  Cadowbl,  tad 
other  Royalist  Chie^  iato  Fraaoe ;  hy  mikns 
them  believe  that  the  tiaie  waa  now  ooom  for  re- 
eBtabliBhing  royalty,  and  that  Moreaa  wovkl  phc^ 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  eat^riae.  Pidiar:* 
twice  saw  hia  old  friend  Moiaaa,  who  refaaicl  i« 
take  any  part  in  a  plot  against  the  Govaraaiefit ; 
hat  he  waa  reluctant  to  betray  thia  exoelleat  oos. 
whom  Buonaparte  haled,  aad  who  iMd  basa  ex- 
cepted by  name  from  the  general  aasaeaty.  H.^ 
iilenoe  waa  aaffident  to  entangle  him  in  apiate&'i- 
ed  conspiracy,  with  which  the  tribnnak  rtMoamir^-^ 
Pichegni  was  strangled  in  priM» ;  and  thcn^  thr 
ianocence  of  Moreaa  waa  frdly  eelabiiahed,  t'^  • 
Baonaparte  demanded  hia  death*  By  a  kbd  d 
agreement,  the  jadgea  consoited  to  eondeaBa  bia 
to  two  years  imprisonment ;  bat  the  fanmBiiafi<?a 
which  ^is  trial  had  caosed  amoog  the  peopls  s:^: 
in  the  army,  oonnaoed  Baonaparte  that  the  pn^ 
aence  of  his  enemy,  erea  in  prison,  nigfat  baooir^ 
dangeroas  to  him ;  aad  he  waa  iiititsaeiy  hsprv- 
when  Moreaa  prefened  a  ndoatary  cxilai.  Tti^» 
great  General,  the  moat  rirtaoaa  of  all  tiie  Be- 
pablicaas,  betook  himself  to  America. 

The  trial  of  Morean  incensed  the  RapoUaans. 
But  the  commission  of  a  second  crime  waa  ae- 
cesmry  to  render  Boouaparte  the  object  of  rut- 
cimtioit  to  the  Royalists,  and  to  every  man  af  pnts- 
ripla.    He  had  madt  a  prapoaal  to  Low  XVI11-, 
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and  die  princM  of  Ub  hoiuey  to  obtdn  their  reniin- 
ciation  of  the  throne  of  France,  in  lien  of  an  esta- 
blishment  which  he  offered  to  them  npon  the  coart 
of  Barbary.     The  Bonrbons  replied  to  this  strange 
propooal  with  dignity  and  moderation.     One  of 
them,  the  Duke  d*£nghien,  was  living  peaceably 
in  the  castle  of  Ettenhiem  in  Swabia.     Without 
respect  to  the  law  of  nationsy  Bnonaparte,  violat- 
ing^   the  territory  of  the  Elector  of  Baden  and  of 
the  Germanic  body,  caused  that  young  prince  to 
be  carried  away  by  force  (March  15.  1804).     He 
waa  dragged  to  Vincennes,  where  he  was  tried  by 
a  commission^  declared  a  conspirator,  and  shot 
(March.  21.)     Murat,  the  brother-in-law  of  Buo- 
naparte, and  General  Hnllin,  were  the  principal 
instruments  in  this  foul  deed.     The   Emperor 
Francis,  Alexander,  and  the  King  of  Sweden,  pro- 
tested with  indignation  against  this  outrage  on  the 
German  Empire.    The  greater  part  of  the  PHnces 
of  Germany  would  not  allow  the  French  emigrants 
to  scjonm  longer  in  their  States*     Austria  and 
Fkxusia  alone  afforded  them  an  asylum. 

This  last  crime  pared  the  way  for  Buonaparte 
to  ascend,  the  throne.     France  had  scarely  reco- 
vered from  the  stupor  into  which  she  had  been 
plonged  by  the  judicial  murder  of  a  Bourbon,  when 
the  ConsenratiTe  Senate,  who  had  perceived  that 
the  best  way  to  please  Buonaparte  was  not  to  wait 
till  be  should  make  his  wishes  known  to  them,  prfr* 
■enlsd  an  address,  inviting  him  to  complete  the 
instftutions  necessary  for  tranquillizing  the  State 
(March  S7)«     At  this  signal  of  flattery,  many  of 
the  Orders  of  the  State  were  eager  to  express  their 
deahie  that  the  power  which  was  rested  in  Buona- 
pirtS)  abonld  bs  OQaferred  on  him  by  a  berafitary 
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title.  One  month  waa  allowed  lo  elapse,  for  pn^ 
paring  the  public  nsind  for  the  reanlt.  It  waa  then 
that  the  First  Consul,  in  replying  to  the  addma  of 
the  Senate,  detired  these  Orders  to  explain  ihein- 
aelvee  more  clearly.  The  Tribunate  took  Uie  merit 
«f  anticipating  this  explanation,  by  voting  the  re* 
eatabliahment  of  hereditary  monarchy  in  favour  of 
Buonaparte  and  his  family  (April  30.)  The  Senate, 
not  wishing  to  be  behind  in  complaisance!  acceded 
to  the  desire ;  and  a  decree  of  that  Body  declared 
Buonaparte  Emperor  of  the  French  (May^  18.) ; 
conferring  on  him  the  Imperial  dignity,  to  be  he- 
reditary in  himself,  and  his  lawful  or  adopted  sona, 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  dangfatera ;  and  fiuling  the 
males,  to  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Louis,  and  their 
nale  descendants. 

The  same  decree  of  the  Senate  made  aewal 
important  changes  in  the  con8titntion»  with  the 
view  of  rendering  it  perfectly  monarchicaU  Bao- 
Bi^iarte  accepted  the  dignity  whiek^  had  been  oon- 
lened  on  him.  He  only  asked,  that  the  nation 
should  be  consulted  upon  the  question  oi  faeiud!^ 
lary  right.  Wishing  to  legalise  tlua  uanrpasioa  in 
the  eyes  of  the  vulgar ;  -he  invited  the  aovevngn 
Pontiff  to  Paris  to  crown  him.  This  oei^aaoBy 
took  place  in  the  Church  of  Notra*Dame  (Dec*  2. 
1804) ;  and  contrary  to  the  general  etwfcoas,  Biaoa^ 
nait^  pot  the  crown  on  hia  own  head,  after  which 
be  plaoed  it  upon  that  of  hia  spouse*  Sohm  witaka 
afterwards,  in  opening  the  Sessien  af  the  Legiala- 
tive  Body,  he  solemnly  declared,  that,  aa  he  waa 
aatisfied  with  his  grandeni^  he  would  mdke  no 
more  additions  to  the  Empire. 

The  base  transaction  of  Slat  March  waa  fbUow^ 
id  n|i>  hy  an  ezchanga  of  vary  vi(46nt  kttai%  ha* 
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«reeii  the  Ramiaa  amliassador  at  Fans,  and  the 
ninister  of  Buonaparte.    In  addition  to  the  indig- 
lation  which  that  event  had  excited  in  Alexander, 
md  ivhich  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  notes  of  the 
French  minister  were  not  calculated  to  diminish  ; 
here  was  a  diflsatisfftction,  on  account  of  the  non-exe* 
zutioQ  of  many  of  the  conditions  agreed  to  in  the 
treaty  of  10th  October  1801.   Alexander  demand- 
ed,   that  the  French  troops  should  be  withdrawn 
from    the  kingdom  of  Naples;  that  Buonaparte 
shoiikl  concert  with  him  as  to  the  principles  upon 
which  the  afiairs  of  Italy  were  to  be  regulated ; 
that  without  delay  he  should  indemnify  the  Kinff 
of  Sardinia,  and  evacuate  Hanover  (July  27*  1804.) 
To  these,  Buonaparte  only  replied  by  recrimina- 
tiona^  when  the  two  Courts  recalled  their  respec- 
tive  anihassadors.     The  Emperor  had  not  waited 
for  tins  opportunity  to  employ  means  for  setting 
honnda  to  the  ambition  of  Buonaparte.     By  the 
declarations  interchanged  betwixt  the  Courts  of  St 
Petersburg  and  Berlin  (May  3.  and  24.)  it  was 
agreed,  that  they  should  not  allow  the  French 
troopa  in  Germany  to  go  beyond  the  frontier  of 
Hanover ;  and  that^  should  this  happen,  each  of 
theae  two  Courts  should  employ  40,000  men  to 
repel  such  an  attempt.     The   Plrussian  declara- 
tion added,  moreover,  that  there  should  be  no  dis- 
pute aa  to  the  countries  situated  to  the  west  of  the 
VVeaer.     Not  content  with  having  thus  provided 
for  the  security  of  the  North  of  Germany,  the  £m- 
])eror  Alexander  immediately  concerted  measures 
with  Austria,  with  the  view  of  opposing  a  barrier 
to  the  usurpations  of  France.    Declarations,  in  the 
shape  of  a  convention,  were  exchanged  between 
tbeae  two  Courts  before  the  end  of  the  year ;  and 
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lliey  agreed  to  set  on  foot  an  wnaof  of  350,000  mn, 
Tlie  maritime  war,  like  that  of  1803,  wan  Unit- 
ed to  threats,  and  immenae  preparations  on  li^ 
part  of  Buonapartei  add  on  the  part  oi  Sir  SidDrr 
Smith,  to  attempt  preventing  the  imioD  of  ib^ 
French  fleet,  or  for  burning  their  shipping  in  tbciiir 
own  porta.  The  English  took  possesaioa  of  tbe 
Datcb  colony  of  Surinam  (May  4.) ;  and  toward*^ 
the  end  of  the  year  commenced  hostilities  a* 
gainst  Spain. 

The  first  six  months  of  the  year  1605  were  mark- 
ed hy  new  usurpations  on  the  part  of  Booaapane  ui 
Italy  (1.)  A  decree  of  the  Estates  of  the  Itahan  i> 
public  assembled  at  Paris  (Mar.  18w),  piockuis^' 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  King  of  Italy;  and  it  »^ 
Btipulated  that  he  should  remit  thai  crown  to  ot«> 
of  his  legitimate  or  adopted  boqs»  ao  aoo&  as  th* 
foreign  troops  should  hava  evacsated  the  kinrixto 
of  Naples  (where  there  were  no  foretgners  eace^t 
the  French  troops),  the  Seven  Islands  and  MitiA . 
and  that  henceforth  the  crowns  of  Franoe  aad  lu ) 
ahould  never  be  united  in  the  saaae  peraon.  Bu  ^ 
naparte  repaired  to  Milan  (May  26.),  whaic  ^ 
was  crowned  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  £aspen>r> 
of  Germany,  who  ware  kings  of  Iialy.  Ensre<:« 
Beauhamais,  the  son  of  the  Empress  Joaephine  ^» 
appointed  his  viceroy.  (2.)  He  confeired  the  pn»- 
cipality  of  Piomhino,  under  the  title  of  a  faereditari 
fief  of  the  French  einpire»  on  Eliza  Bacciochi  ^'* 
sister,  and  her  male  descendants  (May  25.)  JL-* 
completed  the  spoliation  of  the  Honse  of  Bac^o* 
compagni,  to  whom  that  title  and  estate  belosHr- 
•ed,  together  with  the  greater  «part  of  the  Ue  vt 
Elba.  (3.)  The  Senate  and  people  of  the  Lhzn- 
nan  Republic  demanded  roinntarily,  aa  is  sai^i. 
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to  be  imited  to  the  French  Empire.  Their  re- 
qoeet  wee  egreed  to  (June  5.) ;  end  the  terri- 
tory of  thftt  Republic  wee  divided  into  three  de-> 
pertments.  (4.)  The  Republic  of  Lucca  demand- 
ed from  Buonaparte  a  neir  constitution,  and  a 
prince  of  his  fiunily.  By  a  constitutional  statute 
(June  29.),  that  Republic  was  erected  into  a  priiH 
cipality,  under  the  protection  of  France ;  and  con- 
ferred as  a  heredituy  right  on  Felix  Bacciochi,  and 
his  wife  Eliza  Buonaparte.  (5.)  The  States  of 
Parma  seemed  destined  to  be  given  up  by  way  of 
eompensatioa  to  the  King  of  Swdiniay  together 
with  the  territory  of  Genoa;  but  BuonapartOf 
finding  himself  involved  with  the  Emperor  Alex** 
aodery  caused  them  to  be  organiased  according  to 
the  systeln  of  France. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
BOi  to  unite  against  a  conqueror  who  seemed  to 
apply  to  politics  that  maxim  of  the  civil  lawy 
whiefa  makes  ewery  thing  allowable  that  the  laws 
do  not  forbid*  We  have  already  seen  that  Russia 
and  Austria  had  concerted  measufes  for  setting 
howide  to  these  usurpations.  But  it  was  William 
I^tlf  who  was  restored  to  the  British  ministry 
in  the  month  of  May  1804,  that  conceived  the 
phuD  of  the  third  coalition.  Disdaining  the  petty 
nsourees  whieh  the  preceding  ministry  had  em* 
ployed  fi[>r  hanssmg  France,  he  conceived  the  noble 
idea,  of  a  grand  European  League,  for  the  purpoee 
of  reseuiag  from  the  dominion  of  Buonaparte  the 
oooatriee  which  France  had  subdued  since  1792, 
and  for  reducing  that  kingdom  within  its  ancient 
liiDi|s»  With  regard  to  the  territories  which  were 
(o  be  taken  from  France,  he  proposed  arrange^ 
wmntn,  by  meuM  of  whic^  they  might  form  a  barner 
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agaiiMi  her  fatore  projecto  of  agymMlimiHil ;  and 
finally,  to  introdace  iato  Europe  a  geoenl  ■yirtcw  «t 
public  right.  In  fact,  die  plan  of  Mr  Pitt,  which  m 
comnranicated  to  the  Rnaaian  gov»nment  (Jane  Id. 
1805),  was  the  same  as  that  which,  tea  yeaiv  after- 
wards, was  execated  by  the  Giand  AlBaaoe ;  tik- 
ing  this  additional  drcomstance  into  aerooBt,  aaB«^ 
]y,  the  restoration  of  legitimacyt  without  wkxi 
uiey  wonld  only  have  built  their  srheiBea  apos 
the  sand.  If  this  pknfidled  in  1805,  it  was  ogit 
becaose  they  calculated  on  the  paitictpatiaa  of 
Fhissia,  as  an  indispensable  oonditioD ;  which  the? 
did  not  giro  up  when  that  power  had  dadsnd 
her  resolution  to  preserve  her  neutnlity;. 

Here  it  will  be  proper  to  pmi  owt,  in  thnr 
chronological  order,  the  treaties  which  compmid. 
or  were  connected  with,  the  third  rooKticwL  (1.)  A 
treaty  in  form  of  a  declaration  between  tiM  Cmm 
of  St  Petersburg  and  Vienna  (Not.  6,  VW^%  hf 
which  they  engaged  aa  follows : — Rnssia  to  1^  frsi 
1 15,000  men,  and  Austria  235,000;  with  the  viev, 
not  of  effecting  a  counter>revolntioB  in  Fiance^  be: 
of  prayenting  the  further  usurpataona  of  Dnsni 
parte,  and  obtaining  the  raatoration  of  the  Kaf  oi 
Sardinia,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  ths 
heir  of  the  House  of  Est^,  to  their  own  piupsiPii 
in  Italy ;  or  to  obtain  for  them  other  netikiiti 
in  lieu  of  these.  (2.)  The  convertiosi  of  Slsc^« 
holm,  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  (Dee.  3.^. 
the  object  of  which  was,  to  enaUe  the  one  ufpro- 
Tide  for  the  defence  of  Stiaiaandt  aad  tte  other 
to  form  a  body  of  Hanoverian  troops  in  Pmu 
luiia.  (3.)  A  treaty  of  alliance  between  Rmis 
and  Sweden  (Jan.  14w  I805)»  the  paitiGaites  of « 
tte  not  known;  hot  it  is  certain,  that  the 
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ion  of  A  body  of  Rnstiani  in  Pomeranta  was  nek- 
mecl  on^  wbich  waa  to  be  under  the  command  of 
the  Kin^of  Sweden,  in  addition  to  the  12,000  men 
(vhich  be  was  himaelf  to  transport  thither.     It  is 
probable,  that  by  this  treaty  Gafltarns  Adolphns 
acceded   likewiae  to  the  conrention  of  Not.  6. 
1804;  but  at  the  tame  time  expressing  hia  regret 
that  they  sbonld  ha^e  renounced  the  project  of 
restoring  legitimate    monarchy   in  France.     (4.) 
The  treaty  of  St  Petersburg  between  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  (April  11.),  the  object  of  which  was 
to  form  a  league  for  setting  on  foot  an  army  of 
^0,000  men ;  independently  of  the  force  which  Great 
Britain  was  to  furnish  for  obtaining  the  eyacuation 
of  Hanover ;  for  restoring  independence  to  the  Re- 
puhKes  of  Holland  and  Switaeriand ;  for  reestablish- 
ing  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  for  effecting  the  eTacn- 
ation  of  Italy  by  the  French ;  and  for  establishing 
m  Europe  an  order  of  things  which  might  oppose  a 
banier  to  any  future  usurpations.     (5.)  Declanif* 
t^ons  exchanged  at  St  Petersburg  (Aug.  9.),  be- 
tween  Austria,  Great  Britain  and  Russia ;  in  Ken 
of  a  convention ;  by  which  Austria  acceded  to  the 
treaty  of  the  1 1th  April.     (6.)  The  convention  of 
Helsingborg  (Aug.  81.),  between  Great  Britain 
^d  Sweden  ;  being  an  extension  of  that  of  De- 
cember 5.  1804.    (7.)  The  treaty  of  Beskaskog 
^tween  the  same  powers  (Oct  S.);  by  which  the 
King  of  Sweden  joined  the  coalition. 

By  the  treaty  of  April  11th,  it  was  agreed  thait 
the  Emperor  Alexander  should  make  another  at- 
tempt for  arranging  matters  with  Buonaparte,  so  aa 
to  |>re?ent  the  war.  M.  de  Novosibioff,  one  of 
^hs  Russian  ministers,  was  sent  to  Paris.  On 
tou  III.  o 
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hbamfal  9X  Bwrlhi,  he  raeaived  lb 
which  the  cabinet  of  PruiBia  had  fmiamed  for  biiB 
at  Paiii ;  but  at  the  saine  tine*  he  reeeaved  an  «r* 
der  from  St  Petenbnrg  not  to  coatume  hie  joor- 
nej.  The  aimezatioa  of  the  Lignriaa  Repi^lic  le 
Freace*  at  the  moaent  when  they  wero  OMluBg 
coaaliatory  orertoree  to  Baoaaparte*  appeared  toe 
•erioue  an  outiage  for  the  Enperor  to  pwmnjiiia 
tether  negotiation*.  War  was  cooaeqiieiidy  t^ 
eol^ed  on* 

The  pieparatioaa  for  the  iaTaaion  of  Eogfond  had 
lieen  carried  on  for  some  time  with  eztraovdiaary 
vigour.     Every  thing  seemed  to  aanoonooi  that 
Puonaparto  meant  to  attempt  that  perifooa  enlar 
prite.    Part  of  hia- troops  had.  already  embadked 
( Ang.  27.),  when  all  of  a  sadden  the  camp  ai  Ben* 
legoe  was  broken  np,  and  the  amy  direoted  to 
move  towards  the  Bbine»  which  it  paaaed  widiia 
a  month  after.     Anstria  had  set  on  foot  dues 
armies*  The  Archdnke  Charles  commanded  that 
of  Italy,  where  it  was  expected  a  decisifB  hfow 
was  to  be  struck;  the  second  army,  under  the  ooss* 
nnnd  of  the  Archduke  John,  was  stationed  in  the 
Tyrol,  to  maintain  a  commuaicaiion  with  the  tkiid 
army  on  the  Inn,  which  was  commanded  nominal- 
ly by  the  Archdnke  Ferdinand  the  Emperor*a  eo»> 
ein,  but  in  reality  by  Genersl  Mack.     The  fat 
.Russian  army  under  the  command  of  Ganend  Ka* 
tnsoff  had  arrifed  in  Oallieia,  and  was  oontbin- 
iag  its  march  in  all  haste*     It  waafoUowed  by  sn- 
<»|her  under  MicMaen.    Hie  Russian  troopa  ia 
Dalmatia  were  to  attempt  a  landing  in  Italy. 

The  army  of  Mack  passed  the  Inn  (SapU  &) 
..They  had  reckoned  on  the  eeepavation^ef  the  Eko- 
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tor  of  Bftftfia ;  'bnt  tkat  prince,  who  was  alwajra 
distniiifal  •f  Austria,  abandoDed  the  cause  of  the 
alMes,  and  retired  with  his  troops  into  Fraacoiiia. 
The  Electon  of  Wortemberg  and  Baden  were  de- 
eiffona  of  conclading  treaties  of  alliance  with  Bao- 
Dsparte,  after  he  had  passed  the  Rhine ;  these  trea* 
ties  were  sigoed  at  Ludwigsbnrg  and  Ettingen 
(Oct.  4.  and  10.)  The  plan  of  Buonaparte  was  to 
cat  off  the  army  of  Mack  who  had  entered  into 
Swahia,  from  that  of  Kutnsoff  which  was  march- 
ing through  Anstria.  In  this  he  saeceeded,  by 
presmning  to  violate  the  Prussian  territory.  Mar- 
mont  who  had  come  by  way  of  Mayence,  and 
~  who  had  conducted  the  army  into  Fran- 

where  they  were  joined  by  the  Bararians, 
traversed  the  country  of  Anspach,  and  came 
tlMs  on  the  rear  of  the  Aostrian  army  (Oct. 
6.)  From  ^at  dale  scarcely  a  day  passed  with* 
out  a  battle  fev^oorable  to  the  French.  Seve- 
ral divinons  of  the  Aostrians  were  obliged  to 
lay  dawn  their  arms.  Mack,  who  had  thrown 
hwnaelf  into  Ulm,  lost  all  resolntion,  and  signed  a 
e^ntnlation  (Oct.  17.),  by  which  he  promised  to 
anrrender  if  assistance  did  not  arrive  within  eight 
days.  He  did  not,  however,  wait  for  this  delay. 
By  a  second  capttnlation  two.  days  after,  he  sar* 
rendered  on  the  spot  with  25,000  men. 

The  army  of  Mack  was  totally  destroyed,  except 
^6000  cavalry,  with  which  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
had  opened  himself  a  passage  through  Franconia ; 
and  90,000  others  with  which  Kienmayer,  had  re« 
tmd  to  Brannau,  where  he  was  met  by  the  vanguard 
ef  Kntusoff.  These  two  generals  continued  their  re- 
treat. The  Russian  army  repassed  the  Danube  near 
(Nav.  9.),  and  dkeotad  their  inarch  towarda 


theMdmn.  A  feir  d»yi  aftar  (N«r.  IS.)  Vk 
thecipitd  of  A««tria»  fell  into  die  lMBd»  ef  dbe 
FraoGli.  They  peaied  the  D«iiibe  new  thai  dty, 
•ad  pomied  the  RnesiaiH.  la  the  laentiiBe  Ge* 
nenl  Bttzbowdea  with  the  eecottd  RuBnen  wrmjt 
having  joiaed  Kntoeoff  at  OlamtSy  oa  the  Miae 
day  that  the  Eaipeior  Aleiaader  anired  ia  the 
caaip^  they  coaoeived  theattelves  atveag  enoi^ 
to  eneounter  the  eaemyy  aad  immadiateiy  diwoap 
tiniied  their  retreat.  The  battle  of  Aoateifits, 
which  Buonaparte  ibeght  (Dec  2.)  with  the  coaai* 
bined  amy  of  the  Anttriaaa  aad  Raanaaay  deeid* 
ed  the  campaign  ia  hia  iftvour* 
.  Meaatime  Baoaapaite  fovad  UoMolf  ia  a  peaip 
tioa  which  might  beeoaie  daageroaa.  Whea  iIm 
Archduke  Chariot  had  peroeiTed  that  the  Freach 
had  conceatnted  their  forces  oa  the  Daaahe^  ho 
•eat  anpplies  to  Geaeral  Maclct  aail  eomawaced 
his  retreat  from  Italy,  that  ho  anght  heaearer  the 
oeotre  of  hoatiiitiee.  This  retreat  he  eoald  aot  cf> 
lecty  except  by  haaardiagsevoialeogageBieiils  with 
Maseeaa,  who  eoatiaaed  ^m  pareatc  Whoa  aear 
Ciliey  he  formed  a  jaactton  with  the  Arobdake 
John,  who  had  retreated  firom  the  Tyrol  (Nov.  27). 
The  united  armies  of  these  two  priaces  aoMMnled 
to  80,000  mea,  with  whom  they  marched  towards 
Vienna;  while  tlie  Hungariaas  rose  e»  masse  to  de- 
fend their  sovereiga.  The  aextday  after  the  battle 
of  Ansterlits,  the  Rnauaa  amyreceived  a  rsia* 
forcemeat  of  12,000  men*  Aa  anay  eonspeeed  of 
Pnissisas,  Saxons,  and  Hessians  were  oa  die  point 
of  penetmting  into  Franeonia ;  ^and  some  ceqis  of 
PirassiaBs,  RussianB,  Swedes,  HaaoToriaas,  aad 
English,  had  joined  a  second  army  ia  the  aorth  sf 
lermany,  ready  to  iavado  Belgium.  Moreover^  the 
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Eogliidi  and  tke  Roisians  were  preparing  to  effect 
s  landing  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

It  was  in  tbis  critical  moment  that  the  Calnnet 
•f  Vienna  atgned  an  armistice  at  Anaterlitz,  by 
wbicb  they  engaged  to  send  back  the  Rnssian  amy, 
wmd  to  qnell  the  inenrrection  in  Hnngary.  Within 
taventy  days  after,  peace  wm  signed  at  Presbni|^ 
between  Aostria  and  France  (Dec.  26).  The  for^ 
acknowledged  all  the  nsnrpattons  which  Bn^ 
had  committedy  and  ceded  to  him,  on  the 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  ancient  States  of 
Venice,  with  Dalmatia  and  Albania ;  and  on  the 
part  of  her  allies  the  Elector  of  Baden  and  the 
aew  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wnrtemberg,  the  Tyrol 
and  all  her  hereditary  possessions  in  Swabia. 

The  Tiolatian  of  the  Phissian  territory  in  Fran«« 
aoniay  had  excited  the  most  lively  indignation  at 
Bo'Ud.  The  King  resolved,  sword  in  hand,  to 
avenge  this  ontrago  againat  his  royal  dignity.  The 
Prassian  troops  occupied  Hanover,  winch  tha 
¥!reaob  bad  jnst  evacnated ;  and  tbat  conairy  was 
aaatosed  to  its  legitimate  sovereign.  A  body  of 
Rossians,  for  whom  tliey  had  till  than  vainly  den 
naaded  a  pasnaga  tbrongb  Silesia,  obtaiaed  per* 
lainstim  to  trasewe  that  pravinoe  to  join  the  army 
ofKntnaoiF.  The  Emperor  Aleiaader  had  hioMelf 
«mved  at  BeidiB  (Oct*  85.),  as  wall  as  tlie  Archdufca 
Astbeny,  Gtand^Maater  of  the  Teutonic  Knighlei 
A  cOBvantiaD  was  cimduded  at  Potsdam  (Nov.  3^) 
between  Aknmder  and  Frederic  III.  of  Prussia* 
Ibis  lutter  pnnoe  joined  the  coalitiaB,  with  the 
raaarvattoa  of  a  preliminary  attempt  to  obtain  tba 
aaeant  of  Baonapane  to^  conditions  eztrmely  e^ 
^nitaUt*    ia  caaa  theao  were  rejected,. 

o  2 
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IwomiMd  to  take  the  fiel<l  with  180,000  nem  vio 
in  fact,  were  pat  in  a  oondition  to  aardi  tX  tbc 
eariieat  notice*  Conot  Haogwiix,  who  bad  bwa 
aent  to  Vieona  as  the  hearer  of  overtores  of  peart 
to  Bnonapaite,  accompaiiied  with  mm  energetic  6t- 
daiatton,  took  it  into  hia  head  thai  it  wooU  be 
prejndicial  to  the  intereata  of  Pkmaia  were  he  to 
preaa  the  object  of  hia  eommiaaioD  ;  be  resoit ed, 
therefore,  to  wait  the  comae  of  eventa.  After  cae 
trace  of  AnateriitJ^,  he  took  it  aipon  biai  to  chazue 
the  ayatem  of  hia  goTenmeBt.  Witbowt  hrnnsc 
any.  aort  of  aathority,  he  condnded  aa  MMsa 
with  Baoaaparle  at  Viemia  (Dee.  i5w),  far  ti» 
gnaiantee  of  their  leapective  atatea,  and  for  thoK  td 
Bavaria  and  the  Porte.  Phiana  waa  to  cede  tk 
prindpaKty  of  Anapach  to  Bavaria ;  that  «f  l^eo* 
ehatel  to  France ;  and  that  of  CWea  to  m  pricoe 
of  the  Empire,  whom  Boonaparto  might  naaae.  1b 
letam  Pknaaia  waa  to  get  poaMaami  of  the  Elec* 
torate  of  Hanover. 

When  Connt  Hangwits  arrived  at  Berirn  viiit 
the  treaty,  Frederic  at  fint  waa  inclined  to  icir<t 
it ;  bat  tlie  mlniater  having  repraaanted  to  him  tiitf 
danger  to  which  this  wonldezpeae  Jdm  in  dm  pit^ 
aent  atate  of  aflbin,  the  Kiig  rehntHntty  eaaaeat- 
ad  to  ratify  the  treaty ;  provided  a 
ed,  that  the  occnpaticm  of  the  pn»i 
ceded  ahonld  only  be  annonnoed  aa  ^ 
til  the  King  of  Engbad  aboadd  give 
a  fntare  treaty,  to  the  ceaaion  of  Haaover. 
in  thia  manner  that  rimaaiai  in  cfiact,  goa 
aion  of  that  Electorate  (Jan.  S7.  1806).  Meaa- 
time,  Coont  Hangwits,  who  had  repaired  to  Pa- 
ri%  fonnd  it  impoaaiblo  to  obtain  tba 
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«l  BttOMparte  to  the  imttficalioo  of  the  traety  ao 
■ledified*  He  then  signed  a  seoond  oonyention 
{Feb.  15*),  by  which  Fnuun  engaged  to  dedaio 
the  oocapetaon  of  Hanover  definitive  ;  and  to 
flhnt  the  riTen  in  the  North  of  Germany  against 
the  Eof^iah*  The  King  of  Pnuaiat  who  had  al- 
TCody  diabanded  his  aimy,  foond  himself  in  a  sitna^ 
tMM  that  obliged  him  to  ratify  that  anrangement. 

Buonaparte  had  made  prodigioos  efforts  to  re- 
▼ivtt  the  French  marine.  The  fleet  at  Rochefort» 
eommanded  by  Admiral  Missiessiy  had  taken  the 
opportonity  of  sailing  from  that  port  (Jan.  11. 
180S),  Tbey  had  set  out  with  the  intention  of  le« 
Tying  contribationa  in  the  Little  Antilles,  belong* 
iog  to  the  English ;  and  after  throwing  in  supplies 
to  General  Feirand  who  still  kept  possession  of  St 
Dominge»  they  had  returned  without  accident  to 
Bochefort.  The  fleet  at  Tonlon»  oensisting  of 
fiMirteen  fcssols  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Admiral 
YiUeneuTB,  and  having  on  board  troope  under  the 
command  of  General  Lanriston,  probably  destined  for 
jbdand,  had  repaired  to  Cadiz  ( Ap«  9.)>  where  they 
I  joined  by  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral  Gra- 
NeKt  daythetwo  combined  fleets  sailed  from 
timt  port»  but  afterwards  separated.  That  under 
VUleoeuve  had  proceeded  to  Martinioo ;  but  being 
appiiaed  of  the  arrival  of  Lord  Nelson  at  Baibec 
ioBBf  Villeneuve  again  joined  the  Spanish  Admi* 
nit  whsn  the  fleet  returned  to  Enrepe.  An  eo- 
gagement  took  plaoa  near  Cape  Finisterre  (July 
2t.),  which  was  honourable  to  Sir  Robert  Calder, 
the  English  Adnural»  who  captored  two  .ships  of 
the  line.  Being  soon  after  considerably  rwnforoedt 
and  amounting  to  thirty-five  ships  of  iiie  line,  they 
set  sail  fior  C«li%  where  a  partial  blockade  was 
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flndnttined  fir  wne  time  bjr  CaMer  mat  C^linfr- 
wood.  But  Nelson,  who  had  heen  infested  with 
the  eommand  of  the  English  fleet,  indveed  the 
enemy,  by  means  of  a  prMended  mtieal,  to  leave 
dieir  station.  An  engagement  took  place  off  Cape 
IVafalgar  (Oct.  81.),  which  cost  the  Engfish  Ad- 
miral his  life,  hat  which  mined  the  coml^Md  fleet. 
ViHeneoTe  wss  made  prisoner,  and  Gravinn  fled 
towards  Cadic  with  ten  shipe.  This  glorions  fic- 
tory  secared  to  England  the  command  of  the  aea. ' 
When  Baonaparte  had  made  prepoiatieaa  for 
marching  against  Austria,  be  resolved  to  ffeinlioTCB> 
his  army  in  Italy  by  the  troops  which  oecafNed  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Na|^.  To  iii|iatialu 
himself  with  Ferdinand  IV.,  he  eonchided  a  trea 
ty  with  that  prince  (Sept.  81.),  by  which  Ao 
latter,  on  obtaining*  the  evacoation  of  hia  ocrs 
states,  promised  to  remain  nentral.  He  did  not 
depend,  howcTer,  on  that  monareh'e  MflUin§^  his 
promise.  It  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  attiBs^ 
ihat  the  Rnssiaa  and  Engiish  anniea  shonM  kBd- 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  the  one  by  the  wmy  of 
Corfn,  and  the  other  from  Malta,  'ttm  pint  wan 
carried  into  ezecatlon,  and  the  foreign  troops  wero 
received  as  friends.  A  decree  of  Napdeco^  dated 
from  Schoenbmn  (Dec;  97.),  had  dsdmnd  that 
the  dynasty  of  the  Bonrbons  had  ceased  to  naign 
at  Naples.  After  the  haldo  of  Ansteriits,  tho^ 
Rnssiaas  and  English  abandoned  Italy;  and  Fcn- 
dinand  lY.  found  himself  widiont  defdMai  cb- 
posed  to  a  ftench  army,  who  were  approaching 
Ms  eapiCaL  He  embariced  for  KeUy,  ^*sn  iW 
IVench  entered  Naples  (Jan.  I8fl6)>  and  Joseph 
Bnonaparte,  the  brother  of  Napoleon,  was  croalad 
Ling  of  the  Two  SieiKec  (Maroh  W.),  aMmgkkii 
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Mpvy  neTar  extended  ftrther  than  the  kingdom  of 
Naples. 

Tboee  are  proinbly  in  a  miBtake»  who  imagine 
tliey  find  in  the  conduct  of  Baonaparte,  the  gradoal 
def«lopmentof  a  great  plan,  conceived  before*hand; 
and  apringing  from  hia  head,  so  to  apeak,  like  the 
fabled  Minenra  from  the  bmin  of  Jnpiter.  The 
cirauuulaneee  in  which  he  was  placed,  the  socceea 
of  loB  arms,  and  the  weakneai  of  foreign  Cabineta^ 
sugfeeted  to  him  one  idea  after  another.  It  was 
when  he  was  on  his  march  against  the  Russians, 
that  he  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Trafal- 
gar, which  had  completely  destroyed  the  labour  of 
three  years,  and  annihilated  his  hopes  of  redndng 
England  by  planting  his  standard  on  her  soil.  His 
imagination  then  concdred  the  plan  of  opposing 
one  comlnnation  of  strength  to  another,  and  sni^ 
voonding  France  with  «  number  of  states,  inde« 
pendent  in  appearance,  but  subject  to  the  direction 
of  the  head  of  the  Empire. 

After  the  peace  of  IVesbnrg,  be  had  repaired  to 
Mnmch,  where  he  adopted  his  stepson,  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  and  declared  him  his  successor  in 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  In  announcing  this  elern- 
tion  to  the  Senate,  (Jan.  12.  1806),  he  declared 
that  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  deter- 
viining  the  common  tie  which  was  to  unite  all 
the  States  composing  i^e  Feeferotftw  System  of 
Ae  French  Empire.  This  was  the  firit  time  that 
this  system  was  spoken  of.  In  a  short  time  af- 
ter, he  declared,  that  the  whole  peninsula  of  Italy 
■Mude  part  of  the  Grand  Empire.  Finally,  a  con- 
atitational  statute  of  the  Imperial  family,  which 
lie  publtthed  at  that  time  (Maivh  80.),  may  be 
vagairded  aa  tha  fundamental  bw  of  the  ^de- 
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littkife  Syitem  he  had  kiely  lauuMnieed.  Umi- 
Btatate  granted  to  the  Emperor  of  the  Freydi  aa 
afaaolnle  aapremacy  over  all  the  aomeraigaa  of  Iris 
fiuBily ;  and  he  no  doabt  had  great  hapea,  tint  the 
time  woald  azrive  when  no  othera  woold  be  iond* 
in  any  of  the  adjacent  ataiea. 

In  annexing  the  Venetian  prorinoea  to  the  king' 
dom  of  Italy,  Boonaparte  detached  from  theai- 
MaBaa-Carrara  and  Caitfagnana,  which  he  heatowed 
«n  the  Prince  of  Lnoca.  At  the  aame  dme,  he  en-* 
aled  wiihin  theae  provinoee  twelve  dvchiea,  aa 
hereditary  fi«b  «f  liie  Empire,  and  three  within  Ae 
Btatea  of  Paima;  aB  of  w4noh  he  dkpoaed  of  in 
fkTonr  of  his  generak  and  niiuialain^ 

The  dnchy  of  Clevea,  ceded  by  FmaA^  aa  wail 
aa  that  of  Beig  which  had  lieaa  ceded  to  him  fav 
the  King  of  Banuria,  waf«  canfeiRd,  togetbw  wiili* 
^  hereditary  dignity  of  Admiral  of  Fhame,  on: 
his  brother4n-law  Joaddm  Mvrat  (March  S<^ 
Alexander  Berthier  was  created  Rince  of  Nen- 
chatel(Jane6).  At  a  later  period,  he  graniad  the 
dnchy  of  Benevento  to  M.  TaUeymd  Perigoid, 
under  the  title  of  SoTereign  Principality;  and  the 
principality  of  Pootecorvo  to  Jean  Bapliate  Bema- 
dotte,  the  brodier-in-law  of  Jeaeph  Bnonapaite. 
He  took  these  two  tenriteriea  from  the  Statea  of 
l^e  Chnrch,  under  the  pretext  that  their  aoveraiga- 
ty  was  an  object  of  litigation  between  the  Cooita 
fl€  Rome  and  Naplea;  an  allegalioii  iriudi  was  not 
troe. 

The  continuation  of  the  History  of  Boonaparte 
presents  ns  with  a  series  of  new  nanrpatiooa  and 
aggremiona.  Towards  die  end  of  Jannary,  tho 
French  troopa  entered  into  the  free  ci^  of ^  ilkank- 
^yiif  wharo  they  levied  fimr  aalMem,  to  pnnlah  thw 
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iaWntaato  for  their  connCTian  with  the  Engliik 
Baoutpwte  was  living  at  that  time  in  the  most  per* 
feet  peace^with  the  German  Empire  to  which  that 
^ty  belonged,  and  which  coold  not  protect  it.  By 
fh»  treaty  of  Presborg,  the  Bocca  di  Cattaro,  in  Dal- 
XBatil^  waa  to  be  restored  to  the  French  ;  but  the 
Unflfliana,  whose  fleet  waa  cmiaing  off  these  coasts, 
immediately  took  possession  of  that  place  (Feb.  4.^ 
at  the  moment  when  the  Austrians  were  about  to 
anrreoder  it  to  the  French.  Buonaparte  made  this  a 
pretext  for  refusing  to  give  up  to  the  Court  of  Vienna 
tha  fortress  of  Brannau  which  he  was  to  evacuate 
acGordiog  to  the  stipulations  of  that  same  treaty,  and 
for  leaving  a  part  of  his  army  in  Germany.  He  did 
more ;  he  ordered  General  Lauriston,  who  com- 
manded the  French  army  in  Dalmatia,  to  occupy 
Bagnaa  (May  27.)»  a  Republic  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  Portey  with  whom  there  subsist- 
ed a  treaty  of  peace*  It  was  not»  however,  until 
the  13th  August  1807  that  Ragnsa  waa  formally 
mited  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  Elector  of  Baden  and  the  Princes  of  Naa^ 
BBS  were  obliged  to  make  cessions  to  France.  The 
f(mner  snnendered  Kehl,  and  the  latter  Cassel  and 
KcMtheimi  opposite  Mayence.  Wesel,  a  fortress 
in  the  duchy  of  Cloves  waa  likewise  occupied  by 
the  French  troops.  AH  these  were  so  many  vio^ 
]ati<ma  of  the  peace  of  Luneville,  and  the  treaty 
Md  Vienna  in  1805. 

In  order  to  promote  this  federative  system^  the 
.Statea  General  of  the  Batavian  Republic  received 
;a  bint  to  petition  Buoni^Nirte  for  a  King.  A  treaty 
.waa  inconsequenee  cendnded  at  Paris  (March  24.)» 
by  which  Louia^  the  brother  of  Napoleon,  waa 
i:V)g^tedHereditary  and  Constitatioooal  King  of  Hoi- 
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land  ;  the  title  to  descend  to  hh  nale  mw.  Tbi 
yoang  men  accepted  with  rehictance  a  crown  wKk^ 
he  had  never.  ooTeted,  and  which  he  wen  wKb 
mnch  dignity. 

Williani  Pitt,  whom  history  woiOd  have  heo 
prond  to  call  the  Great  Pitt,  had  the  not  almHf 
given  that  title  to  hie  &ther»  had  died  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  (Jan.  23).  Charlet  F«Xt 
bis  former  antagonist,  succeeded  him  in  the  on- 
nistry.  He  immediately  entered  into  nego<jat»» 
for  peace  between  France  and  Englaiid.  Tba 
commission,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  was  istre^ 
ed  first  to  Lord  Yarmouth  and  afkerwardi  to  hed 
Lauderdale.  After  the  death  of  Fox  (Sept.  \^X 
the  negotiations  ended  without  fanving  prodofed 
any  change  in  the  relations  between  Fraacx  o^ 
England  ;  nevertheless  they  deserve  to  be  pk<^ 
among  the  important  events  of  that  year,  as  tbef 
were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  ww  with  Fimasa, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mentioB. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  likewise  amde  an  at- 
tempt for  a  reconciliation  with  Buonapuite.  He 
sent  M.  D'Oubril  to  Pkuis,  vrfao,  after  a  aegot;*- 
tion  of  ten  days,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Gcnenl 
Clarke,  the  French  plenipotentiary,  (July  ^^* 
1806),  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Rusiii? 
troops  should  evacuate  the  Bocca  di  Cattaio,  and  Otf 
French  troops  quit  Ragusa ;  that  the  independeo^ 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  sheuld  be  t- 
knowledged,  as  well  as  the  independence  and  iniet' 
rity  of  the  Porte ;  that  in  three  months  tiie  Frpocli 
troqM  should  evacuate  Germany;  tiiat  ibe  two 
parties  should  use  thdr  joint  influence  to  ptecBre 
a  cessation  of  the  war  between  Prnasia  sm! 
Sweden ;  that  Buonaparte  aboold  nooepi  ^0  me- 
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^isiSoii  of  Rwria,  in  negolialuig^ « iiMritiiiie  peaee. 
A  Meret  article  iecored  to  Ferdinand  IV.  the 
Bdeartc  Isles,  in  compensation  fof  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  It  thos  appeared  that  the  King  of 
Sardinia  was  the  greatest  snfferer.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  refosed  to  ratify  this  treaty,  whether  it 
was  that  he  considered  the  terms  not  altogether 
bonoQvahle»  or  that  he  was  displeased  with  the  con- 
dosicm  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  which 
took  place  at  this  time. 

The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  ondonht- 
ediy  the  most  important  consequence  of  the  peace 
of  Pkesbnrg.  That  event  which  entirely  changed 
the  atate  of  Germany,  and  placed  so  luge  a  por- 
tion of  that  Bmpve  vnder  obedience  to  Bnonaparte, 
waa  prepared  by  the  article  of  the  peace  which  re- 
eognlsed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Kings  of  Bararia 
and  Wnrtemberg,  and  the  Elector  of  Baden ;  aa 
well  as  by  several  other  irregnlar  transactions  which 
took  place  jifter  that  time.  Snch  waa  the  eondnet 
of  the  Elector  Aroh- Chancellor,  in  arrogating  to 
liiflMelf  ^  right  of  appomting  his  own  snccessor ; 
aad  nominatiiqf  Cardinal  Fesch  as  snch,  who  waa 
Buonaparte's  nnde.  The  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  was  concluded  at  Paris  (Jnly  12.  1806), 
helween  Bvonaparte  and  sixteen  of  the  German 
princes,  indnding  the  Dnke  of  Cloves,  who  separ- 
ated from  the  Germanic  Empire,  and  formed  a  pafw 
tleolar  nnion  among  themselvea,  nnder  the  praitec* 
tion  of  Bncmaparte.* 

The  declarations  which  tiie  minister  of  France 
and  those  of  the  Confederated  Estates,  remitted  on 

*  MarqaiB  of  Luccfiesim*t  Hist  of  the  CaiUM  and  £f^ 
ircli  of  <fao  Conlodemion  of  ibo  ShiM. 

VO&.  III.  P 
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ihe  same  day  lo  the  Diet  of  Ratbbon,  mtrnMSJ^ 
to  that  aMembly,  thai  tiie  Genaan  Empire  b^d 
ceased  to  exku  The  Chief  of  the  Germank  bcir, 
who  had  be^i  kept  ignoraat  of  all  these  iativus. 
then  pablished  a  spirited  dedantkn  (An^  ^.s 
hy  which  he  reoigaed  ft  crowa  which  coM iKf 
appear  Taluable  in  his  eyes  so  long  ss  he  vw  »^-' 
to  fulfil  the  duties,  and  exorcise  the  preregpa'a 
which  were  attached  to  it. 

This  tmnmction,  which  pot  an  end  to  the  G(s- 
nan  £mpire»  had  been  kept  a  secret  froni  Pn^f  ^ 
BaoBaparte»  in  announcing  to  Frederic  WiUian  -Sc 
vesrit  which  it  had  produced,  invited  luai  to  kra 
ft  similar  confederation  in  the  North  of  Genatav 
but  at  the  saaM  time,  he  negotiated  prtnu;  y 
with  the  Electors  ni  Hesse  and  Saxony,  to  pR^ts* 
them  from  entering  into  that  union ;  and  dedftno, 
that  he  could  never  pemit  the  citiss  of  Bteoca, 
Hamburg,  and  Lobec,  to  become  parties  to  it- 
In  hie  negotiationa  with  England,  he  propsKd  '^ 
aaake  over  these  citiea  to  Ferdinand  IV»  Kiiw  ^ 
the  Two  Sicilies.  He  canned  his  paifidj  sfca  iir- 
ther.  He  several  times  offend  to  dM  Eagl.^ 
plenipotentmries  the  aame  Electonte  of  Hanans: 
wbtch,  a  few  montha  befete,  be  liad  alwsrt  ooo- 
polled  PruBsia  to  claim  as  her  own ;  and  he  ^^'^^ 
te  the  Elector  of  Hease  the  principality  of  Fa^^i. 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  House  of  Owufi 
then  id  strict  aUianee  with  that  of  BomUk^. 
All  these  underhand  manmunes  <^Mned  dis  e\^ 
of  the- Cabinet  of  Beriin,  which  immedisNji^ 
solved  to  dedaro  war.  Unfartuwatety  for  Vtimvi, 
she  commenced  hostilities  without  waitiag  the  ar- 
rival of  the  suppliea  which  Ruasift  owed  kr,  'a 
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€f  the  iffiiaiice  between  the  two  States  by  the' 
treaty  of  Peterhoff  (July  2S,  1800) ;  and  the  had 
to  take  the  Md  against  an  active  enemy,  whose 
warlfte  troops  were  already  in  the  heart  of  Ger-* 
many. 

General  Knobelsdorff,  whom  die  King  of  Pros* 
da  had  sent  to  Paris,  gare  in  the  demands  wbieb 
were  to  be  considered  as  his  altinatom  :— Booaa- 
parte  treated  his  propositions  as  eztraragant  and 
insalting,  and  accordingly  commenced  hostilities. 
The  campaign  was  decided  by  the  battle  of  Je- 
na, or  ntber  by  two  battles  which  were  fooght 
on  the  same  day  (Oct.  14.  1806).  Buonaparte 
in  person  gained  the  one  near  Jena  over  FViace 
Hohenlohe;  Marshal  Daronst  gained  the  other 
near  Auersutdt  orer  the  Dake  of  Branswidc,  Com- 
niander4n*diief  of  the  Prassian  army.  The  rente 
was  complete.  For  a  short  time  the  troops  retired' 
without  confusion.  The  approach  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  howerer,  extbguished  aH  remahisof  order, 
and  the  most  precipitate  dispersion  of  the  vanquish* 
ed  army  ensued.  About  20,000  were  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  battle  and  punnit;  and  the  prisoneni 
formed  at  least  an  equal  number.  *  llie  scattered 
ramuns  of  the  troops  who  united  after  the  action^ 
wwre  either  defeated  or  obliged  to  surrender  as 
prisoners  of  war.  The  King^  with  the  wrack  of 
his  army,  marched  back  to  Pkusauu  Beriin,  hia 
capital,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  The 
carelesness,  the  unskilfnlness,  or  the  treaehery  of 
their  commanden,  and  the  want  of  means  of 
defence,  were  the  causes  why  several  fortresses, 
and  whole  battalions  of  troops,  surrendered  after  a 

•  Cursory  View  of  Prussia,  from  the  Death  of  Frederic 
XT.  till  the  Peace  of  TiUit. 
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«lighl  reriftanoe.  Thara 
•ven  obliged  to  caintakte  in  apite  of  Uwur  Wv&y. 
At  Erftirt,  Field-Marahal  Mdkmdorff  capitnhted 
with  14,000  men  (Oct.  16.)  Spudwi  fell  oa  ^ 
mno  day  that  the  enemy  entered  into  Berlin  (Ck^ 
25).  FHnce  Hohenlohe,  after  a  bisre  defecce. 
capitulated  at  Prentslan  (Oct.  29.),  with  a  cor^ 
originally  coneiating  of  16,000  infantry,  and  aiieea 
regiments  of  caTalry.  Stettin  and  CuBtrin  opec^ 
their  gates  after  a  slight  resistance  (Nov.  1.)  M 
Lnbee,  21,000  men,  with  Generd  Blochcr,  ku 
down  their  arms  (Not.  7).  Magdeburg  cs^tsiii- 
ed  next  day  with  2%000  men. 

Immediately  whex  the  battle  of  Jena,  Boonps.'*' 
took  possession  of  the  principality  of  Fahla.  H^ 
had  the  unfeeling  insolence  to  send  n  mcasage  to  ti^ 
•Id  Dnke  of  Bmnawicky  that  none  of  bis  frm  ) 
ahonld  ever  reign  after  him.  That  pnuoe  died  of  ib^ 
wonnds  he  had  received  at  Aueratadt;  ami  h» 
bmtal  Ibe  woold  not  even  permit  his  liMess  Wy 
to  be  deposited  among  the  ashes  of  hm  anoesus>. 
The  Elector  of  Hesse,  who  had  remained  netitnt; 
was  declared  an  enemy  to  Fiance,  and  his  tern- 
tories  seiaed.  Baonaparte,  in  return,  granted  oea- 
trality  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  whose  troops  Ui 
fought  against  him  at  Jena. 

The  King  of  Pmssin  had  tried  lo  aOay  iW 
storm  which  threatened  his  monarchy.  The  Mtr* 
quis  de  Lucchesiui  and  General  Zaatrow  matet^ 
into  a  negotiation  with  Marshal  Duroc  ait  Ch^x- 
lottenbnrg  (Oct.  30.)  Buonaparte  refused  to  ra- 
tify the  preliminaries  which  were  aigned  tbtrc 
because  the  idea  had  occnned  to  him  in  the  nMvoi- 
time  of  exciting  the  Poles  to  injumction.  An 
armistice  was  then  ugned  (Nov.  16.)^  on  cooJi* 
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tions  extremely  rigorous,  by  which  BretUn,  G)o« 
gan»  Colberg,  Graadentz  and  Dantsic,  were  de« 
ItTered  up  to  the  French.  Frederic,  who  had  re- 
flolred  to  throw  himself  on  Rnsbia,  whoM  forces 
were  approaching  in  all  baste,  reacted  that  armis* 
taee.  From  Berlin  Buonaparte  repaired  to  Pos« 
naiiM«  where  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony  (Dec.  1 1.)  That  prince  then  as- 
awned  the  title  of  King,  joined  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  and  got  possession  of  the  Circle  of 
Cotbtts,  belonging  to  Pmssia.  By  a  treaty  signed 
at  the  same  place  (Dec  15.),  the  Dukes  of  Saxony,- 
of  the  race  of  Ernest^  were  likewise  received  into 
tbe  CUmfederation  of  the  Rhine. 

A  Russian  army  of  90,000  men  had  arrived  in 
Fkusaia  m  the  month  of  November.  Frederic 
WilHam,  on  his  side,  formed  a  new  army  of  40,000 
men.  Several  actions  took  place  without  any  de- 
ciatv«  result ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Pultusk  (Dec 
96.},  where  the  victory  was  claimed  both  by  the 
French  and  Russians,  each  party  retired  to  ifinter 
quarters. 

li  was  during  Buonaparte's  stay  at  Berlin,  that 
be  eoDceived  the  idea  oif  the  Continental  System ; 
or  at  kMwt  reduced  its  elene^ts  into  shape*  Th» 
purport  of  this  sjrstem  was  to  ruin  the  cobs*. 
nerce,  and  by  consequence,  the  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land, by  exdudiag  horn  the  Continent  of  Einr<^ 
the  importation  not  only  of  her  own  manufactures^ 
but  the  productions  of  her  colonies;  the  use  of 
whieh  had  become,  through  long  habit,  one  of  the- 
nacessariea of  life  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe;  and 
for  which,  moreover,  no  substitute  could  be  found- 
in  home  manufactures.     This  chimerical  scheme^ 

p  2 
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and  theFedentiTe  Syotam,  wbidiwe  l»v«alniidy 
mentioned,  were  the  two  sconrget  which  Bnon- 
perte  inflicted  on  the  Contbmt  of  Evropft.    Tbe 
abose,  it  was  all^;ed,  which  the  Englidi  mide  d 
their  snperiority  by  sea»  had  provoked  Boocapvu 
to  this  measure.     The  right  of  blockadey  that  is. 
the  right  of  a  belligerent  power  to  statioo  a  kn§ 
before  a  hostile  port  eufiicient  to  prevent  any  an- 
tnd  Teasel  from  entering,  is  founded  in  priadpW. 
But  England  pretended,  that  if  a  port  were  <ie- 
clared  to  be  under  blockade,  it  must  be  oaoaademi 
as  actually  blockaded ;  and  aoconinigiy,  ahe  bsJ 
declared  all  the  ports  between  Breet  and  the  Bbi 
under  blockade  (May  16.)     An  order  isased  bf 
Buonaparte,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Decree  d 
Berlin,  dedared  the  whole  British  Uaads  is  » 
state  of  blockade,  by  way  of  repriaab  (Nor.  Si) 
He  commanded  all  British  snljects  to  be  arrested 
who  might  be  found  in  the  eountiiea  nrcnpiid  w 
his  troops,  or  those  of  his  alliea.     He  ardcrt^ 
their  property,  and  erery  article  of  Britain  «r  co- 
lonial produce  on  the  Ccmtinent  to  be  coofiscaini: 
and  ezdoded  from  his  ports  all  reasds  wfaicli  Aou'A 
come  directly  from  Britain,  or  any  of  its  dspea 
dencies.  The  development  of  this  syaten  wa  dhail 
notice  afiterwards. 

The  repose  of  the  armies  did  not  coaitbGc 
longer  thwi  a  month.  Geneial  BeDnigsou,  w\m 
had  the  chief  command  of  the  Rnawans  and  Phu* 
sians,  undertook  to  relieve  the  citiea  of  Giawleniit 
Dantsic,  and  Colbeig.  After  a  number  o£  ftity 
engagements,  which  claim  bo  particular  BotieB,  ti^ 
campaign  was  terminated  by  the  battle  of  EyUa 
in  Fhissia  (Feb.  8. 1807).     Baoiii|wrle»  or  niher 
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D»voBst»  WBS  niooeaalVil  agsbst  the  kft  wing  and 
the  centre  of  the  allies ;  but  Lestooq,  the  Pkvssiaa 
General,  haTing  arrired  on  the  field  of  battle^  near 
the  right  wing  of  the  PnubianB  which  had  never 
l»een  engaged,  marched  iiwtantly  to  rapport  the 
left  wing  which  was  giving  way»  and  snatched 
the  victory  from  the  hands  of  Davoost.  Bennig- 
sen,  who  was  in  want  of  ammunition,  retired  to- 
wards Koningsberg,  leaving  Buonaparte  on  the 
fidd  of  battle,  which  was  covered  with  30,000  of 
the  French  skin,  and  12,000  wounded.  The  Rus- 
sians, had  lost  17,000  men.  After  this  carnage, 
Buonaparte  announced  thkt  he  had  defeated  the 
Russians,  and  retired  behind  the  Ftesarge.  Hos- 
tifities  were  then  suspended  for  some  months. 

In  the   month  of  February,  negotiations  for 
peace  were  renewed.     Buonaparte,  who  was  at 
Osterode,  sent  General  Bertrsnd  to  the  King  of 
Fhissia  at  Memel,  to   try  to  detadb  him  from 
Russia.    When  the  King  had  declined  this  pro- 
posal, some  deliberation  took  place  as  to  the  terms 
of  an  armistice;  but  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
who  had  also  arrived  at  Memel,  saw  that  this  was 
4Hi]y  a  mancBuvre  of  Buonaparte,  who  merely  wished 
to  gain  time  to  repair  his  losses.     The  negotia- 
tions, aocontingly,  were  broken  off.     Baron  Har— 
denberg,  who  had  been  placed  by  the  King  of 
PiruBsia  at  the  helm  of  foreign  affiurs,  then  resumed 
the  project  of  Mr  Pitt,  which  had  failed  in  1805, 
because  Count  Haugwitz,  the  former  minister,  bad 
dissuaded  Frederic  William  from  entering  into  the 
alliance.    The  basu  of  a  new  coalition  was  laid  by 
the  convention  of  Bartenstan,  between  Russia  and 
Brnssia  (April  21.),  in  which  4t»tria,  Great  Bri- 
taioy  Sweden  lind  Denmaricy  were  invited  to  join. 
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The  avne  day  a  convention  with  the  King  of 
Sweden  was  likewise  signed  at  Bartenateiny  in 
cOBseqnence  of  which  Prasaia  promised  to  aend  a 
body  of  troopa  into  Pomerania.  Austria  was  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  this  project,  but  before  coming 
to  a  decision,  she  tried  the  seheme  of  mediation ; 
and  in  the  month  of  March,  new  proposals  for 
peace  were  made,  which  proved  nnsncccsrfnL  Snp- 
plies  were  promised  to  Prassia  by  a  oonnsntion 
signed  at  London  (June  27.),  but  which  a  change 
of  circnmstances  prevented  from  being  rsdfied. 

While  the  armies  continued  in  a  kind  of  inac*- 
tion,  Manhal  LelBbvre  pressed  the  siege  of  Daat* 
sic.  After  several  attempts  to  blockade  the  place. 
General  Kalkrenth  took  it  by  capitalation  on  very 
honoorable  terms  (May  S4.)  Neisse,  Kosel  and 
Glata^  likewise  capitulated  in  course  of  the  follow- 
ing  month.  These  two  latter  places  were  not  to 
be  restored  to  the  French.  Hostilittea  reeom- 
raeneed  in  the  month  of  June.  Skirmishes  were 
daily  taking  plaoe»  until  the  battle  of  Friedlaad 
decided  the  campaign  (June  14.).  Geneml  Ben- 
nlgsen  defeated  the  divisions  of  Lannes  and  Mor« 
d^,  when  the  Russians^  thinking  Ae  haltfo  w«a 
gained  as  iliey  no  longer  saw  the  enemy,  slackmi* 
•d  their  exertions ;  hut  towards  the  evening  Bno- 
naparte  arrived  on  the  Qeld  of  battle  with  goidaa, 
and  the  oqips  of  Marshals  Ney  and  Victor;  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  confosion  which  appeared 
in  tho  Russian  aimy,  he  put  them  completely  to 
the  route.  In  conseqnenoe  of  this  defeat,  Konings  - 
bog  opened  her  gates  to  the  canqueror.  The 
Russian  and  Prusaian  armiee  passed  the  Mmmea 
(June  1&);  and  next  day  Buonaparte  enlared 
ilsit. 
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the  CaMnel  Qf  Vieniia^  with  whom 
n^ottatioiM  were  still  carrying  on  to  obtun  their 
aoceasion  to  the  conrention  of  Bartenstein^  had 
>eeDt  General  Stotterfaeim  to  the  head-qnartere  of 
the  two  monarchS}  with  power  to  aign  a  defennve 
alliance ;  bat  the  war  had  then  recommenced  with 
new  Tigonr.     There  was  a  party  in  both  Cabinets^ 
and  even  among  the  allied  Generals,  who  wished 
to  prevent  this  alliance ;  and  this  party  sncceeded 
in  their  designs.     A  Roasian  General  appeared  at 
Tilsit  on  the  part  of  Bennigsen  to  negotiate  aa 
armistice,  which  was  concluded  on  the  spot  (Jane 
81.),  without  including  the  Pknssian  army.     Four 
days  after,  au  interview  took  place  between  Alex- 
ander and  Napoleon,  on  the  invitation  of  the  lat* 
ter,  who  wished  to  exert  all  his  address  to  se- 
duce the  Northern  Autocrat  from  the  paths  of 
honour  and  political  Tirtue,     This  memorable  in- 
terview took  place  on  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  Niemen.      Each  prince,  accompanied  by  five 
generals  and  courtiers,  reached  the  raft  from  the  op- 
posite bank  at  the  same  moment,  and  embraced 
each  other  with  all  the  appearance  of  perfect  cor- 
diality.   They  conversed  for  two  hours  in  a  pi^ 
▼ilion,  and  the  ambitious  despot  of  France  display- 
eel  in  such  glowing  colours  the  joys  of  arbitrary 
power  and  unlimited  dominion,  and  held  out  such 
an  attractive  prospect  of  the  advantages  which  he 
might  derive 'from  a  union  of  councils  and  coope- 
ration, that  Alexander  listened  with  pleasure  to 
his  new  adviser,  and  was  ready  to  rush  into  an 
ckIious  and  disgraceful  alliance.     On  the  same  day, 
Field-Marshal  Kalkreuth  signed  an  armistu'e  on 
the  part  of  Pransia.     The  next  day  he  had  a  se- 
cond interview,  at  which  the  King  of  Prussia  aa- 
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and  die  islaa  of  the  Ionian  Republic ;  which  took 
place  in  the  month  of  Augiut  following.  The 
peaee  which  was  signed  between  Russia  and  Buo- 
naparte two  dafs  after  (July  9.},  included  neari^ 
the  same  stipulations. 

A  special  convention  was  required  for  execuf* 
ing  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  which  related  to  the 
eracuation  of  the  States  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
This  was  negotiated  and  signed  atKoningsberg  (Ju» 
ly  12.)y  with  unpardonable  precipitancy,  by  Field* 
Marshal  Kalkreuth,  who  forgot  to  insert  certain 
•tapolations  so  essential  and  so  obvious,  that  it 
must  have  appeared  to  him  superfluous  to  men* 
tion  them.  Buonaparte  showed  a  signal  instance 
of  bad  faith  in  taking  advantage  of  these  omissions 
to  ruin  the  provinces  which  were  left  in  possession 
of  Phissia.  It  may  be  justly  said,  that  the  con* 
▼ention  of  Koningsberg  did  nearly  as  much  mis* 
chief  to  Frusua  as  the  peace  of  Tilsit  itself.  It 
oocoBioned  the  necessity  of  signing  a  series  of  mab^ 
aequent  conventions,  by  each  of  which  Fknasia 
had  to  submit  to  some  new  sacrifice  •  Some  of 
the  more  important  of  these  we  diall  afterwards 
hare  occasion  to  mention. 

The  King  of  Sweden,  who  waa  attadrod  in  Po* 
meiinia  by  Manhal  Mortier,  had  concluded  aa 
aitnistice  at  Schlatkorv  (April  18)»  Gustavna 
AdolpbuB  IV.  projected  an  attack  on  Manhal 
Bmue,  while  a  body  of  10,000  PruasiaiiB  were  to 
make  a  descent  for  blockading  Colberg.  To  carry 
thiflpnject  intoeieGtttion»he  wn  socager  to  dcjclare 
agmhist  the  armisttoe^  that^  on  the  tignatnre  of  tha 
peace  of  Ulslt,  he  found  himself  alone  hader  armai 
and  expeaiag  his  troops  to  gteat  danger*   This  lin* 
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aeMooabk  seal  obligml  him  to  emcmUm  Slx«kB»l 
and  the  whole  of  PomeraniA  (Sepl.  7). 

In  erecting  the  Duchy  of  Waraew»  Bnaneftft^ 
had  given  it  a  oonetitntion  modelled  after  thai  ^ 
France,  without  pajring  the  leaat  attention  to  tfi' 
difierence  of  manners,  cnatoms,  and  localitiel  ^ 
the  inhabitants.  The  King  of  Sasony  eras  pat  ii 
poaaeaaion  of  that  State ;  but  the  ae v  doc^  ^» 
nothing  else  than  a  protince  of  the  French  £b- 
pire.  The  city  of  Dantsic  waa  agaia  plvnged  an 
to  a  state  of  the  most  abject  dependence ;  vl^ 
vntil  the  year  1814,  it  remained  ander  tlie  onifn 
of  a  Governor^  general  appointed  by  the  Fra^^ 
The  throne  of  Westphalia  waa  d«tined  by  Beoot* 
parte  for  hia  yomogar  brother  Jerame.  llMt  aa^ 
archy  waa  composed  of  the  gieater  part  of  tho« 
proTinoes  ceded  by  the  King  of  Prvasia  x  of  vns' 
)y  all  the  estatea  of  the  Elector  of  Heeae  aad  ti^ 
Doke  of  Bronawick ;  of  a  district  belonging  to  itx 
Electorate  of  HaaoTer ;  of  the  principality  cpf  Cor* 
▼ey,  and  the  ooanty  of  Rittbetg— ^mtaioing  in  iJ 
aboot  two  millioiia  of  inhabitaata.  Only  a  «qu:1 
part  of  thia  kingdom  waa  sitaated  ia  West- 
phalia ;  and  it  ia  not  kaawn  by  what  chaaea  tht 
name  of  that  ooontry  waa  aelected  for  the  new 
monarchy.  Depatiea  from  that  kingdoaa  v<^ 
aammoned  to  Fuiay  where  they  receiTed  fram  the 
handa  of  Baonaparle  a  conatttatioBal  charter  (Not. 
15.),  in  the  conatraction  of  which  they  had  nnw 
once  been  conanJted.  Aa  to  the  other  diiinro 
which  Buonaparte  had  taken  paaawioa  of  ia  G^- 
many',  er  of  which  he  had  deprived  their  tight  !iil 
aoraaeignay  tui.  the  Electoimte  of  Haaovtr,  xht 
prmcipalities  of  Erfiurt,  Fnlda,  Bairaath,  ^"^ 
Mnnater,  with  the  coontiea  of  Cataeaelabcfca  viil 
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Hanati^  tbe^  vTefe  governed  entirely  to  his  own 
inleresty  add  disposed  of  at  his  cotiTenieDce* 

While  the  annies  of  Bounaparte  were  occupied 
in  Pmesia,  Spain  formed  the  resolation  of  shaking 
off  the  yolce  which  the  tyrant  of  France  had  imposed 
upon  her.  Charles  IV.  solicited  privately  the  me- 
diation of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  to  bring  about 
a  peace  with  England*  By  a  proclamation  of  Oc- 
tober 30th  1806,  a  levy  of  40,000  men  was  ordered 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  without  mentioning 
against  what  enemy.  This  imprudent  step,  which 
they  had  not  courage  to  prosecute,  ruined  Spain. 
At  the  conomencement  of  1807,  a  French  army  was 
aaaembled  in  the  vicinity  of  Bayonne.  A  trap  was 
laid  for  Charles  IV. ;  and  he  bad  ttie  misfortune  to 
fall  into  it*  According  to  a  convention  signed  at 
Fonntainbleau  (Oct.  27.),  between  his  plenipoten- 
tiary and  that  of  Buonaparte,  for  the  partition  of 
Portugal  that  kingdom  was  to  be  divided  into  three 
lots.  The  most  northerly  part  was  destined  for 
the  King  of  Etruria,  (who  was  to  surrender  up 
Tuscany  to  Buonaparte  ),  and  to  be  called  the  king- 
dom of  Northern  Lusitania.  The  southern  part, 
comprising  Algarves,  was  to  form  a  principality 
for  Don  Manuel  Godoy.  The  provinces  in  the 
middle  part  were  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  general 
peac^  when  the  King  of  Spain  was  to  assume  the 
title  of  Emperor  of  the  two  Americas. 

Immediately  after  the  signing  of  this  trea- 
ty, Buonaparte  announced  to  the  Queen-Dowager 
of  Etroiia,  who  was  Regent  for  her  son  Loms  II,, 
that  the  kingdom  no  longer  belonged  to  him  ;  and 
that  a  new  destiny  awaited  him  in  Spain.  In . 
oonne  of  a  few  days,  the  French  troops  occupied 
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Tnac  any.  Maria  Loniaa  neagaei  tbe  goveraiBa:. 
and  retired  to  Madrid.  All  this  took  phc^  ii- 
ter  Baonaparte  bad  obtained  orden  thai  tke  15 A^*' 
Spaniards,  who  were  in  Etrnria,  should  be  sent  u 
the  islands  of  Denmark. 
-  A  decree  of  the  French  Senate,  of  Angost  ISi 
1807,  though  not  pnblisbed  till  a  moitth  ar^r. 
suppressed  the  Tribunate,  and  introdaced  (Alif 
changes,  intended  to  exunguish  all  traces  ol  d- 
Republic  By  a  treaty  signed  at  FovBtunblf^^. 
Buonaparte  made  over  to  his  brother  Louis,  iy 
principality  of  East  Friesland  and  the  temtory  <' 
Jever,  in  lieu  of  the  city  and  port  of  FlosfaiB^- 

In  terms  of  the  treaty  of  the  27tli  October,30jHa 
French  troops,  under  tbe  command  of  Junot,  cru«- 
ed  the  Pyrenees  in  two  dinsions ;  and  took  ^o»^ 
Bton  of  Pampeluna,  St  Sebastian,  Figneras^awi  B&r 
celona.  The  two  divisions  nnitcKl  again  at  ^^i- 
manca,  and  being  reinforced  by  13,000  Spnisr<.^ 
they  marched  upon  Lisbon;  iHiile  40,000 otb^ 
assembled  at  Bayonne,  under  the  pretence  of  ^^ 
porting  their  companions  if  it  were  necessary.  Tr- 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  embarked  with  ail  r/- 
treasures  (Nov.  29.),  and  departed  for  BnJ< 
Hie  whole  of  Portugal  was  taken  poaseasiott  u: 
and  General  Junot  proclaimed  that  the  Hoc?' 
of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign  in  Europe;  ^'^• 
the  French  never  executed  their  scheme  of  ^*' 
tion. 

We  have  already  observed,  what  vtognm  i*" 

Federative    system    of  the  French  Empiie  hi 

made  in  1807,  by  the  foundation  of  tbe  tij^^*^ 

of  Westphalia  and  the  duchy  of  Waiwv,  sad  by 

xhe  occupation  of  Portugal ;  and  we  shall aeitadTen 
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to  the  niMsiires  adopted  daring  the  same  year  by' 
Buonaparte,  for  conaolidating  the  Continental  sys* 
tern,  and  by  Great  Britain  for  connteracting  its 
effects.  An  order  was  inned  by  the  British  Ca- 
binet (Jan.  7.),  declaring  that  no  neutral  vessel 
would  be  permitted  to  trade  with  any  port  belong- 
ing to  France  or  her  alKes,  or  occupied  by  their 
troops,  or  under  their  dependence.  A  decree,  pnb- 
li^ed  at  Wanaw  (Jan.  25.),  ordered  the  confisca- 
tion of  all  English  merchandize  in  the  Hanseatic 
towns,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  order  of 
Buonaparte.  An  order  of  the  British  Cabinet 
(March  11.),  again  prescribed  a  rigorous  blockade 
of  the  months  of  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the 
Ems.  A  declaration  was  made  by  Buonaparte 
(Oct.  14.),  in  presence  of  the  foreign  ambassadors 
at  Fountainbleau,  purporting  that  he  would  permit 
BO  connection,  either  commercial  or  diplomatic, 
between  the  Continental  powers  and  England.  An 
order  of  the  British  Cabinet  (Nov.  11.)  declared, 
that  all  the  ports  and  places  in  France,  and  the 
countries  in  alliance  with  them,  or  any  other  coun- 
try at  war  with  Ei^land,  as  well  as  all  other  ports 
and  places  in  Europe  where  the  British  flag  waa 
excluded,  though  not  actually  at  war  with  Great 
Britain ;  and  all  other  ports  and  places  of  the  co- 
lonies belonging  to  her  enemies,  should  henceforth 
be  subjected  to  the  same  restrictions  as  if  they 
were  really  under  blockade;  and,  consequently, 
that  the  vessels  desdned  for  these  ports  should  be 
subjected  to  examination  by  the  British  cruisers ; 
and  required  to  stop  at  a  British  station,  and  pay 
a  duty  proportioned  to  the*  value  of  the  cargo. 
Another  order  of  the  British  Cabinet  (Nov.  25.) 
modified  the  precedimr  declaration  in  favour  of 
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neutral  veaaeh,  which  should  cone  to  dmdmr^  «* 
tber  Englkh  mercbandue  or  Colonial  i^rodoceia  tbe 
Britiah  poit8«     A  decree  of  the  17th  December, 
called  the  decree  of  Milaa,  because  it  was  iapned 
Hi  that  plaoei  declaredt  that  all  ahips  wluch  fhsiiMl 
be  searched  by  a  British  Tessel,  or  pay  any  tax 
whatever  at  the  requisition  of  the  Englieh  Gowrro- 
ment,  should  be  denationalised,  and  regarded  aii 
English  property ;  and  having  thus  foffeited  thrir 
original  and  national  rights,  they  might  be  la«iul> 
eiq;>tured  whererer  fonnd.    The  same  decree  de- 
dared  the  British  Isles  to  be  in  a  state  ef  Uockaik 
both  by  sea  and  land. 

Haying  thns  established  the  Continaita]  system, 
Buonaparte  used  every  endearonr  to  make  sU  tb« 
Continental  Powers  accede  to  it.  Pnmam,  wad  Rus- 
sia adhered  to  it,  after  the  peace  of  Tilsiu  Deo- 
mark  soon  entered  into  thia  French  syetenu  Spam 
acceded  to  it  (Jan.  8.),  Austria  (Feb.  18.  180m. 
and  Sweden  (Jan.  6, 1810); ao  tfai^  for  aonse  yvsrv. 
the  Continent  of  Europe  had  ao  other  mefian  oi 
communication  with  England  than  by  wmy  of  C<»a* 
atantinople.  There  waa  one  ptince  na  Clmsicia* 
dom,  who  refused  his  accession  to  the  Conltteiiiii 
aystem,  and  that  was  Pius  VII.  This  sovcmcB 
Pontiff  declared,  that  an  alliance  u^ch  praUctt*(i 
all  intercourse  with  a  nati<m  horn  whom  liwy  hab;i 
suffered  no  grievance,  was  contrary  to  rd&gio^ 
In  order  to  punish  his  Holiness  for  diia  leiislsm.^^ 
'General  Mioliis  had  orders  to  occupy  Roaue  (IVb* 
2. 1808).  Thia  waa  the  commeneemcDt  of  a  ii^ 
ries  of  aggressions  and  attache,  by  wUch  Baoof 
parte  vainly  hoped  to  bend  thai  gresLt  pwaamirp- 
To  gratify  hia  resentment,  he  stiipt  the  Staiss  <A 
the  Church,  by  a  decree  iaaued  at  Si  C]Mid<Apn] 
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2.),  of  tbe  provinees  of  Urbino,  Ancona,  Macera-  - 
taaad  Camerinoy  which  were  annexed  to  the  king- 
dom  of  Italy. 

In  order  to  add  loBtre  to  his  crown,  and  to  at- 
tach his  servants  to  him  by  the  ties  of  vanity' and 
interest,  Baonaparte  resolved,  not  to  restore  tbe 
noblesse— thoagh  there  was  no  reason  known  why 
he  should  not — but  to  create  titles  of  nobility 
which  should  pass  in  hereditary  succession  to  their 
descendants.  These  titles  were  those  of  Princes, 
Dukes,  Counts,  Barons,  and  Chevaliers  or  Knights. 
They  were  constituted  by  an  Imperial  statute,  which 
he  transmitted  to  the  Senate ;  for  the  decrees  of  the 
Senate  were  seldom  used,  except  in  declaring  the 
reunion  of  territories,  or  ordering  levies  of  con- 
scripts. 

The  spoliation  of  the  Church  appeared  but  ar 
trivial  crime,  compared  with  that  masterpiece  of 
perfidy  and^cunning  by  which  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon were  deprived  of  the  throne  of  Spain.  The 
second  French  army  formed  at  Bayonne,  pass-* 
ed  tbe  Pjrrenees  about  the  beginning  of  tbe  year, 
under  the  command  of  Joaclum  Murat,  and  ad- 
▼anoed  slowly  as  if  it  ouly  waited  an  order  to 
seiase  the  capital.  A  popular  insurrection  broke 
out  at  Madrid,  directed  against  Godoy,  the  Prince 
of  Peace ;  and  Charles  IV.,  who,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  had  been  disgusted  with 
state  affiurs,  abdicated  the  crown  in  fiarour  of  hia 
son,  the  Prince  of  Asturias  (Mar.  19.  180a>  who 
aasomed  the  title  of  Ferdinand  VIL-  The  in- 
trigues of  the  Queen-mother,  who  was  unwilling 
to  quit  the  throne,  and  the  plots  concerted  by 
Mniaty  soon  embroiled  the  Royal  family  in  dia- 

q2 
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piilef.     The  Frendi  troofM  cntfred  Madiid  (M^. 
23).     Taking  advantage  of  the  inexpenence  sad 
good  faith  of  the  young  monardi,  they  iaTeki^ 
him  into  an  interview  with  Buonaparte  at  Baf- 
onne,  where  Charles  IV.  and  hin  Queen,  Bllur^ 
by  promiaee  of  favour  and  friendship,  likewise  pn- 
eented  themselves.      This  weak  prince  tberv  n»- 
tracted  his  abdication,  and  ceded  his  doiDiDi<^ 
over  to  Buonaparte  by  a  formal  treaty  (Mat  3. 
By  threatening  FerdiiMnd  VII.  with  death*  il^ 
extorted  (rom  him  a  similar  declaration  (May  iv . 
Charlee  IV.  his  Queen,  and  the  Prince  of  Pnce, 
were  conveyed  to  Compdgne,  and  afieiw di  fo 
Marseilles. 

Ferdinand  VII.  and  his  brotheia  were  impopoceti 
in  the  castle  of  Valencay.  Buonaparte  con^oiKi  t^^^ 
throne  of  Spain  onhis  brother  Joseph  (  Jane  6.V  ^^ 
was  then  King  of  Naples.  A  Spanish  Junta,  ssien- 
bled  at  Bayonney  received  a  coustitiition  from  t^< 
hands  of  Napoleon.  On  obtuning  the  crown  of  Sp&it> 
Joseph  made  over  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  ti* 
brother,  who  in  his  turn  resigned  it  to  Mant  i'j 
a  treaty  concluded  at  Bayonna.  Mmnt  thca  p^ 
up  the  duchies  of  Clevea  and  Beig. 

Buonaparte  found  himself  deoeiv«d  as  to  t}<* 
character  of  the  Spanish  nation,  when  he  saprv^ 
ed  they  would  tolerate  this  outrage  with  impaD«:T' 
A  tumult  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  was  qi>*'- 
•led  by  Murat,  who  oidened  his  troops  to  fire  ■P'' 
the  crowd  TMay  2.),  when  upwards  of  1000  pr^" 
pie  ^oet  tfaeu*  lives.  Towards  the  end  of  the  «»*; 
month,  a  general  insurrection  broke  out  ia  ^ 
those  parts  of  Spain  not  occupied  by  the  mtoi)- 
•This  was  a  great  annoyanee  to  BuoBspartf  daris: 
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8t  of  his  reign,  and  prevented  him  from  sub- 
that  peninsula.  It  serred  as  an  example 
iconragement  to  other  nations  to  shake  off 
ke.  The  Portuguese  rose,  in  imitation  of 
leighbonrB.  The  English  sent  supplies  to 
latiooB ;  and  it  was  beyond  the  Pyrenees  that 
parte  experienced  those  first  disasters  which 
he  harbingera  of  his  downfal. 
3  event,  more  remarkable  for  the  pomp  with 
it  was  accompanied,  than  for  the  conae* 
>s  which  it  produced,  was  the  interview  which 
lace  at  Erfurt  (Sept.  27.)  between  the  Em- 
Alexander  and  Buonaparte.  What  ne- 
ons might  have  been  agitated  there,  are 
own  with  certainty ;  but  publicity  has  been 
to  the  measures  concerted  in  common  be- 
Buonaparte  and  Alexander  for  making  over- 
of  peace  to  England,  although  they  must 
)reseen  that  the  attempt  would  prove  fruit* 
From  that  time  an  intimate  friendship  sub- 
for  two  years  between  the  Courts  of  Russia 
ance. 

inconsiderate  haste  with  which  Field*Mar- 
alkreuth  had  concluded  the  convention  of 
^berg,  and  the  defects  or  omissions  of  that 
imished  the  agents  of  Buonaparte  with  nu- 
i  pretexts  for  oppressing  the  Prussian  States 
petnal  aggressions ;  and  for  continuing  not 
»  occupy  the  country,  but  to  impose  taxes 
Hervice  of  France,  without  deducting  their 
t  from  the  usual  contribution  which  that 
•m  had  to  pay.  To  extricate  themselves 
o  haniflsiog  a  situation.  Prince  William,  the 
brother,  who  had  been  sent  to  Paris  to  ne- 
!  for  the  evacuation  of  Prussia)  rigaed  a  con- 
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yetuion  there  (Sept.  8.),  by  which  the  King  eiunts* 
ed  to  pay,  at  stated  temiA,  the  earn  of  140,000,0(h' 
ihiQCs.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  during  the  m- 
terriew  of  Erfurt,  got  this  sum  reduced  to  ow 
hundred  and  twenty  millions.  In  consequence  oi 
this,  a  new  contention  was  sicked  at  Berlin  (Not. 
3.),  according  to  which,  Stettin,  Cnstrin,  and  Glo- 
gan,  were  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
as  security  for  payment  of  the  stipulated  sam; 
the  rest  of  the  Prussian  states  were  evaimated. 

Austria  was  on  the  point  of  entering  into  tW 
fourth  coalition,  when  the  peace  of  Tilsit  w»  ruc- 
cluded.  From  that  moment  the  Cabinet  of  V*ie&* 
na  resolved  to  prepare  for  war  by  slow  and  «Br- 
cessive  operations,  which  might  appear  to  be  atrf- 
ly  measures  of  precaution ;  more  eapedall j  by 
organizing  her  armies  on  better  principles,  ar.'i 
training  all  the  citizens  to  arms,  by  the  inatitBttoe 
of  a  militia  called  the  Landwehr^  that  they  mk'^ 
be  in  condition  to  act  on  the  spur  of  the  momeni- 
The  Archduke  Charles,  who  waaappototed  (re- 
neraliflsimo,  superintended  all  these  ptepaiatiocs 
and  succeeded  in  reming  the  courage  of  the  na- 
tion. Although  these  amMusenta  coidd  notescap*- 
the  notice  of  the  French  agents,  and  altboagfa  ni 
the  coarse  of  the  year  1808,  and  especially  in  tbf 
beginning  of  the  year  1809,  they  had  seTerai  tioKs 
asked  for  explanations  on  this  subject,  nevertbe* 
less,  Count  Stadion  who  was  at  the  head  of  tlif 
department  for  foreign  affidn,  and  Count  Mttta- 
nich  the  Austrian  minister  at  Paris,  diaaeoifaltd  m 
well,  that  Buonaparte  neyer  dreamt  of  war  till  it 
was  on  the  very  point  of  breaking  oat.  The  tiiw 
chosen  for  this  was  when  the  French  amues  wm* 
<KK;apiad  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
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it  may  be  rather  said  pretexts — 
lot  awantisg  to  Austria;  for  undoubtedly 
le  motive  was,  to  raise  herself  from  that 
f  abaaeroent  into  which  she  had  sunk.    Vio- 

innamerable  of  the  peace  of  Presburg,  the 
sing  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  the 
lling  her  to  accede  to  the  Continental  'Sys- 
nd  the  spoliation  of  the  Bourbons  in  Spain, 
csoaes  more  than  sufficient  to  justify  her 
;  recourse  to  arms.  The  war  which  Austria 
4>ok  in  1809,  has  been  called  the  war  of  the 
oalitioa.  It  ia  true  that  Great  Britain,  Por- 
Spain,  and  the  King  of  Sicily,  were  her  al. 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  descent  which 
Dgliah  made  on  Zealand,  she  had  to  support 
the  whole  burden  of  the  war.  On  opening 
impaign,  she  made  an  appeal  to  the  German 
I,  which  was  answered  by  the  Kings  of  Ba* 

Wnrtemberg,  and  Saxony,  by  a  declaration 
ir. 
e  Austriana  had  divided  their  forces  into 

armies ;  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 

under  the  Archduke  Charles,  were  djpstined 
;t  in  Germany ;  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of 
,  with  thirty-six  thousand  men,  was  to  pane* 
through  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  into  Pnissia, 
6  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  troops  of 
country.  The  Archduke  John,  with  eighty 
sand  men,  was  to  enter  Italy.  The  campaign 
opened,  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians,  by  the 
sion  of  Bavaria  (April  10.  1809).  Buona* 
e  at  fint  beat  the  Archduke  Louis  and  Gene- 
liller,  who  commanded  two  divisions,  at  Abens« 
;  (April  20.),  and  thus  cut  them  off  from  the 
id  army  under  the  Archduke  Charles.  The  y^ 
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ter  was  himself  defeated  at  EdomiU  and  RatalioEu 
three  days  after,  aad  efiected  his  retreat  akmg  tbr 
left  bank  of  the  Dannbe.  Buooapaite  then  panned 
Hiller,  who  was  defeated  at  Ebenberg  (May  S.k» 
and  retired  to  Kremsy  on  the  left  baaak  of  rhf 
Danube.  Vienna  in  conaeqaence  waa  left  defeat- 
lees,  and  sorrendered  by  capitulation  (May  13).  Ii 
was  there  that  Bnonajiarte  passed  the  Daanbr, 
and  foaght  with  the  Archduke  at  EbeidsorC 
Aspem  and  Essling,  two  most  sangniiiaiy  eagacv- 
ments  (May  21-22.),  in  which  the  French  kwt 
30,000  men«  He  then  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Lo> 
ban,  where  his  army,  cut  off  from  proTiaioBs  ted 
supplies,  passed  forty-eight  boors  in  great  cfistrrsN 
until  they  had  succeeded  in  reconstmctiag  the 
bridges  which  the  floods  of  the  Danube  had  or- 
ried  away.  In  Italy  the  Archduke  John  had  de- 
feated Eugene  Beauhamais,  who  commanded  thr 
French  army,  at  Safil^ ;  but  bemg  iafenned  of  tht 
defeat  at  Ratisbon,  he  commenced  his  retreat,  mba 
was  defeated  near  the  PiaFo  (May  8.).  after  wKira 
he  retired  on  the  Raab,  where  he  was  again  defiest- 
ed  (June  14.)  Beatthamais  Uien  joined  the  anny 
of  Napoleon.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  took  poM 
session  of  Warsaw,  and  mardied  as  £ur  aa  Tksn. 
where  he  took  from  the  Pkussiana  one  bundmi 
pieces  of  cannon.  But  an  insurrection  which  hap- 
pened in  the  rear  of  his  army,  obliged  him  lo  re- 
treat, when  the  Polish  troops  took  posaeanoa  o( 
Cracow  (July  14). 

About  the  beginning  of  July,  Buonaparte  pasifd 
OTer  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  battle  ot 
Enzersdorff,  where  Bemadotte  and  the  Saxom 
distinguished  themselres,  was  bloody,  but  not  de- 
^WFo ;  next  day  (July  6.),  the  Aididnke  Chffiei 
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was  defeated  at  Wagnin,  and  retreated  in  good 
order  into  MontTia.  An  armistice  was  then  con* 
eluded  ii4BBr  Znaym  (July  12.),  on  conditions  very 
o|ipieaaive  for  Austria.  Bat  the  negotiations  for 
peace  were  long  protracted ;  as  both  parties  were 
waiuag  the  result  of  an  expedition  which  the  Eng- 
lish had  made  to  Zealand ;  and  as  Austria  hoped 
that  Prussiay  and  perhaps  even  Russia,  would  de» 
clare  in  her  favour. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  T3rrol ;  who  were  very 
much  attached  to  the  House  of  Austria,  from 
whom  they  had  been  separated  at  the  peace  of 
Preahnrg',  had  taken  up  arms  under  the  conduct  of 
an  innkeeper,  named  Hoffer.  By  the  armistice  of 
Znaym,  Austria  was  compelled  to  abandon  this 
bra;re  people,  whom  the  Bavarians  and  the  French 
together  had  great  difficulty  in  reducing  to  sub- 
miaaion. 

We  cannot  pass  in  silence  the  bold  expedition 
made  by -the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  son  and 
heir  of  him  who  had  commanded  at  Jena«  At  the 
head  of  a  body  of  volunteers  which  he  had  formed 
-  in  Bohemia,  he  had  entered  Saxony  when  the 
armistice  was  concluded.  Not  being  disposed  to 
accede  to  it,  he  trarerMd  the  duchy  of  Branswick 
and  the  whole  of  Lower  Saxony ;  beat  the  West* 
phalian  General  Hewbel,  who  had  attempted  to 
Slop  his  march ;  and  reached  the  month  of  the 
Elbe  in  safety,  where  he  found  transports  which 
took  him  and  Ins  army  on  board,  and  conveyed 
them  to  England.  * 

An  English  fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  Richard 
Strachan,  with  thirty-eight  thousand  troops,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Chathun,  the 
brother  of  Mr  Pitti  was  despatched  to  Zealand, 
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with  the  intent  of  deetroying  the  ibifipiBf ,  dock* 
ynrdSf  and  exBenals  nt  Antwerp  and  FlnalBn^,  tnd 
for  occupying  the  Island  of  Walcfaem.  Tit^j 
landed  in  that  Island  (July  SO.),  of  vhicfa  tbey 
took  possession,  and  niade  themselves  maslen  ot 
Flttshing,  after  a  siege  of  fifteen  days.  Bnt  Loni 
Chatham  fonnd  it  impossible  to  execute  his  coo- 
mission  with  regard  to  Antwerp,  on  accoont  of  the 
activity  of  Marshal  Beraadotte,  who  had  foniHrd 
there  an  army  of  35,000  men.  The  whole  expe- 
dition was  badly  conducted,  and  in  about  foar 
months  Lord  Chatham  returned  to  England.  T^ 
English  destroyed  the  fortificatioDs  of  FhnhiD:, 
which  they  were  naable  to  retain. 

Russia,  as  the  ally  of  Austria^  likewise  v>ok 
part  in  this  war.     A  body  of  troafM,  commuK^ 
by  Prince  GalitsEin,  had  entered  into  Gmlicia ;  biii 
it  was  merely  a  display,  by  which  Alexander  aKsst 
to  fulfil  an  engagement  that  he  had  contracted  wiiL 
reluctance.  Tibe  peace  between  Aoatiia  and  Fnnfv 
was   signed  at    Schoenbrunn   (Oct.   14w  Ib4'V^ 
which  regulated  the  territorial  cesaioBa  mads  by 
the  former  to  Boonaparte,  the  King  of  Saiocr 
and  the  Emperor  d  Russia.    The  ▼erydqron 
which  the  peace  was  signed,  Bnonapsrte  miatd 
the  territories  which  had  baen  ceded  to  Urn  direct- 
ly into  a  single  State,  under  the  naiM  of  the  /i^ 
ritm  Pravmeeif  which  he  governed  on  has  ova 
separate  aooonnt,  wi Aont  annezii^  them  to  Fiaacip* 
A  decree  of  the  Senate,  of  the  8d  March  IS^9. 
erected  the  government  general  of  the  Toacns  de- 
partments into  a  grand  dignity  of  the  Empin^  ut 
be  conferred  on  a  Princess  of  die  Impertal  fabod, 
under  the  title  of  Grand  Dnchesa.     Tlw  lady  w 
Madam  Eliaa  Baociochi»  Frinceaa  of  Lwca  aad 
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who  was  next  day  decorated  with  the 
Areh-ducal  title.  On  the  same  day,  Napoleon 
ceded  the  Grand  Dnchy  of  Berg  to  his  nephew, 
the  son  of  the  King  of  Holland ;  taking  the  go- 
verament  on  himself  during  the  minority  of  that 

chil<i* 

tJo  ontnge  had  been  able  to  overcome  the  per« 
BeveiBOce  of  Pias  VII.     Buonaparte  published  a 
decree  at  Schoenbrunn  (May  7.),  by  which  the 
Stated  of  the  Pope  were  annexed  to  the  French 
Cmpirey  and  the  city  of  Rome  declared  a  free  Im- 
perial city.     The  union  of  the  States  did  take 
place ;  but  Rome  had  no  appearance  of  a  free  city. 
When  the  decree  was  put  in  execution  (June  1 1.), 
the  undaunted  successor  of  St  Peter  published  a 
Bull  of  excommunication  against  Buonaparte  and 
his  adherents,  councillors,  and  coadjutors.     From 
that  moment  the  ▼enerable  captive  was  more  close- 
ly inoprisaned.     On  the  night  of  the  5th  July,  the 
aatellites  of  Buonaparte  forced  open  the  gates  of 
hia   palace,  and  carried  him  off.      After  having 
paraded  him  through  different  cides,  he  was  de- 
posed at  Savona  (Aug.  9.),  where  he  passed  three 
years  under  a  rigorous  surveillance. 

The  year  18(^  proved  disastrous  for  the  French 
anoB  by  sea.    The  captain  of  an  English  vessd, 
and  Marques,  a  Portuguese  colonel,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Island  of  Cayenne  and  French  Guiaaa 
(Jaa«12).  Lientenant-GeneralBeckwithandReaiv 
Admiral  Cochrane  took  Martinico  by  capitulation 
(Feb.  12).    Admiral  Gambier  and  Lord  Cochrane 
destroyed  a  French  fleet,  commanded  bv  the  Vice- 
'    Adminls  Villaumez  and  L'Allemand  (April  11.), 
]    ia  Basque  Roads,  by  means  of  Congreve  rockets. 

VOhm   III.  R 
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The  French  foit  of  Senegal  fell  inlo  die  hvida  d 
the  EngHah  in  the  month  of  June  folloivng.  Gf- 
nend  Camrichaely  and  a  body  of  Spanianli  wbs 
had  arrived  frmn  Portorico,  expelled  the  Freorh 
firom  St  Domingo  (July  7).  Admiral  Coffiagwood 
and  Creneral  Oswald  took  poaacoMOP  of  the  Iob'jbi 
Islands  (Oct  8). 

Buonaparte  had  now  aiilied  at  the  anmmit  of  b^ 
grandeur,  but  Providence  had  denied  him  a  toi^y  br 
his  wife  Josephine  Tascher  de  la  Rigetie-  ¥»lthts? 
consent  of  both  parties,  a  decree  of  the  Seoale  pro- 
nounced the  dissolution  of  that  marriaige  (Dec.  16.  ^ 
.while  the  official  authorities  of  Paria  anaulled  \i^ 
on  the  pretext  of  infonnality.  Another  decrpe  oi 
the  Senate  (Feb.  17.  1810),  conferred  on  tfe  «4ij- 
est  son  of  the  French  Empeior  the  title  of  Ki^^ 
of  Rome  ;  and  ordained,  that  the  Emperor  ef  tbe 
French  should  be  crowned  a  second  time  at  Roor 
within  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign.  Booea- 
parte  soon  after  (April  1.)  espoused  the  Arr^ 
duchess  Maria  Loaiaa,  eldest  dai^ter  of  die  £ib^ 
peror  of  Austria. 

By  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  nt  Fn»  be- 
tween BuonaiNOte  and  Charles  XIII.  e€  Swedro. 
this  latter  prince  regained  possession  of  Swecit:^^ 
Pomerania,  on  condition  of  acceding  to  the  Coac- 
nental  B3rstem,  though  under  eertaiii  mo&hn- 
tions.  Had  Charles  executed  this  eagajgemp<^^ 
J>i8  kingdom  would  have  been  mined  beyead  n^ 
aonrce.  The  part  of  the  Hanoverian  SMes  be 
longing  to  the  King  of  England  whidi  DuuMpsffg 
-had  still  reserved  in  his  own  poasessioHy  w«i  cetf- 
ed  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  (Jan.  14.),  to 
his  brother  Jerome,  to  be  incoipoiatod  mA  tin 
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kingdom  oi  WestphaliiL  Besides  the  duchy  df 
Laaenbnifpy  Buonaparte  reserved  to  himself  a 
landed  revenue  of  four  millions  five  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  thousand  francs,  for  bestowing  in  lega- 
cies and  endowments. 

Lonia  Buonaparte  had  reluctantly  accepted  the 
crown   of  Holland ;  but  from  the  moment  he  had 
placed  it  on  his  head,  he  had  nothing  more  at 
heart   than   the   interests  of  the  country  ;   and 
resisted,    as   far  as  *  prudence .  would  allow,  the 
tyiannical  orders  of  his  brother,  when  he  judg- 
ed them  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  Holland. 
This  gave  rise  to   frequent  broils,  accompanied 
sometimes  with  threats.     Buonaparte  reproached 
the  Datcb  Government,  more  especially  for  not 
esmestly  and  rigorously  enforcing  the  Continental 
system,  so  pernicious  to  their  commerce*    At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1810,  things  had  come  to  such 
a  states  that  it  was  expected  Napoleon,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  <;hagrio,  would  pancel  the  kingdom  of 
Holland  from  the  list  of  European  States.    To 
STert  this  calamity,  Louis  signed  a  treaty  at  Pane 
(March  16.),  by  which  a  body  of  12,000  Dutek 
snd  6000  French  were  to  be  stationed  at  the 
mouths  of  all  the  rivers,  to  protect  the  swarms  of 
'    Fronch  reTenue-officers  who  were  supermtending 
the  execution  of  Buonaparte's  orders.     Louis  ced- 
.  ^  to  him  Dutch  Brabant,  Zealand,  and  a  part  of 
Gueldres,  of  which  the  Waal  was  henceforth  to 
fonn  the  frontier.    In  vain  did  that  excellent  man 
hope,  by  so  great  a  sacrifice,  to  repurchase  the  in- 
dependence of  his  kingdom.   Under  pretext  of  cer- 
^  insults  which  the  French  agente  had  received 
'[  ^  the  hands  of  this  exasperated  people,  Buona- 
.  ?ttte  sent  a  French  army  to  occupy  the  whole 
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cftimtry.  Theii  H  was  that  Lovis  rangned  a  crown 
which  he  could  no  longer  wear  wtih  honoar:  be 
abdicated  in  ^vonr  of  his  son  (July  S.)  But  Nt- 
poleooy  indignant  at  a  measore  on  which  he  bsd 
not  been  consulted,  annexed  the  Idngdom  of  Hi*!* 
land  to  the  French  Empire,  by  a  dcMcree  dated  as 
RambouiUet  (July  9.) 

Some  months  afWwards,  the  Republic  of  Vs* 
lais^  which,  since  the  year  1802,  had  formed  an  ii- 
dependent  State,  was  united  to  the  French  Ed- 
pire  by  a  decree  of  Buonaparte  (Not.  19.)  Bat 
the  most  important  of  the  usurpationB  of  Bmrnk- 
parte  in  1810,  and  that  which  waa  inatran^i' 
al  in  working  his  down&l,  was  the  renaios  ai 
the  Hanseatic  countries  situated  on  the  cwt« 
of  the  North  Sea,  via.  oertain  districts  of  Vi'e«t- 
phalia,  and  the  Gmd  Duchy  of  Bcif  ,  »^^ 
possessions  of  the  princes  of  8alaEi-Salm,  »»i 
Salm*Kyrburg,  part  of  the  duchy  of  Okkubon:. 
the  free  cities  of  Branen  and  Hamburg,  m  «^^J 
as  the  city  of  Lubec  and  the  duchy  of  Jjutmi^fa^' 
By  a  decree  of  the  Senate  (Dec.  IS.),  these  pb^«» 
were  declared  united  to  Fiance;  the  neceMtr  '^ 
which  Buonaparte  had  stated  in  a  message  addrr^ 
aed  to  these  pliant  and  submiBsive  bodies. 

France  still  retained  possession  of  Guadakof^ 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  the  Manitias*  Th« 
year  1810,  in  which  the  greatness  of  BoeaaiMiv 
in  Europe  reached  its  summit,  deprived  him  »' 
these  possessions.  General  Beokwith  aad  Ad- 
miral Cochrane,  attacked  and  seised  Guadaiospe. 
An  expedition  sent  by  Lord  Minto,  the  Eafr^ 
Governor-General  in  India,  and  a  thoosaad  0<^ 
from  the  Cape,  reduced  the  Ide  of  Bourboa  (Jsif 
7.),  and  that  of  the  ManritiuB  aome  moaifai  ^^^ 
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It  will  now  be  neceaaary  to  point  oat  some  of  tKW 
iDodifiGations  which  the  Continental  system  under- 
went.    The  English,  in  1800,  had  taken  the  first 
Rtep  to  pat  an  end  to  that  unnatural  state  of  com- 
merce which  preceding  measures  had  established. 
They  first  revoked  the  Orders  of  1807  regarding 
America ;  so  that  the  Americans  were  permitted 
to  carry  on  trade  in  all  ports  subject  to  French  in- 
flaence,  which  were  not  actually  under  blockade  ; 
and   the  law  of  blockade  was  even  restricted  to 
the  porta  of  Holland  and  France,  and  those  of 
the  northern  part  of  Italy,  between  Pesaro  and 
Orfattello,      The  clause  in  the   decree  of   11th 
Norember,  relatire  to  the  payment  of  a  compul- 
sory duty  in  £ngknd,  was  abolished. 

A  new  era  in  the  Continental  system  began  with 
a  decree  of  Buonaparte  (Aug.  7.),  known  by  the 
name  of  The  Decree  or  Tariff  of  Trianon,     A 
.   second,  by  way  of  supplement,  was  issued  from  St 
Cloud  (Sept.  1 2).     Making  a  distinction  between 
the  trade  and  the  produce  of  the  colonies ;  and 
availing  himself  of  the  universal  custom  which  had 
rendered  the  latter  among  the  necessaries  of  life,  he 
resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this  cironmstanee  to 
replenish  his  treasury,  by  permitting  their  impor- 
tation on  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per 
eent.     A  third  decree,  signed  at  Fountainbleau, 
ordered  all  English  inercfaandise,  found  in  Fraaee 
or  her  dependencies,  to  be  seized  and  burnt.     At 
that  time«  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Gennany^ 
were  covered  with  bonfieres,  which  destroyed  the 
property  of  native  merchants,  and  opened  up  a  new 
prospect  for  English  mano&ctures  one'  day  to  re- 
ft 2 
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place  the  articles  that  wen 

.  We  shall  now  give  a  short  oatline  of  ^  most 

remarkable  erents  that  took  place  in  the  rest  of  £«- 

rope,  daring  this  period  of  French  prepoDderiBce. 

For  more  than  six  years  Portugal,  by  meaoi  of 
the  pecuniary  sacrifices  which  she  had  inade  to  the 
French  crown,  had  maintained  her  Dentrality  be- 
tween France  and  England.     Bat  as  she  had  be- 
Uayed  her  predilection  for  England  dnrii^  tbe 
Frossian  war,  her  rain  was  detemincKl  on ;  and  as 
she  coald  no  longer  conceal  firom  herself  the  dsD- 
ger  of  her  position,  the  Prince  Regent  entered  into 
a  strict  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  by  a  cmrnt- 
tion  signed  at  London  (Oct.  22. 1807).     Gcnmu 
Jnnot  had  taken  possession  of  the  coontiy  ther 
the  Royal  family  had  embarked  for  Brazil ;  sad  so- 
lemnly declared,  that  the  Hoaae  of  Braganaa  W 
ceased  to  reign  in  Eorope  (Feb.  1.  1808).    Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  Spaniards,  tbe  Portn- 
gaese  soon  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor. 
The  city  of  Oporto  gave  the  first  signal  of  insor- 
rection  (June  6.) ;  an  English  anny,  commantit-d 
by  Sir  Arthar  Wellesley,  wham,  by  anticipation, 
we  shall  call  Lord  Wellington,  landed  in  Moq< 
dego  Bay  (July  31.),  and  defeated  Jnnot  al  Vi- 
meiro  (Aug.  21.)     The  French  General,  whoM* 
army  was^rednced  to  a  most  distresBng  asatr,  ob- 
tained from  General  Dalrymple,  who  Imd  taken 
the  command  of  the  English  troops,  a  capitnIatio& 
on  very  honoursble  terms,  which  was  conclndwi  &i 
Cintra  (Aug.  30).    Jnnot,  and  hk  touopa,  were 
conveyed  to  France  in  English  vesBels 

The  Russian  Admiral  Siniawin  was  noc  an  for- 
tunate.    He  was.  then  lying  in  the  T^goa  with  i 
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fleet  of  nliie  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  frigate,  which 
had  been  employed  in  the  war  against  the  Turks 
in  the   Archipelago,  and  fonnd  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  sarrenderiog  his  fleet  to  Sir  Charles 
Cotton  the  English  Admiral  (Sept  S.),  which  was 
not  to  be  restored  to  the  Emperor  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  pacific  treaty  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain,     llie  conyention  of  Cintra,  of  which  the 
true  circnmstances  are  not  well  known,  excited  so 
great  a  discontent  in  England,  that  Sir  Hew  Dal* 
lymple  and  Lord  Wellington  were  called  home, 
that  an  inrestigation  might  be  made  into  this  un- 
popular measure. 

During  their  absence,  and  after  the  affiur  of  Cor- 
unna,  Sonh  reoeiyed  orders  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  Portugal,  where  there  were  not  more  than  8000 
English  troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Crad- 
.   dock,  and  an  army  of  the  natives.  At  the  head  of 
23,000  men  he  marched  towards  Chares,  and  took 
possession  of  that  place  (March  7.),  which  is  one 
of  the  frontier  fortresses  of  the  kingdom.     But  on 
his  arrival  at  Oporto  he  encountered  the  Portugese 
snny,  who  for  three  days  disputed  with  him  the 
possession  of  the  place.     Here  he  remained  a  full 
month  before  he  durst  proceed  on  his  march* 
Meantime  Lord  Wellington  had  hnded^at  Lisbon 
with  a  new  English  army.    He  mancsuvred  so  well 
..  that  by  the  end  of  May,  Soult  was  obliged  to  re- 
te  into  Galicia,  with  the  loss  of  his  artillery  and 
•  ''''Sgttge.     Next  year  the  French  sent  a  third  ex- 
pedition to  Portugal,  but  as  this  belongs  more 
properly  to  the  war  in  Spain,  we  shall  take  occa- 
*  4  nou  to  notice  it  afterwards.     After  the  retreat  of 
Sonh,  the  Portuguese  acted  a  considerable  part  in 
'    ^  liberation  of  Europe.    Lord  Wellington,  who 
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was  intnuted  with  Tery  extennTe'powcn,  or- 
ganised their  uiny«  aad  angueDted  it  to  40,(hX^ 
men,  with  the  atsistance  of  600,000/.  ^keriine, 
which  England  famished  for  that  purpose. 

The  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  Per- 
togal,  became  still  more  intiinate  by  the  treaty  oi 
alliance  which  was  condnded  at  Rio  Janeiro 
(Feb.  19.  18 11 ).  George  III.  there  promised  se- 
ver to  recognise  any  King  of  Portngal  hot  ibe 
heir  and  legitimate  repreeentatiTe  of  the  Hoaae  of 
Bmganza.  The  Regent  granted  Britain  the  nsit 
of  building  ships  of  war  in  Brasilt  and  of  sapplyis; 
themselves  with  timber  for  the  purpose  (roia  ik^ 
forests  of  that  country ;  and  by  abrogating  ccrtaia 
former  stipulations,  he  agreed  to  receive  iats  His 
ports  as  many  British  vessels  as  choae  to  esier. 
The  Regent  likewiM  promised  to  co-opcnif^ 
with  England  for  the  abolition  of  dbe  Sbve 
Trade  ;  and  this  is  the  fint  example  of  a  sdpatt- 
tion  of  the  kind.  Together  with  this  treaty  tkerr 
was  also  concluded  a  treaty  of  oommeRe.  To- 
wards the  end  of  1810  Portugal  became  the  thesm* 
of  war,  as  we  shall  observe  when  we  come  to  «pe^ 
of  Spain. 

Charles  IV.  King  of  Spain,  had  flattered  Iw^b 
that  by  submitting  to  the  payment  of  wtkmdi^ 
to  France,  according  to  the  treaty  of  October  3(i. 
1803,  he  would  be  exempted  from  the  necsawtT 
of  taking  part  in  the  war  which  had  broken  ob: 
between  Buonaparte  and  England ;  and  it  was  an  tb 
faith  of  this  that  the  latter  power  had  coauncBf^ 
hostilities.  Four  Spanish  ships  retuniing  So  Eonfr. 
loaded  with  treasnies  and  valuable  ineithsadi^ 
from  South  America,  wmn  aeised  off  Cape  ^ 
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Mfliy  (Oct.  5.  1804),  by  an  English  tqnadron. 
After  tliat  act  of  hoatility,  which,  but  for  the  ne- 
gotiation that  had  preceded  it,  might  have  been 
regarded  as  a  Wolation  of  the  law  of  nations, 
Charles  IV.  declared  war  against  England  (Dec. 
12.)  ;  and  the  following  year  he  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  his  marine  totally  destroyed  by  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  which  Admiral  Nelson  gained  o- 
rer  the  combined  fleets  of  Gravina  and  Villeneuve. 
In    1806   the   English   made  an  attempt  to 
get  possession  of  the  Spanish  colony  of  Baenos 
Ayrea.     The  expedition  sailed  from  St  Helena 
uder  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  Home  Pop- 
ham.     The  troops  were  commanded  by  General 
Beresford.     Buenos  Ayree  capitnlated  on  the  2d 
Jaly ;  there  the  English  fonnd  numerous  treasures 
which  were  transported  to  Europe  ;  but  an  insur- 
raetion  of  the  inhabitants,  headed  by  a  Spaniard 
named  Pueridon,  and  Liniers  a  native  of  France, 
obKged  General  Beresford  .to  surrender  himself 
and  his  troops  prisoners  of  war  (Aug.  12).    Ad- 
miral Popham  took  possession  of  Maldonado  (Oct. 
89.),  where  he  remained  in  expectation  of  the  sup- 
plies which  he  expected  to  come  from  England. 
General  Auchmuty  landed  at  Maldonado  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  and  took  the  town 
of  Monte  Video  by  assault  (Feb.  2.)     New  rein- 
forcements baring  arrived  from  England,  General 
Whitelocke  again  attacked  Buenos  Ayres,  and  pe- 
netrated into  the  town  (July  5.)  ;  but  Liniers,  at 
the  head  of  the  Spaniards,  made  so  able  a  defence, 
that  the  English  General  signed  a  capitulation,  by 
which  he  obtained  the  restitution  of  all  British 
prisoners ;  and  the  Engiish  promised  to  evacuate 
Monte  Video  witUui  the  space  of  two  months. 
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Chaileft  IV.  and  hb  minBter,  dniiig  the  wvvitk 
Pniflsia,  had  shown  a  desire  to  shake  off  the  yokt 
of  Bnoaaparte.  By  signing  at  FontsinUesn  ike 
partition  of  Portogal,  Uiey  opened  a  way  for  iht 
French  armies  into  Spain,  who  took  pQesenos  ti 
St  .Sebastian^  Punpelona*  Figneraa,  and  Bareelooi ; 
and  were  even  masters  of  Madrid  while  one  psn 
of  the  Spanish  army  were  occapied  in  Portsctl 
and  the  other  in  Denmark.  The  comaeqnencei  fA 
these  impmdenoes  woe,  the  oveftnnuBg  of  Spsim 
and  the  dethronement  of  the  Honae  of  Beofboe, 
as  we  have  noticed  abore. 

When  the  Spaniards  rase  in  rekeQion  agsiest 
the  royal  intruder,  they  fonned  tbemsehres  is^ 
Juntas,  or  directorial  committees*  in  emy  pro- 
▼ince.  That  of  SeTille*  which  wao  eoaspeeed  cff 
enterprising  men,  took  the  lead  in  the  iasmitt 
tion,  declared  war  against  Bnonaparte  in  the  asiw 
of  Ferdinand  VII^  and  oonclnded  an  uwam^ct 
with  England.  Their  anthority  wan  not  aekntir- 
lodged  hy  the  Ph>vincial  Jantaa,  cnck  of  which 
had  set  on  foot  an  army  of  their  own.  All  thctsp 
armies  engaged  the  French  troopa  wbciefer  th*^ 
met  them,  and  were  rery  often  vanqniaked.  Tbe 
insurrection  did  not  come  to  a  head  till  after  tbp 
hatUe  of  Baylen  (July  20.  1808),  where  IVXH) 
French  troops,  under  Goienls  Dnpont  and  Vkkl 
laid  down  their  arms.-  Castanos,  to  wban  th^ 
success  was  owing,  was  then  appointed  Genenl- 
issimo;  and  the  Junta  organised  a  Regcsey,  »i 
the  head  of  which  they  placed  the  old  Canfin&i 
de  Bourbon.  There  were  two  other  eveafti  wkic^ 
greatly  encouraged  the  Spaniards;  the  one  ««» 
^e  expulsion  of  Le  Fehvre  frons  San^nam  by 
Geaeral  Palafoz,  and  the  other  theaimal  of  the 
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MnrqiilB  de  la  Romana  at  Comniia  with  7000 
:  men,  who  had  heen  conreyed  to  the  island  of  Fa- 
nen  for  invading  Sweden,  but  had  embarked^  in 
Bpite  of  the  French,  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
their  conntiy. 

Joseph  Buonaparte  having  abandoned  Madrid 
and  rjBtired  to  Burgos  (Ang.  1.),  a  Central  Junta 
,    vmB  >  established  at  Aranjnez.     This  Junta  raised 
three  armies :  that  of  the  North,  under  Blake  and 
RotDBna ;  that  of  the  Centre,  under  Castanos ;  and 
.    that  of  Arragon,  under  Palafox.     Immediately  after 
the  interview  at  Erfurt,  Buonaparte  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  army,  which  had  been  in- 
'   creased  to  180,000  men ;  and  after  gaining  several 
^    advantages  over  the  enemy,  he  sent  back  his  bro- 
'    ther  Joseph  to  Madrid.     Meantime,  two  divisions 
-   of  the  English  army  having  arrived,  the  one  from 
Lisbon,  and  the  other  from  Corunna,  they  formed 
,«    a  jimction  in  the  province  of  Leon,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  John  Moore.    Buonaparte  march- 
7    ed  against  them,  but  they  thought  it  prudent  to 
.    retire.    Having  arrived  at  Astorga,  he  received 
'/   inteffigence  of  the  preparations  of  the  Austrians, 
J.    when  he  set  out  for  Paris,  leaving  the  command 
\.    of  the  army  to  Soult,  who  obliged  the  English  to 
ambark  at  Corunna,  after  a  severe  engagement 
in  which  Sir  John  Moore  lost  his  life.     A  treaty 
of  peace  and  aUiance  was  signed  at  London  be- 
tween England  and  the  Supreme  Junta,  acting  in 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.  (Jan.  14.  1809). 
England  sent  into  Portugal  a  new  army,  under  the 
cooimand  of  Lord  WeUmgton.     The  second  siege 
of  Saragossa,  which  was  undertaken  ixst  by  Jnnot» 
and  continued  by  Lannes,  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  events  in  modem  war.    The  garri- 
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■on,  conmHOided  by  Pakfox,  and  tlie  iwliiliit»ai 
of  the  place  who  were  completely  deToted  to  luok 
performed  prodigies  of  valour.  Wbea  the  Fm^ 
took  the  city  (Feb.  21.),  it  presented  Dothing  bfi*. 
a  mass  of  ruins.  It  was  calculated  tbat  above 
100,000  men  perished  in  that  siege. 

Marshal  Victor  defeated  Cnesla  at  Medflin 
(Mar.  28.),  and  Sachet  defeated  General  Blak^  a: 
Belchite  (Jmie  16.):  But  Soult,  whohadpentimni 
into  Portagal,  was  repulsed  by  Wellington,  wU 
fought  the  bloody  battle  of  Talayera  with  Msrsl;al'i 
Jourdan  and  Victor,  which  turned  to  the  <h^ 
▼antage  of  the  French.  The  misconduct  ot  tu 
army  of  Cuesta,  which  had  been  conjoined  wi'i 
that  of  Wellington  in  this  battle,  determiDed  ibe 
latter  henceforth  to  carry  on  a  defensifc  w 
with  the  English  and  Portuguese  alone ;  sad  u 
leave  to  the  Spaniards  the  care  of  occupying  tbe 
French,  by  harassing  their  troops  incessantly,  ^ 
atroying  their  convoya  and  magazines,  and  sst- 
prising  their  entrenchments.  Tbe  battle  of  Ocaiia 
(Not.  19.),  which  Cuesta  fought  with  Geiien^ 
Mortier  and  lost,  was  tbe  last  pitched  battle  wbi^b 
the  Spaniards  fought.  From  that  time  they  eoa- 
fined  themselves  t#  a  Guerilla  wuhre,  by  whid 
they  did  infinite  damage  to  tbe  enemy. 

Smce  the  commencement  of  1809,  the  Cco&il 
Junta  had  retired  to  Seville.  Towanb  the  «&«! 
of  the  year,  th^  were  lephoed  by  an  Execaurf 
Directory  of  nine  memben ;  and  next  year  tikev] 
wero  superseded  in  their  turn  by  a  Regency  ^ 
five  members,  which  was  estaUiafaed  at  Caiiu. 
An  assembly  of  the  Cortes  was  summoned  to  meet 
there,  the  members  of  which  were  nominated,  aot  by 
ihe  cleigy,  the  nobility,  and  the  citiea,  wUch  cobi- 
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pos^  die  legitimate  States  of  Spain,  but  by  the 
great  body  of  the  inhabitants*  That  asaembly, 
who  could  do  no  more  for  the  defence  of  their 
conntry,  employed  themaelFes  in  establbhing  a 
democratic  constitution  in  Spain,  destroying  by 
degrees  all  the  institutions  of  the  monarchy. 

Soult,  who  was  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army  of  the  Sontb,  conquered  the  whole  of  An- 
dalusia in  1810,  with  the  exception  of  Cadia, 
which  Victor  had  in  vain  attempted  to  besiege. 
The  principal  efforts  of  the  French  were  then  tam- 
ed towards  Pprtugal ;  and  on  this  occasion  Mas- 
aena  was  charged  to  undertake  the  reduction  of 
that  conntry,  at  the  head  of  70,000  men.  Junot 
laid  siege  to  Cindad  Rodrigo,  which  surrendered 
alter  a  porous  defence  (July  10).  Almeida  was 
likewise  obliged  to  capitulate  a  few  weeks  af* 
ter  (August  27).  These  conquests  were  made, 
without  any  apparent  wish  on  the  part  of  WeU 
lington  to  pferent  them.  He  had  then  begun  to 
carry  into  execution  the  plan  of  defensive  warfiire 
whidi  he  had  conceived  after  the  battle  of  Takivera* 
In  the  spring  be  was  stationed  on  the  Coa,  and  be- 
gan to  retreat  after  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo ; 
nor  did  he  stop  till  he  had  reached  Torres  Vedraa. 
Four  months  were  employed  in  effBCting  this  slow 
ratragrade  maieh.  Maasena  followed  him  every 
atep,  Bofiering  from  continual  ftitigue  and  daUy  skir- 
miaiiea;  and  struggling  against  fimune,  as  the  Enf^ 
Hahanny  had  destn>y^  every  thing  that  lay  in  Ham 
way.  Towards  the  end  of  October,  Welbngton 
look  up  an  impregnable  position,  where  for  four 
niontfaa  the  French  General  found  all  his  manmnvraa 
mnanccemfiiL  WeUUigtoa  took  advaatage  of  this  in- 

vojL.  III.  a 
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tervBl  to  secure  conaidenUe  raolpiteBeBli  wba 
arrived  from  Lkbon.  He  WMtfaiis|H«piradto&Ki 
upon  his  adveraaryi  when  the  impossibOity  oi  «&> 
sistuig  loDger  in  an  exhansted  oourtiy  thsoJd  s 
length  compel  him  to  retreat. 

When  giving  a  snmmary  of  the  Idstory  of  Fii&»« 

we  spoke  of  the  renewal  of  hostiliti«B  betwcfs 

Bnonaparte  and  Great  Britain  in  180S,  ss  ml  u 

of  the  part  ^^ch  the  latter  took  in  the  Coalifi'^ 

tal  wars  of  1805,  1807,  and  1809.    The  tS^^^ 

which  she  had  made  to  sappott  theK  expn^f^ 

added  a  fnghtfUl  increaee  to  her  B8ti«al  (kt<. 

bnt  the  constantly  increasing  progress  of  h«  eoe- 

merce  famished  her  with  the  means  of  ncecix 

this  enormous  expenditure.    In  vain  had  Btos^- 

pane  expected  to  rain  the  indnstry  of  En^ssi  W 

the  Continental  system.     In  the  French,  Spas-^ 

and  Dutch  colonies  which  she  compiered,  she  !&&:<. 

new  channels  to  supply  the  place  of  those  wticbweit 

shut  against  her  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Tbt 

Empire  of  the  sea  stiU  remained  in  the  psawnfc 

of  the  British ;  and,  in  1807,  they  annihikltd  i'« 

marine  of  Denmark,  the  only  Idngdooi  whiehtix-x 

retained  any  maritime  power.    But  of  this  drcoo* 

stance  we  ciiall  speak  hereafter. 

The  year  1806  is  remarkaUe  lor  the  aU0i<.n; 
of  the  slave  trade  in  the  Engiiah  colonies.  Smcr 
1785,  the  Blacks  had  found  aeabua  advecnei  a 
the  British  Fsrliament,  amongst  whom  Fok,  Wii* 
berfbrce,  and  Btt,  were  the  most  distii^gaiiM 
But  the  British  Government,  too  sigackwn  to  o* 
ter  precipitately  mto  a  meanire  which  ffl%k  a- 
danger  the  fkvtnne  of  the  phatera,  sad  ens  t^ 
trsnquilUty  of  the  coloaiae,  wished  fint  ts  Miob 
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•zp^ence  on  the  rabject,  and  to  leaye  the  proprie- 
ton  time  to  prepare  theowelvee  for  a  different  order 
of  things.  For  twenty  years  they  had  refused  to 
adopt  Uie  bill  which  Mr  Wilberforce  regularly 
laid  before  the  Parliament,  to  demand  restrictive 
laws  against  the  trade.  It  was  not  nntil  Mr  Fox 
and  Lord  Grenyille  entered  into  the  ministry,  that 
this  question  occupied  their  serious  deliberations. 
An  Act  of  Parliament,  ratified  by  the  King  (May 
16.  1806),  forbade  the  exportation  of  slaves  from 
the  £nglish  colonies,  and  conveying  them  into  fo- 
reign colonies.  .A  Bill  of  the  6Ui  February  1807, 
which  was  ratified  by  the  King  on  the  17th  March 
following,  enacted,  that  the  slave  trade  should  ac« 
taally  cease  from  the  date  of  May  1st  ensuing ; 
providing,  however,  that  vessels  already  departed 
on  the  trade  should  be  allowed  to  import  slaves  in* 
to  the  West  Indies  until  the  1st  January  1808. 

Of  all  the  countries  which  were  brought  under 
the  yoke  of  Napoleon,  the  most  unfortunate  with- 
out dispute  was  Holland.  Her  commerce,  the  only 
recourse  of  her  numerous  inhabitants,  was  annihilat- 
ed by  the  Continental  system  -,•  her  finances  were  in 
such  a  state  of  disorder,  that,  in  spite  of  all  their 
economy,  the  annual  deficit  was  regularly  about 
twenty  millions  of  florins ;  her  inhabitants  were  ha- 
raaaed  as  much  by  the  soldien  of  Buonaparte 
as  by  his  revenue  officers ;  and  as  if  nature,  in 
concert,  with  political  oppression,  had  conspired 
her  ruin,  her  soil  was  laid  wast^,  and  her  industry 
destroyed  by  periodical  inundations,  fires,  and 
odier  calamities.  Such  is  the>  picture  which  that 
wretched  country,  presented  up  to  the  moment 
when  Buonaparte  extinguished  the  feeble  remaina 
of  independence  which  it  enjoyed.    After  various 
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akerationsy  that  RefmbEe  obtuned  a  ooDtdtntkB 
mmilar  to  ibat  wbich  bad  existed  m  Fthmcs  r»t 
1804.     M.  Schimmelpennink  wm  pbuxd  at  ^ 
bead  of  the  goverament  (April  1805),  under  die 
title  of  Grand  Pensionary,  and  Tested  with  fcdi 
powers  as  the  last  Stadtholders  bad  never  a^- 
cised,  even  after  the  revolntion  c»f  1788.    ^^f 
bave  already  observed  bow  this  power,  tmr^t^ti' 
with  the  Royal  title,  were  rendered  bereditan  & 
favour  of  Louis  Bnonaparte ;  and  bow  the  I>a'*>-^^ 
monarchy  vanished  at  the  fiat  of  Napoleoii. 

Switzerland,  with  the  exception  of  some  psmi. 
commotions  which  are  scarcely  wcMthy  of  rem&'^i 
bad  remained  tranquil  under  the  ejvtem  of  r>- 
vemment  which  Bnonaparte  bad  prescribed  is  ^ 
act  of  mediation  (Feb.  19.  1803).  The  C^'^-^- 
nental  System,  and  the  probibitioii  laid  es  "^ 
greater  part  of  Swiss  commodities  in  Franee,  p 
ralyeed  their  industry  and  their  commeros;  an: 
caused  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  emigiatB,  v'^*^ 
for  the  most  part  directed  their  coorae  towsr^^' 
North  America.  A  treaty  which  Genenl  N"^ 
bad  signed  at  Friboig  (Sq>t.  27.),  reguktsd  tr- 
connections  between  France  and  the  Helr<--' 
Confederation,  in  a  manner  more  advantsrr*'*^ 
for  that  country  than  in  the  time  of  the  P- 
rectory.  Buonaparte  was  satasfied  with  s  ^ 
fensive  alliance;  but  the  Swiss  agreed  to  re- 
port from  the  mines  of  France  their  stock  sf  a'** 
which  they  had  till  th«i  been  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving partly  from  Bavaria.  This  stock 
ed  to  two  hundred  thousand  quintak  per 
and  the  revenue  which  France  derived  bfm  ^^ 
nishing  this  article,  was  sufficient  to  support  m<^ 
than  20,000  troops.     At  the  same  tioM  a  aitor 
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capttuktioii  was  Bigned,  by  which  Bnonaparte 
took  into  hia  wrvioe  sixteen  thousand  Swiss  to- 
Innteers.  It  most  appear  astonishing,  that  in  this 
nation  ef  warriors,  who  were  seeking  a  refnge 
from  misery  in  the  deserts  of  America,  a  sufficient 
number  could  not  be  found  to  make  up  the  com- 
plement of  16,000  men.  The  incomplete  state  of 
the  Swiss  regiments  was  a  subject  of  perpetual 
complaint  with  Buonaparte. 

The  number  of  the  Italian  States  had  been  per- 
petually diminishing ;  and  about  the  time  of  which 
we  now  speak,  that  peninsula  was  entirely  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  Bnonaparte,  and  dirided 
mmiinally  between  France,  Naples,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Italy ;  excepting  the  small  Republic  of  St 
Marino,  which  preserred  its  independence  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  couTulsion.     The  Italian  Re- 
public, which  since  the  year  1805  had  borne  the 
title  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  was  oppressed  by 
the  enormous  load  of  contributions  which  were 
exacted  for  the  support  of  the  French  troops,  as 
well  as  by  payments  for  the  civil  list  of  the  King 
and  his  yiceroy.     That  country  submitted  with 
great  impatience  to  the  law  of,  the  military  con- 
scription, which  was  contrary  to  the  feelings  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants.    It  obtained  consider^ 
able  aggrandisements  after  the  peace  of  Presburg, 
by  the  reunion  of  the  Venetian  provilices  in  1807, 
and  by  that  of  the  four  provinces  of  the  Eccle- 
Bustical  Stetes ;  but  these  accessions  made  no  ad- 
dition to  its  happiness.    Eugene  Beauhamais,  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  Prince  of  Venice,  was  pro- 
claimed heir  to  the  throne  of  Italy^  fisdliDg  the 
DDiale  descendants  of  Buonaparte. 

s2 
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The  kmg^om  oi  Naples  ww  ofttLrowB  abott 
the  banning  of  1806.  Ferdinand  i\%  hadn^ 
tired  to  Sicily,  and  Joseph  Bnonaparte  was  pat  intiif 
place ;  but  he  did  not  occupy  t^it  nastabie  tkn^ 
longer  than  two  years,  when  be  exchanged  it  for  ^i* 
other  still  more  insecure.  Bat  before  somDiiK' 
ing  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  Joachim,  Mnrat  vijo 
was  appointed  his  successor  (June  28.  IbOS}.  he 
wished  to  immortalize  his  name  by  giving  s  b^* 
cOnstitntion  to  thai  kingdom,  which  was  paxvi- 
teed  by  Bnonaparte.  The  attempts  which  Monc 
made  to  conquer  Sicily  proved  abordve. 

Germany  had  experienced  two  complete  n^ 
lotions  in  course  of  the  nine  yean  of  whidi  v 
have  given  a  short  summary.  The  constitabfle  M 
the  Germanic  Empire  was  cbanged  in  wn^ 
essential  respects  by  the  Recess  or  Resolink'^ 
of  the  Depuution  of  Ratasboiu  Of  s2i  i^ 
ecclesiastical  princes  that  belonged  to  the  G«?- 
manic  body,  three  only  were  retained,  viz:  v» 
Elector;  Arch-Chancellor,  who  took  the  p^ 
of  the  ancient  Elector  of  Mayence;  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  Teutonic  Knights;  and  the  Grand  Prior  ot 
the  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jemsslem.  Ths  tm* 
lories  of  the  rest  as  well  as  the  revenues  of  sJI  ec- 
clesiastical endowments,  mediate  or  ingDediii^'* 
were  employed  either  to  indemnify  the  hcnditirT 
princes  who  had  lost  the  whole  or  a  part  of  ita:^ 
estates  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  or  to  k- 
grandize  those  whom  the  policy  of  Bnoaapsr.' 
chose  to  fitvour.  In  place  of  the  two  EcHeiii^n' 
cal  Electora  who  wera  suppressed,  four  by  Eh^'' 
ton  were  appointed,  one  oif  whom  only  was  a  i^^- 
tholic,  that  of  Saltaboig,  who  bad  fbnMrly  Un 
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the  Graiid  Duke  of  Tuacany,  and  three  were  Ph)tes- 
tantSf  thoee  of  Wnrtemberg,  Badeiii  and  Heaae- 
Cassel. 

The  House  of  Orange  obtained  the  hishop- 
ric  of  Fulda  and  other  territories  ;  firesgan 
and  Ortenaa  were  ceded  to  the  Dnke  of  Modena, 
who  left  them  at  his  death  to  his  son-in-law  the 
Archdnke  Ferdinand.  The  relation  between  the 
two  religions  was  still  more  nnequal  in  the  College 
of  Princes,  where  the  Protestants  had  acqaired  so 
great  a  superiority  that  the  head  of  the  Empire 
refused  to  ratify  that  article  of  the  [Recess.  The 
College  of  free  cities  were  reduced  to  six.  Viz. 
Angsborg,  Lnbec,  Nnremberg,  Frankfort,  Bre- 
men, and  Hambarg.  The  immediate  nobility  were 
retained ;  but  those  of  them  who  were  entitled 
to  indemnity  were  disappointed,  as  nothing  re- 
mained to  be  distributed.  In  place  of  the  existing 
duties  payable  on  the  Rhine,  a  rate  of  navigation 
was  established,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be 
dirided  between  France  and  Germany ;  a  part  of 
the  endowment  of  the  Arch-ChanceHor  was  founded 
on  that  revenue 

The  execution  of  the  Recess  of  the  Deputation, 
gave  rise  to  sereral  conventions  among  the  States 
of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  to  a  great  variety  of 
claims.  So  many  difficulties  had  arisen  on  this 
occasion,  especially  from  the  refusal  of  the  Empe- 
ror to  sanction  the  Recess,  without  certain  modifi- 
cations, that  the  Empire  was  abolished  before  this 
new  fundamental  law  could  be  carried  into  prac- 
tice in  all  its  bearings.  The  peace  of  Preaburg 
had  Created  two  new  Kings  in  the  centre  of  Ger- 
many, namely  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wur- 
tembeig,  who  had  assumed  that  dignity.    Theae 
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two  princet,  with  the  Elector  of  Baden,  wett  dt- 
clared  Bovereigna,  and  obtained  territoral  adap- 
tions at  the  expense  of  Anstria,  the  Rntf^hts  of  M 
John  of  Jernsalem,  and  the  city  of  Angjahar^.  Tf « 
King  of  Bavaria  annexed  that  free  city  to  hb  E^ 
tates.  The  Elector  of  Saltzbnrg  exchai^ned  all  'i^ 
the  Recess  of  the  Imperial  Depntatioa  had  gi^t£ 
him  for  the  principality  of  Wnitzbnrg  which  vv 
taken  from  the  King  of  BaTaria,  to  which  ibe 
Electoral  title  was  transferred.     The  GnDd  Ml*- 
tership  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  was  secniamed  f= 
favour  of  a  prince  of  the  Houae  of  Austria.    Tbe 
heir  of  the  Duke  of  Modena  lost  Briaeai,  t^- 
OrtenaUy  which  fell  to  the  Elector  of  Badea. 

The  annihilation  of  the  Gemum  Empire.  ^ 
germ  of  which  is  to  he  found  in  that  treaty,  t*^  '^' 
fected  by  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  mhtii  '^* 
Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtembei^g,  the  M^^ 
Chancellor,  the  Elector  of  Baden,  the  Duke  ^ 
Cleves  and  Berg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Da.'^' 
stadt,  the  Princes  of  HohauEoUem,  Salm,  1^^- 
hurg,   Lichtenstein   and    Aremberg,    and  CV^r 
Leyen,  concluded  with  Buonaparte  (July  &  1^"" 
who  was  named  Proiecior  of  the  Leoffuey  as  i^^': 
announced   in  their  declaretioiia    to    the   D?' 
The  act  by  which  the  Emperor  Francis  IL^'- 
dicated  the  crown  of  Germany  (Aug.  6.),  on 
pleted  the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic  body.  T> 
princes  who  had  jeined  that  confederation  usar^ 
the  sovereignty^  instead  of  the  mere  rnqtencr:; 
which  they  had  formeriy  enjoyed  under  the  ic* 
thority  of  the  Empire.    By  overthrowing  the  &« ' 
riera  which  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  co/^'^' 
try,  the  most  ancient  customsi  and  the  sj^naUapB*- 
sonventiona,  had  opposed  to  the  eBcroadua^^ -* 
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of  dbtolute  power^  they  set  a  fbtal  exunple  of 
trampling  under  foot  the  well  acquired  rights  of 
their  people.  They  carried  their  injustice  still 
fiirther.  They  usurped  dominion  over  the  princes, 
proTinces,  and  cities,  their  sssociates  and  coequals, 
who  were  unfortunately  placed  in  their  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  who  had  not  been  i^prised  in  time  that 
they  might  repair  to  Paris,  in  order  to  cooperate 
in  that  transaction,  or  counteract  the  intrigues  by 
which  it  was  accomplished* 

The  Elector  Archchancellor  then  assumed  the  dig- 
nity of  Prince  Primate ;  the  Elector  of  Baden,  the 
Dukes  of  Berg  and  Cleves,  and  the  Landgraye  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt  took  the  title  of  Grand  Dukes ;  to 
which  the  act  of  the  18th  July  attached  the  pre- 
rogatiTes  of  the  royal  dignity.     The  head  of  the 
house  of  Nassau  took  the  dignity  of  Duke,  and 
Count  Leyen  that  of  Prince.    A  federal  Diet, 
divided  into  two  chambers,  was  to  deliberate  on 
the  general  interests  of  the  union ;  but  that  as- 
sembly never  met.  Of  the  six  free  cities  which  the 
Recess  of  the  Deputation  had  preserved,  the  King 
of  Bavaria  had  Augsbuig  adjudged  to  him  by  the 
peace  of  Presbarg ;  he  afterwards  obtained  Nurem- 
berg by  an  act  of  the  Confederation.     Frankfort 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  Prince  Primate ;  so  that 
there  remained  only  three  of  the  Hanseatic  towns. 
Several  other  princes  entered  successively  into 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine ;  but  none  of  these 
accessions  were  voluntary.   They  all  took  place  in 
consequence  of  the  war  with  Prussia,  which  broke 
oat  in  October  1806.    These  princes,  taken  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  accession,  were  the  follow- 
ing : — ^The  Elector  of  Wurtsburg,  the  old  Elector 
afSaliaburgt  who  look  the  grsnd  ducal  title,  tho 
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King  of  Saxony,  the  Diikea  of  Saxoaj,  the  Hoaa 
of  Aufaalt  and  Schwartsimig,  the  Priacae  d  ^Vil- 
deck,  the  Hoiisea  of  Lippe  and  Reoas,  tlwKiac^ 
Weatphalia,  the  House  of  Mecklenborg,  aad  ^ 
Duke  of  Oldenbni^.  Thus  all  Gemiainr,  vitb  a 
few  exceptioiMy  entered  in  snoceanoa  mto  tbss  C«- 
federation. 

Several  other  changes  oocnmd  in  the  Rbesisb 
Confederationy  especially  after  the  pence  of  Sch^> 
bmnn.  The  grand  dnchy  of  Berg  received  eoaa^ 
erable  accessions.  The  langdom  of  Westphslk  wm 
angmented  in  1810,  by  the  rennion  of  the  Sutd 
of  the  King  of  England  in  Germany,  with  die  ex- 
ception of  the  duchy  of  Lunenburg,  as  hsa  brra 
already  mentioned.  Within  a  short  time  after  k 
had  disposed  of  the  territory  of  Hanover,  fiisft- 
parte  erected  the  grand  dnchy  of  Frankfeit,  Vy 
adding  the  district  of  Fulda,  -and  the  gieatB-  ptr: 
of  the  county  of  Hanau,  to  the  posaeasioBB  of  u^ 
Prince  Primate ;  with  the  deduction  ef  the  fmo 
pality  of  Ratisbon,  on  condition  tint  after  *^<' 
death  of  the  Prince  Primate,  who  had  ssiiainaj 
the  title  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Fruikfort,  the^ 
territories  should  pass  to  Eugene  Beaubaraais  sn^ 
his  male  descendants;  and  failing  these,  tbt-y 
should  revert  to  the  Crown  of  France.  The  Gww 
Duke  ceded  to  Napoleon  the  principality  of  Ba- 
tisbon,  and  his  moiety  of  the  narigatioB-dwa  <»i 

the  Rhme.  - 

The  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  lost  by  the  pence  01 

Luneville,  that  part  of  the  Palatinate  sitaited  us 

the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  aochy  ot 

Denz-ponts.     The  Recess  of  1803  d6firiv<d  his 

of  the  rest  of  the  Palatinate ;  hut  that  act  ampfy 

'^9i^pensated  him,  by  making  over  to  bun  the  ht- 
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ric8  of  Bambeiig;!  WnrtKlmig,  FrewingeD)  Pg»- 
and  AngBbnig,  with  sevend  abbeys  and  free 
I.  By  the  peace  of  Freebnrgy  Buonaparte 
Wnrtzborg  from  him ;  bat  he  gave  him  in 
of  it  a  considerable  part  of  the  spoils  of  Ans* 
especially  the  county  of  Tyrol,  which  con- 
d  more  thair  700,000  inhabitants.  To  re- 
»ense  that  monarch  for  the  zeal  which  he  had 
ayed  1809,  Buonaparte  put  him  in  posses- 
of  the  principalities  of  Baireuth  and  Ratis- 
the  dnchy  of  Saltzbuig,  with  Berchtolsgaden, 
the  part  of  Lower  Austria  which  the  Em* 
*  had  renounced  by  the  peace  of  Schoenbrunn. 
turn,  the  King  of  Bavaria  ceded  back  a  part 
lie  Tyrol,  containing  about  305,000  souls, 
h  was  annexed  either  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
e  Illyrian  provmces. 

f  the  peace  of  Luneville,  the  Austrian  mo- 
)y  had  lost,  in  point  of  extent  and  population; 
be  had  gained  an  addition  of  six  millions  of 
8  to  her  revenue.  The  government  had  to 
gle  incessantly  against  the  ruinous  state  of 
xchequer,  and  the  over-circulation  of  paper 
iy.  Neither  loans  nor  economy  could  reco* 
hem.  After  the  French  Republic  was  changed 
an  Empire  (Aug.  4.  1804>),  Frands  II.  took 
itle  of  Emperor  of  Austria,  under  the  name  of 
CIS  I.  The  embarrassed  state  of  his  finances 
still  more  increased  by  the  disastrous  war  of 
^*  The  peace  of  Presburg  cost  the  Emperor 
states  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  Venetians, 
^yrol,  and  all  the  possessions  of  his  House  in 
^is.  He  acquired  nothing  by  that  treaty,  ex- 
the  duchy  of  Saltzbivg  and  Berchtolsgaden. 
losses  amounted  to  more  than  a  thousand 
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■qnare  ni3M  of  t^rittHy,  aad  aeiily  three  millieai 
of  robjects.  Besides  Saltibnrg  end  Derchlolega*' 
den,  the  d-devant  Grand  Doke  of  Tuscany  kel 
also'  Passan  and  Eichstett ;  but  he  obtained  the 
principality  of  Wnitibaig.  The  beir  of  the  Hooae 
of  Est^  was  deprived  of  Bresgau  and  Ortenan* 

At  the  commencement  of  th^  year  1807s  Aus- 
tria had  made  warlUce  preparatioas  which  indi- 
cated that,  but  for  the  precipitancy  with  which  the 
peace  of  Tilsit  had  been  concluded,  she  would  have 
made  a  powerfdl  diyersion  on  the  rear  of  the  French 
army.  It  was  not  till  the  convention  of  Foatam- 
hleau  that  she  obtamed  the  restitution  of  BraanaB» 
which  had  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  French, 
and  which  she  purchased  by  new  territorial  loanes 
on  the  side  of  Italy ;  from  that  moment  the  Ardn 
duke  Charles  made  great  exertions  for  reorganis- 
ing the  army,  introducing  a  new  order  and  a  bet- 
ter discipline,  forming  bodies  of  militia»  and  re- 
pairing fortresses.  He  continued  to  inspire  the 
natbn  with  an  enthusiasm  which  it  had  never  be- 
fore displayed.  Many  wealthy  individuab  made 
hige  pecuniary  eacrifieea  for  die  service  of  llieir 
country. 

The  peace  of  Schamhmmiy  which  tatminalad  the 
war  of  1809,  brought  Austria  down  to  the  ivak 
of  the  third  Contmental  power*  That  mottHdiy 
comprehended  a  mxhee  <2r9471  square  miles*  and 
a  popnlation  of  twenty-one  millioas ;  but  her  oom* 
meroe  was  annihilated  by  the  loss  of  Trieet  and 
flume,  which  separated  her  from  the  sea.  The 
immense  quantity  of  paper  money  in  the  ceded  pnn 
vinces,  flowed  back  into  |he  interior  of  the  kingdoll^ 
and  reduced  the  currency  of  thoM  hilla  to  one-fifth 
of  their  nominal  value. 
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Pnusia,  by  the  Recess  of  the  Depntation  of 
1803,  gained  426,000  Rnbjects,  and  more  than  four 
millions  of  francs  to  her  revenae  ;  and  the  pro- 
Yiaces  which  she  acquired » established,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  continuity  of  her  Westphalian  posses- 
sions with  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  A  con- 
▼ention  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  respecting  an 
exchange  of  territory,  made  considerable  additions 
to  the  Principalities  in  Franconia.  The  King,  from 
that  time,  occupied  himself  in  applying  the  remedy 
of  a  wise  adminis^tion  to  repair  the  calamities 
which  wars  and  levies  had  inflicted  on  the  country. 
In  Tain  had  they  tried  every  means  of  persuasion 
to  make  him  join  the  third  coalition  ;  and  it  was 
only  ^e  violation  of  his  territory  by  the  French 
troops,  that  at  last  prevailed  with  him  to  take  thai 
step.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  convention 
at  Potsdam,  by  which  he  engaged  eventually  to 
become  a  party  to  that  confederacy,  and  of  the  at* 
tempt  which  he  made  to  restore  peace  by  means 
of  negotiation.  We  have  already  mentioned  how 
he  became  involuntarily,  and  by  the  turn  which 
his  minister  gave  to  the  affair  with  which  he  was 
intrusted,  the  ally  of  him  whom  he  wished  to  en- 
gage in  war.  Prussia  obtained,  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  the  precarious  possession  of  the  Electorate 
of  Hanover,  in  lieu  of  which  she  ceded  Anspach, 
Cleves,  and  Neufchatel.  The  superficial  extent  of 
the  whole  monarchy  amounted  then  to  5746  square 
niles,  with  a  population  of  10,658,000  souls. 

The  occupation  of  Hanover  dragged  Prussia  into 
m  war  with  England ;  and  the  perfidy  of  Buona- 
parte soon  compelled  her  to  declare  war  against 
France.    He  had  offered  the  Electorate  of  Hano- 

voL.  m.  T  7 
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▼er  to  the  King  of  England,  and  opposed  PrasHi  ^ 
the  project  of  associating  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  ^ 
Hanseatic  towns,  in  the  confederation  which  Y:^ 
deric  wished  to  oppose  to  that  of  the  Rhine*  T'* 
Gonrention  of  Vienna  thus  became  the  oc(afi<^  ^' 
inflicting  new  calamitiea  on  Prossia.  Yi^^' 
William  renoonced  the  territory  of  HaaoTfr.  «y 
the  peace  which  he  concluded  with  George  lU-  ^ 
Memel  (Jan.  28.  1807) ;  but  the  treaty  of  Tu ' 
cost  the  latter  the  half  of  his  Gennsn  eststr&  "^'^ 
an  extent  of  2657  aqoaie  miles,  and  a  popnlitior  ^ 
4,670,000  souls.  This  sacrifice  was  not  soi^t^ 
.  to  i^pease  the  resentment  of  Baonapsrle.  By  ^ 
interpreting  the  eqaiTOcal  terms  of  the  coofes 
of  Koaingsbeig,  he  restwed  to  the  Kiog^P 
part  of  his  provinceo  on  the  east  of  the  Vi^^ 
which  were  desolated  by  the  war,  and  redsce^iL- 
most  to  a  desert.  After  sixteen  months  of  p^^^^ 
he  could  not  obtain  repossession  of  his  other  p- -^ 
▼inces,  until  he  engaged  to  pay  ISOiOOO^Oc^' - 
francs,  to  leave  three  fortresses  in  the  hsnti^  ^' 
Buonaparte  by  way  of  pledge,  and  to  promise  sr 
Ter  to  keep  more  than  40,000  men  in  the  fiel«i' 

PruRsia  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  destitat< '-^ 
at  the  time  when  Frederic  William  turned  bis  st*"^' 
tion  to  the  administration  of  the  country.  Tbe  vt': 
had  devoured  tbe  substance  of  the  inhahitrnts;  :- 
population  had  suffered  a  great  diminutioD;  vu^ 
sickness  and  a  complication  of  miseries,  woe  ccc- 
tinually  cutting  them  off  in  conud^able  oiiib|^^ 
The  King  submitted  to  the  most  painfol  priTiUi>^ 
to  fulfil  the  obligations  he  had  contracted  lo»^  * 
France,  and  thereby  to  obtam  the  final  enco^'' 
of  the  kingdom,  as  well  aa  to  reliere  those  p 
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oh  bad  suffered  more  severely  than  othen 
oarn.  of  the  French  army.  He  did  every 
is  poorer  to  revive  agricalture  and  indus- 
^  his  sabjects,  and  restore  the  resource! 
my  ;  and  thns  prepare  the  way  for  reco- 
&  rank  which  the  Prussian  monarchy  had 

held. 

^ndently  of  the  hardships  which  Bnona- 
iicted  on  PraBsia,  by  protracting  the  stay 
my,  and  by  the  contributions  which  he  im- 
1  her,  this  country  was  made  the  victim  of 
Ly  which  is,  perhaps,  unprecedented  in  his- 
>y  a  convention  which  the  King  of  Saxony, 
B  of  Warsaw,  concluded  with  Buonaparte 
10.  1B08),  while  occupied  at  Bayonne 
taming  the  Spanish  monarchy,  the  latter 
to  him,  for  a  sum  of  twenty  millions  of 
not  only  the  pecuniary  claims  of  the  King 
Hsia  over  his  Polish  subjects,  (for  these  he 
)andoned  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit),  but  also 
of  certain  public  establishments  in  Prussia, 
IS  the  Bank,  the  Society  for  Maritime  Com- 
,  the  Endowment  for  Widows*  Hospitals, 

Foundations,  Universities  and  Schools  ;  and 
may  seem  incredible,  those  of  private  indivi- 

in  Prussia  over  Polish  subjects.  These  pe- 
xy  clums  were  so  much  the  more  considera- 
an  the  capitalists  of  the  ancient  provinces,  since 
introdaGtion  of  the  system  of  mortgage  into 
(sia,  had  advanced  large  sums  to  Polish  pro- 
ton for  the  improvement  of  their  patrimonies. 
!  8ums  thus  taken  from  those  who  had  furnish* 
iliem,  and  transferred  to  the  King  of  Saxony, 
re  estimated  at  first  at  forty-three  millions  and  a 
f  of  francs,  and  four  millions  of  interest ;  but  ths 
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financial  anthorities  of  the  dncby  of  WaRaw,  <]w  " 
vered  that  they  amoanted  to  sixty-cigbt  mi'ii  - 
In  vain  did   Frederic  William  ofier  to  repoai^* 
this  pretended  ri^bt  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  by  >^ 
imhaniiDg  the  twenty  millions  of  fnnca  wiiicli 
latter  had  been  obliged,  it  was  said,  to  gi^- 
Baonaparte.     The  ReFoIation  of  1814  !«::> 
this  piece  of  injustice,  as  it  did  many  oiben. 

Daring  this  period  the  north  ol  £aro^  ^« 
agitated  by  three  different  wan,  that  oi  Ec:' 
against  Denroarky  which  occamoned  a  rapt^ 
tween  the  Cabinets  of  St  Peterbnrg  sad  Ut^' 
]lhal  of  Russia  against  Sweden,  in  whid  i'* 
mark  was  involved  ;  and  lastly,  the  war  berv^ : 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  in  which  Englaad  t»>  ^ 
active  part. 

The  expedition  of  the  English  agunst  the  i- 
of  Zealand  ia  1807,  was  an  event  which  ws»  c> 
anred  at  the  time  with  great  severity ;  lad  v 
cannot  altogether  be  jnstified,  since  it  is  thf- 
tnre  of  all  preventive  war  to  destroy  the  t^  ' 
goments  and  evidences  <^  its  necenity.    N<^' 
theless,  if  on  the  one  hand,  we  consider  what  r 
requisite  to  snpportthe  interests  of  Baffi)^^ 
after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  or  more  properij  ^•' 
ing,  to  carry  into  execnticm  the  systeni  be  hat  •' 
ganized ;  and  if  on  the  other,  we  examioe  io' *  • 
conduct  a  short  time  after,  towards  Spiio /-' 
Portugal,  it  is  impossible  not  to  excaw  £n^' ' 
The  peace  of  Tilsit  had  excluded  Briti*li  o. 
merce  from  all  the  southern  ports  of  the  B;i  • 
and  it  was  but  a  small  affiur  that  Sweden,  «£«•  '* 
pecially  Denmark,  who  had  a  coromanicaiioo  « 
the  Continent  by  way  of  Jutland,  iboBkl  if^ 
their  ports  to  her.     Seven!  appearances  iwi'^ ' 
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the  intention  of  Buonaparte  to  seize 
also  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit ;  and  the 
liater  declared  that  he  was  in  possession 
>f  a  plan  to  that  effect. 
itiah  Government  accordingly  fitted  out 
lion  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  his  de- 
ii  an  activity  and  a  celerity  sach  as  they 

displayed  in  sending  aid  to  their  allies  ; 
difference  in  their  conduct  tended  not  a 
reate  an  unfavourable  opinion  as  to  the 
5  which  they  undertook  against  Den- 
1807.  An  English  fleet,  having  an  army 
,  to  which  a  Hanoverian  legion  of  7000 
'n  in  the  Isle  of  Rugen,  was  afterwards 
ailed  from  England  about  the  end  of  July 
ming  of  August.  It  was  divided  into  two 
ns,  one  of  which,  under  Commodore  Keats, 
»  their  station  in  the  Great  Belt-,  which  till 
id  been  thought  inaccessible  to  ships  of  war, 
MH  cut  off  the  Isle  of  Zealand  from  the 
nd,  where  the  Prince  Royal  with  the 
I  army  then  was.  The  second  division,  un- 
3  command  of  Admiral  Gambier,  with  troops 
ard  commanded  by  Lord  Cathcart,  arrived 
)pcnhagen.  Mr  Jackson  was  sent  to  Kiel 
mand  from  the  Prince  Royal  the  surrender 
'  Danish  fleet,  which  they  alleged  it  was  the 
tion  of  Boonaparte  to  seize, 
tier  a  fruitless  negotiation,  Copenhagen,  af- 
i)e\ng  invested  by  the  army  of  Lord  Cath- 
on  the  land  side,'  was  bombarded  for  three 
i  (Sept.  2.  S.  4.),  and  a  great   part   of  the 

destroyed.    At  length    General   Peymann, 

Commander-in-chief  of  the    Danish  forces, 

t2 
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demanded  an  armistice  to  treat   for  a  capitals* 
tion.   Sir  Arthar  Wellesley,  the  same  officer  v^» 
soon  after  so  distingnished  himself  in  Poncjil. 
signed  that  capitulation  on  the  part  of  Gm:  B'- 
tain.     The  citadel  was  given  up  to  the  EnsiV^i- 
The  Danes  surrendered   their  fleet,  with  all  t.^ 
naval  stores  in  their  arsenals  and  dock-yards.  Tr 
English  stipulated  for  a  delay  of  six  weeks  to  p- 
pare  for  departure,  after  which  they  promi*ii  'v 
surrender  the  citadel,  and  evacuate  the  Isle  ai  Zet- 
land. 

In  this  manner  the  Danish  marine,  coos^t-': 
of  eighteen   ships  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates.  *'^ 
brigs,  and  twenty-five  sloops  of  war,  fell  i&t«  * 
bands  of  the  English.     During  the  six  week*  "^^  * 
pulated  for,  the  Court  of  London  offered  I'^-* 
mark  the  alternative  either  of  returning  to  i ^'•^'- 
of  neutrality,  or  of  forming  an  alliance  with  L  :- 
land.     The  Prince  Regent  having  refused  bt^vh 
these,  England  declared  war  against  him  (Nov.  4 
but  she  did  not  violate  tbe  capitulation  of  Co^-  - 
bagen,  as  the  evacuation  of  that  city  and  the  i>  • 
of  Zealand  took  place  at  the  tenn  specified.   1  j 
event  added  Denmark  to  the  French  svsteiB.  h- 
minister  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  at  Foiiv : 
bleau,  the  tenor  of  which  has  not  been  made  f-^  - 
lie ;  but  if  we  may  judge  by  tbe  events  whki^i 
lowed,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Danish  islands  >1"  - 
be  occupied  by  French  troops  destined  to  >«^  i- 
gainst  Sweden.     It  was  in  tbe  month  of  M^' 
1808,  that  32,000  French,  Dntcb,  and  Sf^" 
troops  (tbe  last   brought   from   tbe   IdBgdoa  • 
Etruria),  under  the  command  of  Manhil  Bt^^t-- 
dotte,  airived  in  Zealand,  Fonen,  and  the  ot: ' 
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elands  €>£  the  Baltic ;  but  the  defection  of  the  Spa- 

lisb  troopsy  and  the  war  with  Austria,  prevented 

he   projected  invasion  of  Sweden.     The  English 

;ook  possession  of  the  colonies  of  Denmark,  and 

ruined    the  commerce  of  her  subjects.     Frederic 

Vl«,    w^ho  had  succeeded  his  father  Christian  VII* 

(March  13.  1808),  after  having  been  at  the  head 

of  the  government  as  regent  since  1784,  strictty 

executed  the  Continental  system  ;  especially  after 

the  «K>Damencemcnt  of  the  year  1810,  when  the 

two  Counts  Bemstorif  had  retired  from  the  mi- 

niHtry.      He  even  went  so  far  as  to  arrest  all  the 

English  subjects  found  in  Denmark. 

The  expedition  of  the  English  against  Copen- 
hageiiy  induced  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  declare 
wur  against  them  (Nov.  7).     That  monarch  en- 
tered decidedly  into  the  Continental  system,  and 
demanded  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  that  agi'eeably 
to  the  conventions  as  to  the  armed  leutrality  of 
the  North,  he  should  enforce  the  principle  by  which 
the  Baltic  was  declared  a  shut  sea.     The  King  of* 
Sweden  replied,  that  the  principles  established  by 
the  conventions  of  1780  and  1800  had  been  aban- 
doned by  that  of  June  17. 1801 ;  that  circumstancea 
were  entirely  changed  since  Denmark,  on  whose 
cooperations  he  had  formerly  reckoned,  had  lost 
her  fleet ;  and  since,  independently  of  the  Sound, 
the   English   had  effected  another   entrance   into 
the  Baltic,  through  the  Great  Belt ;  these  objec- 
tions, however,   did  not  prevent  him  from  incur* 
ring  a  ruinous  war* 

A  Russian  army  entered  Finland  (Feb.  2U 
1808).  General  Buxhowden,  who  had  the  com* 
mand,  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  pro* 
▼ince  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  thought  it 
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necessAiy  to  occupy  that  conntry,  in  order  to  \^^ 
a  pledge  that  the  King  of  Sureden  would  actrn 
the  proposals  of  peace  which  France  bad  madf  i& 
bim.  Although  the  Swedish  troops  in  Fmbii 
were  bnt  few  in  number,  and  defended  it  hnxr  v. 
they  were  compelled  to  yield  to  the  fiupenor  fr^rrr 
of  the  Russians,  and  to  retire  into  East  Bi>t> 
nia.  Sueaborg,  the  bulwark  of  Finland,  and  dersh 
ed  impregnable,  surrendered  (April  6.)  afi*^  a 
aiege  of  a  few  days  by  Vice- Admiral  Kroo>iid:. 
A  manifesto  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  (M&ri 
28.)  had  already  declared  the  grand  dncfay  ^ 
Finland  to  be  incorporated  with  his  Empire.  It* 
unexpected  attack  excited  the  most  lirely  indir^ 
tion  in  Gnstavus  IV.,  who  so  hr  forgot  himeef.  ^ 
to  cause  M.  d'Alopeus,  the  Russian  minist«;  i^ 
his  court,  to  be  arrested.  Denmark  havin?  s>' 
dec^lared  war  against  him  (Feb.  29.)  a  Swedish  iit:^ 
of  20,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Gtreni 
Armfeld,  undertook  the  conquest  of  Norway.  Be 
.  this  expedition  was  repulsed  with  loss ;  zod  tbt 
Danes  even  made  incursions  into  Sweden. 

Field-Marshal  Count  Klinspor  being  placed  ix 
the  head  of  the  Swedish  army,  then  at  U)^bi;rr. 
began  to  act  on  the  offensive  in  the  north  of  rr^* 
land  ;  while  a  second  army,  under  the  command  <  t 
General  Vegesack,  disembarked  at  Abo  (June  ^.' 
The  war  was  carried  on  with  variable  mccf^ 
but  with  equal  bravery  on  both  sides.    At  ('"^ 
end  of  the  campaign,  the  Russians  were  ar^i 
masters  of  Finland.     A  body  of  10,000  En^J^'i 
troops,   commanded  by  the  same  General  Moo^ 
who,  a  few  months  after,  fell  at  Comnna  in  Spir* 
^"d  arrived  in  the  roads  at  Gottenburg  (May  T' 
aa  the  Swediah  King  could  not  come  to » 
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agreement  as  to  the  employment  of  these  auxilia- 
ries, nor  ev^en  as  to  the  command,  he  refused  to 
permit  the  troops  to  disembark.  He  even  ordered 
General  Moore,  who  had  repaired  to  Stockholm^ 
to  be  arrested.  But  having  soon  found  means  to 
escape*  Moore  returned  to  England  with  his  troopsi. 
Air  Thornton,  the  British  envoy,  who  bad  remon- 
Birated  against  this  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  King, 
was  recalled.  * 

Admiral   Chanikoff,   with  a  Russian  fleet  of 
twenty-four  ships  of  war,  made  an  attempt  to  bum 
the  Swedish  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Nauck- 
hoff,  in  Virgin  Bay  (Aug.  18.);  but  the  arrival  of 
an  English  fleet  under   Sir  James  Saumarez  in 
Baltic  Port  where  Nauckhoff  was,  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  some  English  ships  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Hood,  kept  them  in  blockade  for  near- 
ly two  months.    In  Finland  an  armistice  bad  been 
concluded,  (Sept.  1829),  on  the  footing  of  the 
UH  Possidetis  \  but  the  Emperor  Alexander  re- 
fused to  ratify  it.     Another  was  then  concluded 
at  Olkioki  (Nov.   19.),  by  which  the   Swedish 
army  engaged  to  evacuate  Uleaburg,  and  to  retire 
behind  the  Kemi.     Towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  English  Cabinet  advised  the  King  of  Sweden 
to  make  peace,  which  he  obstinately  refused,  and 
even  demanded  additional  supplies  to  continue  the 
war  with  vigour.    The  British  Cabinet  having  de- 
clined to  grant  them  unconditionally,  Gustavos 
^as  on  the  point  of  coming  to  an  open  rupture 
with  that  Court.  But  his  indignation  having  abated, 
be  agreed,  soon  after,  to  conclude  a  new  conven- 
tion at  Stockholm  (March  1.  1809),  when  Great 
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Britain  engaged  to  pay  in  advance  300,000/.  sker* 
ling  by  quarterly  instalments. 

Meantime  a  revolation  was  fennentmg  in  Swe- 
den»  which  was  to  change  the  aspect  of  tSuj% 
The  hanghtiness  of  the  King,  and  his  fimmese 
which  he  carried  eren  to  obstinacy,  had  cretsed 
him  many  enemies.  The  people  were  oppre^^^ 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  by  bnrdeni  wi 
imposts,  which  Gnstavns  increased  aibitrarilyt  &&*' 
without  regard  to  constitutional  forms.  The 
seirerity  with  which  he  punished  the  troops,  sot 
only  when  they  had  committed  hiults,  bat  e^^ 
when  they  were  unsuccessful,  had  alienaled  tr-t; 
minds  of  the  soldiers  from  him,  and  espedsDy  tik* 
guards,  A  conspiracy  was  formed,  at  the  beiii  • 
which  was  Lieutenant- Colonel  Adlerapone,  i^' 
Colonel  Skioldebrand,  and  which  was  joined  W 
the  army  of  the  West,  or  of  Norway,  aid  tk 
troops  that  were  stationed  in  the  Isliui^  of  AUc^ 
Adlersparre  and  the  army  of  the  West  marritn: 
on  Stockholm.  They  had  arrived  at  Orpbrcv 
when  Field-Marshal  Klinspor,  who  had  beoi  cii«- 
graced,  advised  the  King  to  avert  the  storai  by 
changing  his  conduct.  On  his  refusal,  GeaerJ 
Adlercreutz  arrested  him  in  the  name  of  the  p(^ 
pie  (March  13.)  The  Duke  of  Sudennaais,  ibf 
King's  uncle,  was  proclaimed  Regent.  Giistir:^ 
was  conveyed  to  Drottningholm,  and  tfaeoee  m 
Gripsholm,  where  he  signed  a  deed  of  abdiess:^*^> 
which  he  afterwards  declared  on  various  uoca»i<'?* 
to  have  been  voluntary.  The  revolution  was  ^^• 
minated  without  commotion  and  witliottt  bJooJ- 
shed. 

The  Regent  immediately  assembled  the  Dirt  at 
Stockholm.     Not  content  with  acc^tii^  the  ib- 
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iication  of  Gnstavos,  Bucfa  as  he  had  giren  it,  they 
excluded  aU  hia  descendants  from  the  throne  of 
Sweden.     They  offered  the  crown  to  the  Regent, 
who  declared  his  willingness  to  accept  it  when  they 
had  revised  the   constitation.    This   revision,   by 
which  the  royal  authority  was  limited  without  re- 
ducing it  to  a  state  of  humiliation  and  dependence, 
hsLving  been  adopted  by  the  Diet,  the  Duke  of 
Sudermania  was  proclaimed  King  (June  5.  1809), 
under  the  title  of  Charles  Xlll.  according  to  the  com- 
mon but  erroneous  method  of  reckoning  the  Kings 
of  Sweden.     As  the  new  monarch  had  no  family, 
they  elected  as  his  successor  to  the  throne.  Prince 
Chriatian    Augustus    of    Holstein-Augustenbui^, 
who  commanded  the  Danish  army  in  Norway,  and 
who  had  procured  the  esteem  even  of  his  enemies. 
Gufltavus  and  his  family  were  permitted  to  leave 
the  kingdom  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  a 
new  fundamental  law  was  published,  regulating  the 
order  of  succession  to  the  throne. 

At  Stockholm  the  people  flattered  themselves 
that  the  dethronement  of  Gustavus  would  speedily 
bring  peace  to  Sweden  ;  but  it  was  not  so.     Alex- 
ander I.  refused  to  treat  with  a  government  so  in- 
secure as  a  regency,  and  hostilities  accordingly  con- 
tinued.    General   Knorring  who  had  passed  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  ice  with  25,000  Russians, 
took  possession  of  the  Islands  of  Aland  (March 
17.),  when  the  Swedish  troops  stationed  there  re- 
tire to  the  contment  of  Sweden.  Knornng  grant- 
^  the  Swedes  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  to  allow 
them  time  to  make  overtures  of  peace.     Apprised 
of  this  arrangement,  Count  Barclay  de  Tolly,  who 
had  crossed  the  Gulf  with  another  body  of  Rus- 
sians on  the  side  of  Vasa,  and  taken  possession  of 
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Umea,  evacuated  West  BolhDia,  and  returned  t« 
Finland.  A  third  body  of  Rossians,  voAer  Hbf 
command  of  ScfaoayaloflT,  penetrated  into  ^Vf«t 
Bothnia  by  the  route  of  Tomea,  and  compelled  the 
Swedish  army  of  the  North,  which  was  rommandfii 
by  Gripenberg,  to  lay  down  their  arms  at  Sei«> 
(March  25.)  This  sanguinary  afiair  occurred  en- 
tirely through  ignorance  ;  because  io  that  coantn, 
lying  under  the  66th  degree  of  north  latitude,  thfv 
were  not  aware  of  the  armistice  granted  by  Koor- 
ring.  On  the  expiry  of  the  truce,  hostilities  recoe- 
menced  in  the  month  of  May,  and  the  Rossis 
took  possession  of  the  part  of  West  Bothma  l)i^' 
to  the  north  of  Umea. 

The  peace  between  Russia  and  Swedeo  ns 
signed  at  Fredericsham  (Sept.  17.)  The  b-"^ 
power  adhered  to  the  Continental  system,  reff^- 
ing  to  herself  the  importation  of  aalt  and  sncii  co- 
lonial produce  as  she  could  not  do  without.  >b^ 
surrendered  Finland  with  the  whole  of  East  Both- 
nia, and  a  part  of  West  Bothnia  lying  to  the  eft>i- 
ward  of  the  rirer  Tomea.  The  cession  of  these  pr^ 
vinces  which  formed  the  granary  of  Sweden*  t^^- 
contained  a  population  of  900,000  souls,  wa»  sjt 
irreparable  loss  to  that  kingdom,  which  had  or.'v 
2,344,000  inhabitants  left.  The  peace  of  Fredt^- 
ic!<ham  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  J<^ 
koping  with  Denmark  (Dec.  10.),  and  that  at  Pa- 
ris with  France  (Jan.  6.  1810).  By  the  first,  even 
thing  was  reestablished  on  its  ancient  footing  be- 
tween these  two  States.  But  by  the  peaiae  ci  Vtr- 
ris,  Sweden  renounced  the  importation  of  oolon^^' 
produce,  and  only  reserved  the  pnTilege  of  vfl- 
porting  salt  as  an  article  of  absolute  ncceasty*   ^* 
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on  this  condition  alone  diat  she  could  obtaui 
Fepoesession  of  Pomerania. 

The  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  having  died  sud- 
denly, a  Diet  assembled  al  Orebro,  and  elected  John 
Baptiste  Julias  Bernadotte,  Prince  of  Ponte  Corro, 
his  successor  to  the  throne  (May  28.)  The  elec- 
tion was  unanimous ;  but  out  of  mora  than  one 
thousand  of  the  nobility  who  bad  a  right  to  appear 
at  the  Diet,  only  one  hundred  and  forty  werb 
present.  Bemadotte  accepted  an  offer  so  honour- 
able. On  his  arrival  at  Eisinore,  he  professed,  as 
his  ancestors  had  done  before  him  in  France,  his 
adherence  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  which 
was  then  the  established  religion  in  Sweden.  King 
Charles  XIII.  having  adopted  him  as  his  son,  he 
was  proclaimed  at  Stockholm  (Nov.  5.)  eventual 
enccessor  to  the  throne,  under  the  name  of  Charles 
John*  Twelve  days  afterwards,  Sweden  declared 
war  against  Great  Britain. 

In  Russia,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  since  hie 
accession  to  the  throne,  had  occupied  himself  in- 
cessantly in  improving  every  branch  of  the  admi- 
nietration.  The  restrictive  regulations  which  had 
been  published  under  the  last  reign  were  abroga- 
ted ;  by  gradual  concessions,  the  peasantry  were  pre- 
pared for  a  liberty  which  they  had  not  yet  enjoy- 
ed. The  number  of  universities,  and  what  is  still 
more  essential  to  civilization,  the  number  of  schools 
was  augmented.  The  senate,  the  ministry,  and 
the  civil  authorities  were  reorganized,  and  new  im- 
provements adopted,  tending  to  abolish  arbitrary 
power,  to  accelerate  the  despatch  of  business,  and 
to  promote  the  distribution  of  fair  and  impartial 
justice  to  all  classes  of  society.     Canals  were  dug> 
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new  aTenim  were  opened  for  indastry,  tud  com- 
merce flourished,  especially  the  trwle  of  the  BU'^ 
Sea.  The  only  point  in  which  the  GoverniD^Lt 
£uled,  was  in  its  attempts  to  restore  the  fisacce*. 
but  the  four  wan  of  the  preceding  serea  yeir^  -£ 
which  Russia  had  been  engaged,  rendered  tbe!« 
attempts  unavailing. 

We  have  already  related  the  origin,  ereDti,  ard 
termination  of  two  of  these   wan,  m.  tbt  o: 
1806,  which  ended  with  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  kr/ 
procured  Russia  the  province  of  Btalystock;  v 
that  of  Sweden,  which  annexed  the  profia^  < 
Finland  to  that  Empire.     The  war  agaiaet  E^r- 
land  continued  after  the  peace  of  FredericsBn. 
but  without  furnishing  any  events  of  great  m?^^ 
ance.     The  two  other  wars  were  those  k^'*' 
Persia  and  the  Forte.     At  die  b^inBing  o^  - 
reign,  Alexander  had  ittMi^gd  Geoigia  to  Ins  Em- 
pire, whidi  had  till  then  been  tbe  prey  of  coots  c- 
disturbances.     This  accession  drew  turn  ialDa^' 
with  Persia,  which  did  not  terminate  tiD  1^' 
The  principal  events  of  that  war  were  the  dt*' » 
of  the  Persians  at  Etschmiazin,  by  Prince  Zizis' " 
(June  20.  1804) ;  the  conquest  of  the  pnrnnff  • 
Shirvan  by  the  same  Prince  (Jan.  1806) ;  the  u 
king  of  Derbent  by  the  Russiaaa  (July  S.) :  ^ 
the  defeat  of  the  Persians  by  Pkulucci,  at  Alx^ '  * 
walaki  (Sept.  1.  1810). 

Before  speaking  of  the  war  between  Bo^^-' 
and  the  Porte,  it  will  be  neoeesary  to  tskf  > 
brief  retrospect  of  the  Ottoman  Empiie-  Tr* 
condition  of  that  Empire,  badly  orgaooed  sr 
worse  governed,  was  such,  that  every  fianf  ^' 
presaged  its  approaching  disBoliition;  or  ia  otLe- 
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words,  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe. 
Everjr  where  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Seig- 
nor  was  disregarded.  Paswan  Oglou,  the  Pa- 
cha of  Widdin,  was  in  open  revolt.  Ali  Pacha 
of  Janina  was  ohedient  only  when  it  suited  his 
convenience.  The  Servians  had  taken  up  arma 
under  their  leader  Czemi  George,  and  threatened 
to  possess  themselves  of  Sabacz  and  Belgrade. 
Djezzar,  the  Pacha  of  Syria,  without  decla^ng' 
hunself  an  enemy  to  the  Porte,  enjoyed  an  abso- 
lute independence.  The  sect  of  the  Wahabites  was 
in  possession  of  Arabia.  Egypt  was  distracted  by 
civil  wars.  Selim  III.,  who  had  reigned  there 
since  1789,  convinced  that  the  Porte  could  never 
reestablish  its  authority  except  by  better  organiz- 
ing the  army,  had  endeavoured  to  model  it  on 
the  European  system.  This  attempt  afterwards 
coat  him  his  throne. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
when  Buonaparte,  in  order  to  prevent  Alexander 
from  sending  supplies  to  Prussia,  resolved  to  em- 
broil him  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Porte.  Genera! 
Sebastian i,  the  French  Envoy  at  Constantinople, 
cxihtriVed  to  obtain  so  great  an  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  Divan,  that  for  some  time  it  was  en- 
tirely under  his  direction.  Subjects  of  dissention 
were  not  awanting  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  ; 
and  these  were  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  furnish  each 
party  with  plausible  reasons  for  complaining  of  the 
infraction  of  treaties.  The  French  minister  was 
not  slow  to  fan  the  spark  of  discord.  He  even  in- 
duced the  Divan  to  refuse  to  renew  their  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Englsnd,  which  was  then  on  the 
point  of  expiring.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  fore- 
seeing that  there  would  be  no  redress  to  his  com- 
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plaintSy  gave  orders  to  General  Micbelson  to  ect^ 
MoldaTia  and  Waltachia.  Tbe  Porte  tfaea  de«  b- 
red  war  against  Russia  (Dec.  SO.) ;  bat  demnrj 
for  tbe  first  time  from  a  barbaroos  custom,  ^  al- 
lowed M.  d'ltalinskiy  tbe  Kussian  minister,  to  de< 
part  unmolested. 

A  few  days  after,  Mr  Arbotbnot,  tlie  Eo^V^i 
minister,  quitted  Constantinople,  after  bariog  rr- 
peatedly  demanded  tbe  renewal  of  the  alliance,  i-^^^ 
the  expulsion  of  M.  Sebastiani.  Within  a  few  ireeks 
an  English  fleet  of  nine  ships  of  the  line,  thrpe  rn- 
gates,  and  several  fire-ships,  commanded  by  Vi  "^ 
Admiral  Ouckwortb,foFced  the  passage  of  the  D^'-i^* 
nelles,  and  appeared  before  Constantinople.  Ds  ^' 
worth  demanded  of  the  Divan,  that  tbe  forts  at  -'ir 
Dardanelles  and  the  Turkish  fleet  should  be  sarr*^- 
dered  up  to  him  ;  that  the  Porte  should  cede  >'^^' 
davia  and  Wallachia  to  Russia,  and  break  off  al- 
liance with  Buonaparte.  Bnt  instead  of  prottn^ 
by  the  sudden  panic  which  his  appearance  had  c:^ 
ated,  he  allowed  the  Turks  time  to  put  theni.«f>t* 
in  a  posture  of  defence.  Encouraged  and  in»tn!''> 
ed  by  Sebastiani,  they  made  their  prepani''^ 
with  such  energy  and  success,  that  in  the  cds:^ 
of  eight  days  the  English  Vice-admiral  found  i'  ^ 
he  could  do  nothing  better  than  weigh  anchor  ^  » 
repass  the  Dardanelles.  On  his  arriTml  at  Mv'v. 
he  took  on  board  5000  troops,  under  tbe  commhi*^ 
of  General  Eraser,  and  conveyed  them  to  Es:}?*- 
The  English  took  possession  of  Alexandria  {y^^'- 
20.)  ;  but  in  the  coune  of  six  montluc,  tbey  foot ' 
themselves  obliged  to  surrender  tliat  city  by  r«f-* 
tulation  to  the  Governor  of  Egypt. 

The  campaign  of  1807  was  not  produttive  f- 
*ny  very  decisive  result,  as  General  Micbelsoo  1^ ' 
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received  ordera  to  detach  80»000  men  to  oppose 
the  French  in  Poland.  Czerni  George,  the  leader 
of  the  reroltied  Servians,  took  Belgrade,  Sabacz, 
and  Nissa,  penetrated  into  Bulgaria,  where  he  was 
reinforced  by  some  Rassian  troops,  and  gained 
divers  signal  advantages.  General  M ichelson  him- 
self was  victorions  near  Guirdesov  (Mar.  17,),  with- 
out, however,'  being  able  to  get  possession  of  that 
place.  The  war  was  conducted  with  more  suc- 
cess on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  Empires  in  Asia. 
The  Seraskier  of  Erzerum  was  entirely  defeated 
by  General  Gudovitch  (June  18.);  and  that  vic- 
tory was  an  event  so  much  the  more  fortunate,  as 
it  prevented  the  Persians  from  making  a  bold  di- 
Tenion  in  favour  of  the  Turks.  The  most  im- 
portant event  in  the  campaign  was  the  naval  battle 
of  Lemnos,  where  the  Russian  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Vice-admiral  Siniawin,  defeated  the 
Capitan  Pbcha,  who  had  sailed  from  the  Darda- 
nelles after  the  retreat  of  Duckworth. 

When  the  Ottoman  navy  sustained  this  defeat, 
Selim  III.  had  ceased  to  reign.  That  prince  had 
rendered  himself  odious  to  the  troops,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  European  discipline  and  dress, 
known  by  the  name  of  Nizami  gedid,  and  by  his 
connexion  with  the  French  Emperor.  One  cir- 
cumstance, regarded  as  a  fundamental  law,  and 
according  to  which  a  Sultan  who  had  reigned 
seven  years  without  having  any  children  was  re- 
garded as  unworthy  of  the  throne,  served  as  a  pre- 
text for  the  military  to  have  him  deposed.  Selim, 
finding  it  impossible  to  quell  or  allay  the  revolt, 
abdicated  voluntarily  (May  29.),  and  placed  his 
coiisin>  MoBtapha  IV.^  on  the  throne.    In  the  am- 
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nesty  which  that  prince  published,  be  recognix^ 
the  right  of  the  JaDissariest  to  withdraw  tb<;ir  al- 
legiance from  the  Grand  Seignior  who  Bbonki  im- 
part from  the  eatablished  costomsy  and  that  of  a^ 
pointing  his  successor. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  had  promised,  b?  tb<^ 
peace  of  Tilsit,  to  evacuate  Moldaria  and  N\il- 
lachia,  on  conditioD,  however,  that  the  TurU 
ahould  not  occupy  these  two  provinces  till  sTtr 
die  conclusion  of  a  definitive  peace.  The  Frecct 
General  Guilleminot  was  sent  to  the  Tarkisfa  rajrr^ 
to  negociate  an  armistice  on  these  terms  vv<  i 
in  effect  was  signed  at  Slohozia  (Aug.  24.)  1'' 
-evacuation  of  the  two  provinces  stipulated  by  s.  •: 
arrangement  never  took  place,  as  the  Empecvr  v^ 
llussia  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  as  it  cooa.^^ 
certain  articles  which  be  judged  incompatible  w  '^ 
bis  dignity  ;  eo  that  matters  remained  on  tbeir  ^  r* 
mer  footing.  That  circumstance  was  one  ei  *»^e 
pretexts  which  Buonaparte  alleged  for  contba:: 
to  occupy  Prussia. 

In  the  midst  of  these  political  quibblings,  the  tirrt 
arrived  when  a  new  system  of  things  took  p^^^- 
The  Cabinets  of  St  Petersburg  and  Puis  vr^ 
making  mutual  advances;  and  it  is  probable  t!*«'- 
the  fate  of  the  Porte,  and  especially  of  the  pr>- 
vinces  beyond  the  Danube,  was  one  of  tbe  sol  it-v'- 
which  were  discussed  during  tbe  interview  at  1-  * 
furt.  France  lost  her  influence  at  Constantiih^'^ 
when  they  saw  her  enter  into  an  alliance  «"•- 
Russia ;  and  from  that  time  England  directed  i'-' 
politics  of  the  Divan. 

Mustapha  IV.  had  in  the  mean  time  been  Kcr'< . 
from  the  throne.      Mustapha,  styled  Banmtu  ^ 
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he  Standardbearer^  the  Fbcba  of  Rndacliiik,  a  maa 
>{  extraordinary  courage,  and  one  of  the  must  ze»- 
ous  abetton  of  the  changes  introdaced  by  Selim, 
ivhich  be  regarded  as  the  sole  means  of  preserving 
the  State,  had  marched  with  35,000  men  to  Con- 
Htan^nople,  with  the  iHlew  of  reforming  or  seizing 
the  government,  and  announced  to  Mnstapha  IV. 
(July  28.  1808)  that  he  must  resign,  and  make 
way  for  the  ancient  and  legitimate  Sulfan.     Mus- 
tapha  thought  to  aave  his  crown  by  putting  Selim 
to  death ;  but  Bairactar  proclaimed  Mahmoud,  the 
younger  brother  of  Mustapha,  who  was  then  shut 
up  in  the  Seraglio.     Bairactar,  invested  with  abso- 
lute power,  reestablished  the  corps  of  the  SeimenSf 
or  diBcipUned  troops  on.  the  footing  of  the  Europ- 
eans, and  took  vigorous  measures  for  putting  the 
Km|Hre  in  a  condition  to  resist  the  Russians.   These 
patriotic  efforts  cost  him  his  life.     After  the  de« 
partore  of  a  part  of  the  Seimens  for  the  army,  the 
Janisaaries^and  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople 
revolted.     At  the  head  of  a  body  of  newly  organ- 
ized troops,  Mnstapha  defended  himself  with  cou- 
rage ;  but  seeing  the  n\oment  approach  when  he 
must  yield  to  the  superior  number  of  bis  assail- 
ants, he  put  to  death  the  old  Sultan  atid  his  mo- 
ther, whose  intrigues  had  instigated  the  insurrec^ 
tion.     He  retired  to  a  fortress  or  strong  place, 
where  he  had  deposited  a  quantity  of  gunpowder. 
The  Janissaries  having  pursued  him  thither,  he  set 
fire  to  the  magazine,  and  blew  himself  and  his 
persecutors  into  the  air.     The  young  Sultan  Mah- 
moud had  the  courage  to  declare  that  he  would 
retain  the  European  discipline  and  dress ;  but  after 
being  attacked  in  his  palace,  and  learning  that  the 
city  was  filled  with  carnage  and  conflagration,  he 
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yielded  to  neoenity,  and  restored  tbe  pfiTQefeB  of 
the  Janissaries.  It  is  probable  •  tbey  wookl  noc 
ha^e  spared  his  life,  but  for  tbe  ctrcniDStance  tkas 
be  was  the  last  scion  of  tbe  race  of  Osmaii. 

The  ministers  of  tbe  Divan,  whooi  Genersl  Se- 
bastiani  had  gained  over  to  tbe  interests  of  Fnnre, 
finding  themselves  entirely  discarded  by  the  la^t 
reTolutioD,  Mr  Adair,  the  new  English  mint^(*r 
at  Constantinople,  conclnded  a  treaty  of  pear« 
(Jan.  5.  1809),  by  which  tbe  Porte  confirmed  to 
England  the  commerdal  advantages  which  tbe  tmty 
of  1675  had  granted  them,  as  well  as  tbe  n^Ttp- 
tion  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  Mr  Spencer  Sia:*^ 
had  obtained  (Angnst  3.  1799). 

Immediately  after  the  retain  of  tbe  Empssr 
Alexander  from  Erfiirt,  an  order  waa  gives  U) 
open  negociations  with  the  Turks.  The  coo^- 
ence  t6ok  place  at  Jassy ;  bat  it  was  umnedisielr 
broken  off,  after  tbe  Russian  plenipotentiaries  M 
demanded,  as  preliminary  condiuons,  the  ces^oa 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  tbe  esqpolsHNi  <d 
the  British  minister  from  Constantinople.  Hofs- 
lities  then  recommenced.  The  RnssiaEBs  ven; 
commanded  by  Prince  Prosorofiyd,  and  after  i  i* 
death,  by  Prince  Bagration.  Having  passed  th« 
Danube,  they  took  possession  of  Ismaei,  and  fou^bt 
a  bloody  battle  at  Tartaritza,  near  Silistria  (Sept. 
26.),  which  compelled  them  to  raise  the  sieee  o* 
that  place.  The  Grand  Vizier,  withoat  tskin." 
advantage  of  his  good  fortune,  retired  to  wintn^- 
quarters. 

The  campaign  of  1810  was  more  decisive.  Ge> 
neral  Kamenskoi,  the  second  of  that  name,  bid 
taken  the  chief  command  of  tbe  Russian  amy ; 
^  brother  of  the  same  name,  and  GenerdMvkfff, 
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opened  it  by  the  taking  of  Bazardjik  (Jane  4.) ; 
the  capture  of  Silistria  (June  11.)  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief and  Count  LangeroD,  opened  the 
way  to  Shumla,  where  the  Grand  Vizier,  Yusauff 
Pacha,  occupied  a  strpng  position  ;  while  General 
Sabanieff  defeated  a  body  of  Turkish  troops  near 
Rasgard  (June  14.),  the  remains  of  which  were 
obliged  to  surrender.     The  Grand  Vizier  then  de- 
manded an  armistice  for  negociating  a  peace.     The 
reply  was,  that  it  would  be  concluded  immediate- 
ly on  his  recognising  the  Danube  as  the  limit  of 
the  two  Empires,  and  promising  to  pay  a  sum  of 
twenty  millions  of  piastres ;  the  Russians  remain- 
ing  in  possession  of  Bessarabia  until  it  was  paid. 
The  Grand  Vizier,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Britbh 
minister,  rejected  these  conditions.     Yussuff  Pacha 
still  occupied  his  camp  near  Shumla,  the  rear  of 
which  was  protected  by  the  Hemus.     Kamenskoi 
the  elder,  attacked  him  in  his  entrenchments,  but 
was  repulsed  with  loss  (June  23.)  ;  he  left  his 
brother  at  Kargali  Dere  (about  five  leagues  from 
Shumla)  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  obsenration, 
while  be  attempted  himself  to  take  Rudschuk  by 
main  force,  but  was  again  repulsed.     The  younger 
brother  then  found  himself  obliged,  by  the  ap- 
proach of  a  superior  force,  to  abandon  his  position 
at  Kargali  Dere  (Aug.  15.)     Yussuff  being  deter* 
mined  to  save  Rudschuk,  detached  Mouhtar  Pacha 
with  a  body  of  40,000  troops,  who  took  up  a  for- 
midable position  at  the  place  where  the  Jantra 
runs   into   the   Danube.     Kamenskoi   leaving  to 
Count  Langeron  the  care  of  the  siege  of  Rudschuk, 
and  ordering  Sass  to  invest  Guirdesov,  which  is 
situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube  opposite 
Rudschuk,  immediately  directed  his  march  against 
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Monhtar,  and  attacked  him  in  his  entnnchmenti 
at  Ratine.  After  a  terrible  carnage,  the  Rostaas 
took  possession  of  the  Turkish  camp  by  main  fortp 
(Sept.  7.),  when  Monhtar  escaped  with  a  small 
detachment.  Within  a  few  days  after,  Coont  St 
Priest  took  SczistOT,  with  the  whole  Turkish  flerL 
Rudschnk  and  Gnirdesov  surrendered  on  the  suae 
day  (Sept.  27.),  and  Nicopoli  and  Widdin  in  a  sbon 
time  after ;  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  campaign  the 
Russians  were  masters  of  the  whole  right  bank  of 
the  Danube.  The  Grand  Vizier  had  cootinafti 
all  this  time  in  his  strong  camp  at  Shmnla.  The 
Servians,  assisted  by  a  body  of  Russiana,  had  taLet 
possession  of  the  last  fortresses  in  tbeir  cmsisy 
which  the  Turks  had  still  maintained,  sucb  » 
Cladova,  Oreava,  and  Pkaoya. 
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CHAPTJBR  XII. 

THB  DBCLINB  AND  DOWNFAL  OY  THE  EMPIRE 

OF  BUOMAPARTE. 

A.  D.  1810—1815. 

We  hare  already  traced  the  power  of  Buonaparte 
to  its  greatest  height ;  we  shall  now  witnees  its 
downfid.  Nerertheless,  an  event  happened  in 
1811  which  might  have  given  stability  to  his  an- 
thority,  had  it  been  legitimate ;  and  that  was  the 
birth  of  a  son  (March  20.),  to  whom  he  gare  the 
title  of  Kmg  of  Rome. 

The  differences  that  had  arisen  between  Buo- 
naparte and  the  Head « of  the  Churchy  became 
this  year  a  subject  of  public  discussion.  The  will 
of  a  despot  whom  no  power  could  resist,  was 
made  to  recoil  more  than  once  before  the  inflexible 
firmness  of  an  old  man,  disarmed  and  in  captivity, 
^▼er  since  Buonaparte  haid  deprived  the  Church 
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of  her  patrimony,  and  had  been  l^d  imder  tk 
ban  of  excommunication,  Pius  \IU  ^'tliful  to  hi* 
•principles,  had  refused  confirmation  to  e^wybi- 
8hop  nominated  by  a  man  who  was  excluded  from 
the  Catholic  communion.     Buonaparte  thought  it 
mieht  be  possible  to  make  a  shift  without  the  coo- 
firmation  of  the  Pope.     With  thia  view    he  i^ 
sembled  a  national  councU  at  Pans   (June  1- 
1811),  composed  of  French  and  Italian  bishop^ 
and  in  which  Cardinal  Fesch,  the  Archbishop  o4 
Lyons,  presided.     He  soon  found,  however,  tta: 
despotic  authority  was  of  little  avail  against  res- 
inous opinions.     The  prelates,  on  whose  coid?i> 
ance  he  had  calculated  with  too  much  oDD&kDiT. 
declare<l  that  the  Council  had  no  power  to  insi 
that  confirmation  which  was  refused  by  tlie  FtT • 
but  the  arrest  of  three  of  the  most  refnctory  p^ 
lates.  who  were  imprisoned  at  Vtncennes  |J--y 
12.),  having  given  rise  to  a  negotiatioB,  the  re^ 
adopted  a  modified  scheme  which  tlie  govenuB^* 
had  communicated  to  them ;  on  condiuon,  how- 
ever, that  it  shDuld  be  submitted  for  the  apprt^  ^ 
tion  of  the  Pope.     But  his  Holiness,  who  had  «i 
remained  at  Savoaa,  refused  to  ueat  wiA  •^ '- 
Council,  which  he  declared  null  and  rtmA,  as  tri 
ing  been  convened  without  his  authonty.     i^ 
project  of  Buonaparte  thus  completely  tailed :  th- 
Council  was  dismissed  ;   and  twenty  of  the  S*^ 
of  Fiance  and  Italy  were  left  without  hiabeffi. 

Before  proceeding  to  detail  the  grand  •ve^/^ 
which  overturned  the  dominion  of  Bui«i^>aitf. 
will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  wha»  took  pitcr  j 
Spain  and  Porti^  in  1811  aad  1812.  Sick»r^ 
and  the  want  of  proviMons,  had  at  \ma^  f*^' 
polled  Massena  to  effect  his  retreat  (Mtfch  I 
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during  which  he  unstained  considerable  loss  hj 
the  pnrauit  of  Lord  Wellington.  Thus,  for  the 
third  time,  was  Portugal  released  from  the  inva- 
sion of  the  French  army.  It  would  be  impossible, 
within  the  narrow  limits  to  which  we  are  here 
confined,  to  detail  the  various  marches  and  coun- 
ter-marches of  the  Generals,  or  the  operations  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  We  can  only  point 
ont  the  principal  actions  in  a  detached  and  cur- 
sory manner. 

Marshal  Soult  retook  Badajos  (March  10.), 
while  Lord  Wellington  still  retained  his  position 
at  Torres  Vedras,  which  he  had  quitted  with  re- 
luctance to  go  in  pursuit  of  Massena.  As  the 
possession  of  that  place  was  of  importance  for  the 
English,  Lord  Wellington  determined  to  besiege 
it ;  but  Marshal  Marmont  who  had  replaced  Mas- 
sena in  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  North, 
and  Marshal  Soult  who  had  formed  a  junction 
with  him,  obliged  him  to  discontinue  the  siege. 
He  retired  to  Portugal,  where  he  remained  on  the 
defensive  during  the  rest  of  the  campaign.  The 
advantages  of  ^e  campaign  of  181 1  belonged  to 
General  Suchet.  After  a  destructive  siege,  he 
took  Tortosa  by  capitulation  (Jan.  1 .),  and  Tarra- 
gona by  main  force  (June  28).  He  made  him- 
self master  of  *  Montserrat  in  the  same  manner 
(Aug.  19).  By  a  signal  victory  which  he  gained 
over  General  Blake  (Oct.  25.)  at  Murviedro,  the 
ancient  Sagnntum,  he  prepared  the  way  for  the 
conquest  of  Valencia,  which  surrendered  by  capi- 
tulation (Jan.  9. 1812). 

At  the  commencement  of   1812,  the  French 
forces  in  Spain  amounted  to  150,000  men.     The 
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allies  consisted  of  52,000  English  troops,  2\.M 
Portiigaese,  and  100,000  Spaniards,  inclnujbc 
20,000  gneriUas.  Lord  Wellington  reduced  Cij* 
dad  Rodrigo  (Jan.  19.),  and  then  reur«d  oL^t 
more  into  Portugal,  where  he  kept  on  the  deiVv 
sive  for  nearly  fire  months.  He  then  st&rki-ii 
Salamanca,  took  that  city  (Jane  28.),  and  defeat- 
ed Marmont  in  the  &inoos  hattle  <if  Arecpiitx 
near  Salamanca  (Jnly  21.),  where  Cknsel  n^^ 
the  French  army  from  a  complete  route.  Jo^^^ 
Buonaparte  quitted  Madrid.  Soolt  gave  oide^  ^^ 
raise  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  which  had  contiBeed  t> 
two  years.  He  evacoaled  Andalusia,  and  joirfii 
King  Joseph  in  Murcia.  Wellington,  now  bsk^ 
of  Bnigos,  was  desirous  to  get  poaaeasioo  sb*'  <^' 
the  citadel  of  that  place,  the  aoqoiaitioB  of  w^'^^ 
was  necessary  for  his  safety.  But  Soafaan,  vi« 
had  succeeded  Marmont,  and  Soult  hariag  ^- 
preached  on  both  sides  to  aaFe  the  tova,  i^ 
British  General  retired  again  to  Portugal,  and  Jo- 
seph Buonaparte  retnnied  to  Madrid  (Nor.  1|. 

At  this  time  the  North  of  Emope  had  been  ti^ 
theatre  of  great  OTents.  For  some  time,  the  friei^''* 
ship  between  the  Courts  of  St  Peteiahmg  and  ^' 
Cloud  had  been  growing  cool.  The  laal  usorpa- 
tions  of  Buonaparte,  during  the  conrkie  of  li^-'' 
brought  about  a  complete  rupture.  The  exteas'  c 
of  the  French  Empire  towards  the  Bahic,  was  be- 
coming a  subject  of  suspicion  and  anxiety  to  Aid- 
ander.  The  manner  in  whidi  Buonaparte  had  »- 
ken  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Oldenbuig,  the  pa- 
trimony of  his  ftunily,  was  aa  ontn^e  ^gaiass  t* 
person.  The  fint  symptom  of  disoontest  wh;-"- 
^  exhibited,  was  by  abandoning  the  ContiBesti' 
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nystem,  although  iadirectljr,  by  an  Ukase  (Dec.  IS. 
1810),  which  permitted  the  importation  of  colo« 
nial  produce,  while  it  interdicted  that  of  France^ 
wine  only  excepted.  Under  pretext  of  organizing 
a  force  for  the  maintenance  of  thede  regnlationa,  he 
raised  an  army  of  90,000  men.  A  rapture  with 
Buonaparte  appeared  then  unavoidable. 

In  Sweden  also  there  arose  new  subjects  of 
quarrel.  Buonaparte  complained,  that  in  that 
country  the  Continental  system  had  not  been  put 
in  execution  with  sufficient  rigour.  He  demanded^ 
that  Charles  XIII.  should  put  two  thousand  sailors 
into  his  pay ;  that  he  should  introduce  the  Tariff 
of  Trianon,  and  admit  French  revenue- officers  at 
Gottenburg.  In  short,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  were  to  form  a'  confederation^ 
under  the  protection  of  France.  During  these  dis- 
cussions. Marshal  Davoust,  who  commanded  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  took  possession  of  Swedish 
Pomerania  and  the  Isle  of  Rugen  (Jan.  27.  1812). 
Buonaparte  offered,  however,  to  surrender  that 
province  to  Sweden,  and  to  compel  Alexander  to 
restore  Finland  to  her,  if  Charles  XIII.  would 
agree  to  furnish  80,000  troops  against  RuMia. 

Sweden,  on  the  contrary,  was  on  terms  of  con- 
ciliation  with  that  power.  By  an*  alliance,  which 
was  signed  at  St  Petersburg  (April  5.),  Alexander 
promised  to  procure  her  Norway.  A  body  of  be* 
tween  twenty-five  and  thirty  thousand  Swedes,  and 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  Russians, 
were  then  to  make  a  diversion  against  France  on 
the  coasts  of  Germany.  This  arrangement  was  af- 
terwards changed  ;  in  a  conference  which  the  Em- 
peror had  at  Abo  (Aug.  SO.),  the  latter  consented 
that  the  Russian  troops,  destined  to  act  in  Norway, 
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ehoold  be  tnwsported  to  Riga  for  the  defence  «i 
Russia ;  and  that  they  should  oot,  till  a  lat^  p«^ 
riod,  undertake  the  conquest  of  Norway.  Cbarl^ 
XIII.  was  also  reconciled  to  England,  wh'ile'W  W 
always  pretended  to  be  ignorant  of  tlte  decUiatkii 
of  war  of  November  17,  1810.  A  treaty  of  p<»« 
was  signed  at  Orebro  (July  12.),  vbere  they  ssrirec. 
though  in  general  terms,  on  a  defensire  aiUaDce. 

Buonaparte,  seeing  the  moment  approach  wbrn 
a  rupture  with  Russia  would  take  place,  hesisstHi 
for  some  time  as  to  the  part  be  should  take  iru 
regai'd  to  Prussia,  in  the  very  centre  of  which  b^ 
still  possessed  three  fortresses.    He  determioeci  u 
last  to  preserve  that  State,  and  to  make  an  t^y  ^■ 
it,  on  which  the  principal  burden  of  the  war  sb^^^ 
fall.     Four  conventions  were  concluded  at  ?a^^ 
on  the  same  day  (Feb.  24.  )>  between  these  t^o 
powers.    By  the  principal  treaty,  an  alliance  pni'Tiy 
defensive  was  established ;  but  according  to  ctf'.^^ 
secret  articles,  that  alliance  was  declared  offes**!^^  • 
on  such  termsi  however,  that  Prussia  was  noi  tc 
furnish  any  contingent  beyond  the  Pyrenees  i£ 
Italy,  or  against  the  Turks.     By  the  first  co&tc&- 
tion,  which  was  likewise  to  be  kept  secret,  the  al- 
liance was  expressly  directed  against  Russia ;  &"  • 
the  King  of  Prussia  promised  to  furnish  a  body  ct 
20,000  auxiliary  troops.      Glogao,  Stettin,  ^-^ 
Custriuy  were  to  be  still  occupied  by  the  Frpr>>'^- 
The  two  other  conventions  related  to  the  sun^  ^' 
due  by  Prussia,  and  the  supplies  which  she  had  ti' 
furnish. 

A  few  days  after,  there  was  also  signed  at  ?--  * 

a  defensive  alliance  against  Russia,  between  Ei!>* 

and  and  France.     Tlie  reciprocal  supplies  lo  *" 

urnished  by  each,  was  30,000  men  ;  and  the  Cou  - 
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of  Vienna  was  given  to  hope,  that  she  might  again 
be  restored  to  the  possession  of  the  Ill3nrian  Pk*o- 
▼inces.  From  that  moment,  Buonaparte  began  to 
make  the  most  active  preparations.  By  a  decree 
of  the  Senate,  the  whole  male  population  of  France, 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty  years,  was 
divided  into  three  BcmSy  or  bodies  summoned  by 
proclamation;  the  first  of  these  contained  100,000 
men,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  princes  of  the  confederation  were  to 
furnish  their  contingent  as  follows: — Bavaria 
30,000  troops,  Westphalia  and  Saxony  each 
20,000,  Wurtemberg  14,000,  ahd  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  40,000.  Negotiations  were  at  that  time  in 
progress  between  Buonaparte  and  Alexander,  ap- 
parently with  a  view  of  adjusting  their  mutual  com- 
plaints. But  matters  had  recently  taken  a  turn, 
which  left  little  reason  to  hope  that  they  would 
come  to  any  satisfactory  result.  These  conferences 
were  continued  at  Dresden  where  Buonaparte  had 
gone,  and  where  he  broke  faith  with  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  princes  of  the  Rhenish 
Confederation.  This  was  the  last  moment  of  Buo- 
naparte's greatness.  He  waited  the  return  of  Count 
Narbonne,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Wilna  with  his 
last  proposals  to  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Imme- 
diately after  the  arrival  of  the  Count,  war  was  de- 
clared (June  12.  1812). 

The  army  of  Buonaparte  amounted  to  587,000 
men,  of  which  73,000  were  cavalry.  It  was  se- 
parated into  three  grand  divisions  ;  the  main  army 
was  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Davoust,  Oudi- 
notj  and  Ney.    It  contained  also  the  troops  of 
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Wnrtemberg,  at  the  head  of  whom  wm  the  Prince 
Royal.  The  second  army,  commanded  by  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  consisted  of  the  dirisions  of  Janot 
and  St  Cyr ;  the  Bavarians,  under  the  comniaDd 
of  Deroy  and  Wrede,  made  a  part  of  it.  The  third 
army,  commanded  hy  Jerome  Buonaparte,  con- 
sisted of  the  pules,  under  Prince  Poniatowski,  the 
Saxons  under  Regnier,  and  the  Westphalians  un- 
der Vandamme.  The  Austrian  auxiliaries,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Prince  Schwartzenbei^,  formed 
the  extreme  right  wing.  The  corps  of  Marshal  Mac- 
donald  and  the  Prussians,  were  placed  on  the  ex- 
treme left.  To  oppose  this  immense  mass,  Alex- 
ander had  only  260,000  men,  divided  into  two 
armies,  which  were  called  the  first  and  second  ar- 
mies of  the  West.  The  former,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Count  Barclay  de  Tolly,  extended  as  fiv 
as  Grodno,  and  communicated  on  the  north  side 
with  Count  d'Essen,  Governor  of  Riga ;  and  on 
the  south,  with  the  second  army  of  the  West,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Prince  Bagration.  Bot 
independently  of  these  forces,  there  were  bodies  of 
reserve  and  armies  of  observation,  formed  with  all 
expedition,  and  ultimately  joined  with  the  mun 
armies. 

Of  the  great  number  of  battles  fought  during 
this  memorable  campaign,  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  selecting  the  more  important ;  with- 
out entering  into  a  detsil  of  the  various  movementB 
of  either  party.  The  inferiority  of  numbers  which 
Alexander  had  to  oppose  to  Buonaparte,  seemed 
to  render  a  defensive  plan  advisable,  according  to 
which,  by  destroying  all  the  means  of  subsistence 
in  the  districts  which  they  abandoned,  they  might 
allure  the  enemy  into  countries  desolated  and  det^ 
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iiute  of  every  resource.  Buonaparte  allowed  him- 
elf  to  be  duped  by  feint  retreats ;  bis  scbeme  was 
o  place  himself  between  the  two  Russian  armies» 
ind  after  having  destroyed  both,  to  penetrate  into 
he  interior  of  the  Empire  where  be  reckoned  ou 
dudlng  immense  riches,  and  to  dictate  the  terms  of 
peace,  as  he  had  twice  done  at  Vienna. 

The   passage  of  the  Niemen,  by  the  French 
army,  viras  the  commencement  of  hostilities  (June 
22.) ;  the  Russians  immediately  began  their  sys- 
tem of  retreat.     Buonaparte,  at  first,  succeeded  in 
penetrating  between  the  two  armies  ;  but  after  se- 
veral battles  fought  by  Prince  Bagration,  more  es- 
pecially that  at  Mohilo£f  (July  23.),  the  two  armies 
elFected  a  junction  at  Smolenako.   Jerome  Buona- 
parte and  Vandamme,  to  whom  Buonaparte  attri- 
buted that  check,  were  ordered  to  quit  the  French 
army,  while  he  himself  aflvanced  as  far  as  Witepsk. 
Buonaparte  engaged  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  fought 
a  bloody  battle  with  him  at  Smolensko  (Aug.  17.) 
He  took  possession  of  that  city  by  force,  after  it 
bad  been  set  on  fire  by  the  inhabitants.   He  found 
no  provisions  in  it,  and  scarcely  a  shelter  to  cover 
his  sick  and  wounded.     On  the  news  of  the  pro- 
gress which  the  French  were  making,  a  general 
enthusiasm  seized  the  Russian  nation.     Alexander 
had  encouraged  and  excited  this  patiiotic  spirit  by 
repairing  to  Moscow.     The   nobles  armed  their 
peasantry,  and  prepared  to  fight  with  desperation 
to  the  last.     The  two  armies  of  the  West  were 
combined  into  one,  of  which  Prince  Kutusoff  took 
the  command.  He  engaged  Buonaparte,  and  fought 
the   famous  battle    of   Moskwa,    about    twenty- 
fire  leagues  from  Moscow  (Sept.  7.)     Although 
iS5,000  men,  including  Russians,  French,  and  al- 
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lies,  were  left  dead  on  tbe  field  of  faattk,  tiat  sr- 
-  iion  was  by  no  means  decbive ;  b«i  Katisoft. 
whose  army  was  reduced  to  70,000  men,  w\vk 
Bnonaparte,  out  of  150,000,  bad  still  1 20,000  leh, 
resolveid  to  continue  bis  retreat,  and  to  i««T«  Mot- 
cow  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  French  en- 
tered that  place  se^en  days  after  the  battle  (Sept 
14.)  They  found  that  ancient  capital  eotinfiy 
abandoned,  but  still  containing  immi^nse  weshh 
which  the  inhabitants  had  not  been  able  to  rurr 
withtliem.  Within  two  days,  a  conflagratioavbi'h 
broke  out  in  five  hundred  places  at  once,  rpdaned 
that  immense  city  to  a  heap  of  ashes.  Tbe  pn- 
cautions  of  the  incendiaries  liad  been  no  well  takf^ 
that  all  the  efforts  of  the  French  to  arrest  tbe  p- 
gress  of  the  flames  proved  ineffectnal ;  and  oci  ^ 
9158  houses,  they  could  only  save  2041.  Th9» 
perished  irrevocably  the  means  oi  BBbsiiteBCf< 
which  had  for  a  moment  revived  the  eoang^  oc 
the  invaders. 

In  a  short  time  fianine  began  to  make  iti  sp- 
pearance  in  the  army  of  Buonaparte.   DissesBbiiiE: 
the  real  state  of  bis  aSairs,  be  twice  offered  petcie. 
Alexander  refused  to  treat  at  a  time  when  the  vs: 
was  only  on  the  eve  of  commendng ;  and  told  tbf 
Russian  generals,  that  he  was  still  resolved  to  coo- 
tinue  his  retreat,  which  commenced  accordBngly  os 
the  15th  October.     Marshal  Mortis,  who  coa- 
manded  the  rear-guard,  had  orders  to  set  fiie  to  the 
Kremlin,  the  palace  of  the  ancient  Cxan  eiRomh. 
Buonaparte  directed  his  march  towards  Smtiknsko, 
through  a  country  reduced  to  an  entire  desert. 
He  was  incessantly  harassed   by  tbe  Rnsnsos 
whose  troops,  marching  at  a  conveni«it  distaBce. 
attacked  both  his  flanks.    On  airiviag  at  Smeiea*- 
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ko  (Nov.  9.),  after  having  lost  40,000  men,  the 
army  was  assuJed  hy  the  rigoun  of  winter,  which 
added  to  their  other  misfortunes.  KatnsofF  haying 
advanced  before  them,  and  taking  post  at  Knusnoi, 
they  were  ohliged  to  force  a  passage  with  the  loss 
of  13,000  men,  and  70  pieces  of  cannon.  Two  days 
after,  1 1 ,000  men  of  Ney's  division,  laid  down  their 
arms  ;  85,000  men,  and  twenty-five  cannons  with^ 
oat  horses,  were  all  that  remained  to  the  conqueror 
of  Moscow. 

This   exhausted  and  dispirited  army  had  50 
leagues  to  march,  before  they  could  reach  the 
Beresina,   where    other    dangers  awaited    them. 
The  passage  of  that  river  was  occupied  by  the 
army  of  Chichagoff,  amounting  to  50,000  men, 
who  had  arrived  from  Moldavia.     Another  Rus- 
siaa  army,  under  Count  Witg^nstein,  was  march- 
ing from  the  north  to  join  the  former ;  but  Marshal 
Victor's  body  of  reserve,  which  had  arrived  from 
Prussia,   intercepted  them  for  a  while,  without 
having  been  able  to  prevent  their  final  junction. 
Victor,  Oudinot,  and  Dombrowski,  brought  a  re- 
inforcement to  Buonaparte  of  35,000  men,  exr 
bansted  with  cold  and  famine.     The  passage  of 
the  Beresina  was  forced  with  admirable  bravery 
(Nov.  27-28.) ;  but  it  cost  France,  or  the  allies,  the 
lives  or  the  liberty  of  more  than  30,000  men. 

At  this  point,  the  main  body  of  the  Russians 
ceased  to  pursue  the  unfortunate  wreck  of  Buon- 
parte  s  army ;  nevertheless,  as  far  as  Wikia, 
they  were  continually  harassed  by  ^e  Cossacs. 
There  was  besides  a  frightful  deficiency  of  provi- 
sions and  clothing,  so  that  upwards  of  25,000  men 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  these  privations  in  their  route  to 
.Wilna.     This  was  the  first  city  or  town  that  fell 
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in  their  way ;  all  the  others  had  been  compVett^ 
destroyed ;  the  miserable  renmant  who  reackni  tlat 
place  (Dec.  9.)  were  at  length  snppHed  with  pro- 
Tisions ;  bat  the  Cossacs  did  not  leave  them  \ovs 
in  the  enjoyment  of  repoee.  On  the  fbHowi-s 
day  they  were  obliged  to  comnaeoce  their  rptrvsi 
to  Kowno,  from  which  they  directed  their  ward 
towards  the  Vistala.  Independently  of  the  nrf^ 
of  Macdonald,  who  had  the  Pnif«ians  ondcr  hb 
command,  and  of  the  auxiliary  body  of  AoitmrL^ 
and  Saxons,  none  of  which  took  any  part  is  tbai 
route,  only  18,800  French  and  Italians,  and  abofit 
^,000  Poles  and'Gennans,  found  their  way  bark 
from  Russia. 

Buonaparte  himself  had  taken  his  depincrp 
prirately  on  the  5th  December,  lesmng  the  cm- 
mand  of  the  army  to  Joachim  Mnmt.  With  s&^'b 
despatch  had  he  consulted  his  safety,  that  os  \^ 
18th  of  the  same  month  he  arriTed  at  THn. 

Prince  Schwartzenbeig,  being  joined  by  Gcd^tx 
Rejrnier  who  commanded  the  &ixotta,  had  fiimcH: 
aevera]  engagements  with  the  army  of  Chidne^^* 
none  of  which  had  proved  dedsive ;  and  after  tk 
aflair  of  the  Beresina  he  had  retired  towards  Warsai* 
and  Pultnsk.     Several  most  sangninnry  €as:»^^ 
ments,  although  not  more  decisive  than  the  kmrr, 
had  taken  place  between  Count  Witgenatein  buS 
the  left  wing  of  the  French  amy ;  eapeaaliy  to- 
wards the  cMinmenoeroent  of  the  campaign,  wbt^ 
Marshals  Oudinot  and  St  Cjrr  had  joined  3laf- 
donald.     On  these  occasions,  the  Phisaiaas  i**' 
rendered  very  important  services ;  bat  the  mooien: 
General  Yorke,  who  commanded  these  anxiiianc«* 
nad  been  informed  of  the  retreat  of  Bnonpsnf. 
be  thought  himself  anthorimd,  aol  ftnm  any  p<»^* 
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moiiTes  which  he  would  neyer  have  avowed, 
but  from  the  destitute  condition  in  which  he  had 
been  left,  to  conclude  a  capitulation  with  the  Rua- 
eians,  by  which  he  withdrew  his  whole  forces  from 
the  French  army  (Dec  29). 

That  event  was  of  little  importance  in  itself,  al- 
though it  produced  a  very  great  sensation  in  Prus- 
sia, and  served  as  a  pretext  for  Buonaparte  to  de- 
mand new  levies,  without  being  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge the  whole  extent  of  the  losses  he  had 
sustained.  One  of  his  ministers,  Regnanlt  d*An- 
gely,  had  even  the  eflrontery  to  speak,  in  his  offi- 
cial report,  of  the  Glorious  Metreai  of  Moscow/ 
Moreover,  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  issued  at  the 
commencement  of  the  following  year  (Jan.  11.), 
placed  a  new  conscription  of  850,000  men  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government.  In  order  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  for  this  new  armament,  Buona- 
parte seized  the  revenues  of  all  the  conununes  in 
France ;  their  properties  were  sold  to  promote  his 
schemes ;  and  he  promised  to  make  them  ample 
reimbursement,  by  assigning  to  them  annuities  on 
the  civil  list. 

Nothing  annoyed  Buonaparte  so  much  as  the 
incessant  resistance  and  opposition  of  Pope  Pius 
VIL  In  the  hope  of  gaining  a  more  easy  victory, 
by  bringing  that  respectable  old  man  nearer  his 
person,  he  had  ordered  him  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
Palace  of  Fontunbleau,  about  the  middle  of  the 
year  1812.  After  his  return  from  Moscow,  he 
repaired  thither  himself,  and  succeeded  in  extort- 
ing the  Pope's  consent  to  a  new  Concordat ;  on 
condition,  however,  that  the  stipulations  should  be 
kept  secret,  until  they  were  examined  by  a  Con- 
sistory of  Cardinals.     But  Buonaparte  took  an 
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early  opportunity  of  pablishing  this  nevr  Con- 
cordat, as  a  fandaiDental  law  of  the  State — a  rir- 
ciimstaiice  which  induced  Pius  VII.  to  disaTow  i^ 
and  to  declare  it  null  and  of  none  effect. 

Meantime,  a  new  and  formidable  league  wis 
preparing  against  Buonaparte.  After  d»e  can- 
paign  of  1812,  the  King  of  Prussia  had  demnii- 
ed,  agreeably  to  the  convention  of  Febmaiy  S4tL, 
that  Buonaparte  should  reimburse  him  for  thtf 
ninety-three  millions  which  he  had  adranced  is 
furnishing  supplies  to  the  French  army,  beyf^d 
the  sum  which  he  owed  aa  his  contingent  for  th^ 
war.  The  refusal  of  Buonaparte  to  pay  that  df  ^4. 
served  as  a  pretext  for  Frederic  William  to  bhs^ 
off  an  alliance  so  contrary  to  the  true  interest*  (rf 
his  kingdom.  An  appeal  which  he  made  t»  *^ 
nation  excited  a  general  enthusiasm  ;  and  as  f^^ 
thing  had  been  for  five  years  preparing  in  secret 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  Prussian  anny, 
which  had  been  reduced  to  42,000  men,  was  n:«> 
ed  to  128,000.  This  defection  of  Prussia  h:- 
nisbed  Buonaparte  with  a  plea  for  denoanding  n^^ 
levies.  A  decree  of  the  Senate  (April  3.  lb\^] 
ordered  him  180,000  additional  o-oopa. 

The  treaty  which  was  signed  at  Kalisdi  trl 

Breslau  (Feb.  27.  28.),  laid  the  foundation  of  «r. 

intimate  alliance  between  Russia  and  the  Kine  '^^ 

Prussia.     Alexander  promised  to  furnish  15^,('  ^^ 

men,  and  Prussia  80,000,  exclusive  of  the  tnx>/*- 

in  garrisons  and  fortresses.     Alexander  moreoTtf 

engaged  never   to  lay  down   arms  until  PhK!*«:2 

should  be  restored  to  her  statistical,  financial,  an<^ 

geographical  position,  conformably  to  the  state  ot 

that  monarchy,  such  as  it  had  been  before  the  war 

of  1806.     Within  a  few  days  afier,  Uww  tv^' 
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monardbs  had  aa  interview  at  Breslan^  where  a 
mor^  intimate  firiendahip  was  contractedy  which 
Bubaiflted  between  them  for  a  long  time. 

Prince  Katusoff  ifisued  a  proclamation,  dated 
from  Kalisch  (March  23.  1813),  which  annonnQ* 
ed  to  the  Germans  that  the  Confederation  of 'the 
Rhine  most  henceforth  be  regarded  as  dissolved. 
The  House  of  Mecklenburg,  without  waiting  for 
that  annunciation,  had  already  set  the  first  example 
of  abandoning  that  infamous  league.  The  allies 
bad  flattered  themselves  that  the  King  of  Saxony 
would  make  common  cause  with  them ;  but  that 
monarch  declared  that  he  would  remain  faithful  to 
his  system.  This  obstinate  peneverance  of  a  re* 
spectable  Prince,  whose  country  abounded  willi 
resources,  did  much  injury  to  the  common  cause. 
At  a  later  date,  it  cost  the  King  of  Saxony  the 
half  of  his  estates,  without  taking  into  account  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  could  never  be  regarded 
bat  as  a  precarious  possession. 

The  King  of  Sweden  had  engaged  with  Alex* 
ander  to  make  a  diversion  on  the  rear  of  Buona- 
parte ;  on  condition  that  he  would  secure  him  the 
possession  of  Norway,  or  at  least  the  province  of 
that  kingdom  called  the  Bishopric  of  Drontheim* 
Great  Britain  was  desirous  that  that  arrangement 
should  be  made  with  the  consent  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  who  was  effered  a  compensation  on  the 
side  of  Holstein,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Swedish 
Fomerania.  Frederic  Vl.  having  given  an  abso- 
lute refusal,  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Sweden  was  concluded  at  Stockholm  (March  3. 
1813),  by  which  the  latter  engaged  to  employ  a 
body  of  30,000  troops  on  the  Continent  in  active 
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Beiribe  against  Fituce.  It  waa  agreed  Ail  Oub 
army  shoold  act  in  concert  with  the  Rnasiaa  troo?" 
placed,  in  consequence  of  other  amngemefits,  vo- 
der the  command  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Swedes. 
€rreat  Britain  promised  to  employ  every  necessarr 
means  for  procoring  Sweden  ^e  posaemioe  of  Nor- 
way,  without  having  recoone  to  force  ;  imlesi  ti« 
King  of  Denmark  should  refuse  to  accede  to  ti:« 
alliance  of  the  North.  She  promised  to  firs>b 
supplies  to  Sweden,  and  ceded  to  her  the  tsk^^ 
of  Guadaloupe.  After  this  alliance  with  Endaod- 
Sweden  entered  likewise  into  a  leagve  offeasTf 
and  defensive  with  Pmsstay  hy  a  treaty  whidi  vu 
signed  at  Stockholm  (April  22.)  Frederic  Wj- 
liam  promised  to  despatch  27,000  troops  tt  ,ua 
the  army  which  the  Prince  Royal  coDMsaadsd  ia 
Germany. 

*  Joachim  Murat,  to  whom  Buonaparte  hads- 
trusted  the  command  of  the  few  troops  whidi  h^ 
had  brought  back  from  Moscow,  abandoBed  hi$ 
commission,  and  retired  to  Naples.  Eogcoe  Bess- 
hamais  then  assumed  the  command,  said  aniv?d 
with  16,000  men  on  the  Elbe  (Mardb  10.);  bet 
after  being  joined  by  the  French  troops  firom  Fo- 
merania,  the  Bavarians,  the  Saxons,  and  a  corp« 
which  Greneral  Grenier  had  formed,  Iria  amy  hv 
the  end  of  the  month  amounted  to  87,000  aM« ; 
extending  along  the  leH  bank  of  the  rircr  from 
Dresden  to  Hamburg.  In  a  short-  time,  the  whole 
disposable  force  of  Buonaparte  in  Germaay  wen 
again  augmented  to  808,000  men. 

The  Russian  army  consisted  of  128,000  mep^ 
including  garrisons  and  bodies  of  iwaeiic  ;  bat  tbe 
^ree  battalions  of  Blucher,  Yorite,  and  Bukwr, 
who  had  taken  the  field,  did  not  amount  to 
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than  51,000  combstaats.  The  main  anny  of  the 
RnasiaoB,  which,  since  the  death  of  Kntnsoff,  had 
been  commanded  by  Connt  Wittgenstein,  amounted 
to  38,000  men ;  although  the  whole  of  the  Romian 
forces  on  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder,  and  between 
the  Oder  and  the  Elbe,  amounted  to  166,000 
men.  The  first  action,  which  took  place  in  Ger- . 
many,  was  the  battle  of  Luneburg  (April  2.), 
where  the  Russian  General  Dosenberg  obliged  Ge- 
neral Morand's  division,  on  their  route  from  Pome- 
raaia,  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  Buonaparte  took  the  com- 
mand of  his  army  in  person;  and  on  the  2d  of 
May  with  115,000  men,  he  engaged  169,000 
Phusians  and  Russians,  under  the  command  .of 
Wittgenstein.  The  advantage  in  that  action  was 
on  tbs  side  of  the  French.  The  loss  on  both  sides 
was  equal.  The  Prussians  took  1000  prisoners, 
with  10  pieces  of  cannon,  without  themselves 
loaing  one.  The  scene  of  this  battle,  so  glorious 
for  the  Prussians,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Groes-Grerschen,  to  which  the  vanity  of  Buonaparte 
has  given  the  name  of  Lutzen,  in  commemoration 
of  the  famous  Gustavus  Adolphus.  In  his  buUe- . 
tins  he  represented  that  battle,  which  was  by  no 
means  decisive,  as  a  complete  victory,  because  the 
Allies  did  not  renew  the  combat,  and  next  day 
commeoced  their  retreat  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  to  advance  nearer  to  their  reinforcements. 

They,  took  up  a  position  at  Bautzen.  Their  num- 
bers there  amounted  to  96,000  men,  who  engaged 
148,000  French,  under  the  command  of  Buona- 
parte (May  21.  1813).  The  Allies  had  deter- 
mined not  to  expose  .themselves  to  a  defeat,  but 
to  terminate  every  battle  the  moment  they  saw  it 
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oonld  not  ton  to  their  advantage.  Wkhui  fin 
daj^  after  that  eagagemeBt,  to  which  the  Fnsch 
gave  the  name  of  the  bottle  of  Wortcfaca,  BlocbrfT 
gained  a  decided  advantage  at  Haynao  over  the  tfi- 
vision  of  General  Maioon,  and  captored  the  JKhvk 
of  their  artillery.  An  armistice  was  then  cvd- 
clnded  between  the  two  parties  at  Poischwitz. 

Thia  mesMuxe  was  at  the  request  of  Baoospan^« 
as  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  await  liie  arrivsl  <d 
his  reinforcements ;  especially  ainoe  he  feaad  bw' 
self  menaced  on  the  North  by  aa  invasion  of  tb? 
Swedes.  It  is  probable  he  woold  not  have  xbL^ 
this  step  bad  he  penetrated  the  viewa  of  Avtna ; 
but  Count  Mettemich  had  dezteronsly  eootnvpd 
to  conceal  these  from  him,  in  the  several  a»^ 
views  which  he  had  with  him  at  DreadeB,  to  u^ 
the  sagacity  of  that  great  commander  was  cof^ 
pletely  at  fault.  The  Allies  had  no  widi  f(4 
an  armistice,  which  ooold  only  make  tbes  k<^^ 
time,  as  their  armamoits  were  in  m  atalo  of  twu- 
ness ;  bat  they  consented  to  it  at  the  leqae^  ^^ 
Anstria,  who  had  need  of  some  delay  to  coDpi«^ 
her  preparations,  althoogh  she  was  at  fint  actb- 
ated  by  a  different  motive.  She  had  still  hopes  tp 
avoid  the  war,  by  indacing  Boonaparto  to  Kct^ 
those  moderate  conditions  of  peace  to  which  trr 
Allies  had  given  their  consent  by  the  tressr  t-i 
Jane  27.,  of  which  we  shall  have  oocaaioQ  to  if^  ^^ 
immediately.  At  the  time  when  the  armistioe  ^'^^^ 
eigned.  Count  Mettemich,  who  had  i4>pitsed  B'> 
ooaparte  of  these  eonditioiis,  had  already  ceru^*; 
information  that  the  two  monarchs  were  aet  fk- 
ceived  in  predicting  that  they  would  be  rdv^^ 
AU  hopes  of  peace  iiad  now  vanished ;  bm  there 
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still  remained  another  motive,  which  made  the 
Conrt  of  Vienna  anxious  for  fmther  delay. 

By  a  convention  signed  at  Dresden  (Jane  SO.)^ 
Buonaparte  accepted  the  mediation  of  Anstria  for  a 
peace,  either  general  or  Continental ;  and  the  armis- 
tice, which  was  to  expire  on  the  20th  July,  was 
prolonged  to  the  10th  of  Angust.  At  the  request  of 
Francis  I.,  a  sort  of  congress  was  opened  at  Prague. 
Buonaparte  had  no  wish  for  peace,  as  he  never 
supposed  that  Austria  would  declare  against  him. 
The  Allies  had  no  wish  for  it,  as  they  knew  well 
the  disposition  of  that  power ;  while  Austria,  the 
only  Cabinet  which  had  pacific  jriews,  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  ever  bringing  Buonaparte  to  any 
reasonable  terms  of  accommodation.  Such  were 
the  auspices  under  which  the  Congress  of  Prague 
was  opened.  They  were  discussing  the  form  in 
which  the  negotiations  were  to  proceed,  when  the 
loth  of  August  arrived.  The  ministers  of  Russia 
and  Prussia  then  declared  that  the  term  of  the  ar- 
mistice had  expired,  and  consequently  that  their 
diplomatic  powers  were  at  an  end. 

Within  two  days  after,  Austria  declared  war 
against  Buonaparte ;  and  the  three  monarchs  who 
were  met  at  Prag:ue,  resolved  to  accompany  the 
main  army,  which  was  under  ^e  command  of  Priace 
Schwartzenberg,  during  the  whole  campaign. 

It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  give  a  summary 
of  the  treaties  which  constituted  the  sixth  coali- 
I  tion,  and  procured  the  accession  of  Austria  so  de- 
cisive for  the  cause  of  the  allies.  (1.)  The  treaty 
oi  Reichenbach  (June  14.),  between  Great  Britain 
and  Prussia.  The  fcHrmer  bound  herself  to  pay  to 
the  other,  within  the  six  months,  666,666/.  ster- 

Y  2 
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fing,  for  tbe  mdnUnumce  of  80,000  troops ;  vA 
came  under  the  same  engagement  with  reprA  v> 
the  angmentation  of  Pkussiay  that  Russia  bad  en- 
tered into  by  tbe  treaty  of  Kalisch.     Tbe  Kii^  (^ 
I^ssia  promised  to  cede  to   the    Elcctonse  of 
Hanover  a  certain  portion  of  territory,  incliuilx 
tbe  principality  of  Hiidesheim,  and  containinf  t 
population  of  between  3  and  400,000  soula*    i  'I  > 
The  treaty  of  Reichenbach  between  Great  Briuic 
and  Rnsfiia  (Jnne  15),  by  which  the  former  pro* 
mised  to  pay  to  tbe  othtf,  before  the  expiry  of  ^ 
year,  l,333,334iL  sterling,  for  the  maintenaDce  a 
160,000  men,     (3.)  The  treaty  of  Reichenbu'- 
between  Austria,  Prnasia,  and  Russia  (June  i'-^'- 
the  first  engaged  to  declare  war  against  Tts-j^^ 
parte,  if  at  the  oondusicm  of  the  armisure  be  ttu 
not  accepted  the  conditions  of  peace  which  ^^Y 
offered  him.     Tbe  foDowing  are  tbe  propoeak  w 
which  we  have  ahready  alluded.     Austria  ob  b"" 
own  behalf,  demanded  only  the  restitution  of  ^^*' 
Illyrian  prorinces,  and  the  territoty  which  she  l<^ 
ceded  to  the  duchy  of  Wanaw.    Such  were  ^^ 
pledges  of  her  sincere  desire  for  reaturiug  pe;^rf 
to  Europe.     Frusaia  was  content  %m  obtain  t^ 
restitution  of  her  part  of  the  same  duchy,  s'*^ 
thatof  Dantaic,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  ft^- 
tresses  occupied  by  the  French ;  thus  abandon  j:r 
all  her  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  £lto. 
Moreover,  they  allowed  the  kingdom  of  W^s^ 
phalia  still   to  remain,  and  they  deprived  Bik"- 
naparte  only  of  his  last  usurpaticms  in  the  n(»*b 
of  Germany.     By  another  article  of  the  tiw^v, 
it  was  stipulated,  that  if  these  c<mditions  wen 
Injected,  and  war  once  begun,  they  shoold  m^ 
▼er  make  peace  bat  on  condition  tbst  Awcra 
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.ttud  Russia  were"  to  be  again  placed  on  the  foot- 
ing in  which  they  had  been  in  1805;  that  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  should  be  dissolved ; 
the  independence  of  Holland  and  Italy  secured : 
and  the  House  of  Bourbon  restored  to  the  throne 
of  Spain.  (4.)  The  treaty  of  Peterswaldau  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Russia  (July  6.),  by 
which  the  former  undertook  to  support  a  Grerman 
legion  of  10>000  men  for  the  service  of  Russia. 
(5.)  A  definitive  alliance  signed  at  Toplitz  (l^pt. 
9.)»  between  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  by  which 
these  powers  were  to  assist  each  other  with 
60,000  men.  It  was  agreed  to  reconstruct  the 
Austrian  monarchy  upon  the  plan  approaching  as 
near  as  possible  to  that  of  1805;  to  dissolve  the 
Confedemtion  of  the  Rhine  and  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia ;  and  to  restore  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick-Luneburg.  (6.)  The  treaty  of  alliance  sign- 
ed at  Toplitz  between  Austria  and  Great  Britain. 

BuouB^mrte,  on  his  side,  likewise  acquired  an  al- 
ly at  this  important  crisis.  The  Danes  had  al- 
ready entered  into  Hamburg  with  the  French,  when 
Marshal  Davoust  compelled  General  Tettenbom 
to  evacuate  that  city,  (May  SO.)  which  he  had  got 
possession  of  in  the  month  of  March.  An  English 
fleet  having  appeared  off  Copenhagen  (May  31.), 
and  demanded  the  cession  of  Norway  in  favour- 
of  Sweden,  the  King  of  Denmark  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Buonaparte  at  Copenhagen,  by  which 
the  former  engaged  to  declare  war  against  Swe- 
den, Russia  and  Prussia,  and  the  latter  against 
Sweden.  Immediately  after,  an  army  of  1 2,0()0 
Danes,  under  the  command  of  Frederic  Prince  of 
Hesse  was  joined  to  that  of  Davoust. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  for  the  allies  had  been 
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settled  in  the  conference  held  at  Tnchenbeit  W 
the  Emperor  of  Rnssiay  the  King  of  Pnwta,  tb^ 
Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  and  the  pleoipotcBtiarv-^ 
of  Austria  and  Great  Britain.     The  forces  of  the 
Coalition  amounted  to  264,000  Anstrians,  249X'>3 
Russians,  277,000  Prussians,  and  24,000  Sw«df9: 
but  not  more  than  700,000  men  were  engaee<i  ^ 
the  campaign  ;  of  which   192,000  were  oocnptai 
with   the   sieges  of  Dantzic,   Zamoscz,  Glogtti, 
Custrin,  and  Stettin.     These  700,000  men  were 
divided  as  follows  t 

77ie  Army  of  Bohemia^  composed  of  Anitna»> 
Russians,  and  Prussians,  under  the  comoiiiKl  at 
Prince  Sch wartzenberg,  amounted  to  237,700  De& 
with  16,098  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  Army  of  the  North,  composed  of  Phista&>s 
Russians,  and  Swedes,  under  the  command  of  ^ 
Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  amonnting  to  154,(XX^ 
men,  with  387  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  Army  of  Silesia^  composed  of  PkwiiaB« 
and  Russians,  under  the  commaod  of  Blsc^r. 
95,000  strong,  with  356  pieces  of  cannoB. 

The  Austrian  Army  of  Bavaria^  conamo^- 
by  Prince  Reuss,  containing  42,700  bmb,  »ii2i  ^- 
pieces  of  cannon. 

The  Austrian  Army  in  Ilafy^  imder  Htlitr. 
50,000  strong,  with  120  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  Austrian  Army  ^Reserve,  stationed  be- 
tween  Vienna  and  Presbui^,  under  the  covB^n*^ 
of  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Wurtembeig,  6a000  ftrof%:* 

The  Russian  Army  if  Reserre  in  Poiatdn  nc- 
der  the  command  of  Bennigsen,  57,000  firMu:> 
with  198  pieces  of  cannon. 

To  these  forces  Buonaparte  opposed  an  imy  ^^ 
462,000  men,   including  80,000  who   owrapi*"' 
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thirteen  fbrtresses ;  besides  the  army  of  Bavaria» 
which  watched  the  movements  of  the  Prince  of 
Renss,  and  40,000  men  which  Engene  Beauhar- 
nais  had  in  Italy. 

Hostilities  recommenced  immediately  after  the 
termination  of  the  armistice ;  Silesia,  Saxony,  and 
sometimes  the  frontiers,  became  the  theatre  of  war. 
The  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  covered  Berlin, 
which  was  threatened  by  Marshal  Oudinot.  The 
battle  of  Gross- Beeren  (Ang.  23.),  which  was 
gained  by  the  Prussian  General  Bulow,  saved  the 
capital.  In  Silesia,  Blncher,  pressed  hard  by 
Boonaparte,  had  retired  as  fiar  as  Jauer ;  but  the 
latter  having  intelligence  of  the  march  of  the  allies 
on  Dresden,  retraced  his  steps  with  a  part  of  his 
army,  while  Blncher  attacked  Marshal  Macdonald 
at  the  river  Katsbach,  and  gained  a  signal  victory 
(Ang.  26.),  in  which  he  took  10,000  prisoners, 
and  103  pieces  of  cannon.  General  Pathod,  who 
commanded  a  detachment  of  8000  men,  was  oblig- 
ed to  surrender  at  Plagwitz  to  Count  Langeron 
(Aug.  29.)  The  army  of  Bohemia  attacked  Dres- 
den a  few  hours  after  Buonaparte  had  arrived  with 
fats  reinforcements.  The  battle  was  bloody,  and 
lasted  two  days  (Aug.  26,  27).  Thirteen  thou- 
sand Anstrians  being  cut  off  on  the  left  wing,  were 
obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  the  allies  retired 
in  good  order,  leaving  6000  men  killed  and  wound- 
ed on  the  field  of  battle,  and  26  pieces  of  cannon 
in  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  had  lost  18,000 
men  by  that  victory.  Greneral  Morean,  who  had 
come  on  the  invitation  of  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Sweden  to  take  a  part  in  the  struggle  against 
France,  was  mortally  wounded. 

Before  the  battle,  Vandamme  had  been  detached 
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with  30,000  men  to  cut  off  tbe  retreH  of  the  lilsa. 
He  encountered  Count  Ostenaann  Tolstoy,  who  wv 
at  the  head  of  8000  Anstrians,  and  repoked  bim  ae» 
iJBkr  as  the  yalley  of  Culm.   The  King  of  Prussia, «  ^*^ 
was  at  Toplitx,  apprised  the  Russian  general,  thsk  oo- 
less  he  maide  haste  to  arrest  the  march  of  VaodamiBe, 
the  latter  would  succeed  in  cutting  off  the  Eapenir 
Alexander  from  his  army.     The  Russians  foo^t 
the  whole  day  (Aug.  29.)  with  the  most  b^ir 
determination ;  Count  Ostermann  having  had  hn 
left  arm  carried  off  by  a  shot,  the  command  ws^ 
taken  by  Marshal  Milloradowich.     At  length  thrf 
were  reinforced  by  several  Anstriaa  and  Rosi^ 
armies,  which  the  King  of  Prussia  had  aent  ta  i^J* 
assistance,  and  which  enabled  them  to  oMUOi 
their  position.      During  the    night,    Boidsf  "^ 
Tolly  had  arrived  with  new  reinfocoemeDtB,  is^ 
next  day  (Aug.  SO.)  the  famous  battle  of  Coi^ 
was  fought,  which  was  decided  by  the  anivai  oi 
General  Kleist  on  the  heights  of  Nollendorf,  lr>ni: 
behind  the  position  of  Vandamme.    The  latter  ^- 
ing  himself  thus  intercepted,  a  part  of  his  tx^^' 
forced  their  passage,  by  cutting  dieir  way  throo^'^- 
a  regi ment  of  recruits.  Vandamme  then  snrrendemi 
himself  prisoner,  with  10^000  men  and  81  ptt<<^ 
of  cannon. 

The  grand  object  of  Buonaparte  was  to  get  p>^ 
session  of  Berlin.  Ney,  at  the  head  of  80.u  -  > 
men,  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  h  * 
terprise.  But  he  sustained  a  complete  route  &t 
Deoewitz  (SepU  6.)  by  the  Prince  Royal  of  ^*^»  '^^ 
den ;  and  another  by  Bulow  at  TanensieD.  Th^ 
French  there  lost  20,000  prisoners,  with  80  pinv- 
of  cannon  and  all  their  baggage.  The  plan  of  U^^ 
allies  to  withdraw  Buonaparte  from  Dresdea,  ^^ 
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allure  him  into  the  plains  of  Saxony,  where  they 
could  anite  all  their  forces  against  him,  sncceeded 
entirely  to  their  wish.  He  quitted  Dresden  (Oct. 
7.)  at  the  head  of  125,000  men,  with  the  hope  of 
defeating  the  enemy  in  separate  armies.  But  the 
latter  had  manoeuvred  so  skilfully,  that  the  armies 
of  Bohemia,  the  North,  Silesia,  and  the  Russian 
army  of  reserve,  were  ready  to  efiect  a  junction  on 
a  given  signal.  The  plains  of  Leipsic  decided  the 
fate  of  Buonaparte.  His  army  there  amounted 
to  171,000  comhatants.  The  allies  would  have 
had  301,000,  namely,  78,000  Austrians^  69,500 
Fhiasians,  186,000  Russians,  and  18,000  Swedes, 
if  they  had  heen  able  to  form  a  union  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle. 

Several  different  engagements  had  preceded  this 
great  battle.  On  the  16th  October,  the  army  of  Bo- 
hemia alone  fought  three  several  actions  at  Wachau, 
Connewits,  and  Lindenau.  None  of  these  were  pro- 
ductive of  any  decisive  result ;  but  Blucher  had 
encountered  Marshal  Marmont  on  the  same  day, 
and  defeated  him  at  Mockem.  On  the  following 
day,  there  were  some  engagements,  but  without 
any  decisive  result ;  they  were  fought  by  the  three 
armies  of  Sweden,  Blucher,  and  Bennigsen,  who 
were  on  their  march  to  the  field  of  battle  at  Leip- 
aic  Buonaparte  than  began  to  be  aware  of  the 
danger  of  his  position.  For  the  first  time  he  fore- 
saw the  possibility  of  a  defeat,  and  sent  General 
Bertrand  to  Weissenfels  to  secure  the  bridge  over 
the  Seal.  On  the  18th,  at  day-break,  he  made 
proposals  of  an  armistice  and  peace,  throogh  the ' 
Austrian  General  Meerfeld,  who  had  fallen  into 
bis  hands ;  but  both  the  one  and  the  other  were 
disregarded.     This  was  the  first  di^y  of  the  battle 
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of  Leipsic ;  the  French  army  resisted  »ith  pert 
heroism,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  am«l  «f 
mSL  the  army  of  Sweden.  th^.^F  •« 
impelled  to  abandon  part  of  th«r ,«sit»o«.  andt. 
retire  to  the  very  grtes  of  Le.psic  Several  boA« 
Tf  Saxons  and  Wurtembergers  pi«ed  over  «  ^ 
dayto  the  ranks  of  the  aUies.  Dunng  the  mght. 
the  French  army  effected  their  retreat  by  Lei^«: 
S  WeTJ^enfels.  ^  Macdonald  «Ki  Poniatowata J^j 

orders  to  defend  the  city.     It  *«  «««!'«i^  ^ 
(dlies  next  day.     The  French  made  .  y,go««re. 

^stance.     At  ten  o'clock  in  the  mominfr,  Boo«- 

parte  escaped  among  the  fugitive*,  »»'«  -"""^ 

the  equipage  which  incumbered  the  E^<^.^ 

Zau    The  Elster.  which  nm.  by  ^  otfv*^ 

only  one  bridge,  which  ^7/^  *"T?JtE 
np  is  soon  as  Buom^wte  had  passed.    Tbos:*' 

donald  and  Poniatowski  found  ^T*^^ 
enclosed  with  their  dinswns.  The  ^'^ 
drowned  in  attempting  to  swun  aero*  «he&^- 
Macdonald  was  made  pnsoner.  as  wall-  ^^ 
of  Saxony,  who  had  remained  ^  ^^J^: 
parte,  on  these  two  days,  1<«  f  "'»f  ""T^' 
Jnd  prisoner,  70.000  men.  «J  300j^  of  c«- 
non.  The  allies  purchased  that  victory  hy  «** 
death  of  468.000  of  their  troop*. 

Buonaparte  directed  h»  flM^h*  ^i/^ 
towards  Mayence,  closely  puiwed  »»y*?  *^^ 
who  made  a  great  many  P"«'»^  »*™"  V"* .' 
booty  in  cannon  and  baggage.  When  he  arn^r^' 
at  Hanau.  he  found  bis  passage  »>^m»t^  by« 
enemy  which  he  did  not  expect.  Sinee  t^  moi'^ 
of  Aug^s^  a  negotiation  had  been  set  oo  fojtw'i" 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  for  indncii^  him  to  afcwg-^" 
the  cause  of  Bnonaparte.    To  tins  meann  « >* 
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length  agreed,  by  a  conrention,  which  was  signed 
at  Ried  (Oct.  8.),  which  secured  to  BaTaria  the 
posseaston  of  absolate  and  independent  sovereign- 
ty, and  complete  indemnity  for  the  restitotiona 
which  she  was,  in  that  case,  to  make  to  Austria. 

Immediately  after  the  signing  the  convention  at 
Ried,  the  Bavarian  General  Wrede,  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  between  45,000  and  50,000  Austriana 
and  Bavarians,  began  their  march  by  Nenbm^, 
Anspach,  and  Wortzburg;  and  after  taking  this 
latter  city,  they  proceeded  to  Hanau,  of  which  he 
took  possession  (Oct.  24.)  with  36,000  or  40,000 
men.  He  encountered  the  French,  who  in  their  re- 
treat had  arrived  at  Gelnhausn ;  there  a  battle 
took  place,  which  lasted  for  several  successive  days. 
Buonaparte  lost  25,000  men  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners ;  but  with  the  35,000  that  were  left, 
he  forced  a  passage,  and  retired  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  Marshal  St  Cyr,  whom  Buona- 
parte had  left  at  Dresden,  saw  himself  obliged  to 
capitulate  with  27,000  men.  Dantaic  surrender- 
ed with  20,000  men,  and  Torgau  with  10,000. 

In  the  month  of  May,  Eugene  Beauhanuus  had 
taken  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  which 
occupied  the  Illyrian  provinces.  Bui  he  waa 
obliged  to  return  beyond  the  Adige,  before  Gene- 
ral Hiller,  who,  having  made  himself  master  of  the 
Tyrol,  waa  threatening  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  This 
campaign  nevertheless  did  honour  to  tlie  French 
general. 

After  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  the*  Prince  Ro3ral 
of  Sweden  marched  against  Davonst  and  the 
Danes,  the  former  of  whom  was  blocked  up  in 
Hamburg,  and^the  Danes  had  retired  i  to  Slea- 
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wicki  An  annistice  was  granted  them,  from  v^ 
howeTer  Glnckstadt  and  Fredericsort  were  except- 
ed, as  they  had  capitulated  during  the  cessaiioQ  at 
hostilities.  Frederic  VI.  coocloded  a  peace  as 
Kiel  in  all  haste  (Jan.  14.  1814)  ;  and  Demisark 
entered  into  the  alliance  against  Buonaparte.  ^Vf 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  afterwards  of  the  mu- 
tual cessions  that  were  made  by  this  treaty.  Or. 
the  same  day  Denmark  signed  a  peace  with  Ores: 
Britain.  She  promised  to  furnish  10,000  men  i6 
Cake  the  field  against  Buonaparte,  and  Great  IVi- 
tain  engaged  to  pay  them  33,33SiL  per  boc*^ 
Peace  was  at  the  same  time  established  betw<*^ 
Denmark  and  Russia,  by  the  treaty  of  Haufc^r 
(Feb.  8.) ;  and  between  Denmark  and  PhisBa  by 
that  of  Beriin  (Aug.  25.) 

Meantime   Buonaparte  had   recalled   Maz^-t^ 

Soult  from  Spain  with  a  part  of  his  troops.    Lord 

Wellington,   the    Generalissimo    of   the   Spar>:«b 

armies,  defeated  Jourdan  at  Vittoria  (Jane  ^i- 

1813),  where  15,000  French  were  left  on  the  ir:c 

of  battle,  and  3000  inade  prisoners.    Jourdan  kM 

the  whole  of  his  artillery.     Joseph   Buonap&r^ 

then  abandoned  the  throne  of  Spain  for  ever.  IV 

activity  of  Marshal  Suchet  defeated  an  expediuoa 

by  sea,  undertaken  by  Sir  John  Murray  againv. 

Tarragona.     Lord  Wellington  took  St  Sebastiia 

and  Pampeluna  (Aug.  31.),  and  compelled  tbf 

French  army  to  pass  tlie  Bidassoa,  and  to  retire 

on  Bayonne.     Soult  again  took  the  oomraaad,  aa-i 

by  means  of  reinforcements  increased  the  anaj  » 

40,000  men. 

In  Germany,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rbj>e 
and  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  had  both  bem 
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diMoljred.  The  Electon  of  Hanorer  and  Hesse, 
the  Dakes  of  Brunswick  and  Oldenbu^,  were  re« 
stored  to  the  possession  of  their  patrimonies,  and 
joined  the  alliance.  The  King  of  Wirtemberg,  and 
the  Elector  of  Baden,  made  their  peace  with  the 
Allies,  by  means  of  special  treaties.  All  the 
princes  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation  entered  into 
the  Grand  League,  except  the  King  of  Saxony, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Frankfort,  and  the  princes  of 
Isemburg  and  Leyen,  who  were  excluded  from  it, 
and  their  ^rritories  treated  as  conquered  proiinces. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Buonaparte  announced 
his  intention  of  continuing  the  war,  and  caused  the 
S«:iate  to  grant  him  a  new  conscription  of  300,000 
men.  Nevertheless  he  appeared  willing  to  bring 
to  a  conclusion  the  negotiations  which  the  Allies 
on  the  Continent  had  set  on  foot.  They  had  der 
parted,  however,  from  the  terms  agreed  on  at 
Toplitz,  according  to  which  the  Rhine  was  to 
form  the  frontier  of  France,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Holland  was  to  be  given  to  a  brother  of  Buona- 
parte ;  but  the  chicanery  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
warlike  preparations  which  he  had  ordered,  gave 
England  an  opportunity  of  changing  the  senti- 
ments of  these  monarchs  ;  and  they  determined  to 
adopt  the  scheme  which  Mr  Pitt  had  contrived  in 
1805. 

The  decree  of  the  Senate,  of  November  18. 1813, 
completed  the  immense  number  of  1,260,000  men ; 
all  of  whom,  independently  of  the  existing  army, 
had  been  sacrificed  to  the  restless  ambition  of  Buo- 
naparte. The  forces  with  which  the  Allies  in- 
vaded France,  were  divided  into  three  armies. 

The  Army  of  Bohemiciy  commanded  by  Prince 
Schwartasenbeiig,  and  composed  of  261,000  mea» 
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AuBtrians,  Russians,  ProssiaDs  and  Gennass 
destined  to  enter  France  by  way  of  Svitzeriaiid 

The  Army  of  SilesiOf  under  the  commaxvi  of 
filncher,  consisting  of  137,000  men,  PniM^is 
Russians,  and  Germans,  were  to  pasn  the  Rbicfe 
near  Mayence. 

The  Army  of  the  Nortky  composed  of  174,^«3 
Prussians,  Russians,  Germans,  Swedes,  Dutrfa  nA 
English,  were  to  ocxtnpy  Holland  and  the  Net^^* 
lands.  Tliey  were  to  be  commanded  by  the  Prirt> 
Royal  of  Sweden,  and|  in  his  absence,  bv  '^ 
Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar. 

'Independently  of  these  three  armies,  the  A- '^ 
had  an  army  of  reserve  of  235,000  men,  and  tr«> 
Austrians  had  an  army  of  ^0,00O  men  in  bf- 
About  the  end  of  December  1813,  and  the  \ftCir 
ning  of  the  year  1814!,  the  two  first  armies  a^> 
ed  France.  We  can  only  advert  to  the  priDfipl 
events  of  that  short  campaign.  After  soa*  t'^- 
tions  of  minor  importance,  Blucher  attacked  Bdi*- 
naparte  at  Rothiere  with  a  superior  force,  aD<l  ^ 
fipite  of  the  vigorous  resistance  which  he  met  «^t^ 
he  gained  a  complete  victory  (Feb.  I.)  Tbinf^^ 
days  afterwards,  Buonaparte  returned  him  tV 
compliment  at  Etoges  or  Vaucbamp.  Being  en- 
closed by  Grouchy,  Blucher  had  to  cot  bis  v^tf 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  lost  6000  o^a- 

The  Allies,  after  having  received  various  cbei>o, 

combined  their  two  armies  at  Troyes  (Feb.  :^1)  • 

but   Pi-ince  Schwartzenberg,  not  wishing  to  p^>' 

battle  in  that  position,  began  to  retreat.     Bhtclrz 

then  separated  from  him  to  continue  oo  the  <f^ 

fensivo ;  after  being  reinforced,  however,  by  t'« 

divisions  of  Bulow  and  Winzingerode,  whkh  ha^^ 

arrived  from  Belgium  ;  their  junctioo  Unk  pb«  >• 
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Soiasona  (March  3.)     Blacber  took  up  a  positioD 
behind  the  Aisne.    Buonaparte  haring  passed  that 
river,  defeated  two  bodies  of  Russians  under  Wo- 
roozoff  and  Saken  at  Craone  (March  7.),  and  at- 
tacked Blucher  at  Laon  (March  1 0.)    He  was  there 
totally  defeated ;  and  that  victory  induced  Schwart- 
senberg  to  abandon  the  defensive,  and  march  on 
Paris.  He  engaged  Buonaparte  at  Arcis-sur-Aube, 
where  the  battle,  although  bloody,  was  not  deci- 
sive.    They  were  in  expectation  of  seeing  the  en<» 
gagement  renewed  next  day,  when   Buonaparte 
suddenly  resolved  to  march  to  St  Dizier,  to  cut 
off  the  allies  from  their  communication  with  the 
Rhine,  as  well  as  to  draw  reinforcements  from  the 
garrisons  of  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  and  thus  transfer 
tlie  theatre  of  war  to  Germany. 

But  before  bringing  the  sketch  of  this  campaign 
to  a  close,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  notice  of 
the  Congress  of  Chatillon,  which  was  opened  on 
the  5th  February,  and  which  was  a  continuation 
of  the  negotiations  that  had  taken  place  in  the  end 
of  1813.     The  allies  consented  to  allow  Buona- 
parte to  retain  the  crown  of  France,  but  the  limits 
of  that  kingdom  to  be  reduced  to  what  they  had 
been  in  1792.    Buonaparte  at  first  seemed  willing 
to  treat  on  these  terms,  but  his  real  object  was  to 
gain  time.     Whenever  his  troops  had  gained  any* 
advantage  he  immediately  heightened  his  tone ;  and 
in  the  course  of  six  weeks  the  allies  broke  off  the 
conference.     During  the  sitting  of  the  Congress 
of  Chatillon,  Austria,  France,  Britain,  Prussia  and 
Russia,  signed  the  famous  Quadruple  Alliance  at 
Chaumont  (March  1.),  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
public  rights  of  Europe  at  the  present  time.  Each 
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of  the  allies  engaged  to  maiutain  aa  am?  ti 
150,000  mea  constantly  in  the  field  agiioA  the 
common  enemy.  Great  Britain  promised  to  forn^h 
to  the  three  other  powers  a  subsidy  of  b^OOO^Py^ 
sterling  for  the  year  1814 ;  in  such  a  way,  bcv- 
ever,  tliat  she  was  only  to  pay  them  proportion^ v 
Ymtil  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  the  pea  *- 
should  be  concludedy  adding  to  these  two  mobiL> 
for  the  return  of  the  Austrian  and  F^russian  t^K•v^ 
acd  four  for  those  of  the  Russians.  The  main  o> 
ject  of  this  alliance  was  the  reestablishment  of ;: 
equilibrium  of  power,  baaed  upon  the  foDoir:: 
arrangements :— Germany  to  be  oompcHed  ot  v 
Tereign  Princes  united  by  a  federal  bond :  "^^ 
Confederation  of  Switzerland  to  be  restored  t^  '^ 
ancient  limits  and  its  former  independenoe :  1*^7 
lo  be  divided  into  Independent  States,  lyiof  ^«' 
tween  the  Austrian  possessions  in  that  pesis^^^ 
and  France  :  Holland  to  be  a  free  and  indrpei  i- 
ant  State*  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Piiiice  o: 
Orange,  with  an  increase  of  territory. 

Blncher  hail  made  himself  master  of  Chslo:* 
and  Chateau  Thierry,  when  the  allies  learaeii,  U 
an  intercepted  letter,  what  vrere  the  plans  of  Bcc*- 
naparte.     In  order  to  persuade  him  that  they  ^ 
taken  the  alarm  at  his  march,  and  were  res»ir<'i 
to   follow  Lim,   they  sent  Count  WinzuKnt^"^ 
after  him  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  81K)0  catair^- 
which  he  might  easily  mistake  for  the  van^'^^ 
of  the  allies.     By  this  manceuTrs  he  was  detri'* 
ed,  and  continued  his  route  eastwards  whife  t^ 
allies   directed   their  march   on  Paris.     Schvan- 
ssnbeq^    attacked    and    beat    the    two  cfiris^'i' 
?Lr  ^*'"*®"'  *nd   Morder,   at   Soude  St  Of  s 
(March  25.),  while  the  annv  of  Sileua  coa^T" 
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led  Pathod  and  Amey  to  Btirrender  near  Lafore 
l^hatnpenotse.  This  double  encounter  cost  the 
L^rench  5000killedy  10,000  prifloners,  and  80  pieces 
[>f  cannon.  Marmont  and  Mortier  retreated  to 
Paris,  but  they  were  defeated  at  Montmartre  and 
Belleville  (March  SO).  The  heights,  which  on 
that  side  overlook  Paris,  were  taken  by  the  allies, 
Mrho  purchased  that  victory  by  the  loss  of  9000 
men.  A  capitulation  for  Paris  was  signed  the 
same  night. 

Xfae  entrance  of  the  allies  into  the  capital  of 
Fiance  took  place  next  day.     The  wishes  of  the 
people  were  so  loudly  and  unequivocally  express- 
ed, that  the  Emperor  Alexander  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  names  of  his 
allies,  that  they  could  treat  no  more  with  Napo- 
leon, or  with  any  of  his  family.     He  invited  the 
Senate  to  establish  a  provisional  government, — m 
measure  which  was  necessary,  as  the  Count  D' Ar« 
tois,  who  was  appointed  the  King's,  Lieutenant- 
General  bad  not  yet  arrived.     He  likewise  in- 
vited that  body  to  prepare  a  constitution,  that  is 
to  say,  to  submit  their  counsel  and  advice  to  the 
King,  as  to  the  modifications  to  be  made  in  the 
government ;  for  the  French  constitution  which  is 
based  on  the  Salic  law  has  been  in  existence  for  cei»- 
luries.    It  is  engraven  on  die  hearts  of  the  French 
nation ;  and  should  circumstances  require  certain 
modifications  in  its  forsiR,  these  cannot  emanate 
but  from  the  free  will  of  the  King.     The  Emperor 
Alexander  made  that  proposal  to  the  Senate,  as 
being  the  only  order  of  the  State  then  in  exist- 
ence; but  that  monarch  did  not  know  that  th(f 
Senate  was  the  last  authority  to  which  the  public 
opinion  would  hare  granted  any  influence,  as  to 
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.  the  settlement  of  the  condition  of  Fnncc.  Tbe 
Toice  of  the  people  was  expressed  throogfa  a  peer 
channel ;  by  the  General  Conncil  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  and  by  the  Municipal  CooEtil 
of  Paris,  who  demanded  the  letam  of  Loci? 
XVII I.,  their  legitimate  sorereign  (April  I),  h 
pronouncing  the  deposition  of  Baonaparte  wtt^ 
<iay,  the  Senate  exercised  a  right  which  did  cot 
belong  to  them.  As  the  creatures  and  accompH^vi 
of  Buonaparte,  that  body  ought  to  hare  beoi  ^ 
nished  and  annihilated  with  him. 

It  was  on  the  seventh  day  of  hia  march  tbst  x^* 
Emperor  of  the  French  discovered  his  error.  Hf- 
then  returned  in  all  haste  towards  Fontainbine- 
After  several  unsuccessful  attempta,  either  to  ^ 
gain  his  power  or  to  transmit  it  to  hia  son,  he  vid 
obliged  to  sign  his  abdication  (A]m]  10).  Nex^ 
day  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  drew  op  a  cue- 
Tention  with  his  delegates  Ney,  Macdonald,  a&J 
Calinconrt,  by  which  they  secured  him  the  p»^ 
session  of  the  Island  of  Elba,  with  full  sovereign^'' 
and  the  States  of  Parma  for  hia  wife  and  »>»• 
Great  Britain  acceded  to  that  arrangemest,  » 
which  the  King  of  France  yet  remained  a  stm^- 
Buon^mrte  soon  after  embarked  at  St  Rapbeas. 
to  repair  to  his  place  of  exile. 

The  narrow  space  to  whidi  we  most  osnicf 
our  observations,  obliges  us  to  pass  in  nlenos  o^f'[ 
the  military  events  which  took  place  in  HeU*-"^ 
and  Belgium,  and  on  the  side  of  Lyons.  Bat  wr 
must  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  war  in  the  Pn^ 
nees  and  in  Italy.  Anticipating  the  resolatioitf  ^'^ 
the  Allied  Sovereigns,  Lord  Wellingtun,  w^'^ 
whom  the  Duke  D*Angouleme  then  was,  rasrwf^ 
»©  French,  by  a  proclamation  dated  Janairylf^ii^' 
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to  replace  Lonis  on  the  throne.  Within  a  month 
after,  he  defeated  the  army^  of  Soult  at  Orthes 
(Feb.  27.),  and  compelled  that  General  to  retire 
to  Tarbes.  To  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bonrdeaux,  Marshal  Beresford  conducted 
the  Dake  D*Angouleme  to  that  place,  which  vqis 
the  'first  city  in  France  that  proclaimed  Louis 
XVIII.  (March  13).  The  allies  had  already  en- 
tered  Paris,  and  Buonaparte  had  abdicated  his 
crown,  when  Lord  Wellington,  who  was  ignorant 
of  these  erents,  fought  his  last  battle  with  Soult 
at  Toulouse  (April  10).  In  that  sanguinary  but 
fruitless  engagement,  the  French  were  totally  de- 
feated* 

In  Italy,   an  event  not  a  little  extraordinary 
had  happened.     Joachim  Murat  had  turned  his 
back   on   his    benefactor,   who    had   raised   him 
from  the  dust  to  encircle  his  brow  with  a  diadem. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  year  1813,  he 
had  endeavoured  to  have  his  title  acknowledged 
by  the  House  of  Austria.     After  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  he  abandoned  the  Continental   system, 
from  a  wish  to  please  England,  and  throw  open 
the  ports  of  his  kingdom  to  all  sorts  of  merchan- 
dise.     He  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the 
Courts  both  of  London  and  Vienna,  with  a  view 
to  be  admitted  into  the  grand  alliance ;  at  the  same 
time,  be  set  on  foot  an  army  of  34,000  men,  who 
entered  Rome,  and  directed  their  march  towards 
Ancona.     Austria  concluded  an  alliance  with  him 
(Jan.  1 1. 1814),  which  guaranteed  to  him  the  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  with  the  reser- 
vation of  an  indemnity  for  the  King  of  Sicily.    Im- 
mediately afl«r,  Murat  announced  the  change  in 
his  political  conduct.     He  blockaded  the  citade 
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of  Anoona,  took  potsenion  of  Rorenoey  wbere  h» 
siater- in-law,  the  Grand  Dacbess,  escaped  to  stp 
ber  life,  and  poshed  on  as  far  as  Modena.  LordFWti- 
tinck,  who  commanded  the  British  fortes  in  SiciU'. 
then  concluded  an  armistice  with  Mnrat.  Eoe^^ 
Beauhamais,  who  had  supposed  that  the  NesfKU- 
tan  army  would  come  to  his  succour,  was  at  Wnr.^ 
undeceived,  and  obliged  to  retreat  on  the  MinrAi: 
but  be  fought  a  battle  with  Field- Marshal  Be'>'r- 
garde  who  commanded  the  Austrians  in  the  rot^ 
of  Hiller  (Feb.  8.)i  which  cost  the  lauer  the  '»^ 
of  85,000  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  piisoc^^ 
Fouche,  who  was  at  Lucca  as  Commisnry-cns^'^^ 
of  Buonaparte,  concluded  a  conrention  witii  tW 
Neapolitans,  in  virtue  of  which  Tuscany  wa;  y- 
Btored  to  them.  The  Viceroy,  seeing  has^^'^ 
pressed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Anstrians,  wac  oc 
the  other  by  the  Neapolitans ;  and  kafinir  rtcr'- 
red  intelligence  of  the  entrance  of  the  allies  in-*' 
Paris,  negotiated  an  armistice,  which  was  &er^-^ 
at  Schiarino  Rizzino  (April  16.)  A  few  cuy^ 
after,  his  friends  made  an  attempt  to  have  ^-'^ 
proclaimed  King  of  Italy  by  the  people  of  Mi^-^'^ 
But  the  hatred  which  the  Italians  had  for  t^* 
French  prevailed  over  their  attachment  to  the  Vlci- 
roy,  who  wisely  adopted  the  resolution  of  sarr^r- 
dering  all  tlie  places  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  :^ 
Austrian  troops,  and  retired  with  his  family  \>i 
Germany. 

The  Senate  of  France  had,  with  all  expedkto-*. 
completed  and  published  a  pretended  oonstitar/^-'i 
(April  6.),  in  which  two  things  especially  ^iock- 
ed  the  opinion  of  the  public,  viz.  the  care  wliick 
tlie  authors  of  that  production  had  taken  to  semn* 
^e  continuance  of  their  own  aatboritT  witb  the 
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reteones  thereto  attached,  and  the  Tiolation  of  the 
first  principle  of  monarchy  of  which  they  had  been 
guilty,  by  arrogating  to  themselves  the  right  of 
conferring  the  crown  of  France  on  him  to  whom 
it  belonged  by  birth- right,  and  who,  far  from  re* 
nonncingit,  had  taken  care  to  secure  his  rights  by  for- 
mal protestations.  Within  six  days  after,  the  Count 
D'Artois,  the  King's  Lieutenant-general,  arrived 
in  Paris,  and  concluded  a  convention  with  the  al* 
lies  (April  23.),  as  a  prelude  to  a  general  peace. 
They  engaged  to  evacuate  the  territory  of  France; 
and  they  settled  the  terms  on  which  the  places  pos- 
sessed by  the  French  troops  not  within  their  own  ter* 
ritories,  were  to  be  delivered  up.  The  King  of  France 
had  landed  at  Calais  (April  25.),  and  was  slowly  ap- 
proaching his  capital.  A  declaration,  which  he  pub* 
lished  at  St  Onen  (2.  May),  annulled  the  constitution 
of  the  Senate,  and  promised  the  nation  a  charter, 
the  principles  of  which  were  announced  in  that 
same  declaration.  Next  day  Louis  XVIU.  made 
his  solemn  entry  into  Paris. 

The  first  care  of  Louis  was  to  conclude  peace 
with  the  Allies.  A  military  convention  was  first 
signed  (May  28.),  regulating  different  points  regard- 
ing the  maintenance  and  march  of  the  troops,  hos- 
pitals, magazines,  &c. ;  and  immediately  treaties  of 
peace  were  concluded  with  the  four  grand  powers 
(May  SO.),  to  which  the  others  acceded.  France  was 
to  return  to  her  ancient  limits  of  January -L  1792j 
with  an  augmentation  of  territory  on  the  north  side. 
She  likewise  retained  Avignon  and  the  County  of 
Venaissin.  Louis  XVIIL  adhered  to  tbe  principles 
of  the  alliance  of  Chaumont,  as  to  tbe  political 
system  to  be  established  in  Europe.  England  re- 
tamed  Malta,  but  surrendered  up  the  French  colo- 
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nies,  with  the  exception  of  Tohago,  St  liDcii^snd  *j» 
Isle  of  France,  with  their  dependf^ncies.  Gttara. 
which  had  heen  taken  from  Portugal,  wu  rfs^W. 
Certain  secret  articles  pointed  out  the  was^^f^ 
in  which  the  Allied  Powers  were  to  di$po»  <^ 
the  territories  surrendered  by  France ;  tnd  so- 
nulled  the  endowments  and  donations  w%df  b? 
Buonaparte  in  these  territories.  Certain  sf^^ 
articles  were  added  with  regard  to  Prussia,  v^^"^^ 
annulled  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  and  all  its  coss^ 
quences* 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  Emperor  Al^* 
ander,  the  King  of  Phi^sia,  and  Prijice  MeC'^ 
nich,  repaired  to  London,  where  they  coor'^ 
ed  a  new  quadruple  alliance,  by  which  the  '^ 
contracting  powers  engaged  to  keep  on  foi^^ 
army  of  75,000  men  each,  until  the  restontv^r  ^ 
order  in  Europe.  The  sovereigns  afrn*ed  tl*^ 
during  their  stay  in  London,  that  Belgium  sb^ 
be  united  to  Holland,  with  which  it  was  to  f<(^ 
one  and  the  same  State. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  p^- 
Louis  XVIII.  published  the  charter  or  CoiMtitnu<si 
which  he  granted  to  the  nation.  This  was  not  a  cob* 
stitution  in  the  sense  which  had  been  atttcb^  ^ 
that  word  since  the  year  1789 ;  that  is  ts  tff <  ■ 
body  of  laws  or  regulations,  fully  and  fistBf  ^'' 
tling  the  prerogative  of  the  King,  and  the  po^^ 
of  the  different  authorities,  as  well  as  the  mi'i^ 
and  privileges  of  the  citixens.  It  was  a  deci>i^ 
tion  by  which  die  King,  in  conformity  whb  tk 
principles  which  had  prevailed  for  a  eentnyt  ^ 
dified  the  Royal  power  in  certain  respscti)  ^"^ 
promised  never  to  exercise  it  in  future  eicapt  sf 
cording  to  the  established  fonna.    Thus  tbe  ^o^ 
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authority,  which  Louis  XVIII.  derived  from  his 
ancestors,  and  which  was  founded  on  the  ancient 
order  of  snccessiony  remained  inviolate  and  entire  in 
all  its  branches,  which  have  undergone  no  modifica- 
tion.  Neither  had  that  charter  aught  in  common 
with  those  metaphysical  conventions,  which  rebel- 
liona  subjects  have  sometimes  compelled  their  cap- 
tive or  intimidated  sovereigns  to  subscribe.  It  was 
an  emanation  of  the  Royal  authority ;  a  free  spon- 
taneous act.  The  legitimacy  of  its  origin,  which 
18  verified  by  the  very  date  it  bears,  guaranteed  its 
duration  and  its  inviolability. 

The  peace  of  Paris  gave  rise  to  a  multitude  of 
treaties  between  the  different  powers  of  Europe. 
Of  these  we  can  only  notice  a  small  number,  which 
we  shall  do  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  history 
of  these  countries.  Meantime,  we  must  confine 
CRir  remarks  to  general  affairs,  and  more  particular- 
ly .to  those  in  which  France  is  concerned. 

An  article  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  May  30th, 
liad  stipulated  that  within  the  space  of  two  months ; 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  powers  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  late  events,  France  included, 
should  meet  in  a  general  Congress  at  Vienna,  to 
concert  the  necessary  arrangements  for  completing 
the  conditions  and  regulations  of  the  treaty.  The 
reconstmction  of  Germany  into  a  body  politic; 
the  replacing  of  Prussia  and  Austria  on  a  foodng 
analogous  to  the  power  which  they  had  enjoyed  in 
1806  and  1805 ;  the  fate  of  Poland ;  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  state  between  France  and 
Germany ;  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland ;  the  or- 
ganization of  Italy,  which  had  been  completely  sub- 
rerted  by  Buonaparte ;  the  regulating  of  the  in* 
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demnitiea  wbich  migbt  be  ckimed  Ij  the  daSemx 
States  who  bad  taken  a  part  in  tbc  war;  and  tbe 
settling  of  tbe  territorial  exchange*  to  which  tWse 
claims  might  give  rise,  were  tbc  important  objecis 
abont  which  the  plenipotentiaries  were  necessaniv 
to  be  employed.  To  these  England  added  ow 
subject  which  migbt  appear  foreign  to  tbe  bnaww 
of  that  Congress,  viz  the  question  as  to  tbe  aboti- 
tion  of  Negro  Slavery  ;  another  ww  tlie  most  as- 
expected  event  of  Napoleon  s  return,  which  cos- 
pelted  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  agatn  to  take  ar» 
and  to  conquer  France  a  second  time. 

Owing  to  different  causes,  tbe  opening  of  ^ 
Congress  did  not  take  place  till  towards  tbe  «b^^ 
the  year.  We  may  mention,  with  regard  t»  « 
form  of  tbe  Congress,  that  although  it  was  cpa- 
posed  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  alliea,  p^ 
and  small,  they  never  held  any  general  Se»i». 
The  afiairs  of  Germany  were  kept  distinct  feto 
those  of  the  rest  of  Europe ;  the  latter,  «»»*• 
ing  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  llie  five  pr9X 
powers,  namely,  Austria,  France,  Great  Brittm. 
Prussia,  and  Russia;  and  tbe  other  of  tbe  p]entp^ 
tentiaries  of  the  remaining  eight  powen ;  Spia- 
Portugal,  and  Sweden,  being  added  to  the  fint  6«v. 
The  questions  relating  to  Germany,  werediscKs*^ 
at  first  by  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Hanovei;  inii 
Wurtemberg ;  although,  afterwards,  ^l  tbe  son- 
reigns  of  Germany  were  called  into  these  deliben- 
tions.  There  were  certain  ai&irs  which  were  pn?- 
pared  and  discussed  by  special  commiwioos. 

The  subject  which  occasioned  the  greaUirt  ^'^• 
culty,  and  which  was  even  on  the  point  of  dvois^ 
ing  the  unanimity  of  the  Cabinets,  was  tbe  rwvn- 
«»truction  of  tbe  Prussian  mooardiy.     PnMrt  ^^ 
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o    be  restored  to  all  that  she  had  possessed  ia 
L  S05,  except  the  principalities  of  Franconia,  which 
(vere  tu  the  possession  of  Bavaria ;  the  district  of 
Bialy stock   which    was  annexed  to  Russia;  and 
the  Grand  duchy  of  Posnania,   which  Alexander 
had   declared  his  intention  of  comprehending  in 
the    kingdom   of  Poland  which   he  proposed   to 
restore.     Frederic  William  promised  to  cede  to 
flanover  a  territory  inhabited  hy  between  three 
And  four  hundred  thousand  souls.  For  these  losses 
he  claimed  an  indemnity ;  and  as  Saxony  was  the 
only  kingdom  which  could  offer  him  compensa- 
tion, Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Austria,  had  con- 
.sented  to  an  acquisition  which  seemed  to  be  justi- 
Bed  by  the  conduct  of  the  King  of  Saxony,   who 
in  1807  had  shared  the  spoils  of  Prussia,  and  in 
1813  had  made  common  cause  with  Buonaparte. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  thus  put  Prussia  in  pos- 
session of  Saxony,  which  her  troops  had  till  then 
occupied.     The  manner,  however,  in  which  pub- 
lic opinion  in  England  had  expressed  itself  against 
the  designs  of  Prussia,  and  the  insinuations  of  the 
French  minister  at  Vienna^  induced  Austria  and 
the  Cabinet  of  London  to  oppose  the  execution  of 
this  plan,  nat  only  by  interesting  themselves  for 
the  preservation  of  Saxony,  but  by  disputing  the 
claims  advanced  by  Prussia,  and  refusing  to  allow 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw  to  fall  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  Russia.     The  Emperor  Alexander,  who  con- 
curred entirely  with  Prussia,  supported  it  with  all 
his  efforts.     Being  apprised,  however,  that  Aus- 
tria, France,  and  Great  Britain  had  just  concluded 
an  alliance  or  agreement  which  appeared  to  have 
some  reference  to  the  fate  of  Saxony,  and  wishing 
to  remore  every  ground  of  misunderstanding,  he 
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offered  to  augment  the  portion  of  Prosua  on  ^ 
side  of  Poland,  and  advised  her  to  be  ccateai  widi 
the  moiety  of  Saxony  which  was  offered  her,  tsd 
to  accept  the  provinces  beyond  the  Rhine,  wfaudb 
were  also  destined  for  her. 

The  five  powers  having  conae  to  an  agree- 
ment on  these  points  (Feb.  12.),  Frederic  Ao- 
gustos  was  invited  to  come  to  the  neigbboo:- 
hood  of  Vienna.  Ever  since  the  battle  of  Lnpac, 
that  Prince  had  remained  in  a  kind  of  captinty  « 
Fredericsfeldt  near  Berlin.  He  accepted  the  » 
vitation  and  repaired  to  Yieunav  hot  he  rdaaed  » 
consent  to  the  cessions  which  they  deiiiamied  ^ 
him.  His  obstinacy  induced  the  five  great  ps^t^ 
to  go  to  greater  excess ;  they  ordained  that,  c^^ 
the  King  should  have  come  to  m  det«*rmiiisr'?a« 
Prussia  should  remain  in  possession  of  ilie  «ti>^e 
of  Saxony.  Frederic  Augustus  was  obliged  ^ 
yield  to  the  course  of  events,  and  ratified  a  trrarr 
which  was  signed  at  Vienna  (May  18.)  Tfa*^ 
part  of  his  kingdom  which  was  ceded  to  Fnssk 
was  named  the  Duchy  of  Saxony. 

The  organization  of  Germany  into  a  ConfedeivT* 
to  be  composed  of  sovereign  Statea,  was,  next  to  i*i 
settlement  of  Prussia,  the  object  which  occanoB««i 
the  greatest  embarrassment.  But  as  Fnmce  s£^ 
Russia  took  no  direct  part  in  it,  and  aa  for  that  res- 
son  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  th«  cbis  t^' 
general  afiairs,  we  shall  pass  it  over  io  sileoop- 
Tbe  same  must  be  done  with  regarti  to  all  the  c<^ 
gotiations  concerning  Switzerland  and  Italft  ^ 
which  we  shall  speak  elsewhere. 

Great  Britain  had  introduced  the  questioo  «»  ^ 
N«gro  Slavery,  of  which,  in  the  name  of  ham*- 
mry  and  religion,  she  demanded  the  entire  aboli- 
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tion,  by  a  decree  of  all  Europe.     Denmark  had 
prohibited  that  traffic  long  before  England.    Nei- 
ther  Austria,   Rnssiat  Prossia,  nor  Sweden,  had 
any  motive  for  faronring  it ;  but  it  waa  not  the 
case  with  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France,  who  re- 
ferred >   with  reaaon,  to  the  example  of  England 
herself 9  for  resisting  the  introduction  of  any  sudden 
change  which  would  be  pernicious  to  the  state  of 
their  colonies,  and  might  ruin  the  fortune  of  their 
Aubjectii.     These  powers  readily  agreed  to  combine 
with  England  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade ;  but 
they  wished  that  it  should  be  left  to  each  of  them 
to  fix  the  term  on  which  they  could  do  so  to  the 
moat  advantage.     This  question  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  in  the  conferences  between  the 
eight  powers  at  Vienna.     Lord  Castlereagh  de- 
manded, in  the  name  of  the  British  goyemment, 
that  all  the  powen  should  announce  their  adhesion 
to  the  geueral  principle  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  their  wish  to  carry  that  measure  into 
effect  with  the  shortest  possible  delay.     This  pro- 
position was  unanimously  adopted ;  but  the  other 
proposal  which  he  made,  to  inquire  into  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  immediate  abolition,  or  at  least,  into 
the  period  when  each  of  the  powers  might  be  able 
to  fix  its  ultimate  abolition  ;  and  a  third  by  which 
he  wished  to  obtain  an  immediate  partial  abolition 
of  that  traffic,  met  with  the  most  decided  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  three  States  who  had  fo- 
reign colonies.     As  the  four  other  powers  had  no 
right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  legislation  of  these 
States',  the  Declaration  which  thte  Congress  pub- 
lished (Feb.  8.)  proclaimed  the  principle  recog- 
nised by  them  all,  viz.  that  the  determination  of 
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the  period  when  the  trade  was  to  cease  gencnlly 
flfaonld  be  left  to  the  negotiattoiM  of  the  contnct- 
ing  pewere. 

Bnrope  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  apparent  traa- 
qnillityf  when  Bnosapaote  quitted  Elba,  landed 
with  a  thonaand  adrentnrera  on   the  shores  of 
France  (March  !•),  invited  his  former  friends  to 
join  him,  and  decetTing  the  inhabitants  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  supported  by  Aa8tri%  marched  towards 
Puis,  which  he  entered  within  twenty  days  after 
his  landing.     The  King  and  the  Royal  Family 
were  again  obliged  to  retire  to  Lille.    When  Louis 
airiyed  in  that  city,  he  signed  an  ordonance  for 
disbanding  the  army ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
troops  had  already  sworn  allegiance  to  the  usurper. 
Finding  himself  insecure  Itt  Lille,  the  King  retired 
to  Ghent  (Mar.  SO.)     Buonaparte  published  a  new 
constitution   (April  22.),  under  the  title  of  Tie 
Additumal  Act  to  ike  ConsaMion  cftke  Empvt* 
One  of  the  articles  which  it  contained,  proaonnoed 
the  perpetual  banishment  of  the  Bourbons.    In 
order  to  flatter  the  partisaos  of  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple, this  act  was  submitted  for  their  acceptanoe, 
and  Buonaparte  summoned  an  assemUy  of  extra- 
ordinary deputies,  to  meet  in  the  Champ  de  MaL 
He  Kkewise  summoned  a  Chamber  of  the  Repn- 
sentatires,  or  LegislatiTe  Body.     The  meetii^  of 
the  Champ  de  Mai  was  held  ;  and  two  days  after, 
a  Chamber  of  Peers,  created  by  Buonaparte,  and 
a  Chamber  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Natioo^ 
opened  their  sessions. 

80  soon  as  the  news  of  the  landing  of  Bnona- 

^te  in  France  was  received  at  Vienna,  the  eight 

nctiag  powers  published  a  declaration,  im- 

Dg,  that  as  Buonaparte  had  thus  broken  the 
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oonventioii  which  had  placed  him  in  the  Island  of 
Elba,  he  had  destroyed  the  only  legal  title  on 
which  hia  existence  depended^  and  had  thus  for- 
feited all  lelations,  ctnl  and  social.   The  allied  so- 
Teieigns  refused  to  receive  the  letters  by  which  he 
announced  to  them  that  he  had  again  taken  pos- 
session of  the  throne  of  France.   Being  of  opinion, 
that  the  time  was  come  for  executing  the  engage- 
ments they  had  contracted  at  Chanmont,  the  four 
powers  who  had  participated  in  that  treaty,  re- 
newed their  engagements  by  new  treaties  of  al- 
liance (March  25).     They  promised  to  combine 
all  their  forces  for  maintaining  the  treaty  of  Fttpi 
of  May  80th  1814,  and  to  set  on  foot,  each  of 
them,  an  aitny  of  180,000  men.     By  an  addition- 
al  convention.   Great  Britain  undertook  to  pay 
to  the  three  others,  subsidies  to  the  amount  of 
5,000,000/.  Sterling /Mr  annum.  All  the  princes  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation, — Portugal,  Sardinia, 
the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark,  ac- 
ceded to  this  alliance ;  and  Great  Britain  granted 
subsidies  to  them  all,  proportioned  to  the  forces 
which  they  might  send  into  the  field.     Of  all  the 
powers  having  plenipotentiaries  at  Vienna,  Spain 
and  Sweden  only  declined  entering  into  this  al- 
liance.    Tile  King  of  Spain  refused  his  accession, 
as  being  contrary  to  his  dignity ;  he  would  hare 
had  no  objections   to  have  become  a  principal 
party,  and  he  cooperated  as  such  in  the  war.     As 
f^r  Sweden,  she  was  too  much  occupied  with  the 
conquest  of  Norway  to  take  any  part  in  the  deli- 
verance of  France. 

There  was  still  another  monarch  who  had  not 
joined  the  alliance  of  Vienna,  and  that  was  Jo»* 
chim  Murat.    The  King  of  France  had  refused 
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to  acknow1e<1ge  him  as  King  of  Naples,  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  bad  declared  at  Vienna,  that  Great 
Britain  conld  not  treat  with  Mnrat,  as  he  had 
not  JfalfilM  his  engBgementa ;  and,  therefore,  that 
it  depended  on  the   Congress  to  decide  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     These  de- 
clarations  induced  Murat  to  take  arms;  never- 
theless, he  continued  to  dissemhie,  nntil  he  learn- 
ed that  Buonaparte  had  arrived  at  Lyons.     IVn 
it  was  that  he  threw  off  the  mask.     He  marched 
at  the  head  of  his  army  towards  the  Po,  and  issued 
a  proclamation  (March  30.),  by  which  he  pro- 
clumed  liberty  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy.   The 
Austrian  army  in  that  peninsula,  immediately  put 
themselves  in  motion*  to  oppose  him.     Being  de- 
feated at  Tolentino  by  General  Bianchi  (May  2.), 
he  retreated  first  to  Naples,  and  after  a  short  stay 
there,  he  took  refuge  in  FVance.     The  goTemment 
of  Ferdinand  IV.  was  agdn  restored. 

Meantime,  as  the  partisans  of  Buonaparte^  and 
the  revolutionists  every  where,  were  at  great  pains 
to  propagate  and  cherish  donbts  as  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  follow  up  the 
act  of  the  IStb  March,  which  had  been  adopted  at 
a  time  when  it  was  hoped  that  France  would  have 
no  more  need  of  foreign  aid  ;  the  allied  sovereigns 
deemed  it'  necessary  to  make  known  th^  expres- 
sion of  their  principles  by  a  Solemn  act ;  to  which 
they  gave  the  form  of  a  process-'VerhaU  orjedkt, 
signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  eight  powers. 
The  publication  of  that  act  was  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Buonaparte.  It  opened 
the  eyes  of  tbose  credulous  followers  on  whom  the 
usurper  had  till  then  impoeed  the  belief,  that  Aos- 
"ia  and  RuBsia  were  on  friendly  terms  with  htai* 
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All  the  uegotiations  of  the  Congress  of  Yienna 
being  tenninated  by  the  eigning  of  the  Act  of  the 
Germanic  (!onfederakion,  which  took  place  on  June 
8tfa,  the  plenipotentiariefl  of  the  eight  contracting 
powers  next  day  signed  the  Act  of  CongresSy  which 
was  a  recapitulation  or  abstract  of  all  their  pre- 
ceding regulations,  either  by  particnlar  treaties 
or  by  declarntions  and  edicts,  (or  protocols,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called  at  Vienna),  relative  to  Po- 
land, the  tfti  ritorial  arrangements  in  Germany,  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  the  kingdom  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, Switzerland,  Italy,  Portogal-,  the  navi- 
gation of  rivers,  tbe  rank  of  diplomatic  agents,  and 
ahe  form  ot  accessions  and  ratifications  of  the  act 
itself.  Tbas  did  the  most  angost  assembly  which 
had  ever  taken  phice  terminate  its  labows. 

An  army  of  1,365,000  men  were  preparing  to 
invade  France,  but  the  struggle  against  Buona- 
parte was  decided  by  about  200,000  ;  and  not  more 
than  500,(100  foreigners  set  foot  on  the  soil  of 
Fiaaoe.     Tbe  allies  had  formed  four  armies,  viz. 

The  Anny  of  the  Netherkmds^  commanded  by 
LfOrd  Wellington,  consisting  of  71,000  English, 
Hanoveriatts,  and  Brunswickere,  with  the  troops  of 
tbe  Netberhmds  and  Nassau. 

The  Army  of  the  Lower  Rhinef  consisting  of 
140,000  Prussians,  undor  tbe  command  of  Bludier. 

The  Arniy  of  the  Upper  Hhine^  commanded  by 
Schwartzeuberg,  and  consisting  of  130^000  Austrian 
and  124,000  German  troops. 

The  Arnnf  of  the  Middle  Hhme  168,000  strong, 
under  die  command  of  Barclay  de  Tolly.  They 
were  to  be  stationed  between  the  two  iHreceediag 
armies,  but  they  were  unable  to  arrive  in  time  at 
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the  scene  of  action,  and  the  campaign  was  decided 
by  the  firet  two  anniea  alone. 

The  forces  of  Baonaparte  amoonted  to21S,(Ml 
men,  exclnsiye  of  147,000  of  the  nationai  rami 
to  be  employed  in  garrison.  He  had  divided  tbt^iB 
into  eight  armies.  That  of  ohe  north,  which  be 
commanded  himself,  consisted  of  108,000  id«l 

Baonaparte  opened  the  campaigpn  on  the  l<vii 
Jane^  by  detaching  a  second  corps  across  the  Sks^- 
bre,  to  attack  the  Pmssian  General  Zieten,  v^ 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  aopericx'  strpnctii  ** 
the  enemy,  and  retire  towards  Flemns.    Next  cif 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  had  left  Brwe^i^  at 
the  head  of  12,000  men  to  sopport  the  Pmssks^ 
was  killed  at  Quatre  Brae,  althoog^  Marshal  Sfjf 
who  commanded  the  French,  sustained  a  ooasder- 
able  loss ;  on  the  same  day  Marshal  Blncher  wssi 
defeated  at  Ligny,  but  he  retired  in  the  gresiess 
order  to  Brie.     Buonaparte  from  that  moawat  rv- 
aolved  to  attack  Welli^^B,  who  gave  him  baniif 
at  Waterloo^  or  Mont  St  Jean.     The  combat  wth 
continued,  with  various  success,  froaa  mormag  r.ll 
four  o'clock,  when  the  Ptassians,  oonsntiae  ^ 
Greneral   Bulow's   division,   and  oammaiided  by 
Blucher  in  person,  ^proached  the  field  of  bait]«'. 
and  fell  suddenly  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Fmcn. 
while  Buonaparte  supposed  that  the  whole  Friz*' 
aian  army  was  engaged  with  Grouchy,  whom  ht- 
had  sent  against  them  with  a  detachment  of  40,iH-<> 
men.     On  the  first. appearance  of  the  Fk-uasisR^ 
Buonaparte  supposed  that  it  was  Geneial  Groocbr, 
who  after  having  defeated  thePhnsians,  aras  msrci^ 
ing  to  the  support  of  his  right  wing.     The  £Kt  k 
that  General  Thielmana  having  been  aCtaeked  by 
*^ronchy  near  Wavie,  Bhicher  had  seat  Ua  worJ 
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to  defend  himself  the  best  way  he  could,  and  did 
not  allovr  himself  to  be  diverted  from  his  original 
plan  of  falling  npon  the  right  wing  of  Buon^arte. 
When  Buonaparte  at  length  discovered  his  error, 
he  lost  all  resolution.  His  army  were  panio 
struck,  and  fled  in  all  directions.  He  was  himself 
nearly  taken  prisoner,  having  escaped  with  great 
difficulty.  The  Germans  have  given  this  battle 
the^name  of  Belle  Alliance^  from  the  house  where 
Blucher  and  Wellington  met  after  the  action.  Of 
120,000  French,  60,000  were  either  taken  or  killed 
In  the  two  days  of  the  16th  and  18th  Juno  1815 ; 
64,000  English,  and  50,000  Prussians  were  en- 
gaged in  the  batUe.  The  English  lost  14,000  men 
on  the  18th,  and  the  Prussians  S3,000  in  the  two 
engagements  of  the  16th  and  18th. 

Buonaparte  made  his  escape  to  Parts,  but  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives,  composed  of  the  par- 
tisans of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  and  of  Repub-. 
licans  who  had  no  wish  to  promote  the  interest 
of  Buonaparte,  except  as  an  instrument  for  tha 
execution  of  their  own  plans,  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  the  cotitempt  into  which  he  had  isXXea 
to  get  rid  of  his  presence.  They  required  him  to 
give  in  his  demission  (June  2^,),  and  he  abdicated 
in  favour  of  his  son.  The  Chambers  appointed  a 
government  commission,  at  the  head  of  which  they 
placed  Fouch^,  who  sent  deputies  to  Heidelberg, 
where  the*  head-qnarters  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
then  were,  with  a  commission,  to  treat  with  them 
on  the  basis  of  the  national  independence,  and  the 
inviolability  of  the  soil  of  France.  But ,  as  there 
was  no  mention  made  in  these  propositions  about 
ihe  restoration  of  the  King,  the  allies  refused  to 
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trest  until  Bnoiiaptrte  shoald  fint  h%  (letfcnd  vp 
to  them. 

Bnonaparte  bad  demanded  of  Wdfiugtoa  and 
Blucher,  passpoita  for  quitting  France ;  and  an  be> 
ing  refused,  the  gorernment  oommissioii  ooaTeyvd 
him  to  Rocheforty  where  he  was  to  emhaik  on 
board  a  frigate  and  go  to  Amoica.     Bnt  Cap- 
tain Maitland,  who  was  crainDg  off  that  poit  wi;b 
an  English  vessel,  prevented  him  from  kmring  t^ 
place  unless  he  would  surrender  to  the  £n^'<^« 
on  which  condition  he  promised  to  gnaimttee  U 
life.     The  danger  becoming  every  day  mora  |ir»* 
ing,  he  at  length  saw  himself  eompellecl  to  sabcis- 
The  Bellerophon,  with  Buonaparte  on  bovi  v* 
lived  in  Torbay  (July  24.),  bat  the  Ivnglisli  G^ 
vemment  would  not  permit  the  Greneral  to  sst  ^>^ 
on  land.     By  a  conven^n  signed  bjr  the  allies  si 
Paris  (Aug.  2.),  England  took  n|MHa  luiadf  ^ 
charge  of  keeping  guard  over  him  at  8t  HeWo^ 
He  was  accordingly  transported  to    tliat  iskfi^l 
where  he  remained  UU  h»  death,  idiirh  happened 
May  5th  1821. 

After  the  battle  of  the  18th  June,  Wellinetoo 
and  Blncher  marched  immediatdy  to  Phis,  » 
did  also  the  army  of  Schwartsenbefg'  by  wtj  oi 
Nancy.  Davoust  had  joined  the  foigitifisa ;  and  t» 
Grouchy  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  aave  his  <u- 
vision,  they  were  oiabled  to  form  n  new  annv  of 
60,000  mMi,  which  made  some  atlempte  to  de- 
fend Paris.  Several  engagementa  touk  plaee  ts 
Sevres  and  Issy;  after  which  Manhal  Dsvoo^it 
announced  to  the  two  Field-Marafaak  that  Fm^ 
was  on  the  point  of  surrendering.  A  capisabt'c« 
was  signed  at  St  Cloud  (July  3.),  and  the  fm^ b 
•ray  retired  behind  the  Loire. 
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Thft  ftlliM  dccittpifld  Ftfu  on  the  7til  Jdly»  md 
LfiQia  X VIII*  entered  m  the  followhi;  dtf .  Witit« 
i*  two  dftyi  after  tb«  Allied  Sovereigns  iitiv«d<  Atf 
crnkmance  oC  tM^th  Jalf  declared  tweat^-itine  indi^ 
iriduele,  ttatned  in  1814^  onwortliy  of  iheir  comrtry^ 
■•  hanng  est  in  the  Cbamher  of  Baonepttte,  end 
e«rom  the  betttsbment  ot  the  Bonrbone.  Nn#* 
teen  penom  eocaaed  of  hanng  betimj^ed  the  King 
before  the  23d  March,  were  reinitted  to  the  tri<* 
iMmale  $  thirty*eight  other  indrndnals  were  order- 
^  to  qait  Parie.  These  latter  were  in  general  re- 
lapeed  tegiddes,  that  is,  persons  who,  al^r  having 
^obtained  pardon  in  1814,  had,  in  1815,  signed  the 
Winlehasent  of  the  Bontbons ;  for  the  King  never 
broke  his  word  of  hononr  given  to  the  primarf 
tegieides,  to  leavo  them  to  the  remonttmneeo  of 
tMr  own  conseience.  Some  months  after  (Jan. 
12*  1816),  the  ordonance  of  Jnly>24th  was  changed 
into  a  law:  with  this  nodifieation,  t|iat  the  relap* 
aed  regicides  were  to  be  exiled  from  the  soil  of 
Annee.  Of  the  individnals  amigned  before  the 
tribanMls,  two  only  were  execnted,  Manhal  Ney 
and  Colonel  Labedoyere ;  a  thhd  (Lavalette),  was 
aared  by  the  courage  of  his  wife.  The  clemency 
'  of  Ae  King  dvaw  a  veil  over  all  other  crtmea. 

The  army  of  the  Loire  snbmitted  to  the  King*; 
bnt  the  war  continued,  neverthelees,  for  some  lime 
on  the  firantiers  of  France,  as  it  was  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  the  allies  to  occupy  all  tho  fortresses ;  and 
*  the  greater  part  of  the  commandants  refused  to 
receive  them.  The  allioB  were  at  length  con- 
vinoad,  that  in  order  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
FhriMe,  it  was  necesssry  to  take  more  vigorous 
nwaanfea  than  they  had  done  in  1814 ;  bnt  it  waa 
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■oft  vatil  Urn  iDonlb  of  SqUenbar  tkttfc  Chw  pWa 
was  nifficMDtly  maftuied  to  endUe  thoa  te  opea 
segociatuMtt  with  Fnace.  Tbey  bad  oHay  (^ 
cultiM  ta  «nooiiiilar;  Bad  the  trattf  becwea 
Fnmoe  and  the  AUias  was  not  aigMd  «otil  tbr 
SOth  NovanlMr^  Agcording  to  tluis  traarf «  Frasoe 
made  sev«cal  tairitorial  ccmioim  to  the  N«;be^ 
buds,  Prnfltta,  Aostna»  Bawana,  SwitaftleBii,  »i 
the  King  of  Sanlinia. 

.  It  waa  agreed,  that  France  ahoold  pay  lotbe 
allieB  a  pecuniary  indeanutyiif  ieioea  hamheJai^ 
liooaof  franca;  that  150y000  of  the  allied  troof 
ahoixld  occupy  .certaia  phcaa  ia  Fibbob  iar  i^' 
fears;  and  tliei  they  ahonld  be  paid  nad  aMBB&if 
ed  by  France.  By  an  additional  articles  ihqr  <•• 
gaged  leciprocally  to  ^onoert  laineiuija  for  afcazo- 
ing  the  entire  and  final  aboUtien  of  the  dnae  tnde. 

The  aane  day,  Anatria,  Gieat  Bffiiain»  Pne^h 
aadRaaaia^iaendadeda&aUianoeiBr  the  Mkwin^ 
parpo6e8«-*(l.)  The  nuuntenanoe  of  the  tuBie* 
nnd  conventiona  whidb  had  jut  been  ooednded . 
Andy  (2.)  The  perpelnal  esehnioiiof  Napi^pon 
Buonaparte  and  his  ftmiily  horn  the  ao*eDB%ntv  o' 
France ;  the  maintenance  of  tnuMfoillity  in  tLii 
country;  and  the  apppreeeion  of  ninilniiaMiy  prio- 
eiplea»  ao  that  they  might  never  again  diiarec: 
Fiance,  or  threaten  the  repeae  of  Eorapab  For 
this  twofold  object,  the  allies  agreed  to  fiBnidi  tbeL- 
iBontingents  aa  detemMoed  bytheaOiaBoesf  CbsB- 
apoQt ;  finally,  they  agieed  to  have  awMherpenoo- 
lU  conference  in  the  coarse  of  the  year  1818L 

Prior  to  this  qnadmple  alliance  wych,  byseeariiK: 

the  maintenance  of  the  ^ombon  dynattf  on  tfar 

.throne  of  Fwice,  forms  one  of  the  beMSof  the  aev 

poUij^  •yatem  of  fvope,  the  Enpmnof  Au> 
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ttta  Old  Rvria,  and  the  King  of  Fnmn^  ogned 
at  Paris  (Sept.  26.)  an  Act,  known  by  the  name 
^  the  Hofy  AUkmiXy  whtch  forms  the  aeeond  bask 
of  the  saoM  s3rBteai.  The  alKed  sofereigns  theie^ 
hf  declared  their  firm  determination  to  take  no  o- 
thw  role  for  their  conduct  than  the  precepts  of  the 
Christian  religion.  They  promised  to  continue  in 
the  indissolabie  bonds  of  brotherly  nniony  and  to 
be  ready  on  all  occasions,  and  in  all  places,  to  sne^ 
COOT  and  assist  each  other— to  consider  theraselveo 
Knt  as  members  of  the  same  Christian  nation,  and 
as  delegated  by  Pki>Tidene6  to  gorem  three  brancli- 
ee  of  the  same  family ;  and  finidly,  to  receive  into 
die  saara  aRianoe  all  other  powers  wh6  were  will* 
lag  to  profess  the  same  principles  which  had  die- 
taimi  that  act.  All  the  Christian  powers  in  Enrope 
acceded  to  the  treaties  and  conTentions  of  the  20ih 
Noreaiber  1815,  except  Sweden,-  who  had  taken 
no  shan  in  the  war.  They  all  entered  into  the 
Holy  AUianoe,  except  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
who,  whikr  he  folly  sanctioned  the  principles*  set 
forth  in  that  Act,  was  proTented  from  signing  it, 
becaose,  acoordmg  tothe  constitational  custom  of 
England^  the  SoToreign  signs  nothing  withont  the 
conntenigning  of  a  responsiUe  minister. 

Have  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  point  out 
the  more  important  events  which  hi^pened  since 
1811  in  the  other  Enropean  States,  and  the  chan^ 
gee  which  were  ptodnced  in  othem  by  the  Cod- 
gross  of  Vienna. 

Portogal  seeased  destined  to  be  nothing  more 
IB  fvtore  than  a  dependency  of  Braail,  in  a  poli' 
tical  point  of  view,  as  she  already  was  of  England 
wkh  respect  to  agriealtnre,  indnBtry,  and  com-* 
■wrce.    The  latter  power  attached  ao  great  an 
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wiMituo*  19 tli« ftboKtioa of  th»ilM«taii.te 
by  a  M»if  sigaad  daring  the  amfcnMc*  tf  Vh 
..enoft*  «]>•  Md  pnrdbaaed  ihe  cffiadivc  coflpenfiM 
of  Portugal  m  thm  iMcame»  fay  giviag  «p  »y  Uw 
odvamagoft  which  tbo  hod  lOMnrod  lo  hoatil  by 
the  treaty  of  Rio  Jaociio  of  Fobmary  19th  Ibii*, 
which  aba  oooaaated  to  anotd  ;  poiMibdw^  F^^- 
togal  only  prohibited  har  tabierti  oosdiboituT 
from  carryiag  oa  iho  alaYO  Irado  ia  thai  pvt  <^ 
Africa  lying  lo  the  aonh  of  tho  Eqaitor* 

In  Spaint  tho  ExUaordiiivy  Corieathta  iMPa  ^ 
at  Cadia»  after  hariag  fmhlaiibod  a  daciae»  Jmmri 
.1. 1811,  inponiog  that  they  coold  aMkeattn^ 
with  Franca  until  tba  Khd^  oyoyad  fall  Hbenr, 
and  that  bs  oonld  aot  ba  x««avdad  m  at  i^ 
«atil  he  bad  takan  the  coaaiitariaaal  oth,  to^ 
Ibe  woik  which  thay  prataadad  bad  baea  iBBW<^ 
ta  their  bttds.     Thair  raaaiitiitioa^  whidi  «» 
iaandad  m  tba  priaeipia  of  tba  aovweip^af  ^^ 
people^  aptroBtad  the  legialativa  power  la  a  psp^* 
kr  aaaenhlyi  and  the  exacotioa  of  the  lane  to  • 
fanctionary  withoat  infiaanca  or  aatboRiy»  ahhoBc^ 
decwatad  with  tho  tithi  of  a  Kiag^  wm  ftkh^ 
on  tba  18th  of.Maich  181S.    Coattwy  ta  ^  i»^ 
lory,  that  prodocslioii  of  i«?olatMiiiai]r  teaacfea 
waa  aaaonncpd  to  the  worid  as  tho  guiaiaa  tf- 
Giant  oonatitalioB  of  Spain.    Tba  Cartoi  yf^^ 
Bated  their  aanion  on  tba  20th  Sapteariier  W'^- 
The  new  or  ordinary  Cortea»  coDTeiied  ia  tht  c«a- 
fltitntional  form  at  the  rate  of  one  dcpaty  faraitfy 
70,000  inbabitaota,  withoat  diatiMtian  of  kfUae 
«  aatata^  traaaiaiTad  thcar  aittiag  ta  MaM  to- 
*«nie  the  end  of  the  year.     It  war  thk  eitaonii* 
Baiy  Qoattng  of  Iho  Cortaa  that  ooadiidad  a  iai(7 
•f  ftioBdah^  and  aiiiaiaa  (Jniy  28.  1813)  wA 
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the  Emperor  of  Rvitia  at  WeKki-Loufti,  where 
he  had  then  his  bead-qatrten.     Alexander  Uierer 
acknowledged  die  Cortes  and  their  constitntion. 
That  acknowlegment  was  extremely  simple.     A-* 
\exander  could  not  treat  except  with  the  gorem-^ 
meat  then  estabHsbed*     That  gorenoment  acted  in 
the    name  of  Ferdinand  Vll.,  and  their  actings 
were  to  be  regarded  as  legitimate  so  long  as  that 
prince  had  not  disav^owed  them.     The  Emperor 
o(  RuBata  bad  neither  ^e  will*  nor  the  power  to* 
lend  bis  sanctionr  to  an  order  of  things  which  had 
not  the  approbation  of  a  King  in  the  fall  enjoy- 
ment of  liberty*    It  was  in  this  same  sense  that 
the  King  of  Prossia  entered  into  an  alliance  witb 
the  Spanish  gotemmenty  by  a  treaty  which  waa 
mgned  at  Basle  (Jan.  20. 1814>. 

Aflter  returning  from  the  campaign  of  18^3,  Bn^ 
onaparte  considering  Spam  as  lost,  resolred  to 
set  Ferdinand  V 11^  at  liberty ;  hot  in  the  hope  of 
taming  that  tardy  act  of  justice  to  hh  advantage 
by  making  that  prince  his  friend^  he  represented* 
Sipain  as  orermn  with  Jacobinism,  which  was  la*' 
bonring  to  orertom  the  throne,  and  to  snbetituter 
a  republic  in  its  place ;  and  he  accused  England  as* 
'    haTing-favonred  that  projeeu    Ferdinand  VII.  Ae^ 
manded  that  a  deputation  of  the  Regency  should 
be  admitted  to  a  personal  interriew  witlr  him,  who* 
might  inform  hin»  as  to  the  real  state  of  matters. 
BuonapaFtOf  who  executed  with  despatch  what- 
ever he  had  once  resolved,  found  this  mode  of 
proceedmg  too  slow.     He  empowered  M.  de  la 
For^,  whom  be  had  sent  to  Yalencay  to  conclude* 
t  treaty  with  his  captive,  by  which  die  latter  wae 
Miknowledged  King  of  Spain ;  and  proDHsed,  on 

2a3^ 
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hi*  fmftt  to  cmm  lim  Eagliib  ttBoeps  la 
the  wMe  of  duit  kingdMiu. 

F«riiiMBd  VIL  B<ii(  hit  ronislcr,  ilie  Ddie  «! 
Sea  Carioti  to  Madfid»  for  tbo  oiteiiMble  porpow 
of  eomnwiicatiiig  thai  treaty  to  the  Rogeacj,  bv( 
in  reality  io  take  eogniaaace  of  the  state  of  lAiie* 
The  Regency  rtlpied  to  admowltdge  the  traaty  of 
Yalenfiay»  becaaae  the  King  waa  not  at  liherty* 
BuonafMite  being  apprised  ef  this  dificnky^  im» 
necUately  rekafled  FerdinaaH  (Mar.  7. 1814).  H» 
i|Bt  out  on  faia  retvm  to  his  domineaa»  bvs  per- 
fiomed  his  joomey  slowly*  that  he  might  hnTo  lei« 
anre  to  obtain  personal  infonnalion*  as  to  the  sp^ 
di  which  reigned  aineng  the  Spaniards*  He  wia 
aeon  omi?  inced,  that  the  peeple»  attaehed  to  their 
religion,  and  to  the  fiuiiy  of  thsir  hmkl  ptiaee^ 
w«ie  very  indiftieiit  ahovt  the  coasttortien  of  the 
Cortes,  and  that  theft  assembly  enjoyed  very  liatle 
inflnenoe  or  antherity.  Sixty  memhem  of  the  Cmw 
tea  had  e?en  protested  against  an  Act  which,  hf 
degndiog  the  Royal  Dignity,  was  pseparing  the 
way  for  establishing  a  dtmocascy.  On  his  ar- 
sival  at  Valeacim  Ferdinand  sibregated  the  cenati 
^tion  of  1812,  and  dftrselMed  his  eeoaw  lewvda 
Madrid»wbtcb  be  entered  <m  the  17th  May.  The 
people  etery  where  expressed  their  attachment  to 
a  prince,  whose  anand  they  hailed  as  tha  letnm 
^f  jnatioe  and  order ;  though  it  is  fonsign  to  onr 
pnrpose  to  narrate  wfagr  Ihs^  kope  baa  not 
i^aliaradL 

Great  Britain  was  the  power  whiehnded  the : 
oonspienons  part  during  the  em  of  which  we  hnve 
given  the  pBeoedftng  bistoricai  sketch.    The  farti- 
«de  and  pemeremnce  wMi  which  ^be  hnd  psesS' 

ited  her  nystmn  ef  policy,  after  the  brsakugof 
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tba  peace  of  Aauena,  ww  crowned  with  the  meet 
complele  flnccess ;  and  the  plan  ooDcei^ed  by  Mr 
Pitt*  but  which  that  great  statesman  had  despaired 
erer  to  see  carried  into  ezecntion,  became  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  future  policy  of  Europe.     Great 
Britain  was  the  mainspring  of  the  allianoe,  which 
in    1813  UMiertook  the  deUTerance   of  Europe. 
She  made  the  moat  extraordinary  efibrts  in  raishig 
armiesv  and  g^ranting  supplies  for  maintaining  ^ 
troops  of  the  Continental  nations. 

A  mental  eakmity,  with  wfatdi  George  III.  bad 
been  afflicted  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1810,  ob- 
liged the  Partiament  to  cstabHsb  a  regency.     That 
important  charge  belonged  of  right  to  the  presump- 
tive famr  to  the  crown ;  bat  as  the  ministry  were 
apprehensive  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  might  in 
aome  respectif  change  the  03rstem  of  the  existmg 
Government,  the  Pariiament  passed  an  Act  (Dec 
31«)9  which  restricted  the  authority  of  the  Regent 
to  one  year.     The  Prince  Regent  submitted  to 
these  modifieaftiona.     He  exercised  the  regency  at 
€ivt  with  a  limited  power;  but,  after  the  year 
1812,  wlien  the  prospects  of  his  Majesty's  reco- 
very were  considerably  diminished,  he  continued 
to  exercise  the  Royal  authority  until  bis  fctber's 
dealh,  whieh  happened  January  29.  1820,  when 
the  Prinee  then  assumed  the  title  of  Greorge  IV. 
The  Regent  feend  the  kmgdom  at  war  with  Rus- 
sia sad  fihveden;  but  it  was  only  in  appearance,  and 
without  effective  hostiKtiea.     Lord  Caatlereagh, 
who,  since  the  year  1812,  had  been  at  the  brad 
of  foreign  affairs,  lirtened  with  eagerness  to  the 
fiist  advaaosa  which  these  two  powers  made  t4^> 
wards  a  mutoal  aocommedation.  Peace  was  signed 
at  Oiabfo  (Mj  12.),  int  with  Sweden,  end  a 
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few  days  after  with  Russia.  Hie  fomer,  is  iinfi- 
rect  teron,  abendoaed  the  prindpleB  of  tJbe  arawil 
nedtrality  of  the  North.  We  shall  haf«  occanoQ 
hereafter  to  revert  to  the  stipohitions  oi  the  treitr 
aigned  with  Russia. 

Another  and  a  more  remote  eDemy-  bad  al  thit 
time  made  their  appearance.    Since  the  year  ISC^^ 
there  had  existed  amisanderstaadtiig  between  Gmt 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  whose  k- 
crative  commerce  with  France  was  fettered  by  thp 
principles  maintained  in  England  as  to  the  fnedm 
of  navigation.  The  Americana,  on  their  side,  pnbiiih- 
ed  several  Acta  against  the  commerce  of  the  Eif- 
lish,  such  as  that  of  18th  April  1806,  wliich  prs- 
hihtted  the  importation  of  English  mercbasffiie. 
From  an  apprehension  that  the  CootinentaJ  tymm 
might  involve  the  Republic  in  a  war  either  with 
France  or  with  England,  the  Coup^icas  passed  s 
law,  known  by  the  name  of  the  iVem^tuftrwrg 
Act  (April  26.  1808),  which  prohibited  the  Asm- 
ricans  from  all  trade  with  foieigB  ports,  and  ht* 
hade  foreigners  to  carry  on  tnMle  between  one  pan 
of  the  United  States  and  another.    In  the  follow- 
ing year,  they  proceeded  farther.     An  Act  of  Coa- 
gress  (March  1.)  interdicted  all  commerce  after  the 
date  of  May  20.  1809,  between  the  Americm 
and  Great  Britain,  France,  and  her  dependencies. 
The  negotiations  which  were  set  on  foot  widi 
England,  instead  of  bringing  them  to  a 
standing,  only  set  them  mora  at  variance.    A 
Act  of  Congress  (March  1.  1810)  ibriiade  aar 
French  or  English  vessel  to  enter  the  poets  slf 
the  United  States.     Within  two  months  after,  ths 
Y^ngrsss  published  anodier  Act,  wfaidi  mnotcd 
tile  embatgo  of  April  26th  1808,  bnt  left  in  tern 
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th«  Ad  of  March  1. ;  dadanng^  that  if  Fnnoe  or 
Cvrea^  Errtain  would  modify  their  decrees  ae  to 
the  coQUDerce  of  neatml  States  before  the  month 
•Hf  March  1811,  and  that  if,  when  one  of  these 
powere  had  set  an  example  of  snch  modificattoD« 
ttie  other  did  not  do  the  same  within  the  space  of 
three  months,  the  original  Non^iniercaurse  Ad 
wovld  be  again  pat  in  force  against  that  power* 

In  a  short  time  there  arose  other  subjects  of 

coonplaint  oa  the  part  of  the  Americans.     They 

<lLsputed  with  the  finglish  the  right  of  impressing 

veameii  bom  in  the  British  isles,  wherever  they 

found  them ;  a  right  which  they  exercised  in  vir** 

toe  of  a  londameatal  law  which  does  not  allow 

any  indiridual,  bora  the  subject  of  one  country, 

the  liberty  of  depriving  himself  of  that  quality,  or 

deaatttcaliaing  himself,  by  becoming  a  resident  ii| 

aaatber  eonatry.     Alraady  sevend  acts  of  riolenee 

had  been  conuDoiMed,  whea  the  President  of  the 

United  States  declared  war  against  England,  Juna 

18.  1812.     That  dedaration  took  place  at  the  re* 

ry  time  when  the  chief  mottre  for  the  war  had 

ceaaed  to  exist ;  for  Great  Britain,  imitating  the 

cxaoBple  which  Baonaparte  had  set  her,  rsivked 

at  the  same  time  the  obnosiona  Orders  of  which  the 

Americans  complained. 

That  war,  so  nnaeoseaably  nndertaken  by  the 
American  government,  did  them  little  honour. 
The  American  sbip|Hng  annoyed  and  injurod  the 
commerce  of  the  English ;  and  the  Americaaa 
faugfat  with  great  bravery  both  by  sea  and  land, 
paiticidarly  in  Canada.  But  as  they  had  no  fleets 
they  could  neither  protect  their  coasts  nor  their 
capital,  whieh  was  teken  by  anaah.  Vioe*Admi* 
nl  Cochrane  and  Geaeral  Rosa  cateiad  the  Po(o» 
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iiM€»  lod  dattrofed  Waslnngton,  the  nsiof  the  C«H 
grew  and  the  govemmeiit.  From  ibe  eonuDeMe- 
ment  of  1813,  the  Emperor  Alexander  bed  bUf' 
poeed  hie  mediation  for  pnttingr  an  end  to  tfaa  war, 
which  diverted  the  efforts  of  the  English  for  ^ks- 
ing  the  delireiance  of  the  ContinenU  Tlie  poer 
which  was  signed  at  Ghent  (I>eceniber  24. 1814u 
restored  friendship  and  amity  between  the  tw« 
parties,  without  codling  to  any  decision  as  to  c^ 
two  principal  complaints  which  had  induced  b* 
English  to  take  np  arms. 

The  finandal  83rstem  of  Great  Britain  wadervfBt 
an  essential  alterstiony  by  the  adoptioa  of  a  p^ 
presented  by  Mr  Vansitlarty  ChanoeDor  of  the  £i- 
chequer,  introdacing  certain  nodificaftaons  rehsv 
to  the  accomnlation  of  the  sinkiag  fnnd.  The  ex- 
penditure of  the  goiremment  in  1816,  amovtf^ 
to  77,S37,47diL  sterling,  of  which  Irekad  ton 
8,651,SS6£  Bteriing.  The  inlenat  of  the  aatios- 
al  debt  amounted  to  86,607,1282.  aCeriisg,  «t 
which  13,182,510iL  were  apfOied  to  the  siskiDe 
fund.  Great  Britain  paid  4o  the  States  sf  ^ 
Continent,  in  1813,  ll,400,000iL  sterlnnr,  aad^ 
the  name  of  subsidies ;  24^107  ships,  «id  10d«OSt» 
seamen,  were  employed  in  oommeroe.  la  1814i 
these  numbers  were  augmented  one-seventh  wamt- 
At  this  latter  period,  their  navy  oonNsted  of  1044 
ships  of  war,  100,000  sailora,  and  32,600  msnan  ; 
the  land  forces  amounted  to  302,490  men,  iacM- 
mg  63,000  militia. 

Holland,  and  the  other  powers  which  had  m 
€Mnily  formed  the  Republic  of  the  United  ?»- 
^nces,  after  having  been  for  two  yean  nailBd  to 
^^^^ce,  resumed  once  mora  thsir  *r»Tir^*  iakff^ 
<>«ttce.    After  the  bi^tle  of  Laipaic^  whan  thaovpi 
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of  Qemunh  Boknw  nd  Wiasingwode  wppmmtbed 

UiMfc  ccnmtrf  9  Um  ptttiMUM  of  the  Prince  ol  Orange  at 

the  Hagoe,  with  M*  de  Hogendorps  at  their  head, 

momitod  the  ancient  cockade,  established  a  pnn 

viaiooal  government  (Not.  17.  1813)*  and  invited 

the  heir  of  the  last  Stadtholder  to  retam  and  place 

himsetf  at  the  head  of  the  government.    The 

French  troope»  finding  themselves  too  weak  to  de« 

fend  the  coantiy  at  once  against  the  allies  and 

aga&nat  the  inhabitants,  quietly  took  their  depar« 

tore.     The  Prince  of  Orange  having  arrived  at 

Amsterdam  (Dec  1.),  was  proclaimed  Sovereign 

Pfinoe  of  the  Low  Comitries ;  bnt  he  accepted 

that  dignity,  on  the  conditbn  that  his  power  should 

he  timited  hy  a  oonstttation ;  a  plan  of  which  he 

canaed  to  bis  drawn  up,  which  was  adopted  and 

sworn  to  in  an  assembly  of  the  Representatives. 

Daring  the  aojonm  of  the  allied  sovereigns  in 
England,  it  was  agreed,  that  in  order  to  oppose  a 
banrier  to  Frsnee  on  the  side  of  the  North,  Hol- 
land and  Belgiom  shoold  be  nnited  nnder  the 
sane  government.    A  treaty,  conclnded  at  the 
same  time  in  London  (Aug.  13.  1814),   restored 
to  the  Dutch  all  their  ancient  colonies,  with 
the  exeeption  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  £s- 
seqoibo,  Berbioe,  and  D)emanra.    According  to 
the  r^golatiotts  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the  bishofH 
ric  of  Lucca  and  the  duehy  of  Luxembug  were 
esded  to  the  sovereign  prince,  on  condition  that  he 
should  make  a  part  of  the  Germanic  Confeden^ 
tioo.    It  was  at  this  time  that  he  received  the 
title  of  King  of  the  Netherlands.     By  the  second 
treaty  of  Paris,  this  new  kingdom  obtained  a  slif^ 
incraise  of  territory,  and  a  sum  of  sixty  miUiopa 
of  francs,  for  coastractiag  a  line  of  fortresses. 
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The  Mqierfioial  oclwt  of  that  Idiigdoa^  wish  tbe 
dnchy  of  Laxembiii|;'9  anMBBted  to  1 164  tqoire 
miles,  with  a  popaladon  of  5,460,000  took ;  he- 
sideei  the  population  of  ito  coloitifla,  inMinaiif  » 
1,726,000  inbabttantt. 

As  it  had  Wen  foond  impoasible  to  ooiiqil«tc 
the  number  of  troops  which  Switsarlaml  m  !• 
famifih  to  Buonaparte,  according  to  the  coowntMi 
of  September  27.  180S,  a  new  capiiulatioa  m 
concluded  in  1812,  which  reduced  them  to  lt,m 
men.  When  the  allies  approached  the  Kto« 
•bout  the  end  of  1813,  SwiiaerlaiMi  Tanly  tew" 
ed  herself,  that  they  would  graat  her  the  fmi^ 
of  neutrality.  The  allied  tnwpa  had  to  vnnt^ 
the  territory  of  the  ConMeniey,  iu  order  to  ist^ 
France.  The  public  opinion  then  declared  i»^ 
by  annulling  the  Act  of  JHedMlioft  iHnch  WKRti 
Switxerlaad  to  France  \  hut  this  epndou  «m  d<^ 
unaaimooa  as  to  the  future  couetitutkm  of  ^ 
CMnutry.  Of  the  thirteen  aadeut  cautoeB»fi^i 
concluded  a  Cmrfederat&on,  on  the  priadpb  wktch 
granted  an  equidity  of  righto  to  evury  oompit^B^ 
part  of  the  union ;  and  to  this  tiio  new  aaufsf 
gave  in  their  adherence.  Bemek  Frihuig,  t^ 
Uttderwalden,  refused  to  take  a  part  in  it.  1^ 
Grisona  reestablished  their  ancieut  form  of  f^ 
Ternment.  The  interreation  of  fawign  povff^ 
quashed  the  civS  war  with  i^Nch  that  feaa- 
try  was  threatened;  and,  after  many  dilir*^ 
ties,  a  new  Confederation  of  the  nineteoi  caston^ 
was  signed  at  Zurich  (Sept.  8.  1814.)  TVn? 
still  remained,  however,  sereral  litigated  peia*  ^ 
be  decided,  which  were  aettled  by  the  Coocn** 
ef  Vienna,  who  declansd  that  the  perpetual  Bf^' 
of  Switeeriand  ahoidd  be  acknowledged  \>y 
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all  ihe  otber  powen ;  and  that  the  VaHds,  hi  the 
territory  of  Geneva,  and  the  principality  of  Netif- 
chat^l,  shonld  make  a  part  of  the  Cdnfed^ration, 
as  three  ttdditiona)  cantons.  The  SwIhs  States 
haring  acceded  to  this  declaration  (May  27. 1815), 
it  Teas  renewed,  con€rined,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Allied  Potrers,  in  a  second  declaration  signed  at 
Paris  (Nor.  20.) 

In  conseqnence  of  a  convention  concluded  at 
Turin  trith  Frince  Borghese,  Governor- General  of 
the  French  provinces  beyond  the  Alps,  Field-Mar- 
shal Bellegarde  had  taken  possession  of  Piedmont 
in  name    of  the  King  of  Sardinia.     Soon  after, 
Victor   £mannel  took   the  reins   of  government 
into  his  own  hands.     By  the  first  peac«  of  Paris, 
he  recorercd  Nice,  and  abont  two-thirds  of  Savoy. 
A   secret  article  of  that  treaty  secured  htm  the 
possession  of  the  State  of  Genoa,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  treaty  of  Vienna ;  hot  he  ceded  to 
the  canton  of  Geneva,  certain  districts  in  Savoy. 
The  second  peace  of  I^ris  restored  him  that  part 
of  the  province  which  had  been  given  to  France 
in  1814.     The  Sardinian  monarchy  thus  compre- 
hended  an  extent  of  1500  square   miles,   widi 
3,700,000  inhabitants. 

The  convention  of  Fontainblean  had  disposed 
of  the  duchies  of  Placentia,  Phrma  and  Guastalla, 
in  favour  of  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  and 
her  son  Napoleon.  This  disposition  was  keenly 
opposed  at  Vienna  by  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
who  espoused  the  interest  of  the  young  King  of 
Etnrria,  the  lawful  heir  to  these  estates.  Never- 
tfaeless  the  Congress  of  Vienna  adjudged  the  States 
of  I^uma  to  the  Arch^iichess,  without  making 
Vot,  iir.  2  c 
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mentkni  of  li«r  soii»  or  deciding  the  qnertieme  le 
their  rerereibility ;  a  point  wl^*  wm  not  deter- 
mined ull  the  treaty  of  Ptens  of  June  10. 1817, 
between  Anstria  and  Spain.  After  the  death  of 
the  Archduchess,  the  States  of  Parma  are  to 
to  the  Qneen-Dowager  of  Euvia  and  her 
They  contain  about  102  square  miles,  and  380,000 
inhabitants. 

The  Archdoke  Fiands,  the  heir  of  HonmIos 
Illn  the  last  Dnk«  of  Modena  of  the  Home  of 
Est^,  was  restored  to  the  dnchy  of  Modena  and  ifti 
appnrtenanees,  about  the  beginning  of  1814.  The 
whole  comprehends  a  snrface  of  06  aqoaio  mikn, 
with  388,000  inhabilanto. 

According  to  an  article  of  the  treaty  of  VioBai^ 
Lncca,  nnder  t)ie  title  of  a  dnchy,  was  given  np, 
not  to  the  young  King  of  Etmria,  the  lawful  hor 
of  the  States  of  Parma,  but  to  his  mother,  Qneen 
Maria-Louisa,  and  her  descendants  in  the  male 
line.  Besides,  the  Emperor  and  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  were  bound  to  pay  her  a  aupplament- 
ary  annnii^  of  500,000  francs  until  the  death  of 
the  Archduchess  Maria-Louisa,  iHiea  the  Duchem 
«f  Luoca,  or  her  heirs,  are  to  have  the  Statca  of 
Puma ;  and  the  duchy  of  Lucca  is  to  dsTolvo  to 
the  Orand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  on  condition  of  ced* 
ing  to  the  Dnke  of  Modena  certain  districta  cmn 
tiguous  to  his  estates.  The  duchy  of  Lnoea  is 
tlw  most  populous  country  in  Europe.  It  oon* 
tains  about  137,500  inhabitanta  within  10^  aquara 
miles. 

The  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  which  Mnrat's 
troops  had  occupied  about  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1814,  was  restored  to  its  kwlul  aoveimgp, 
the  Aichduke  Ferdinaifd  IIL  (May  1,)»  who  then 
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gave  «p  the  IVincipality  of  Wnrtailmrg  to  the  Kmg 
f »f  Havarim.     By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  that  prince- 
obtained  the  State  of  Preftidii,  part  of  the  island 
of   Clba,  and  the  Imperial  fiefs  iacladed  in  theser 
Statee ;  containinft  395  sqoare  miles,  with  a  popn-^ 
lation  of  1,178,000  sonio.  The  property  of  Piom- 
bino  was  restored  to  the  family  of  Bnoncompagni, 
whom  Baonaparte  had  dispossessed.     The  Grand 
I>nke  is  to  succeed  to  the  dnchy  of  Lncca ;  bat 
he  mint  then  give  up  his  territories  in  Bohemia  to 
his  brother  the  Emperor,  which  are  Tory  consider- 
able*  and  destined  for  the  young  Dake  of  Reich^ 
stadt,  son  of  the  Archdnehess  Maria-Lonisa. 

Baonaparte  haring  fbond  it  impoasible  to  over- 

cjoine  the  perseverance  of  Pins  Vll.,  had  set  hinr 

at  liberty  about  the  beginniDg  of  the  year  1814. 

The    Sovereign  .Pontiff  retomed  to  his  Estates 

amidet  the  general  aeclamations  of  the  people,  and 

restored  every  timig  to  the  footing  in  which  they 

had  been  b^ore  the  usurpation  of  the  French.. 

Nobody  was<  molested  on  the  score  of  his  political 

Goiidaet^    The  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  suppressed 

in  1772,  was  restored  by  a  BuH,  uik  a  necessary 

barrier  to  oppose  the  doctrines  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  restored  to  the  Sovereign 

Pontiff  the  Marches  and  Legatines,  with  the  ex-* 

ceptionof  a  portion  of  tenitory  situated  to  the 

north  of  Uie  Po,  which  was  amiexed  to  the  king-* 

dom  of  Venetian  Lombavdy.     The  Ecclesiastical 

States  at  present  contain  a  surface  of  500  square 

miles,  and  a  population  of  two  millions. 

The  extravagant  conduct  of  Joachim  Murat,  pn^- 
ttoted  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne 
of  Naples*  This  was  effJBCted  by  the  expedition  whichr 
Austria  had  despatched  in  1815  against  Murat^ 
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ia  eoDieqtteiiM  of  tb9  aUbnee  oAtnivv 
feiuiivo  which  ihat  Conit  had  oonclnded  aft  Vii 
with  Ferdinaod  IV«  (Apnl  29.  1815),  who 
hk  entry  into  Naples  on  the  17lh  June.  A  aboit 
time  afteri  Mnmt,  ai  the  head  of  a  amali  b«Ml  of 
adFeotoreio,  thought  of  imitathig  the  esaaiple  of 
hia  brother-in-law.  He  landed  at  Pissov  ia  Cal»» 
bria  (Oct.  9.),  where  he  hoped  to  be 
bjr  his  former  adhefenta ;  but  the  peeaaatrjr 
bined  against  him ;  be  was  arrested»  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  shot  (OcU  10.)  The  kingdoni 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  has  an  extent  of  1,7S0,000  miiea, 
and  6,600,000  inhabitaata. 

After  Ferdinand  IV.  had  retired  into  Siotly,  tbat 
Island  was  pat  under  the  protection  of  the  Eng* 
iiah,  who  had  thvie  an  army  of  16,000  men,  with  % 
considerable  flaeu  General  Lord  Beotindc,  wIm^ 
commanded  the  English  troopa,  naed  all  hia  inteaiioa 
tointrodnce  the  British  coaatitation  into  that  island- 
The  Qaeen,  who  waa  at  the  head  of  the  opposite 
party,  waa  obliged  to  leave  her  fiunily.  From  that 
moment  the  Ea^ieb  reaMined  raaaten  of  Pkdarm*. 
But  after  the  first  peace  of  Ptoria,  Feidinard  IV. 
resnroed  the  reins  of  government  s  and  before 
bariiing  for  Naples^  he  anwdM  the 
of  18X2. 

Corfu,  the  only  one  of  the  Ionian  talaada  wluA 
was  not  yet  in  the  power  of  the  English,  was 
given  up  to  tH^m  by  the  Convention  of  Paris  (April 
23. 1814).  The  fate  of  these  islands  was  decidod 
by  a  treaty  concladed  at  the  same  placa  between 
Aastria  and  Great  Britaia,  Firassia  and  Rnwa. 
They  wer«  eombined  into  a  free  and  iadepeadsal 
State  (Nov.  5.),  under  the  aama  of  tfae  Uwied 
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State*  of  Ae  Lnuan  Uaadfl,  md  placed  imder  tbe 
immeiliate  and  exdasiTe  protecfeimiof  Great  Britain. 
•  By  the  events  of  the  yean  1813  aad  1814, 
the  House  of  Avstria  gained  poesession  of  all  that 
belonged  to  her  in  Italy,  either  before  or  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  peace  ef  Campp  Fonnio.   A  smatt 
portion  of  Fenara  to  tbe  north  of  the  I^o  was 
ceded  to  her,  as  were  the  Valtelhiey  Bonnio,  Chia^ 
▼enna,  and  the  ancient  repnblic  of  Ragosa*    The 
Emperor  eonstitnted  all  these  possessions  into  a 
separate  and  particular  State,  under  the  title  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Venetian  Lombardy.    Independ- 
ently of  these,  Austria  recorered  the  Blyriaa  pn>- 
nncee,  ef  which  she  also  formed  a  distinct  king- 
dom.    By  a  treaty  signed  at  Vienna  with  Russia, 
she  likewise  gained  possession  of  the  part  of  eastern 
Galicia  which  she  had  ceded  to  Alexander  in  1809, 
aad  the  exclusive  property  of  Wielicaka,  which 
waa  then  divided  between  her  and  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw.     The  Austrian  monarchy,  in  its  present 
state,  contains  a  surfiue  of  12,000  square  miles, 
and  a  popukision  of  twenty*nine  millions. 

It  was  a  more  difficult  matter  to  reoiganixe  the 
monaieby  of  Prussia.  We  have  mentioned  tbe  nego- 
tiations, inconsequence  of  which  she  acquired  about 
a  half  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Saxony.  The  Congress  of 
Vienna  restored  to  her  not  oidy  a  part  of  ancient 
Prussia,  now  called  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posnsnia, 
and  all  the  other  possessions  which  she  had  lost 
by  the  convention  of  Vienna,  (Dec.  15.  1805,) 
sod  the  peace  of  Tilsit  (with  the  exception  of 
Bialyatock,  Anspach,  Bairenth,  Westfrieslaiid,  aad 
Hildesheim),  hut  also  a  considerable  territory  on 
^  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  Giand  Duchy  of 
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Berg,  liie  Dmiijr  «f  Wertphdiii,  BmAk  ¥m^ 
flDiia,  mad  the  aotwwigpty  of  flwvcral  otber  praKi- 
palitiesaad  ooontifls.  Tbese  teniiotial  mHce- 
ments  were  not  comcladed  till  1819.  The  Ytm- 
stall  asonarchy  eontaiBB  a  sin^aoa  of  502S  iqan 
loiles,  and  a  pefmlatioii  of  acarly  1 1  Bniltioat. 

The  florereign  princes  aad  finso  cities  of  Get- 
naoy  were  naited  by  an  Ad  sigBed  as  Vienaa,  m- 
der  tbe  naaoe  of  ihe  GenMnic  Conisdctwboa.  Ail 
tbe  mraobers  of  the  Confederacy  enjoy  faU  ■»<«- 
feignty,  and  all  take  part  in  the  detihmatiaai  d 
the  Diet  in  maltere  relating  to  the 
teresli  of  tbe  Ubiob.  Tbe  thor^. 
however,  in  ordinary  cases,  hare  only  sevaMve 
▼otes ;  eleven  of  the  States  having  eiidi  a  wir« 
while  six  oollectiye  votes  hehmg  to  the  ether  t*«s- 
ty-eigbt.  Nevertheless,  in  rowititntianal  qtliBiw, 
the  thirty-niBe  menbers  have  in  all  eerventy  vsim; 
each  State  having  at  leatt  one,  and  aev«ral  ef  iktm 
two,  three,  and  feor  votes.  The  aaemheis  bivv 
tbe  right  of  coneloding  every  kind  of  alKaarft,  fifh 
vided  these  are  not  dantksd  sgahwi  tilo  safety  «' 
the  Union  or  of  its  eoaslitaeBi  monihoie.  Tht 
equality  of^ civil  and  religions 
all  who  professed  the  ChristiaB 

Varioas    States,   forming  the  Geimnuic  Coo- 
peration,  anderwent  certain    changss   in  ihrir 
territorial  possessions;   bnt  the  aegottalMs  l>v 
which  they  were  definitively  settled  did  not  iskr 
place  till  1819.     The  kingdom  ef  Bavasia  leon^- 
ed    indemnity  for  tbe    varioas    wstimtions  whkfc 
had  been  made  to  the  Coort  of  Vienna.     Its  w- 
perfictal    extent  anKNmts  to  ifteen  hwidiid  tad 
five    square    milesy   and    3,300,000    _ 
The  grand  dncby  of  Heaea  obtained 
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able  flMgrnenttttioni  i»  the  left  Imk  of  the  RUnet 

and  haa  e  surfoce  of  two  hondred  and  fomteeB 

•quare  milesy  end  six  hfmdred  snd  thirty  thoaeaad 

infasbitinte.     The  Grand  Dake  of  Oldeohurgy  the 

Ooke  of  Saxe  Cobonrg^,  the  Landgrave  of  Heaee- 

Hombvrgf  and  the  Honae  of  Omge- Nassau,  ob^ 

tained  tenitorial  indenmiliea  on  the  Rhine.     The 

BleetcMT  of  Hesse  obtained  the  grand  dachy  of  Fnl* 

da  ;  bis  dominions  consisted  of  two  hundred  square 

mileay  and  540,000  inhabitants.     The  King  of 

HanoTer  lost  Lanenhnrg,  and  obtained  Hildesheim 

and  Westfreisland.     That  kingdom  contains  seven 

liiiadred  and  fifty  sqnare  miles,  and  one  mtllioii 

three  handred  thoo^d  inhabitants.    The  grand 

dachy  of  Saxe- Weimar,  with  its  additional  districts, 

contains  Mxty-six  square  miles,  and  one  handred 

and  ninety-three  thousand  inhabitaats^ 

Such  is  the  composition  of  the  Grerman  Confe- 
deration, an  associatiea  which  was  formed,  as  we 
hare  mentioned,  by  the  act  of  Jane  8th  1815^ 
la  18S0,  it  was  declared  a  fondamental  law  of  the 
Union ;  bat  these  events,  wfaieh  are  posterior  to 
the  time  of  which  we  treat,  do  not  fall  within  oar 
history. 

As  Roaaia  and  Aostria  were  not  likely  to  come 
to  an  agreement,  as  to  the  posaeaaion  of  the  city 
of  Cracow,  the  former  d^raandmg  it  aa  an  appnrten- 
ance  of  the  d-divant  dachy  of  Warsaw,  while  the 
latter  dakned  it  aa  hav^  been  deprived  of  it  by 
the  peace  of  Schoenbron ;  it  waa  agreed  by  the 
treaty  of  Viemia  (May  13.  1815),  that  that  citv, 
with  the  ternUMy  which  bad  been  aaaigned  (t, 
ahoold  form  an  independent  and  neutral  Repobfie, 
'Wider  the  protection  ot  Auatria,  PnuMa,  and  Rna- 
M*    Beridea  the  cHy  of  Craeewi  a  dbnict  eon- 
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taining  eight  or  nine  thonsoKl  xnfaabitanlB  vas  £»- 
membered  from  the  dachy  of  WanaiVy  wbich  w» 
conferred  on  Pniasia,  under  the  title  of  the  Gni»i 
Dochy  of  Posnania.  The  remainder  was  oaited  to 
the  Empire  of  Roasia  as  a  distinct  State,  mider  the 
name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  having  in  own 
constitntien  and  a  aeparate  administratioD.  That 
State  contained  two  thooaand  square  miles,  wah  a 
population  of  two  millions  and  a  half. 

We  have  ali^dy  obsenred,  by  what  fiital  a^ 
chance  Denmark  bad  been  drafOEed  into  the  wv 
of  Napoleon  against  the  allies.  The  treaty  of  ptscc 
at  Keil  (Jan.  14.  1804),  deprived  her  of  NorwaT, 
in  lien  of  which  she  obtained  the  paluy  cob^^bh 
sation  of  Swedish  Pomemnia ;  and  even  that  ac^ 
eition  proved  nagatory.  According  to  ansE^ 
ments  agreed  on  at  Vienna  with  Pktwaia,  the  iuBf 
of  Denmark  accepted  the  duchy  ef  L«oenbai|r  ^ 
stead  of  Pomerania*  which  was  abandoned  to  Frnft- 
sia.  The  Danish  monarchy  thus  lost  one-third  of 
its  subjects,  and  was  reduced  to  an  extent  of  242U 
square  miles,  and  1,700,000  inhabitanta. 

The  Norwegians,  who  cherished  a  natioiial  ht- 
tred  against  the  Swedes,  refused  to  submit  to  th»^ 
destiny.    They  chose  for  their  King  Prince  Ckr»- 
tian  Frederic,  who  was   their  Governor- Geoenl 
and  heir  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  (May  17,  18  U), 
and  they  published  a  representative  conatitatiea  st 
Eidswold.     The  King,  and  the  Prince  Royal  oi 
Sweden,  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  rsdace 
them   to   submission.     After  aome  hostile  an- 
UGeuvres,  the  Prince  of  Denmaric  res^[Bed  the  to- 
^re%nty,  by  a  convention  which  was  signed  st 
Moss  (Aug.  16.)     The  National  AsaemUy  con- 
vened at  Christiana  (Oct.  20.),  decreed  the 
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of  Norway  to  tbe  crown  of  Sweden,  ■•  an  inde* 

pendent  kingdom,  under  one  nonarchy,  and  with 

a  rppre«entatiFe  constitntion.     They  adopted  the 

order  of  BUceesmon  as  eatabiufaed  in   Sweden  in 

IB  \9.    Charles  XIII.  was  proclaimed  King  of  Nor* 

way  ( Nov.  4<.) ;  and  the  relations  hetween  Sweden 

and  Norway  were  sealed,  by  an  act  signed  hetween 

the   two  kingdoms  (July  SI.    1815).      By  tbo 

treaty  of  Vienna,  Sweden  ceded  to  Pmssia  her 

part  of  Pomeranja,  and  thns  was  separated  from 

Germany,  of  which  she  had  heen  a  constitnent 

member  since  the  time  of  Gnstavas  Adolphns. 

The    Swedish   monarchy  contains  an  extent  of 

13,860  sqnare  miles,  with  S,8S0,000  mhahitants* 

Russia  acted  so  conspicnons  a  part  during  tbn 

period  of  which  we  have  spoken,   that  we  can 

scarcely  mention  any  event  of  general  interest  in 

which  she  was  not  concerned.     She  waa  at  war 

with  Great  Britain,  Turkey,   and  Persia,   when 

Buonaparte  commenced  hostilities  against  her  in 

1811.  Tbe  Rnssians  acted  on  the  defensive  againsi 

the  Turks ;  Prince  Kutuzoff,  who  had  the  com* 

'    mand,  having  been  obliged  to  send  five  divisions  of 

bis  army  into  Poland,  caused  Siltstria  to  be  denMH 

lished,  preserving  only  Rvdschnk  on  the  right  bank 

of  the  Danube.  The  indolentJnsnff  Pacha,  who  had 

Bever  stirred  from  his  camp  at  Schumla,  waa  re« 

placed  by  Achmet  Aga,  an  active  and  enterprising 

General,  who  sent  for  a  riMnforcement  of  35,000  men^ 

mostly  composed  of  excellent  cavalry,  and  sup« 

ported  by  a  formidable  artillery,  served  by  French 

(^eers.     Achmet  marched  against  Kntnaoff,  and 

their  first  encounter  took  place  two  leagues  from 

Hodschuk  (July  4).     Eight  thousand  Rnasians, 

who  weio  opposed  to  the  vangoaMl  of  tka  Ott«« 
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manS)  under  the  eomnHmd  of  AB  PkIm,  vfn 
driven  back  to  their  entreDchmeDts.  Twvday^ 
after  the  Grand  Vusier  attacked  the  Rqsrui  en- 
treoGhmentB  and  dislodged  the  troope,  who  Uirev 
themselves  into  Rndachnk.  It  was  chiefly  the  id- 
iantrjr  of  the  Rnssiana  who  suflered  in  that  bank, 
owing  to  the  superiority  of  the  Torki^  ctviiry. 
who  woald  have  cat  them  to  pieces,  bat  for  a  bend 
manceavre  of  Count  Langeron»  who  sallied  frno 
Radscbak,  at  the  head  of  the  ganiaon,  anrf  pro- 
tected the  fogitiTes.  The  Grand  Vuner  uAwt^ 
under  the  very  cannon  of  the  fortress.  He  ts- 
tempted  three  times  in  one  day  to  cany  it  bf 
force,  but  was  repulsed  eadi  time  (July  9).  Dor- 
mg  the  following  night  die  RnssiaDs  quitted  Rod^ 
chuk  and  passed  the  Danube.  But  the  Tsri^ 
huTtng  got  intelligence,  entered  the  towu«  and  ^ 
▼ented  them  from  carrying  off  all  their  artillefy  «i»i 
ammunition. 

The  army  of  Kutnsoff,  weakened  by  ^sevf . 

was  unable   to  prerent  the   Grand  Viaier  from 

taking  possession  of  the  islands  of  the  Daao^t 

where  they  constructed  bridges,  by  means  of  whiiii 

they  made  frequent  incufsions  into  Wallacbia  A 

body  of  15,000  troops,  dMomanded  by  Ismael  B(^« 

took  up  the  same  post  on  the  right  bank,  so  ^^ 

the  Grand  Vurier  passed  the  river  at  the  hesd  of 

the  main  body  of  the  forces  (Aug  3).     But  the 

fiu^  of  affairs  soon  changed.  Gcaieral  Oowarotf  hft^- 

ing  brought  a  reinforcement  of  50,000  men  to 

Kutusofl^  the  latter  detached  Markefl^  with  a  cod- 

aiderable  body,  who  passed  to  the  right  faaak  of 

the  Danube,   marched  in  all   haste  agaiast  the 

^orkiah  fesenre  before  Rudachuk,  seised  their 

««np»  and  thus  cut  off  tha««trent  of  the  Gnwi 
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Vizier*  The  ktter  found  means  to  enter  Rods- 
chuk  in  »  small  bark,  leaving  bis  anny  in  Wal- 
\achia»  under  the  command  of  Seraskier  Tchaban* 
Oglooy  who  was  blockaded  at  Slobosia  by  Ku- 
tazoff»  and  after,  being  reduced  to  25,000  men,, 
they  were  obliged  to  capitulate  and  lay  down  their 
arms  (Dec.  8). 

The  Grand  Vizier  then  demanded  a  suspension 

of  annsy  which  was  signed  at  Guirdesor*     Nego- 

tiationo  were  opened  at  Bucharest,  but  the  Turks 

refuaed  for  a  long  time  to  make  the  smallest  cession 

of  territory.     At  length  the  mediation  of  England, 

Sweden,  and  Russia,  overcame  the  obstinacy  of  the 

DiFan,  and  peace  was  signed  (May  28.  1812). 

The  Porte  ceded  to  Russia  about  one-third  of 

Moldavia,  as  far  as  the  Pmth,  the  fortresses  of 

Choczim  and  Bender,  and  the  whole  of  Bessarabia, 

with  Ismael  and  Kilia ;  an  anmesty  was  granted 

to  the  Servians. 

Although  England  had  appeared  at  Bu<laresfe 
as  B  mediating  power,  nevertheless  her  treaty  of 
peace  with  Russia  was  not  definitively  signed,  al- 
though actual  hostilities  had  long  ceased  betweea 
.    the  two  powers.     The  treaty  waa  at  length  con^ 
eluded  at  Orebro  (July  18),,  the  stipulations  of 
winch  are  not  all  known.     The  peace  with  Persia 
was  signed  in  the  Russian  camp,  near  the  river 
S^wa,  under  the  mediation  of  England,  and  con- 
firmed the  following  year  at  Teflb  (Sept.   15« 
1814).     Persia  ceded  to  Russia  Daghistan,  Shir- 
van,  Derbent,  and  in  general  the  whole  western 
coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  renounced  her  preten- 
sions on  Georgia,  Imirete,  Guriel,  and  Mingrelia, 
wid  recognised  the  exclusive  right  of  Russia  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Caapian  Sea. 
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At  tlM  Cottgnm  of  Yiemft  the  Emperor  oi 
Rttfltia  had  obtained  the  kiiigdoni  of  Pobad,  » 
w«  have  already  noticed.  Independenly  of  tbt 
a^qnisition  the  Rmsian  Empire  had  an  exient  of 
846,000  aqoBre  miles,  80,000  of  whkfa  are  n 
Emtipe,  the  popoktion  of  which  amoimtB  to  thirty- 
eight  millions.  The  popolation  of  the  wbok  Em* 
pire  k  eatimated  at  forty-six  miJIimia. 

A  concarrence  of  fortanate  ctrciuiMtaiiccs  ks 
saved  the  Ottoman  Empire  ftxm  that  nuavitk 
which  it  has  mors  than  once  been  thfeateaed,  n^ 
for  which  the  total  dlsaohitioB  of  oocial  oHer  m 
the  provinces  has  a  long  time  prepajed  tbe  mf. 
If  it  still  sarrives  these  enls,  ita  preserratioo  '» 
perhaps  to  be  aacribed  to  that  Holy  Allianeswi*^ 
has  sometimes  been  the  object  of  tefror  t»  ^ 
Forte,  as  bdividiials  addicted  to  revohiSiaB  bar« 
pemiaded  iier  that  that  ChristiaQ  Leagae  wm  di- 
rected against  Mahometaniam.  It  ia  tUs  saBpinoa, 
the  oflspiing  of  ignorance  and  wesksess,  whtcb  at 
m  recent  date  had  nearly  precipitated  her  iaio  im- 
pradent  meaames.  If  the  wiadooi  of  her  paver- 
M  neigfaboor  had  known,  in  theae  drcomsMff^ 
to  unite  her  own  glory  with  the  maintenaBK  «^ 
pnbHo  tranqnillity,  of  which  Europe  staaA  » 
mnch  in  need,  the  Porte^  enlightened  as  ts  her 
true  interest  by  Anatiia,  Great  Britain,  aad  kt 
other  alUesi  wUl  feel  that  she  cannot  praloag  l^^r 
own  existence,  except  by  snbadtntiDg  the  rr%n  d 
justice,  and  the  princifrfea  of  hnmaaityy  to  de^aciiia 
and  cmelty. 
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NOTES  TO  VOLUME  HRST. 

CHAPTER  L'-^I]CTitoDucrx(nr. 

I  nploCB^tleft  iNight  ndt  to  b«  confounded  with  JXpto^ 
fMa£y»  whiob  means  a  knowledge  of  the  interests  of  dif. 
f^rant  atates,  and  the  policy  of  fbreisn  courts,  &c  bjr 
tfie«tt«  of  ambassadors,  enTOjrs,  consuls,  &a 
9  TiM  flMt  that  midertook  to  teach  this  adenCe  in  a  uni- 
versity  «raa  the  celdfrated  Covaiiro,  a  professor  at  Hebn- 
iiMlt.      His  program  or  procpectus  was  published  In 
1060.      OonratT  AoRnfWAi,L,  a  professor  at  Gottin. 
gen,  1740^  is  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  name. 
8  Daibig  hli  thne»  Pope  Leo  X.  had  paid  some  attention 
to  tbe  reformation  ef  ibe  calendar.    A  letter  which  ha 
wvota  en  the  sufeject  to  Henry  VIII.  of  £ngUiod|  nuqr 
be  aeen  in  Rjmer's  Poedera,  vol.  tI.  p.  1 19. 
4  From  tiM  year  1798  to  the  end  of  1805,  the  French,  by 
A  dactfea  of  the  National  Convention  of  the  5th  of  Octo- 
bar,  sidoptad  a  method  of  computing  by  what  they  caXU 
ed  the  SqmbHcan  year.     It  began  at  midnitfht  of  the 
ttuluratial  eqikinozy  via.  the  21st  or  22d  of  ^ptember. 
It  was  dftfoed  into  twelve  months  of  thirty  davs  each 
IWMowWl^ky  Are  or  six  supplementary  days.    Thb  Inno- 
%atlbii  however,  ceased  on  the  31st  of  December  180&. 
8  It  It  to  iMs  eiremnstaace  that  the  term  mkx  owes  ita 
origfn.     n  is  not  a  claarical  word,  but  was  first  used  by 
Iha  Spaniards;  and  b  merely  the  initials  or  first  letters 
of  Ann^  BmU  Segnante  Augutio.    T. 
8  Thb  calenlatioii  however  was  incorrect,  inasmuch  aa 
nineteen  exact  solar  revolutions  amount  only  to  6939 
days,  14  houn,  e6^  15^;  while  S35  true  lunations, 
'  oontafhed  in  the  cycle  of  19  yean,  only  pve  6939  days, 

J  18  honrs,  31',  45*'.     The  lunar  cycle  consequently,  ex- 

/  ceeded  the  1 9  solar  revolutions  by  2  hours  5^,  39".  This 

error  was  cerracted  at  the  refimnatioii  of  the  cateadar, 
V  Oiegory  &III. 
vet.  HI.  2  » 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  UL— Ptaws  L 

1  The  name  AUwumnif  crraneooaly  applied  iftovards 
to  all  die  Gerxnan  natioas,  was  origiiuily  restrktal  n 
a  particular  tribe,  which  we  here  dewgnite  fay  ^ 
name  of  the  AlenuuuUf  to  disttBgoiah  thjem  fnm  the 
modem  Gennaas  {AUewkwuU.) 

8  The  Guttones  of  JPliny*  the  Goikaneg  or  G^itma  d 
Tacitus,  and  the  G^thcna  of  Ptolemy,  wboa  tboe 
authors  place  in  the  northern  pan  of  andcnt  GcratfT, 
near  the  Vistula,  were  most  prabably  one  and  tbtftsat 
nation  with  the  Gotha;  and  ought  nottobeooaipKS^ 
ed  with  the  Gcta^  a  people  of  aodcnt  Dada. 

3  We  find  a  Gothic  bishop,  named  ThcophiliM,  aacR^ 
the  biahopA  who  signed  the  acta  of  the  first  Canai  or' 
Nice.  Ulfilas,  a  Gothic  bidiop,  towards  the  lakkiie  d 
the  fourth  century,  translated  the  Bible  into  the  ie- 
ffuage  of  his  nation,  making  use  of  tha  GrtA  a^d 
Koman  characters.  His  ^oitr  Goipe/«,  pisjuiai  is 
the  Codex  Argenteus,  in  tha  libnry  at  Upasl,  n  tb< 
most  ancient  specimen  we  have  of  the  Gcnnsa  iw- 
ffuage,  of  whidi  the  Gothic  is  one  of  the  pnso^ 
dialects.     Vide  l*ri^ai«iU«  ^^  ITJfElas,  pnbiisbed  bj  U 

Zshn.     1805. 

4  The  identity  of  the  Fkanka  wtdi  tiioae  Gcnsaainbrf. 
may  be  shown  ftom  a  pass^g*  of  St  JoreoMh  as  vc^^  >* 
by  the  Table  PmHngeriewUf  esi  TWorfgfigiwf,  ss  o^ 
ed,  because  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  s^  >^ 
der  the  Emperor  Theodoaiu%  abooft  the  bi^iasiag  a 
the  fifth  centuiy ;  though  M.  Mannert,  in  his  Twb^ 
De  Tab,  Pe%$Hng.  ^aie^  has  proved  that  it  is  ss  slfi  >> 
the  third  century ;  and  that  the  copy  piieiied is  tbe 
library  at  Vienna,  and  published  by  M.  de  SttifU  i> 
but  an  inoonrect  copy,  which  he  attribntastoawsD^ 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  From  this  ThMe^  ><  ff^ 
that,  in  the  third  centnry,  the  name  JVaacia  wasfi'^ 
to  that  part  of  Germany  which  is  otnate  in  Che  l0^^ 
Rhine  in  Westphalia;  and  that  tha  Bracl0i«  tbe 
Cbauci,  Chamavi,  Ch«ruaci»  Ampnearii,  Ac  wm  ^ 
nune  as  the  Franks.  The  namea  of  SaUami  mA  Bi- 
jmarians,  evidently  taken  fttm  the  sitn«Mn  of  sofoe 
of  these  tribes  on  the  Bhioc^  tha  Taad»  er  SmI  ap- 
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pc«r  to  Imt«  been  given  them  bj  the  Rommiii,  mod 

^vere  afterwards  retained  by  them. 

p    Aiiiinianits  Marcellinns,  Lib.  31.  c.  S.    Jomandet  De 

Jieinu  Getieiif  cap,  35.    Thii  latter  historian  gives  the 

iblloering  portrait  of  Attila»  King  of  the  Huns.    **  His 

stature  wasshort,  bis  chest  broad,  his  head  rather  large. 

Ilia  eyes  8inail»  bis  beard  thin,  his  hair  grey,  bis  nose 

flat,  his  coODplczioB  dark  and  faideous,  bearing  evidence 

cvf  his  origin.     He  was  a  man  of  much  cunning,  who 

Ibught  by  stratagem,  before  he  engaged  in  battles.  '* 

S   'Wo  nuiy  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  the 

.Borgundians  by  the  «ignalures  of  twenty-five  bishops, 

^vho  were  present  at  the  Council  of  Epao,  held  by  Si« 

^amond.  King  of  Burgundy,  in  517.     These  bishops 

were  the  following:   Boangon,  Langres,  Autun,  ChA- 

loDs,  Lyon,  Valence,  Orange,  Vatson,  Carpentras,  Ca-. 

TfliUon,  SisteroD,  Apt,  Oap^  Die,  St  PauUtrois-Chat- 

eauz,  Viviers,  Vienne,  Embrun,  Grenoble,  Geneva, 

Tarantalse,  Avanche,  Windiach,  Martigny  in  the  Bas- 

Valais,  Taurentum  in  Provence.     Vide  l^bbei,  Ada 

Cbneii.  vol.  iv.  p.  1573,  1581. 

7  Many  kings  and  chiefs  of  different  nations  marched 

under  hia  command.    Jomandes  (cap.  38. )  observes, 

••  As  for  the  rest,  a  rabble  of  kings,  if  they  may  be  so 

called,  and  leaders  of  divers  nations  -,  they  waited  like 

satellites  the  orders  of  Attila  ;  and  if  he  gave  but  a 

wink  or  a  nod,  every  one  attended  with  fear  and  treov- 

bling,  and  executed  hb  commands  without  a  murmur. 

Attila  akme,  like  a  king  of  kinss,  had  the  supreme 

charge  and  authority  over  them  all. " 

8  The  Salian  Franks  are  distinct  from  the  Ripnarian, 
who  formed  a  separate  kingdom,  the  capital  of  which 
was  Cologne.  There  were  also,  about  the  end  of  the 
Hfth  century,  particular  kings  of  the  Franks  at  Ter- 
ouaae.  Mams,  and  Cambray,'all  of  whom  were  subdued 
by  Clovis,  shortly  before  his  death  in  51 1. 

9  Clovis  took  from  the  Alemanns  a  part  of  their  territo- 
ries, of  which  he  formed  a  distinct  province,  known 
afterwards  by  the  name  of  France  en  the  Rhine,  They 
retained,  however,  under  their  hereditary  chiefs,  Al- 
saee,  with  the  districts  situated  beyond  the  Rhine,  and 
lioanded  on  the  north  by  the  Ooi^  the  £nts,  the  Necker* 
the  Miifar,  the  Wemiti,  and  the  Jagst,  Vide  Sdicep* 
flia,  Almiia  IBuH,  vol.  i.  p.  630. 
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10  TU  ViiifoiU  fkmk  mtixmii  m 
Gaul  than  Septixiuuiii«  or  iwiMpdtdi 
rici  between  the  Rfaotun  Ihe  Ali^  «llil  tli» 
HMD,  pasted  to  tha  Oatrqgotb^  «a  tha  rewacd  fti 
Yices  which  the  laucr  bad  rcAdaped  thaaa  in  iWr 
with  the  Franks. 

11  Scheidiofeo,  on  tbe  Mi  teiik  of  tii«  UimrBl»  alloiit 
tbaae  leagues  fjrom  MattmbiMg  oa  tfatf  AmI*  ia  umf$M 
ed  to  have  been  the  leaidenoe  of  ttie  arteisBt  kiilps  of 
Tburi ngia.  Venantius  Fortunatiis^  tbe  Mmd  ^  queen 
RadegondOf  a  priocesa  of  Tboiingia,  ghrea  •  poaliiil 
description  of  it  in  his  Blegy  De  £icidi8  Tbumigtfe. 

18  Beliatfius  was  recalled  Urom  Italy  bj  tbo  JSosperer 
Justinian,  in  M9.  He  alVenraida  iaoaiMd  ibo  ilia- 
pleasure  of  the  Oourt  ef  ConataBliml|ile  |  but  what 
modern  writen  have  assrttad,  thai  be  waa  UiiMk  and 
r^uced  to  beg  bis  bfead.  Is  dastituta  of 
Maaoow,  GetckichU  d&r  Teuitcktn. 

13  Agathi^Lib.l.p.l7,asailt8,tball)i«GoCha 

cd  the  nation  of  the  AlemaHna  to  the  Frittk%  in  evder 
to  interest  the  latter  in  tiMir  MUse  agiAnat  tbt  GlMka. 
The  same  was  tbe  ana  with  tba»  |Mrt  of  Gai^  dtams 
between  tbe  A1ds»  the  Biiope^  and  tbe  MeditafnoeaB» 
which  pertained  to  the  OtirQgptb%  aiMl  «liidi  tbej 
ceded  to  the  Franks»  on  cendltioii  tbtl  tfcay  would  n*- 
▼er  furnish  supplies  to  tb#  Oreelub 

H  The  name  of  the  Bavariaoa  does  IW)I  occnr  ut  Ubtarf 
before  the  middle  of  tbe  sixth  cwamtyf  when  Jaman- 
des,  De  JUb,  Geiiei»t  and  VeDMitiua  Fartttnatoa^  id  bis 
poems,  speak  of  tbem  for  the  iral  tinaa.  Maanert, 
GtickUhit  Bufoariem,  p.  108,  fach^na  tba  EavamBs 
an  association  of  several  Gavman  tnbaa  %  the  HarDh, 
Rugians,  TurciUngiaas»  a«d  Sc^Tiana,  all  oritpnally 
emigrating  from  the  shores  of  the  9altie«  Th«  new 
settlements  wbicfa  they  formed  in  Upper  G«9inaBy«  ooid- 
prvhended  that  part  of  ancient  Rbetia*  ViiidsKrin»  and 
Noricun,  wbicb  lies  betwaan  the  Oannhak  Iha  haAt 
and  the  Noce  in  PaiMMoia,  and  the  Tyrol  They  were 
governed  by  kings  or  cbieftf  whoh  IrMn  iho  year  ^AS^ 
were  dependauts  on  the  Frtwkish  crown, 

16  Clovis  leli  tbe  Alemanns^  after  their  deftal,  •  cetMS- 
demble  part  of  their  lerfitones  under  heicdiiMT  ahicft, 
who  acknowledged  thn  supifiorilsr  M  the  FaMkiah 
kings.    Such  of  tba  AlanMM  an  Xhttfttefe  lUlg  ef 
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Italy  then  leothtd  into  •  part  of  Rhctia  and  Noricum, 
ccHiftinucd  dependants  on  the  kingdom  of  the  Oktrogoths^ 
till  the  decay  of  that  monarchy,  near  the  middle  of  the 
aixtti  century,  when  they  becune  subject  to  the  domi« 
niofft  of  the  Franks^ 
16  Tacitus  De  Moribus  German.,  capi  2.      It  was  the 
prerogatiTe  of  freemen  to  haye  the  honour  of  bearing 
anna.     Even  bishops  and  ecclesiastics,  when  admitted 
into  the  national  assemblies,  and  to  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  freemen,  never  failed  to  claim  this  military 
di^miy ;  and  occupied,  like  others,  their  ranks  in  the 
army.^ 

17  We  find  among  the  German  nations,  from  the  re- 
motest times*  the  distinction  into  nobUM,  fnenun^  and 
werfs  :  a  distinction  which  they  still  preserved,  in  their 
new  settlements  in  the  Roman  empire. 

18  Called  Ordeals.  Besides  the  trial  by  tingle  combatp 
there  were  others  by  hot  iron,  boiling  or  cold  water,  ihe 
cross,  &€•    Vide  Ducange  Gloss. 

19  The  Goths,  Vandals,  Suevi,  and  Alans,  were  already 
Christians,  when  they  settled  wiihin  the  bounds  of  the 
Western  Empire.    They  followed  the  doctrines   of 
Anus,  which  they  had  imbibed  in  the  East ;  and  which 
the  Suevi  of  Galicia  abandoned  for  the  orthodox  creed, 
under  their  King  Cariaric,  about  551 ;  and  the  Visi- 
goths of  Spain,  under  their  King  Kecarede^  in  589. 
The  Lombards  of  Italy  were,  at  first,  Arians,  but  be- 
came Catholics,  under  their  King  Agilulpbus,  in  608. 
The  Vandals  and  Ostrogoths,  on  the  coutrvy,  having 
persisted  in  Arianism ;  this  persevecance  may  be  num- 
bered among  the  causes  that  hastened  tlie  destruction 
of  their  monarchy,  both  in  Italy  and  Africa.     As  to 
the  Burgundians,  they  did.  not  embrace  Christianity 
till  after  their  establishment  in  Gaul.     Their  example 
was  soon  followed  by  the  Franks,  who  Ukewise  pro- 
tected the  dissemination  of  the  orthodox  faith  among 
the  German  nations,  settled  in  their  dominions  beyond 
the  Rhine     The  Christian  religion  was  introduced, 
aboot  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  Britain,  bv  some  Benedictine  monks,  whom 
Pope  Gregory  I.  had  sent  there.    Ethelbert,  King  of 
Kent,  was  the  first  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  that  em- 
braced Christianity^  by  the  persuasion,  it  is  said,  of  his 
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Queen  Bcilbft,  dat^bta*  or  CRftrilwri  I.  fling  ^  iWii. 

50  Tlie  poMCwions  of  the  OstrogMSn  in  Owif,  lyin^  be- 
tween the  Rhine,  llie  Alpti*  and  the  Meditmmren, 
wet«  ceded  to  the  Franks,  abcnit  296L 

51  Eginhard,  Vita,  CaroL  Mag,,  cap.  11.  It  mmi  then 
en  error  in  hiitof^,  to  deaigntfVe  fhete  prhices  ns  «  race 
of  kings,  who  had  ell  <lcgeiierted  inte  n  state  of  im- 
bedht^  or  idiocy.  (Of  this  ojMon  warChe  AhM  Ver. 
toe,  who  endeavours  to  fescoe  these  monatvha  from  thu 
gencrally->f«eeiTed  impotation*  Vi<fe  MeoMiir.  de  r Aca- 
demie,  vul,  ir.  T.) 

22  This  same  St  Boniface,  in  744,  induced  the  Ardibt- 
shops  iii  Franee  to  fcedte,  after  his  eianfpiev  the  p4l* 
lium  from  Pope  Zacharlaa,  nditnowledging  the  joris- 
diction  and  supremacy  of  the  Roman  See.  Thia  ac^ 
knowledgment  of  the  Romish  sopremaey,  had  alreadj 
taken  place  in  England,  in  601  and  6S7,  ^rhen  tba 
Arehbtihops  of  Cuiteibury  and  Yoilc,  received  the 
pontifical  pallium.    Vide  Bede.  Hbt  Ecdea. 

28  It  is  alleged  that  state  petfties  had  no  smaR  share  in 
Iktouring  this  aeal.  Not  only  did  the  Emperors  reckon, 
hy  abolishing  images,  tewenen  die  cxc«Mive  power  of 
the  monks  who  dmnineered  over  the  Byiantine  ecnnt ; 
bat  they  regarded  also  tlie  destruction  of  tlifs  bcretica! 
wonhip,  as  the  only  means  of  aireating  ibe  persecutions 
which  tlie  llaliometans  tiien  eicrdsed  agalnsl  tlie 
Chriatlans  in  the  Eaat,  wliom  they  tieated  m  idbbMn^ 
on  account  of  their  veneration  fbr  images. 

Si  The  name  ExnrehaU  was  tfien  given  to  the  provfnre  of 
Ravenna,  becataie  it,  aa  wcH  as  tfae*Fentapolls,  was  im- 
mediately subject  to  the  exarch  at  govemor-genetal ; 
wliile  the  other  paru  of  Chectan  Italy  wars  governed  by 
delegates,  who  ruled  In  die  name  and  antlMrity  of  the 
exaich. 

SO  It  was  during  his  scgouns  at  Oders!  that  Fbpe  Ste- 
phen II,  gave  the  decisions  diat  we  And  in  Sirmondi, 
Camea.  OttU.  vol.  1 1.  16.  Anaatadus,  (in  lluratori, 
Vol.  III.  p.  16S  186)  mentions  Chiersi-as  dtfe  pisce  oi 
diis  donation,  which  be  also  saya  was  signed  by  F^pin 
and  his  two  sons.  This  proapectife  grant  b  even  au 
tested  by  the  letter  which  Stephen  II.  adAneasedto  Pe- 
pin and  hia  sons,  immediately  on  Ms  reCnrt  t0  Romc^ex- 
horting  them  to  fuliH  diefr  engagements  wiihooc  delay 

9  The  Pbpe,  inhis  letMrtto  Fepio,  ealla diis  ' 
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fl««lfiailllaliaB9#tlMlUN»fabdOMilllM;  Ml 
flion  of  the  Bomiih  territory,  ftc    Cennit  VoL  I.  p. 
€ka^  181  Beadii  t&e  d^  And  daichy  of  Reme^  Aius^ 
tasiiu  mentions  T4tioiit  ronatr  gntaitt  of  teniioriesto 
the  Romith  Chtntfa.    Tbe  leine  enthor  inlbrmM  um, 
tbftt  tbe  original  of  Pe|ilfi's  donation  eakted  in  Us  time 
in  tli€  orcidveB  of  tlM  Ronlib  See.  and  he  haa  veeoid- 
•d  the  plaeee  gifted  to  the  drareb. 
17  XNffarmt  inter{ii«tatioaa  bate  been  given  to  the  ^ord 
6araoioi,  which  tlie  Oteeks,  and  aner  them  the  La- 
tine,  have  appHed  to  the  Araba.    Some  exphdn  if  by 
rtbhen  or  dtvandf,  and  others  by  CMeiilai!*,  or  nad vee 
a#dto  £asi.  Odifl.  BibL  Arab.  HIM.  Vol  II.  p.  1^ 
Some  pretend  CO  deifre  dde  appettaiion  from  the  Ara- 
bia wonl  SMrHgi  c«r  ki  plural  Satrogini  which  mean^ 
men  on  honebecky  or  oavalien. 
28  We  may  judge  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Arabs  at  this  timeb 
from  a  passage  of  Rasis»  an  Arsbic  author,  in  Casiri« 
(BibL  Arab.  Hist  VoU  ILp.dS2.)  Mosa^ianfitof 
jealousy,  had  cssnted  Tareb  to  bebasdtiadoed  at  Toledo, 
and  yet  continued  to  employ  him  as  gencrat    IjThe  Ca- 
Bpb»  toavenge  Tafocy  eaaacd  Mnaa  tobe  hiisiniiiUMiil  In 
tns  tum^  when  ^  eame  to  DamaaeHS  to  lay  at  hit  royal 
Ihet  the  spoils  of  sdl  Spain.  Hk  son,  wham  he  had  lell 
goverapr  of  tesin,  w«  hlHtd  l^  oider  of  the  GahiOi. 
loch  was  the  site  of  the  Arable  cooqneiors  of  Spsin. 
to  Tlie  Abaasidw  took  their  name  from  AMia«i  the  pa- 
teivai  miole  of  Mahomet,  of  whom  they  were  descend- 
ed.   TheOmmiadee  trsie  dt^cended  iWimQmmiah^  a 
more  distant  lelaUoa  of  die  prophet* 
90  Don  Felago»  the  king  whom  tbe  Spaniarde  regard  as 
the  Ihondsr  of  Aia  new  ocate,  Is  •  pcwonage  not  lem 
eqnrrocal  thnn  Ite  fllavamond  of  the  Fmnk&  Iddo- 
nie  Pagens8%  •  8panf4i  author  of  that  time,  pubfiahed 
by  Sandoval  in  bis  colleetlon  in  ISSi,  knew  nothin^^ 
Of  Mm.     He  emol^  on  tbe  eontnry,  the  exploits  of 
Theodemhv  whom  the  Viflgotha,  aeooiding  to  the  Ara- 
ble avthors  onofed  by  Gasin,  liad  chosen  es  their  kinff 
tiimr  tbe  onfortnoate  dsath  of  Boderfe.    Hie  Chron£ 
dv  of  Alpbonso  III.,  ami  that  of  Albayda,  which  are 
commonly  cited  in  liMoor  of  Don  Peklge^  ere  both  es 
kie  ai  tho  begtnokig  of  the  tunrti  ecAtufy/  and  rtlate 
tbiamk  ^  ^MmallSMiL^  llll*  AvsaaOidtfd  -ftttM^rhir  of  tl>m 
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.  kingdom  of  LMtn,  tliAtJt  k  iiiniiiwniU  to  gv^  cndit 

to  them. 

31  Th»<iynMt7>aft<rtbe3rctf  827,  effected  the  conqnesc 

of  the  greater  pert  of  Sidl  j  frma  Ibe  Greeks  :  but 
Uiey  were  deprived  of  h,  ia  940,  Ur  the  Fabaartes 
who  were  succeeded  in  the  foHowtoft  ccotur?  tw  tfae 
Zeirides  in  Africa.     (Vide  Period  IV.  under  Sp^o.) 

32  The  celebrated  .Gerbert,  bom  in  Aowrgne.  and  miser' 
wards  Pope  Silvester  1I.«  was  among  tiie  first  tbai  re- 
paired to  Spain,  about  the  middle  of  tJbe  tenth  ceatorr, 
to  stodv  mathematics  under  the  Aiaba.  Nnmbss  af- 
tervrards  imitatai  his  example. 

38  There  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  tim  Esconsi  is 
Spain,  1851  Arabic  MS&  which  escaped  the  coaiis- 
gration  of  1671,  and  which  have  been  amply  descnbed 
by  Casiri  in  his  BibL  Arahw  Hisp. 


KOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IIL^Pauon  U. 


1  The  immense  intrenchmenta  or  IbttificotMim  of  the 
Avars,  calliad  JUktngos  by  the  FiaoM,  w«re  destioved 
by  Charlemagne,  to  the  number  of  nines*  A  part  of 
Pannonia  and  the  territory  of  the  Avars  be  left  m  pos- 
session of  the  native  chiefs,  and  the  SInvion  priaors 
who  aoknowleged  thenvwlvea  hb  vaaaala  oad  tribota- 
rtes.  The  Slavi,  the  Moravian^  and  Ba%BriaBa»aeeai 
to  have,  then  sealed  on  a  part  of  the  tarrifeonee  of  the 
Avars  lying  beyond  the  Danube  and  the  Tbcysa.  ii 
was  on  account  of  thia  war,  that  Charlemagne  0*i- 
blished  the  Eastern  March  (Austria)  agahiat  the  Aws 
and  that  he  conceived  also  the  profecC  of  joinuig  <be 
Danube  and  the  Ehine,  by  a  camd  dimwa  from  the 
river  Altmiihl  to  Rednits. 

2  Charles  took  the  oath  in  the  Tenloaic  langnagr,  Loois 
in  the  Romance  language ;  the  fonna  of  which  have  bcva 
prrserved  by  the  Abb6  Nithard,  a  oomsn  of  these  pnB> 
ces.  We  may  observe^  that  this  is  the  moat  aacieet 
monument  of  the  Romance  language ;  oot  of  which 
has  sprung  the  modem:  French. 

3  This  treaty,  which  has  bean  pnaamd  by  the  author 
of  the  Annals  of  St  Bertiii.  mcAtiopa  all  the 


VOVJHb  itB 

MidpiiiM^pil  |4ifM  MrfgMid  lik  tilh  4f  flMliielfaini 


^  A*  M  cSMi^U  of  thio,  it  M  Mid  tlull  o  noblndn  of 
fikiobia*  Domied  £tichon»  brother  to  the  Emprets  Ju- 
^tfa»  qttorfelled  vrith  his  oWn  mntt  olid  nfci^d  to  loi 
hnpj  hiioaiin,  in  hi>  etthnolion,  ho  hod  dAoied  him- 
o^byioeliniig  oi  i«ft|  from  liouh  lie  Gootli^  o 
oofloiii  Bumbor  of  bis  owb  Umdft,  st«itod  in  Upper 
BoToriii. 
^  The  Doaot  end  liie  flwedei  dbpnto  with  codt  6iiflfe> 
the  bOBOiur  of  thoM  pretended  beroeiy  who  riglwlked 
tbointeliros  in  the  NdtmoB  pincMnr  It  hi  witliHit 
4onbt,  theft  oil  tho  trlhei  of  oAdent  Sc*odi]i«fi%  in 
their  toray  took  port  in  theM  eKpeditiom*  Aeeoiding 
totbe  Monk  of  St  Ooll,  lliint  Mil  till  rfMMtheondof 
the  wer  of  Cfaoriomogno  fvkh  the  A  vtr%  i  «  TIKI,  thot 
thoNoruMMMbtgen  to  infen  Ae  oeeMeof  ibe  Frokicidi 
ompire.  In  orav  to  gtop  thmr  in«aribn%  Ohorles 
coottmcted  o  ieet»  end  tiitioood  in  the  faortiouieiuid 
mouths  of  rivers  ttOOps  end  guard^sbipe}— ^pietotitiooe 
which  ware  n«|^aeled  bf  hit  sncoessom  t 

#  The  hoeutiAil  pMbees  wfaidi  Charlofl  hod  oontinscted 
ait  Nimeguen  end  AimJa-Ghapello,  wore  tmrlk\  to  tho 
gimind  by  the  Vormans  In  OSl-SL    At  the  setne  fkxu^ 
tbef  plondered  laegOt  If  aestricbt^  Tomgroi^  Cologne^ 
Bonn.  SEolpidi*  Nujs  and  TrsveSi 
7  Meabor,  a  monk  of  Kiovio,  end  the  irst  oonaliti  of 
lio«i%  abovt  the  end  of  the  eleventh  oentary,  says 
the  BusBians,  whom  be  calls  also  Pfafsgnei^  came  from 
fluMidtBaviat  or  the  conniry  of  the  Nonmuia.    He  as- 
owns  tts,  thot  it  wm  ftom  them  that  the  slate  of  Novo* 
gorad  took  the  naiso  of  Russku    The  tothor  of  the 
onnak  of  St  Bertni«  ^e  Afet  tbst  mentions  the  Rus. 
sians  (fiAot),  a.  n.  839,  aisians  Sweden  m  their  ori- 
ginal country.    Luitpmnd  abo,  bkbop  of  Cremona,  in 
the  Cottit  of  CaooetantinOplo  bf  Otho  tht  erett,  at- 
tseisv  hs  his  bistoef ,  that  the  Omeks  gave  the  name  of 
JlaasaofM  to  the  people,  who  in  the  West  were  ealled 
Normans,     The  Finns,  Laphmderf  and  Estonians,  at 
this  daj,  call  tho  Swedes,  Mo9ti^  AiieMl*  or  BtotilanB. 
It  is  likely  that  from  them,  being  netrOst  ndgbbours 
of  the  Swedooy  this  nemo  pfaiid  to  tbeSbfoniao  fitbes. 
Heaao  It  would  aomt,  that  It  it  ki  •#tdtn  IhM  we 
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.  must  look  for  RiwU,  prior  to  tbetiniKaf  Boric; 
in  the  mido  way,  m  ancioiit  FVanee  ts  to  be  fmai  n 
Westphalia  and  Henc,  bete*  the  di^  of  Oa^Mo, 
aod  the  founding  of  the  new  mooaitlij  of  the  Fiuks 

.    in  OauL 

8  The  Oikney  Isles,  the  Hebrides,  «R  Sbednid^  ad  tbe 

Isle  of  Man,  pssted,  in  eoune  of  time,  from  the  demi- 
nioD  of  the  Norwegians  to  that  of  the  Scottidi  bae^ 
while  the  Faroe  Isles  remained  oooatsntlT  aaaocs  » 
die  kingdom  of  Norway. 

9  Ohuis  ft,  King  of  Norway,  had  leadcnd  tbe  fns 
kttden  uilnitnries,  but  they  soon  lenewtd  theirii^ 
pcttdence  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Hsco  1>.r«! 
Mmius  VII»  in  1261  and  1864«,  ^»tA  fttey  aAss^ 
to  the  dominion  of-  Norway,  when  the  rrpobins 
goremmcnt  of  the  island  was  suppressed.  lc«4iQ>i. 
when  a  republic,  furnished  the  lim  annalists  </  tte 
North.  The  most  disthf^piished  of  these  is  S»e«t< 
Stoaunoir,  who  wrote  a  histofy  of  the  Kings  of  Sm- 
way  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cescun. 
This  celebrsted  man  died  in  IMl. 

10  The  Chasars,  a  Turkish  tiibe»  ruled,  at  the  tiv  *< 
now  speak.  Offer  the  notthsin  part  of  the  CHms;  » 
alsa  the  Tast  regions  lying  to  the  notth  of  the  Mtx-^ 
and  Caspian  Som.  llie  Onoguia  cr  Ugvis,  mpf^^ 
to  be  the  same  as  Hungaiiansy  wcsw  solgcct  tv  tb^^ 
These  Chssars  baring  ambtaccd  CbtistisMiy »  ^ 
ninth  eentury,  adopted  a  sort  of  syncreiisa,  «^  x^ 
mittad  all  sorts  indilftremly.  Heace  the  at^  ^ 
Ckazart  or  Ketwera  has  been  giipea,  by  the  Gerw«"  ^ 
▼ines,  to  every  species  of  heretics.  Their  pv^  ^ 
nished  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleveiith  o**^ 

11  The  FatnmaeUe*  or  KtmgHmmsy  alsoa  TadoA  vA 

wandering  tribe^  originally  inhabited  the  b^dnsot  y\* 

Jaik  and  the  Volga,  between  these  two  rirrta   i^- 

polled  from  these  countries  bytbe  UaesorC«a>"S 

who  eomhined  with  the  Chaaara  against  thtrn,  tkfl^>^ 

tadced  the  Hungarians,  whomth^atriptof  iharp^ 

sessions,  lying  between  the  Tanaia,  the  DaigiwrssH  the 

I>nlesteiv  (a.  n.  86i). 

12  The  Morariaas  were  the  drst  of  the  Sbrias  ttftHti>«t 

^ttbiaccd  ChristiaBity.      The  Greek  fimpeior  >1>- 

«kael,  at  their  own  requvt,  aenittan,anMl,CTnl 

aod  Methodius,  two  lenraed  Giveka  of  Thmsht'^* 
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wlM  taivwted  th«  8U?0Qlan  alpWMI,  sad  thmilfttcd 

into  thm  language  thb  ncred  books,  wbicfa  the  Rot- 

mansstUluM. 

13  The    Patainaches  poeseiaed  all  Uie  oouotries  atoated 

between  the  Aluta,  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dones,  wbichy 

,   near   its  source^  teparated  them  fWMn  the  Chaian. 

They   gradually  diaappeared  from  histoiy  about  the 

cod  of  the  eleventh  oentttry»  when  they  were  dkpot- 

aeased  or  eubdued  by  the  CumaQn 

14  Hiatofians  have  commonly  ascribed  to  this  prince  the 
diTiaion  of  Bngland  into  counties,  hundreds  and  tithes, 
•■  also  the  institution  of  juries. 

15  Fiom  the  occupation  of  Greenland  and  Finland  by  the 
Normans*  we  may  infer  that  North  America  was  known 
to  them  several  eentuciea  before  it  was  discovered  bj 
the  English. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IV^Pxmioo  IIL 

I  The  Hungarians  having  made  a  new  invasioD  under 
Otbo'  the  Gfcat^  advanced  as  ftir  as  Augsbuig,  to 

*  ^hicfa  they  laid  siege  ;  but  Otho,  in  a  battle  which 
he  fought  with  them  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city  (956), 
voQted  them  with  such  alaugfater  that  they  never  dar- 
ed  to  letanu 

9  On  this  oath,  which  was  taken  in  903,  the  Emperors  of 
Oennaay  founded  the  title  by  which  they  claimed,  the 
right  to  confirm,  or  to  nominate  and  depose  the  Popes. 
Lawyers  generally  allege  the  fSunous  decree*  of  Leo 
VIII.,  published  964^  as  establishing  the  nghts  of  the 
Bmperors  over  Rome  and  the  Popes.  But  the  authen* 
ticity  of  this  decree  has  been  attacked  by  the  ablest  cri- 
tics, and  delimded  by  otiierk  It  would  appeer  that 
there  is  no  necessity  fbr  this  to  justify  these  rights. 
OiIkh  after  having  conqueied  Italy  and  received  the 
submission  of  the  Romans  and  the  Pope»  could  easily 
claim  iar  himself  and  his  suceesMirs  the  same  rights  of 
superiority  which  the  Greek  and  Frank  emperors  had 
enjoyed  before  him. 
S  He  was  duke  of  Lower  Lorrain,  and  had  obtained 
that  dukedom  from  Otho  I L  in  977.     He  transonitted 


JofingiMi  Htif,  iii  <«•<  ia  Um. 
4  TIm  principditict  of  BaMiento,  Sal«M  Mid  ONobb, 


Ocrouui  ttoMram    Tbm  duktd«aM  of  Nfeplet,  Oaecm* 
and  iMfft4 


Aimdfi,  and  otrtof  Apttlfe  fd»  rulabiia, 
pHUbntoa  the  iMlcni  Eipr««n«  wMk tfa«  AmIm» 
IBiiiii  of  tito  gMAtcr  ^Mt  of  ttdlf,  yttMBMBd  ttbo 
Bwi  and  Taranto  hi  Apalia. 
M  SVonthlatiaatybdtfflvtdiha  right  of  ▼aMalagowlkiah 
the  Popaa  Imwo  anraiMd  till  tha  ffsiMl  liiaa,  of«r  tfaa 
kingdom  of  Naples. 

6  Tla  int  i&firioa  of  iha  Hawiiiai  III  8Mly 
lOea    FManMH  tbo  ^laU  M  tmdar  tMr 
lOTttaadm  1000, ihif  aantoafod  the  wM 

7  Tba  first  seeds  of  Chrisdanity  wcra  plinfesd  in  Don- 
taaA  and  Sweden  liy  St  Ansgar,  whom  Loiustlia  Oo^ 
tla  created,  in  834^  fint  archbisliop  of  Ha^bng,  and 
matropoliun  of  all  the  North.  But  the  piu|^n.sB  of 
Cbristianllp  was  aat^aaMly  skiw  fa  those  eeml-bar. 
harous  countries.     The  fint  •«t*^i«*  of  the  North  was 

thahyinniiisofthalltha«i««Hnr«  ThavMstaiidiicBt 
histotian  of  SmuwHt^  wp»a  mojt  ^Mwisd  fiwaad  Aaga^ 
son  who  4igfrtad»ahou<ilg7,aiia>fidgpiaai»ff  the 
histotyofiheliangdom.  Ha  was  Mowed  hj  6ai*  tba 
Grammarian,  whose  history  of  Demnaffc*  wiitliiK  in 
beautifiri  l4ati|i,  is  Aitti^r  Mlas  in  the  t8«wa|*Mdipg 
tba  twalfUi  oentnry,  J^I«n«i^  had  lipr  lis  fin*  aiMialist 
a  monk  named  Xhea4oria,  wha  wrote  iribout  11601  As 
to  Swf4afi  it  bai  po  national  historisa  ameriar  to  the 


dreaicCri  la  Faria,  thaftiai  synjiaMs  wHiorgf  which 


lived  hnha  thua  af  Iting  lii^Hia  faack.  aboil  the 
middle  of  the  IM  eantmr* 
6  01aussent.in99e  and  lOQQ^  niamiaim  into  laabnd, 
who  suceeadad  in  making  Iha  whalaaoiintiy  adopt  Ghria> 
tiaoity.  An  Mapdi«  fagititc^  Hamad  Mrie  la  Hooz, 
discorered  OreaalamL  and  fiMmedtha  fintsaitlamenti 
there,  about  the  year  968.  His  aan^  X^eif,  «ala*eed 
Christianity  dirnqg  his  aqj^m  in  Norway.  Widi  the 
aid  of  some  ecclesiastics  whom  Kii|g<Hattagaf«  him,  he 
returned  in  1000  to  GiMfOandi  aiidlbeiv  caatewlid  hb 
Ihther  and  his  IhUbw  cpwinrMn.    Tk$  hMwli<ii  of 
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e  first  Norwegian  colonies  of  Oreenlancl,  wat  lost 
»out  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
uthern  and  western  districts  of  it  were  a<^ain  disco- 
>red  about  1570;  bat  it  was  tiot  till  1721  chat  tha 
»aneA  formed  new  settlements  there. 
Ue  Polabes  inhabited  the  duchy  of  Lauonburg,  the 
rincipality  of  Ratzenburg,  and  the  province  of  Schwe- 
n.  The  Wagrians  were  settled  beyond  the  Bille  in 
V'a^ria,  in  the  principality  of  Eutin,  and  <a  part  of 
folstein- 

lenry  Duke  of  Saxony,  Conrad  Duke  of  Zahringen* 
t.nd  Albert,  Margrave  of  the  North,  headed  an  army  of 
hese  crusaders  against  the  Slavi  in  1147. ' 
The  right  of  hermUtary  succession  in  the  eldest  son  of 
.'very  ducal  family,  was  not  introduced  into  Bohemia 
till    1055.     This  was  the  ancient  usage  in  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Hungary. 
No  writer  of  this  nation  is  known  anterior  to  the  thir- 
teenth century.     The  most  ancient  is  Vincent  Kadhi* 
iH'ck,  Bisliop  of  Cracow,  who  died  in  1223.  •  He  wrote 
Historia  PtUona^  first  pablished  in  1612. 
Thi«  etwon,  singularly  revered  in  Hungary,  contains 
Greek  ornaments  and  insctiptions,  which  give  us  to 
understand  that  it  was  manufiEietured  at  Constant!, 
nople.    There  is  a  probability  that  it  was  furnished  by 
the  Empress  Tbeophania,  mother  of  Otho   III.,  to 
Pope  Sylvester  11.    Vbom  she  h«d  lately  raised  to  the 
pontjficate. 
'  The  Greeks  upbraided  the  Lathiv#ith  fasting  on  Sa- 
turdays—permission to  eat  cheese,  butter,  and  milk, 
during  the  first  week  of  Lent— the  celibacy  of  their 
prie«t9--the  repetition  of  the  unction  of  baptism  in 
confirmation^-the  corrupting  of  the   Concession  of 
Faith,— the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  Euchailst — 
permission  to  eat  the  blood  of  animals  strangled— and 
the  pn^bition  against  the  priests  wearing  their  beards. 
i5  The  diArence  of  nnk  and  preeminence  of  these  two 
patritrcbs,  became  one  of  the  principal  'suljects  of 
dispottf  between  the  two  churches.    There  wa^  a  warm 
debate  ss  to  the  title  of  Ecununieol  Patriarch:,  or  uni-* 
vertdhUhopi  whieh  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
had  assumed  since  the  time  of  the  patriarch  John  II. 
in  A1&   Tbe  il«imiD  pontiffi^  jPe^situ  11.  and  Ore- 
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gOTf  I.,  haugbtily  condemned  thai  titie  a»  ptffi^  ^r 
eztniTagant  They  even  went  to  Car  as  to  inttf^, 
communion  with  the  patrianrhs  of  Constaoitir^f^ '< 
and  Gregory  !.»  wishing  to  gire  these  piatrJAicb?  ^ 
example  of  Christian  humility,  in  oppu«itioa  to  t  ^^ 
lafty  title  of  Universal  Bishop,  adopted  that  of  ic^^ 
of  the  servants  of  God. 

16  The  Bulgarians,  newly  converted  to  CbrhtuuHy  ^"^ 
Greek  and  Latin  missionaries,  bad  priests  and  i^'^* 
of  both  churches  ;  and  each  ponti IT  claimed  the  ^' 
Jurisdiction  over  that  province.  Thi:*  mSAir  bmwic^  ^ 
referred  by  the  Bulgiriana  tbea]selv»  to  the  ^^ui:^?^^' 
of  the  Greek  Emperor,  be  decided  in  hk,voBi  <s^* 
See  of  Constantinople.  In  consequence  of  chi«  Jes- 
non,  the  Latin  bishops  and  priests  were  expelled  v^ 
Bulgaria^  and  replaced  by  the  Greeks  in  870. 

17  This  terrible  fire»  reckoned  among  their  stale  srcr^ 
was  exploded  from  tubes  of  copper,  or  thrown  « ^ 
cross-bows  and  machines  (or  the  purposcL  Fir«<^;' 
were  likewise  filled  with  them,  which  they  desps^^^^ 
among  the  enemies  ships  to  bum  them.  These  cc^'i 
not  be  extinguished  by  water,  or  any  other  waj  xue. 
by  the  help  of  vinegar  or  sand. 

19  The  name  of  Tartar,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  i»  crr*- 
monly  taken,  appears  to  be  of  Chinese  origin.     Tr.t. 
Chinese  pronounce  it  2%a-lAa  i  and  designaie,  br  u::« 
name,  all  the  nanoos  that  dwcU  to  the  north  oif  cm: 
great  wall. 
19  The  first  that  employed  this  military  guard  wss  tiv 
Caliph  Montassemi  who  succeeded  to  the  caliphtf  >' 
833  or  218  of  the  Hegira. 
80  Sultan  or  Solthanf  is  a  cwnmon  dune  in  the  Clai<i?aa 
and  Ar^c  languages,  to  designate  a  sovcreigai  nuer 
khig,  or  ntoster. 
21  Syria    was    conquered    by  the   Seljukides,    becv^^ 
1074  and  1085.     They  were  masters  of  Falestiae  »;.^i 
1075,  which  they  had  conquered  firom  the  Fatiiutc 
caliphs  of  Egypt. 
28  The  most  powerful  o£  these  Emirs  dared  not  wssamt 
the  title  of  Sultao,  but  were  content  with  thst  at  Jt-' 
bekf  which  signifies,  In  the  Tufkisb  laay^uagc^  Fefi  -* 
of  the  prince. 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  V Pmioq  IV. 

1  He  WAS  the  first  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  tbat  assumed 
the  title  of  Pope,  (Papa),  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
bishops  and  prelates  who  had  formerly  made  use  of 
that  denomination, 

2  Pope  Urban  II.,  one  of  the  immediate  successors  of 
Gregory  VII.,  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  to  all  se- 
cular princes,  that  they  should  make  slaves  of  such  of 
the  priests'  wives  as  lived  with  their  husbands  after 
they  had  received  holy  orders.  In  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  not  introduced 
till  near  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 

3  Pope  Nicholas  I.  and  Adrian  II.  in  the  9th  century, 
and  John  IV.  and  Gregory  V.  about  the  end  of  the 
10th,  appealed  to  the  False  Decretals  in  their  disputes 
with  the  Kings  of  France,  on  the  subject  of  supremacy 
and  legislative  power  over  the  whole  church. 

4  This  House  which  succeeded  the  Salic  dynasty,  occu- 
pied the  throne  of  the  Empire,  from  the  1 138  to  1254. 

6  Gregory  VII.  in  1090,  confirmed  the  election  of  the 
Anti-Emperor  Rodolph.  Innocent  III.,  claimed  tlje 
right  to  arbitrate  in  the  disputes  between  Philip  of 
Swabia  and  Otho  of  Brunswick  ni96),  on  the  subject 
of  their  election.  The  contestea  election  of  Richard 
de  Cornwall  and  Alphonso  of  Castille  to  the  throne 
of  Spain,  was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pope. 

6  The  Popes  derived  their  claims  to  these  estates,  from  a 
donation  of  them,  which  the  Countess  had  made  in 
1077,  to  Pope  Gregory  VII ;  and  which  she  renewed 
in  1102toPascallI. 

7  The  Order  of  St  Anthony  was  founded  about  1095 ; 
and*  that  of  Chartreux  was  founded  in  1060--86  by 
Bruno  of  Cologne ;  and  that  of  Onindmont,  by  Ste- 
phen de  Thiers,  a  native  of  Auvergne. 

8  The  Arabs  took  possession  of  Palestine  under  the  Ca- 
'  liph  Omar  a.  n.  657.     It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Fa- 

timite  Caliphs  of  Egypt,  a.  n.  968. 

^10  There  is  an  amusing  description  of  the  crusaders  in 
the  Chronicle  of  Conradus  Urspergensis,  and  the  sen- 
sation which  their  first  appearance  made  in  Germany. 

1 1  One  of  these  first  divisions  was  conducted  by  Peter  the 
Hermit  in  person.  A  contemporary  author  gives  the 
following  description  of  that  ghostly  General.  **  His  ap- 
pearance was  rude  in  the  extreme-i  of  a  short  stature, 
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butof*iii08tferfidMAL  Hrrftrr  ttm  nwpr ''^  ^^ 
bare,  and  his  dvess  of  the  memnesi  and  mot  it^iu^ 
sort.  On  hU  journey,  and  wherever  be  w«xit,  k  bV<t 
neither  horse,  mare,  nor  mule ;  but  only  a  ^^-^ 
drawn  by  asses.  **  Peter  intrusted  a  part  of  his  s^^ 
to  a  French  gentlemen  named  Walur  the  Fflf^i^ 
«ho  marched  before  him.  A  numerous  body  co» 
manded  by  a  German  priest  foUovred  hiwtu  Neori';  uk 
whole  of  tbem  perilled  to  the  amount  oi  2O0,iCi*  '^^ 
18  The  Republic  of  Venice  having  refused,  in  &p4tf  (^f  "^ 
thundering  bulls  launched  against  thensp  to  sa'^''^ 
up  the  city  of  Ferrara,  Pope  Clement  IV.  p-ii-^ 
ft  crusade  a^nst  them  1309^  and  thus  oompeii^'^ 
to  sue  for  peace. 

13  There  were  properly  no  aimorial  bearings  b^x?^ 
12th  century.  We  do  not  meet  with  the  jTievn-i^-* 
on  the  crown  or  the  robe  of  the  French  K'"r^  m^ 
the  time  of  Louis  VIZ.,  a.  n.  116k 

14  The  Crusades  were  the  means  of  spreftdix^  le^osi  ^ 
Europe,  as  also  the  plague*  which  in  13^7  aoi  ^ 
following  yean  made  dreadful  havoc  From  ItMi}  >'> 
spread  over  all  Europe^  and  occasioned  a  vioieot  ptf- 
secution  against  the  Jews. 

15  For  these,  see  the  accounts  of  Spaiiit  ItUy,  Portccsl 

16  Tliis  is  the  common  opinion  as  to  the  origta  m  ik 
Hanseatic  Lesgue^,  although  Saitorius  disputes  it.  T^i 
word  Hanse,  in  Low  German,  means  any  a&aotiatia: 
or  corporation.  We  find  this  w<Hti  used,  for  ^  lartt 
time,  in  a  letter  which  Edward  II.  of  Engtssd  wrv:;.' 
in  1315,  to  the  King  of  F^nuice,  in  fisTour  of  the  Ctr- 
manic  merchants 

17  The  Parliament  of  1342  is  generally  cited  m  ikiia 
in  which  we  find  the  division  into  two  Houses. 

18  Hence  the  names  of  Ffahlburger  and  Vsabmrgert  v  c. 
burge!«  within  the  precincts,  and  without  the  citr. 

19  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Roman  Lav, 
and  especially  the  Tbeodo&ian  Code,  still  remained  io 
Italy  to  a  certain  extent,  even  in  the  mi<Lt  of  the 

darkne&sthat  covered  Europe  prior  to  the  l&h  centun. 
SO  In  the  Truce  t/  Gad,  challenges  or  ^lels  were  pro- 
hrinted  on  Thursdays  Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  iws 
days,  under  psin  of  excommunication.  Tbey  were  ^iio 
forhtdden  between  Septuagessima  Sunday  and  £asur 
M'etk,  azid  between  Advent  Sunday  and  Epiphaaj. 
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lusolinus,  a  ftmous  lawyer,  under  Frederick  1.  it 
enerally  regarded  as  the  first  that  digested  the  Two 
^ooks  of  Fiefs  at  the  end  of  the  Corpus  Juris. 
^veral  other  universitiea  were  founded  in  the  follow- 
ng  century  ; — Such  as  that  of  Prague  in  I34i7,  Vi- 
AVTiA  in  1365.  Heidelberg  in  1&6.  Cologne  in 
[  389.      Erfurt  in  1389,  &c. 

riiis  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  originally  con- 
c\wded  between  the  cities  of  IMayence,  Cologne, Worms, 
Spire,  Strasburg,  Berlin,  for  the  protection  of  their 
commerce  on  the  Rhine. 

These  grand  officers  were  seven  iu  number,  although 
farnierly  other  princes  were  admitted  to  these  elections. 
There  appears  some  reason  to  doubt  this  statement  of 
Dandolo,  the  historian  of  Venice. 
Afler  the  dowofal  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  5th 
century,  Corsica  was  conquered  in  turn  by  the  Van- 
dals,   Greeks,  Franks  and  Arabs.     Tlie  latter  settled 
there  in  the  9th  century,  and  were  expelled  in  the  1 1th. 
Sardinia  experienced   nearly  the  same  revolution  as 
Corsica.      It  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
Vandals,  Greeks,  Aral>s,  Genoese,  and  Pisans.     Pope 
Boniface  VI II.  vested  the  King  of  Arragon  in  Sar- 
dinia in  1297,  as  his  vassal  and  tributary,  who  expelled 
the  Pisans  in  1334—26. 
7  The  famous  Castilian  hero  Don  Rodrigo   Diaz  de 
Vivar,  somamed  the  Ctd,  had  already  seized  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia,  about  the  end  of  the  1 1th  century ;  but 
the  Arabs  took  possession  <^  it  after  bis  death  in  1099* 
^  De  Guignes  fixes  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Almo- 

hades  in  the  year  1296. 
29  After  the  defeat  of  the  Mahometans,  Alfonso  having 
assembled  the  bishops,  declared  on  bis  oath  that  Jesus 
Christ  appeared  to  him  on  the  evening  before  the  bat- 
tle, promised  him  certain  victory,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  proclaimed  King  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  to  take  for 
his  anns  the  five  wounds  inflicted  on  his  body,  and  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  for  which  he  was  sold  to  the  Jews. 
^  The  first  six  of  tliese  were  the  ancient  lay  peers  of  the 
Crown.    They  were  established  in  the  reigns  of  Louis 
VIII.  and  IX.,  as  well  as  six  ecclesiastical  peers, 
^i  The  States  of  Germany,  in  order  to  preserve  the  feu- 
^  system y  passed  a  law,  which  forbade  ^e  princes 

2x9 
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to  leave  the  grand  fiefs  of  tbe  Empivt  vkmI  ant 
than  a  year. 

33  By  the  definitive  peace  concloded  at  Fvis  ia  Ii5d, 
between  Louis  IX.  and  Henry  1 11^  Konnaad?,  L«- 
raine,  Maine,  Anion,  and  Poiiou,  werec«;ded  toft«Bc«, 
irho  then  surrendered  to  England  Linaousin,  Fert^ri, 
Queri-y,  &c.,  on  conditiou  of  doing  fealty  aod  .wjea^c 
to  the  Kings  of  France,  and  to  be  he  id  nndcr  tbe  ctie 
of  Duke  of  Aquituine  and  Peer  of  France. 

33  The  first  origin  of  the  Inquisition  may  be  dated  (rcfs 
a  commission  of  Inquisitors  in  1212,  which  I^*-*- 
cent  III.  established  at  Toulouse  against  tfaf  A  >- 
genses.  Gregory  IX.  intrusted  tba  Inqui^tkiaie't:' 
Dominieans  who  erected  it  into  an  ordinarr  uHtrr^' 
before  which  they  cited  not  cmly  tfaose  suspecti^  (^ 
heresy,  but  all  who  were  accuaed  of  aorecry,  supc. 
witchcraft,  Judaism,  &c. 

3i  Dominico,  sub-prior  of  tbe  cbardi  of  Osma  ia  Sfcs- 
conjointly  with  IMego  d'Azebea,  bisbop  of  duadtar:^ 
undertook,  in  1206,  the  missaon  against  the  bcnoo 
in  Languedoc.  Innocent  VIII,  in  1206^  e*tablisiiifa  s 
perpetual  commission  of  preachera  for  that  cvi^^* 
of  which  Dominico  waa  declared  chieC  Hence  ^ 
origin  of  the  order  of  Pkvachtng  Friars 

35  The  Irish  were  conTeited  to  Cfaristianity  ia  the  J^ 
century.  St  Patrick  wosthetr  fint  apoortle;  he  foL^ 
cd  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh  in  478L  The»&F^^ 
macy  of  the  Pope  not  acknowledged  in  that  tslaad  tiJ 
the  Council  of  Drogheda  1 158,  when  thePope'spaiii^si' 
and  the  celibacy  of  tbe  pricsta,  were  introdwcedL 

36  In  Denmark,  the  throne  waa  eledrre  in  the  Teie"'% 
fkmily.     It  was  equally  so  in  Norway,  what,  ^  * 
strange  custom,  natural   sons  werte  admitlH  *  ^^ 
Crown,  and  allowed  the  privilege  of  attestia^  tbtir 
descent  from  the  royal  line  by  the  ordeal  of  fireb 

37  The  power  of  the  cleigy  in  the  Noitli  waa  eoDs><^- 
ably  increased  by  the  introductioa  of  Ifetrapoiiunv 
The  archbishopric  of  Lunden  waa  erected  ia  U<^-« 
and  that  of  Upsal  in  1163L 

38  The  introduction  of  tithes  met  with  great  eppan^^^^ 
in  all  the  North ;  nor  were  they  generally  tecccved  ui 
near  tbe  end  of  the  I3di  century,  Canute  IV.  •»» 
put  to  death  in  Denmark,  princtpoUj  far  {wriag  ^' 
tempted  to  introduce  titbcs. 
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Except  Sigurd  I.,  King  of  Norway,  who  undertook  a 

crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1107,  at  the  head  of  aa 

army  of  10,000  men,  and  a  fleet  of  60  sail. 

>   Tacitus,  and  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  before 

the  10th  century,  seem  lo  have  included  the  Prussians, 

and  the  people  inhabiting  the  coasts  of  tile  Baltic  east- 

Tirard  of  the  Vistula,  under  the  name  of  Esthonians. 

1  It  is  alleged  this  city  took  its  name  from  Ottokar  II., 
King  of  Bohemia,  who  headed  an  army  of  Crusaders, 
and  encouraged  the  building  of  it 

2  In  the  Mogul  language,  Zin  or  Tgin,  signifies  Greai^ 
and  JC't$,  wry/  so  that  the  word  means  Mo»t  Great 
Khan  or  Emverttr,     According  to  others,  who  quote 
the  constant  tradition  of  the  Moguls,  this  new  name 
was  taken  from  the  cry  of  an  extraordinary  and  divine 
bird,  which  sat  on  a  tree  during  the  assembly  in  ques- 
tion, and  uttered  the  word  Tschingkiu      This  name 
was  adopted  as  a  special  and  favourable  augury  from 
heaven,  and  applied  to  the  new  conqueror. 

43  The  Igours  were  dependent  on  this  latter  Empire^  a 
Turkish  people  to  the  north-west  of  China.  It  is  al- 
leged tliat  they  cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  and 
communicated  letters  and  the  alphabet  U)  the  oUier 
Turkish  and  Mogul  tribes.  .     io«a      a.x. 

44  The  former  of  thene  events  took  place  in  127»,  aod  the 
Utter  in  1243.  The  Culiphs  of  Bagdad  were  annihi- 
lated by  the   Moguls,  under  the  reign  of  Mangou 

Khan,  a.  d.  1258.  «    ,    .     tt       u 

45  It  is  related,  tliat  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  when 
summoned  by  the  Great  Khan  to  submit,  and  offered 
an  office  of  high  trust  at  his  Court,  replied  to  this  sin- 
gular message  by  way  of  pleasantry,  that  he  knew 
enough  of  fowling  to  qualify  him  for  grand  falconer. 

46  The  dynasty  of  the  Moguk  in  Persia  ended  m  1410 ; 
that  of  the  Zagatai  fell  into  the  hands  of  usurpers  m 
the  I4th  century.     This  dynasty  produced  the  famous 

47  Batou  Khan  was  in  the  habit  of  ascending  the  Wolga, 
with  his  whole  tribe,  from  January  till  August,  when 
he  began  to  descend  that  river  in  bis  way  to  the  south. 

48  Hwde,  in  the  Chinese  or  Tartar  Unguage,  means  a 
tent  or  dwelling-place.  .     *  ,_    ^      .      c      u 

49  Tbese  tribes  dwelt  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  &ea,  be- 
tween the  Jaik,  the  Wolga,  and  the  Tauais. 

60  The  Moguls  of  Kipxac,  who  ruled  over  Russia^  m« 
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knoMrn'  rather  by  the  name  of  Tartar*  tbm  Mo^ruliu  as 
they  adojited,  by  degrees,  the  language  and  maaryis  of 
the  Tartiirs  among  whom  they  livttL 

51  An  author  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  cenlurr,  rrsnarki^ 
that  the  Hungarians  stiii  lived  in  tents,  in  saromer 
and  autumn ;  that  few  houses  in  that  kin^riun:!  wrfe 
built  of  wood  or  of  stone ;  tliat  the  gianiiees  when 
,  tliey  went  to  court,  brought  their  seat',  or  chairs  w'.th 
them  ;  and  that  the  same  ihin^  was  prac?i>tHi  t^  those 
who  went  to  visit  thtir  neijjhbours  in  winter. 

62  The  invasion  of  Dahnatia  became  a  source  oftrocb'tf 
and  wars  between  the  Kings  of  Hungary  and  the  S^ 
public  of  Vienna;  and  it  was  not  till  the  fifure^;^ 
century  that  the  Venetians  succee<led  in  getting  pos- 
session of  the  maritime  towns  of  Dihnada. 

53  The  Cumans  establislied  one  of  their  colonies  m  a 
part  of  ancient  Dacia,  now  Moldavia  and  \^  ^iiachu, 
which  took  from  them  tlie  name  of  Cumania. 

54>  Baldwin  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry  ;  and  be 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Pierre  de  Courtcnay,  ^Ani- 
son  of  I^uis  VI.  of  France.  That  prince  lei;  n»«> 
sons,  Robert  and  Biildwin,  who  both  rei;;ned  at  Cd»- 
stsintinople,  and  wen;  the  last  of  the  Latiu  BrnptrrcRV 

65  They  took  the  name  of  Baharites^  which  in  Arabic 
signifies  maritimeit  or  dwellers  near  the  sea. 

NOTES  TO  PERIOD  V.— CiiArrta  VL 

1  Tliis  jubilee,  which,  according  to  the  Bull  of  Boniface 
VIII,,  was  tobe  celebrated  only  orice  in  a  hundreti  years 
was  reduced  to  6fty  by  Clement  VI,, to  thirty  by  VriwB 
VI.,  and  twenty-five  by  Paul  IT.  and  Sixtus  IV. 

2  Martin  V.,  Nicolas  V.,  and  Calixtus  II.,  jra^'etothe 
Portng-u«se  all  the  territories  which  they  ini^hi  dist'O- 
ver,  from  the  Canaries  to  the  Indies-  Adri.-^n  IV., 
who  adjud<^ed  Ireland  to  Henry  II.  in  lla3,  had 
claimed  that  all  islands  in  which  Christianity  was  io- 
troducod,  should  belong  to  St  Peter. 

3  The  Kings  of  France  maintained  the  exercise  of  that 
T\g}\tt  in  spite  of  the  eflbrts  which  the  Court  of  Rome 
vn<\i\o  lo  deprive  them  of  it. 

4-  The  King  even  sent  to  Italy  the  Chevalier  Wi'fiiin 
Nogaret  with  a  botly  of  troops,  who  surprised  the  Pope 
at  Auagnl,  made  him  prisoner,  and  pillaged  his  trca.. 
fcunes,  as  well  as  tliose  of  the  Cardinals  in  his  suite. 
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5  If  we  can  beUero  in  Anbic  Mithor  from  lf«ocft»  of 
tibe  thtrteenth  century,  paper,  of  cotton  most  proba- 
bly* was  iovented  at  Mecca  by  one  Joseph  Anuru, 
alMnit  the  year  706.  According  to  otbersr  tde  Arabs 
found  an  excellent  paper  manufactory  at  Samarcand, 
ivhcn  they  conqueKd.  that  country  in  704w  The  in« 
vention  of  paper  among  the  Chinese  is  very  ancient. 

6  M.  de  Mechel  mentions  Ihree  pictures  in  the  Gallery 
of  Vienna,  one  of  the  year  1^,  and  the  other  two  of 
1357,  as  having  been  painted  in  oil  colours  on  wood* 

7  The  first  cards  were  painted  and  designed,  which  ren- 
dered them  very  dear.  Great  variety  of  cards  are 
found  among  different  nations.  Piquet  became  the 
national  game  of  the  French,  taroc  of  the  Italians  ; 
the  Spaniards  invented  Ombre  and  quadrille^  and  the 
Germans  lantgvenet* 

9  One  of  the  oldest  of  these  Folios  is  that  found  in  the 
library  of  Buxheiro,  near  Meningen.  It  represents 
the  image  of  St  Christopher  illumed,  with  a  legend, 
dated  14S3u  Printings  by  blocks  of  wood,  was  prac- 
tised in  China  since  the  year  950. 

9  Gutenberg,  who  still  kept  his  art  a  secret,  on  the  death 
of  Drixehn,  sent  different  peisous  into  bis  houses  and 
charged  them  to  unscrew  the  press,  and  take  it  to 
pieces,,  that  no  one  mighi  discover  how  or  in  what  he 
was  employed. 

10  Schoepflin  dates  the  invention  of  the  font  about  the 
year  1462.  The  honour  of  it  is  comnumly  ascribed  to 
Peter  Schttffer,  the  companion  of  Faust. 

1 1  In  a  deed  made  by  Gutentnirg  and  his  brother  in  1459, 
he  took  a  formal  engagement  to  give  to  the  library  of 
the  Convent  of  St  Claire  at  Mayence,  the  books  which 
he  bad  already  printed,  or  might  print ;  which  proves 
that  Gutenburg  had  printed  books  long  before  1459, 
and  that  he  still  intended' to  print 

12  According  to  Casiri,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  cannon  amoog  the  Moon  in  the  yeare 
1348-44.  The  firat4indoubted  proof  of  the  employ- 
ment of  cannon  in  *  France,  is  of  the  year  iS/iSk 
Tkte  Genoese,  it  is  alleged,  employed  mines  for  the 
first  time  at  the  siege  of  Serenessa,  against  the  Flo« 
ivntines,  in  1467;  and  the  Spaniards  agsinst  the  French 
at  the  siege  of  the  Cattle  of  Oeuf  in  1503. 

1«^  The  first  cannons  were  constructed  of  wood,  iron  or 
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lead.  GustaTus  Adolphus  used  cannons  rtadc  of  Ica> 
ther.-  They  could  not  support  nearly  the  quantity  oC 
powder  of  those  in  modern  times. 
14f  Guiot  de  Provins,  who  wrote  n.  satirical  poem  caTted 
the  Bible,  about  tlie  end  of  the  1 2th  century,  spe.^ 
most  distinctly  of  the  mariner's  compass,  which  wss 
used  in  bis  time  in  navigation. 

15  The  herring  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Scania,  in  d)€ 
14th  and  15th  centuries,  proved  a  mine  of  wealth  for 
the  Hanseatic  trade  ;  so  much  the  more  gainful,  as  all 
Europe  then  observed  Lent. 

16  William  Tell  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  first  fouodcr 
of  the  Swiss  liberty, 

17  The  Grand  Duke  Michael  Joroslawita  was  executed 
hy  the  Horde  in  1316.  Demetrius  Michaelovitz  met 
M-i'h  the  same  fate  in  1326.  The  Russian  princes  oo 
goino:  to  an  audience  with  the  Khan,  were  o^»liged  to 
"Walk  between  two  fires  to  purify  ihemselTes  and  the 
presents  which  tliey  brought.  They  were  even  com- 
pelled to  do  reverence  to  an  image  which  was  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Khan's  tent. 

18  The  first  mention  which  the  Annals  of  Nestor  make  of 
the  Livonians,  and  their  wars  with  the  Russians,  is 
about  the  year  1040. 

19  Various  contracts  were  made  before  that  sale  was  ac- 
complished. The  first  was  in  ISl-l,  and  the  price  «as 
13,000  marks  of  silver.  lo  1346,  the  Marjnave  Louis 
sold  his  rights  over  Estlionia  to  the  Teutonic  Order 
for  6000  marks. 

20  Livonia  did  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  Tetitofuc 
Order  at  this  time.  The  Archbishop  of  Riga  was  id- 
dependent,  and  master  of  the  city  where  he  resided, 

21  Before  Uladislaus,  there  were  only  some  c^  the  aovc^ 
reigns  of  Poland  invested  with  the  royal  dignity  ;  and 
the  tradition  which  carries  back  the  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  the  Poli«h  Kings  to  Bolislaus  in  the  year 
ICXX),  is  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  history. 

2'?  The  conversion  of  the  Litimanians  to  Chrisdanity  was 
resolved  on  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  naticn  held 
ifi  1387.  It  cc^nsisicd  simply  of  tlie  ccrciDony  o?  liap- 
tisni.  The  Polish  priests  who  were  employed  on  iDi* 
mission,  bi'i ng  ignorant  of  the  Lithuanian  iangtxafre. 
King  J  agcllo  became  himself  t  preacher.  One  custom 
winch  he  practised  succeeded  better  than  «n  tba  force 
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of  reMoning  or  argument.  The  lithuaniaM,  till  then, 
had  U6«d  only  clothes  of  skins  or  linen.  The  King 
caused  woollen  dresses,  of  which  he  bad  ordered  a 
large  quantity  to  be  imported  from  Poland,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  all  those  who  were  baptised.  Thousands 
of  the  Lithuanians  then  flocked  to  the  administration 
of  that  rite.  The  Samogitians  embraced  Christianity 
about  the  13th  century. 

23  The  Wallachians,  as  tbeii  language  proTes,  are  a  mix- 
ture^of  the  descendants  oi  the  Roman  coJonies  of  an- 
cient Dacia,  with  the  Slaviaas  and  Goths.  They  ad- 
hered to  the  Greek  Church  in  the  9th  century. 

24  Philip  Callimachus,  the  hi&torian  of  Uladislaus,  was 
m  descended  of  an  illustrious  family  in  Tuscany,  and  one 

of  those  fine  geniuses  which  Italy  produced  in  the  Idth 
century.  Being  persecuted  at  Home,  he  retired  to  Po- 
land to  Casimir  IV.,  who  intrusted  him  with  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children,  and  made  him  his  secretary. 

25  The  conquest  of  Indostan  by  Timur  is  fixed  to  the 
years  l^SS,  1399.  His  dearest  trophies  were  huge 
towers,  formed  of  the  heads  which  he  had  cut  from  his 
enemies.  He  raised  120  of  these  after  the  taking  of 
Bagdad  in  1401. 

26  In  the  short  space  of  six  or  seren  hours,  the  Turks  had 
cleared  the  city  entirely  of  all  its  inhabitants* 

VOLUME  SECOND. 

NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  Vll Pxaion  VI. 

1  Las  Casas  is  generally  reproached  for  having  advised 
the  employing  of  African  slaves  in  the  Antilles,  instead 
of  the  natives,  while  he  was  zealously  supporting  the 
liberty  of  the  Americans ;  and  that  it  was  by  his  ad-  • 
vice  that  Charles  V.,  in  1517,  authorised  the  Belgian 
merchanta  to  import  14,000  Africans  into  these  islands 
which  gave  rise  to  the  treaty  on  the  slave  trade. 

2  The  Kings  of  Portugal  had  already  obtained  similar 
commissions  for  their  discoveries  in  the  East,  from 
Pope  Nicolas  V.,  CalixtusIII.,and  Sixtus  IV. 

3  The  Philippine  Isles,  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1521, 
were  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  in  1564k  After  seve- 
ral fruitless  attempts  to  find  a  north-east  or  north- west 
passage,  ^e  £ngUsh  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop« 
before  the  end  of  the  IGlb  century. 
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5  Magellan,  in  his  Toyage,  discovered  a  now  rmite  to  In- 
dia by  the  Straits,  to  wbicfa  be  gave  hit  name.  T^ 
Moluccas  and  the  Philippines  were  th«3i  r\  z*-^  brbsn^ 
He  was  killed  in  the  Isle  of  Matan,  one  of  the  Fbiiip- 

S'nes,  April  tl.  \52\, 
enry  IV.  conceived  tfje  project,   and  coDcerted  wtJb 
Elizabeth  of  England,  for  secaring  the  equil-bsiisB 
and  the  peace  of  the  Continent,  by  humbling  Austria. 

7  The  assassin  was  called  Baltharar  Gerardi.      He  k  siiJ 
to  have  bought  the  pixels,  with  which  be  asanvited 
the  dead,  with  the  monej  which  the  Prince  bad  r^a 
him  a  few  days  before. 

8  The  first  alliance  of  the  Swiss  with  France  was  io  liSl 
It  was  renewed  in  HT-I  and  1480.  In  rinue  c£  t!b.^> 
latter  treaty,  the  Swiss  engaged  to  fumivb  for  ihti 
Prince  a  body  of  6000  auxiliaries,  the  first  re^uiar 
Swiss  traops  that  had  been  received  into  the  acwice  o^ 
Prance,  with  consent  of  the  Confederation. 

D  That  war  was  tertninated  in  1603»  a  little  befiaR  tfe 
^oth  of  Elisabeth. 

NOTES  TO  CHAPTfeR  VIIL—Pkbiod  VIL 

1  The  first  of  thes»  medals  represented  the  United  Pr»> 
vinces  under  the  figure  of  a  woman  trampling  Disconi, 
with  an  inscription  a  little  haughty,  but  by  no  nuaas 
outrageous  for  France.  The  other  -medal  was  man 
piquant ;  it  offered  the  crown  of  France  to  M.  Via 
jSeuningea,  the  ambaasador  of  Holland,  under  the  fi- 
gure of  Joshua,  who  commanded  the  sun  to  stand  stu. 

2  This  Bull,  the  source  of  many  tlieological  dispotcK  «» 
issued  in  1713,  in  which  Clen»ent  XL  condem3«<i  s 
hundred  and  one  pr(^x>sitians,  extracted  from  the  Sew 
Testament,  as  fslse^  and  infected  with  the  crron  of 
Jansenism. 

3  In  1713.  In  this  same  year  was  concluded  the  Cnncus 
treaty  of  Methven,  by  which  Portugal  engaged  to  re> 
ceive  English  woollen  cloths,  on  condition  that  Eng- 
land would  adroit  the  wines  of  Portugal  aft  ooe^-thiid 

Jess  duty  than  those  of  France. 
4  The  national  liberty  gained  under  Cfasrfes  IL  bj  IStn 
famous  Habeas  Corput  Ao,  ^Mwd  in  1679. 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IX^Pbmob  VHI. 

Among  the  means  which  the  Regent  employed  for 
clearing  off  the  debts  of  the  State,  which  amounted  to 
three  millions,  one  was  the  famous  scheme  of  Law,  a 
Scotchman,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Bank,  which 
completely  failed  after  having  great  success,  and  ruin- 
ed a  number  of  families. 

2  Alberoni,  a  man  of  vast  and  enterprising  genius,  was 
at  first  only  a  simple  priest  in  a  village  near  Parma. 
He  insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of.  the  Duke  of 
Vendome,  when  he  commanded  the  French  army  in 
Italy.  Tbe  Duke  took  him  to  Spain,  and  recommend- 
ed lum  to  the  Princess  des  Ursius,  who  was  then  all- 
powerful  at  the  court  of  Philip  V.  There  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  Cardinal  and  Prime  Minister. 

3  This  famous  adventurer  was  descended  of  a  noble  fa^ 
mily  in  the  province  of  Grroningen.     In  1715,  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  for  Holland  at  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid.    There  he  insinuated  himself  into  favour  with 
Philip  v.,  who  sent  him,  in  1724i,  to  the  court  of  Vi- 
enna, to  treat  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.     On  his 
return,  be  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Duke  and  Prime 
Minister  of  Spain.     Being  disgraced  for  his  impraden-' 
cies,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Segovia, 
whence  be  made  his  escape  in  1728,   and  after  wan- 
dering over  several  countries,  he  passed  to  Morocco, 
where  it  is  alleged  he  became  Mahometan,  as  he  had 
turned   Catholic   at  Madrid.     Being  obliged  to  quit 
that  new  retreat,  he  repaired  to  Tetuan,  where  he  died. 

4  The  trade  which  the  English  carried  on  in  Spanish 
America,  in  virtue  of  the  Asdento,  having  given 
opportunities  for  contraband,  it  was  agreed  by  a 
subsequent  convention,  signed  at  Madrid  in  1750,  be- 
tween these  two  Courts,  that  Ensland  should  entirely 
renounce  that  contract,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of 
100,000^.  Sterling,  which  Spain  promised  to  pay  the 
English  Company  engaged  in  that  trade. 

5  On  the  deatli  of  Joseph  I.  in  1777,  and  the  accession 
of  his  daughter  Mary,  the  grandees  of  Portugal  a- 
venged  themselves  for  the  indignities  which  the  Mar- 
Quis  de  Pombal  had  subjected  them  to. 

6  Hie  principal  actions  which  took  place  between  the 
French  and  the  Hanoverians,  with  their  allies,  were 
thoN  of  Hastcnbcck  in  1T57;  Crevelt,  1758;  Ber- 
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gca  and  Minden,  1759 ;  Clostprcamp,  17G0 ;  Vinin^- 
hausen,  1761;  Grcbenstcin,  I76"i 


Tlie  battles  fought  by  the  King  of  Pniasia  in  that 
were  tlie  following:  that  of  Lowo^itz  in  1756;  Pra^v, 
Koliiif  Jagemdorjff',  Rosbacli,  Breslauaod  Lis&a,  1757; 
Zorndort!*and  Hochkircht^,  1758;  ZuUickcta  and  Kun* 
ners/Zor/f  or  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  17^;  L.icgriu 
andTorgau,  1700;  Fxybiirj;,  1762.  The  King  gaii^ 
ed  them  ail,  except  those  marked  in  Ita'iC!». 

8  New  differences  having  arifien  iKnween  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal  in  Brazil,  which  occasioned  hostilities  a  trea*; 
of  peace,  concluded  March  24.  177H,  put  an  end  y 
these  differences,  and  finally  regulated  the  limits  be- 
tween the  two  nations  in  America. 

9  This  prince  perished  at  the  siege  of  5^ringapi£aio,  bis 
capital,   which  the  £ngli«h  took  in  1799. 

10  It  appears  by  the  overtures  which  the  Kropref«  of 
Russia  made  to  the  King  of  Poland  in  1771,  1775, 
that  she  was  averse  to  the  partition  of  Poland,  whch, 
ID  effect,  appeared  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  tntf  is- 
terests  of  Russia. 

11  The  Austrian  division  was  estimated  at  Bb<rat  I'M 
square  German  miles,  with  700,000  iahabitanc& 

12  These  countries  were  estimated  at  4157  square  miles, 
with  a,050,000  inhabitants. 

13  The  portion  of  the  King  of  Prussia  comprised  1061 
square  miles,  with  1,150,000  inhabitants.  It  coQtun« 
cd  262  cities,  and  8274  villages. 

14  It  was  in  this  revolution  that  Counts  Stniensee  and 
Brandt  were  executed — the  former  being  prime  mini.« 
ter  of  Sweden.  For  the  Lives  of  these  two  persons, 
see  Converts  from  Infidelity,  Vol  Ilf  by  the  Tiao*- 
lator  of  this  Work. 

VOLUME  THIRD. 

]  Tlie  first  act  of  the  Confederation  is  dated  Oct  4. 
1776.  It  then  comprehended  only  eleven  SDtev 
South  Carolina  and  Maryland  were  not  included  t^ 
1781. 

£ND  OF  VOLUME  THIED. 
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